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Opportunities for Rural Sociologists In the Present 
Emergency 

By Carl C. Taylor* 


Abstract 

In the fast-moving war programs, rural sociologists will serve in fields 
collateral to the major administrative positions. Their special talents will be 
most valuable in the fields of population migration; rural civilian participa¬ 
tion, especially through community and neighborhood groups; rural morale, 
attitudes, and opinions; farm labor supply and demand; vocational training of 
rural youth: and post-war planning. Work in these fields should be in both 
research and service to action programs. 

If rural sociologists are unwilling to step into the middle of rapidly chang¬ 
ing. dynamic situations, make known and employ their techniques to the best of 
their ability, when and where needed, either the jobs will remain undone or 
they will be done by persons less qualified to carry them through successfully. 
If rural sociologists utilize present opportunities, they will advance both the 
war programs and their science. 

Los socidlogos rurales han de servir en los acelerados programs* de guerra 
en lugares adyacentes a las m&s altas posiciones administrative*. Sus talentes 
particular** serin de gran valor en el estudio de la migraddn de poblacidn; en 
el de la participaddn ae la poblacidn rural, espedalmente por medio de grupos 
de la comunidad y vedndario; en el del estado moral y de afiimo y de la 
opinidn: en el de la abundancia y demanda de trabajadores agridolas en el de 
la ensenanza vocadonal de la juventud campestre y finalmente en el de los 
proyectos y planes al fin de la guerra. El tvabajo que se ha de hacer en estas 
esferas debe ser de investigcaidn y de servido a programs* de acridn. 

Si los socidlogos rurales no desean entrar en medio de estas situaciones 
dinimicos que cambian tan rapidamente, hacer saber y emplear su tdcnica lo 
mejor posible dondequiera y cuandoquiera que se necesite, o bien estos trabaj os 
no serin nunca hecnos, o si lo son, serin hechos por personas menos com- 
petentes para llevarlo a feliz tirmino. Si los socidlogos rurales se valen de la 
presents oportunidad, darin ixhpetu a los programs* de guerra y a su propia 
denda. 


In the fast moving programs for 
national defense and war efforts the 
problems of production, distribution, 
prices, finance, and actual physical 
defense must hold the center of the 
stage. It is not likely that rural soci¬ 
ologists will be sought to fill major 
war or defense positions. Their talents 
lie in collateral fields. 

Rural sociologists are supposed to 
know more than anyone else about 

* Hand, Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


the behavior of rural people and the 
types of rural organizations through 
which maximum civilian participation 
can be accomplished. Those in charge 
of civilian activities during the war 
know that they must get the maxi¬ 
mum participation of rural people and 
must set up and operate the most 
effective rural organizations possible. 
It would seem, therefore, that rural 
sociologists could be of great assist¬ 
ance. Can they? 

They can, provided they are willing 
to work as members of a team, con- 
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tributing their sociological knowledge 
and understanding to the jobs to be 
done and the objectives to be ob¬ 
tained. They probably cannot if they 
insist upon being earmarked as scien¬ 
tific sociologists and if they insist 
upon working for other objectives, 
let us say doing pure research, in the 
midst of emergency activities. In 
emergency programs the main drive 
is to find the right people to do the 
jobs that must be done. The rural 
sociologist may be the right man in a 
great many situations just because of 
his specific understanding of human 
behavior and rural organization. It is 
more important that his capacities be 
used in these jobs than that he be 
known as a rural sociologist. 

Many persons who do not know 
how rural people live and work to¬ 
gether and how they can be most 
effectively and universally mobilized 
to assist in the war effort will be 
undertaking programs which should 
reach down into rural communities 
and tap the willing and anxious par¬ 
ticipation of rural people. One big 
opportunity, indeed responsibility, of 
rural sociologists is to walk in and 
let it be known that they can help. 
Gan they? Many of them can; some 
of them can’t. Those who can’t should 
either recognize that their services 
are not valuable or that the oppor¬ 
tunity is now here for them to learn 
how to work in practical, living, mov¬ 
ing situations. They ought to grasp 
this opportunity. 

Rural people are probably more 
custom bound than some other people. 
They are not tftsMbacks or reaction¬ 


aries, but they are conservatives. 
They change when they know change 
is right, but they stick by old ways 
until the new ways are demonstrated. 
Their willingness to adjust to war¬ 
time necessities, participate in ci¬ 
vilian defense activities, and change 
their accustomed ways of doing will 
be, to a considerable extent, a meas¬ 
ure of rural morale during the emer¬ 
gency. Rural sociologists are students 
of morale, attitudes, opinion, and so¬ 
cial participation. If they can step 
into the middle of rural situations 
and analyze them quickly, for the 
purpose of furnishing guidance to 
rural people and to the war and de¬ 
fense agencies working with rural 
people, their contributions will be 
pretty useful. If, however, the only 
opportunity they see in the midst of 
these problems is to make detailed 
paper-perfect morale, attitude, and 
participation studies, then probably 
they will not be asked to help and 
furthermore will not even have the 
opportunity to study the processes 
which are going on. They can create 
their own opportunities for studying 
morale, attitudes, and participation 
by volunteering to help handle prac¬ 
tical situations in the emergency and 
then make their observations and 
studies as a part of their daily 
routine. 

A number of things are going to 
happen to rural society during the 
war about which rural sociologists 
should know a great deal. Many farm 
people are being dislocated and many 
more will be dislocated during the 
period of the war. Farms must be 
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given up and whole families moved 
when munitions plants, air fields, and 
cantonments require the actual com¬ 
plete evacuation of some rural areas. 
Hundreds of thousands of farm boys 
are going into the armed service and 
great numbers of farm boys, girls, 
and even older members of the family 
are entering war and defense indus¬ 
tries. Rural sociologists have always 
been students of migration. They 
could be of great assistance to rural 
people and war agencies in the midst 
of these disturbing migration situa¬ 
tions. If, however, the rural sociol¬ 
ogist believes that he will be financed 
or permitted to make studies of these 
situations for the sake of pure science, 
he will probably be disappointed. If, 
on the other hand, he can walk into 
the middle of such situations, aid 
rural people to make necessary ad¬ 
justments, and help the agencies who 
are operating there to carry out their 
programs in such ways as will ac¬ 
complish the least dislocation and dis¬ 
turbance possible, he will undoubted¬ 
ly be welcome and will automatically 
be working in the very laboratory he 
wants to study. 

The farm population, because it has 
always contributed more than its 
share of the potential and actual 
labor supply of the nation, will fur¬ 
nish more than its share of the man¬ 
power to the army and war indus¬ 
tries. Many people are already being 
drained out of the rural population 
for military and defense activities, 
and there is a strong possibility that 
farmers will be short on laborers to 
produce the food and fiber needed by 


the nation and its allies during the 
coming crop and harvest seasons. 
Rural sociologists can again play 
poorly the role of historians by study¬ 
ing the war or they can be observers 
and students of what is happening 
during the war while they are en¬ 
gaged in helping to solve the im¬ 
minent farm labor problem. 

The nation as a whole is going to 
be faced with a shortage of skilled 
labor, a goodly bit of which could be 
supplied from the ranks of low- 
income farm families. There is need 
for the analysis of rural areas with 
excess population, and for guidance 
of both rural persons and training 
agencies to the assistance which can 
be rendered in getting men and jobs 
together. 

The Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics has just issued a report en¬ 
titled “Wartime Work Program of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics.” This report sets forth the 
judgment of men representing all the 
social sciences as to what the work 
of the rural sociologist should be dur¬ 
ing the war. The sociologists within 
this Bureau, together with other so¬ 
cial scientists, will be working on the 
following: 

1. Farm labor supply and demand, 
and the potential contribution of 
farm people to other labor de¬ 
mands. 

2. Farm participation in war pro¬ 
grams. 

3. Training in skills to prepare 
farm people for defense opera¬ 
tions. 

4. Population dislocations and mi¬ 
grations. 
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5. Post-war planning activities. 

6. Continuation of statistical series 
in which there would appear bad 
gaps for the war period if such 
work were not maintained. 

Thus far, what I have said has 
smacked considerably of preachment 
about the resistance of rural sociol¬ 
ogists to doing anything that is im¬ 
mediately practicable and their ten¬ 
dency to feel that they have com¬ 
promised themselves professionally 
if they do anything short of paper- 
perfect research. Those who do not 
feel bound by these traditions, who 
believe that a knowledge of the prin¬ 
ciples of action are as important as 
systems of science, are finding things 
to do. Rural sociologists are already 
assisting in the analysis of disloca¬ 
tion and migration in defense plant 
and cantonment areas. In a few out¬ 
standing situations they have fur¬ 
nished practical guidance to dislo¬ 
cated families and to the agencies 
which assisted them. They are ana¬ 
lyzing rural population areas from 
which will be drawn many defense 
plant workers. They are directly 
assisting in farm labor analysis and 
reporting, in community organization 
for war and civilian defense activi¬ 
ties, and counselling with defense 
organizations on programs. In at least 
one case an extension rural sociologist 
is giving one-half his time to assist¬ 
ing the state civilian defense organi¬ 
zation. In another instance, a group 
of rural sociologists has outlined a 
detailed scheme for assisting in or¬ 
ganizing the ruxfi people of the state 
for war and civilian defense activi¬ 


ties and for periodic reporting on cer¬ 
tain fundamental issues in rural life. 
There are at least a dozen or more 
rural sociologists definitely function¬ 
ing in opinion and attitude report¬ 
ing and morale studies, all relating 
to war programs and activities. In at 
least a half dozen states they are con¬ 
tributing materially to community 
and neighborhood organization, help¬ 
ing the rural people themselves and 
the war and defense agencies to make 
the best and the widest use of natural 
rural groupings in all activities car¬ 
ried on in rural areas. A number of 
rural sociologists are engaged in 
special rural youth studies aimed at 
training in vocational skills. Others 
are assisting in such action programs 
as that of the Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration. Recently a few sociologists 
have been appointed as state and 
regional administrators of both plan¬ 
ning and action programs. 

There are other areas of activity, 
some in the fields of research and 
some in the fields of direct service, in 
which rural sociologists should and 
probably will be participating in the 
very near future. As more of the 
farm population is drained off for 
military and industrial activities, 
hired labor will become scarce and 
farm family labor will come to play a 
greater role in farm production. 
Child labor will probably increase, 
and women will probably be assisting 
in some of the farm work. Girls will 
probably be mobilized in cities and 
small towns as farmerettes and town 
boys as farm labor battalions. Own¬ 
ers may have difficulty in securing 
tenants, and all farm entrepreneurs 
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may have difficulty in obtaining a 
labor supply to produce the needed 
food and fiber of the nation. Coop¬ 
erative use of farm machinery, group 
ways of accomplishing necessary 
work, and many other techniques of 
mutual aid could be developed and 
used during the war. Some of them 
might be long-time contributions to 
farm people. 

Rural areas are losing doctors, 
dentists, and other professional peo¬ 
ple. The normal structures and func¬ 
tionings of neighborhoods and com¬ 
munities may be badly harassed by 
numerous agencies seeking to mo¬ 
bilize rural people for war and civil¬ 
ian defense activities. Rural con¬ 
sumers will find their purchase of 
customary and even necessary things 
restricted. Who, if not the rural soci¬ 
ologist, will keep an eye upon all of 
these things, analyzing the situations 
as they develop, even predicting their 
development in advance, and thus 
offer intelligent and much needed 
guidance to war and defense pro¬ 
grams and agencies which operate in 
rural areas? The rural sociologist is 
capable and experienced in making 
valid observations in all of these 
fields. He should volunteer his ser¬ 
vices to persons and agencies who do 
not know of his existence or of his 
capacity to serve. He may even have 
to step out of his normal roles of 
teaching, research, and extension, 
and prove himself by developing in¬ 
formation which has not been asked 
of him but which will be welcomed 
once it is available. 

Above everything else, there is need 
for persons who understand the rural 


ways of life, who know that there are 
living rural neighborhoods and com¬ 
munities, and who can push these 
demonstrated facts into war and 
civilian defense programs. Many 
agencies seeking to reach down to the 
grass roots do not know that prac¬ 
tically every rural man, woman, or 
child in America can tell you to what 
neighborhood and community he be¬ 
longs. They do not know that rural 
leadership for voluntary activities is 
established and recognized in every 
rural community of America nor do 
they know that in seeking to marshall 
vast rural populations for war and 
civilian defense activities the rural 
sociologist can, by using short-cut 
methods which he knows, help them 
to locate these leaders and mobilize 
these neighborhoods and communi¬ 
ties. 

Many of the war and civilian de¬ 
fense activities will utilize rural 
schools and rural churches in pro¬ 
moting their programs. The rural 
sociologist should be the person to 
render his assistance in this field, for 
presumably he understands the struc¬ 
ture of the rural school and church 
and can help by guiding activities 
through the normal channels of these 
institutions. 

Finally, the rural sociologist need 
not completely abandon research 
during the war period. Adjustments, 
techniques, processes, and-programs 
utilized during the war period may 
prove to be or may develop new ways 
of carrying out programs in rural 
areas. The rural sociologist should be 
assiduously studying the rural scene 
in order that he may know these 
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techniques and processes and thus 
assist rural people to appraise them 
and use them during the post-defense 
period. 

There are chronic weak spots and 
chronic needs in rural life. Some of 
these weak spots will be remedied 
and some of these needs met during 
the war period. Some of them will 
not; in fact some of them will grow 
worse. Who, if not the rural soci¬ 
ologist, is going to be the student of 
rural social pathology, to analyze and 
reveal these conditions? 

As time goes on there will be much 
post-war planning. Such planning, if 
it is to be useful and available, must 
be done during the war period. Prob¬ 
ably, it can be assumed that the major 
focus of such planning will be to 
create a shelf of work projects which 
will employ labor after the war. The 
secondary but equally important 
focus will be to see that that shelf of 
work projects prescribes activities 
which will be most needed and most 
worthwhile in rural areas. Among 
these projects will be rural housing, 
rural community buildings, libraries, 
schools, health centers, and recreation 
places. The rural sociologists will 
have major contributions to make in 
these fields of planning. As a matter 
of fact, they will probably have the 
best facts and better judgment on 
what the needs will be and therefore 
what the activities should be in these 
fields. They should seek opportunities 
for assisting in such planning and if 
they are not called upon to assist 
they should nevertheless be working 
in these fields making these ap¬ 


praisals, and preparing to help make 
the prescriptions for activities. 

There will be tremendous disloca¬ 
tions of rural populations during the 
war period. Persons are leaving 
areas where they will be needed when 
the war is over. Others are leaving 
areas to which they should not return. 
One part of post-war planning will 
undoubtedly be a search for and even 
the development of areas in which 
rural people and possibly some non- 
rural people can locate. The rural 
sociologists should assume a major 
role in analyzing population shifts 
which have taken place during the 
war, predicting population shifts 
which will take place after the war, 
and developing information which 
will serve to guide population loca¬ 
tion in post-defense programs. 

If rural sociologists feel thwarted 
in their desire to be of assistance at 
this time they may well ask whether 
it is because this is an emergency or 
because they are ill-trained to observe 
and analyze phenomena of the magni¬ 
tude which occur when the whole 
structure and function of society are 
disturbed. Some may be baffled to 
know how and where to take hold. 
They may well ask themselves 
whether their science has not been 
made so pure that it has difficulty in 
finding useful application when use¬ 
fulness is the chief test and measure 
of opportunity. To answer these ques¬ 
tions would no doubt be salutary; 
better still would be to use this emer¬ 
gency to test and prove our worth by 
doing the tasks at hand. I have no 
hesitancy in predicting that we will 
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not only advance the war and defense I have named some of these tasks, 
programs, but we will also advance There are undoubtedly others. Some 
our science to the extent that we of them will be done poorly by per- 
accomplish our tasks to the fullest sons not as well trained as the rural 
measure of our opportunities and sociologist. Others will go undone un¬ 
capacities. less the rural sociologists do them. 



The Role of the Village In American Rural Society 


By T. Lynn Smithf 


Abstract 

Ai a center of trade and commerce the village has long played a vital rdle in 
American rural society. Its function as a trade center continues to wax in im¬ 
portance and at the same time the village is rapidly coming into its own as the 
center of the emerging rural community. 

Exact data concerning the number, distribution, and population of American 
villages are not to be had. The Census includes in its tabulations only incor¬ 
porated villages, numbering 10,436 in 1940, and gives very scanty information 
zor these. A method for estimating the population of unincorporated villages 
from a knowledge of the number of business firms doing business in them is 
described and the number of such places estimated to be approximately 7,600. 
The total population of villages of all types is estimated at 14,500,000. 

In addition to its rdles as a center of trade and commerce, and as the nucleus 
of the emerging rural community, other functions of the village are analyzed. 
The village serves as a place of residence for disproportionately large numbers 
of some of the most dependent groups in American society, and particularly for 
aged persons of both sexes ana for widowed and divorced females. The village 
is also the arena in which rural and urban attitudes and patterns of living 
collide with one another. 

Como centro de comercio, la aldea ha desempenado un papel important^ en 
la sodedad rural americana. Su funcidn como centro de comercio contin&a 
ganando importanda y al mismo tiempo la aldea esti llegando rapidamente a 
ser el centro de una comunidad rural emergente. 

No se encuentran en ninguna parte datos exactos tocante al niimero, la dis- 
tribuddn de aldeas americanas. Las dfras del censo tratan solomente de aldeas 
incorporates, numerando 10,436 en 1940, y nos da muy pocos informes de estas. 
Se describe un mltodo de calcular la poblacidn de aldeas que no son incor¬ 
porates sabiendo el niimero de casas de comercio que contienen; se calcula que 
tal numero sea cerca de 7,500. Se calcula que la poblacidn de aldeas de toaas 
dases llega a 14,500,000. 

Ademls del papel que desempefia como centro de comerdo, v como nudeo de 
la comunidad rural emergente, se analizan otras fundones de las aldeas. La 
aldea sirve como domidlio de grandes proporciones de las personas mis de- 
pendientes en la sodedad americana, especialmente para los andanos de ambos 
sexos, y los viudos y mujeres divordaaas. La aldea es tembiin la liza donde 
ehocan las costumbres y las actitudes rurales y urbanas. 


Introduction 

As a center of trade and commerce* 
the village has long played a vital 
rdle in American rural society. Con¬ 
trary to a widespread popular belief, 
this function of the village continues 
to wax in importance. At the same 


* Address of the Pr es i d en t of the Rtfs! 
Sodological Society delivered at a Joint 
masting with til* American Sodological 


time the village is also forging to the 
front as the social center of rural 
America, coming into its own as the 
nucleus of the emerging rural com¬ 
munity. As the line of cleavage be¬ 
tween the rural and urban worlds, 
as the point of contact between urban 
and rural patterns of behavior, and 
as a residential center for certain 
more dependent parts of the national 
population, it also performs other 
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functions of vital importance in our 
general web of life. Current develop¬ 
ments such as the increased mobility 
of the aged population, the expansion 
of the social security program, and 
above all the War, bid fair to increase 
still further the importance of the 
American village. The present discus¬ 
sion considers the village as an ele¬ 
ment in our national structure and 
indicates a few of the more essential 
functions that it performs. 

Before beginning the analysis of 
the r61e of the village it is necessary 
to attempt some clarification of the 
terminology pertaining to small lo¬ 
cality groupings. First it is essential 
to state precisely what is meant when 
the term village is used and to differ¬ 
entiate this concept from other 
closely related ones. This involves 
several considerations. There are 
those, such as Professor Sauer of the 
University of California, who would 
restrict the designation village to 
those small population aggregates 
that are composed for the most part 
of the homes of farmers. There is 
much merit to such a position. Un¬ 
doubtedly throughout most of the 
world the ufp of the village pattern 
of arranging the population on the 
land has led to a situation in which 
agriculture is the primary occupation 
of the majority of persons living in 
the smaller population aggregates. 
However, such a standard would 
practically eliminate the term village 
from domestic application in the 
United States where scattered farm¬ 
steads is the prevailing mode of set¬ 
tlement In the United States size 


must be the principal criterion uti¬ 
lized in the definition of the village. 

At the present time, using size as 
the criterion, the following definition 
of village is in rather general use: a 
population center containing between 
250 and 2,500 inhabitants, irrespec¬ 
tive of the occupations of the resi¬ 
dents. 1 The upper limit coincides with 
present census practice in differenti¬ 
ating between urban and rural popu¬ 
lations and sets villages apart from 
urban aggregates. The appellation 
town is proposed for centers of popu¬ 
lation varying in size from 2,500 to 
10,000 inhabitants, and city for 
places with more than 10,000 resi¬ 
dents. The lower limit is less satis¬ 
factory, but it does meet the prin¬ 
cipal objective of differentiating the 
village from the hamlet or the small¬ 
est aggregation of homes. It is rec¬ 
ognized, however that it might be 
better to choose 100 or some other 
figure as the line of demarcation be¬ 
tween the two. 

A second consideration of terminol¬ 
ogy is clarification of the difference 
between the terms village and com¬ 
munity. Where nucleated settlement 
patterns prevail, the community con¬ 
sists of the village center with its 
cluster of residences and the lands 
that are tributary to it. In order to 
care for their crops the village popu¬ 
lation must commute regularly to 
their fields. The boundaries of the 
locality group are definite, and there 
is little chance for uncertainty to 

l Cf. John H Kolb and Edmund deS. 
Brunner, A Study of Society , Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940, p. 87, and 
the works of Ogburn and Nimkoff, Landis, 
and Gilette cited below. 
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arise concerning village functions 
and community boundaries. However, 
in some cases, too close identification 
of village and community or com¬ 
mune results in references to villages 
as being constituted of several sep¬ 
arate nuclei or hamlets. Obviously 
this is a misnomer; such a collection 
of hamlets is a community or com¬ 
mune rather than a village. On the 
other hand, in the United States 
where the village serves largely as a 
trade and service center and not as a 
residential center for farmers, it is 
only one part of the community. In 
this case the lands tributary to the 
village center are not so easily identi¬ 
fied; there may be some confusion 
relative to the community attach¬ 
ments of many farm homes; and 
there remains the additional task of 
determining the limits of the web of 
life centering in the village which 
gives to the nucleus and the tributary 
farm homes the fundamental char¬ 
acteristics of a community. Through¬ 
out most of the United States the 
village is merely one part of the rural 
community. 

Number of Villages and Importance 
Of the Village Population 
For a great many purposes, the 
most pressing of which are the needs 
of thousands of business Jims, there 
is a considerable demand for data 
relative to the number, dilWbution, 
and population* of the natto«ft vil¬ 
lages. But ftafri has never been a 
complete inventory of these, nor has 
either the absolute or relative impor- 

a of the vfHage population of the 
ftjtates eve* been known. It is 


true that the Bureau of the Census 
has for many years published lists 
giving a few facts relative to that 
portion of the villages that happen 
to be incorporated. But admittedly 
this is only a fraction of the total 
number. 

Neither is the village population, 
as such, a category in the basic census 
tabulations. Prior to 1920 persons 
living outside incorporated centers of 
2,500 or more were lumped together 
as rural. In the state tables for 1920 
the rural category was divided into 
rural-farm (those persons living on 
tracts of land classified as farms) and 
rural-nonfarm, and in 1930 this prac¬ 
tice was extended to the county 
tables. The general assumption has 
been that the rural-nonfarm and vil¬ 
lage populations were synonymous, a 
fallacy propagated to a considerable 
extent by the headings used in the 
Census tables. No separate detailed 
tables have been published for the 
villages of the nation, and up to the 
present nothing at all has been pub¬ 
lished relative to the unincorporated 
villages of the United States. This is 
one of the major defects of census 
procedures in the handing of rural 
data. The Bureau of the Census has 
already developed the necessary tech¬ 
niques for enumerating unincor¬ 
porated centers in New England, 
where small population nuclei are not 
incorporated. Therefore the separate 
enumeration of unincorporated vil¬ 
lages throughout the nation should 
not necessitate an undue expenditure 
of effort or funds. Certainly all the 
villages of t state taken collectively 
deserve as much consideration in the 
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census as does the average city of 
10,000 inhabitants. 

In the meantime the rural soci¬ 
ologists in the various states are con¬ 
stantly requested to supply data on 
all villages, unincorporated as well as 
incorporated. In the absence of of¬ 
ficial statistics relating to the former, 
they are finding it necessary to de¬ 
velop methods for estimating their 
number, importance, and distribu¬ 
tion. Obviously such estimates are 
not fully satisfactory, but they do 
represent a beginning. At the present 
time I have under way studies de¬ 
signed to develop more adequate 
methods for estimating the number 
and population of the nation's unin¬ 
corporated villages. Following a sum¬ 
mary of the available data for incor¬ 
porated villages, I shall present a 
brief description of my methodology 
and a few of my preliminary results 
relative to the unincorporated villages 
of the nation. 

Available at the present is the 1940 
list of incorporated villages, 2 and the 
census promises a detailed tabulation 
of population shifts according to size 
of centers. Some may contend, upon 
first observing the published data, 
that the small incorporated centers 
are losing in importance: only 13,288 
incorporated centers with less than 
2,500 inhabitants were returned in 
1940 in comparison with a total of 

’The data in this and the following para¬ 
graph are taken from a release of the 
Sixteenth Census of the United States , “The 
Urban and Rural Population of the United 
States Classified by Size and Place: 1940 
and 1930,“ May, 1941. Cf. J. M. Gillette. 
“Some Population Shifts in the United 
States, 1930-1940,“ American Sociological 
Review, Vol. 6 (October, 1941), pp. 619-828. 


13,433 in 1930. 8 However, this de¬ 
crease is due merely to the fact that 
the continued growth of the large 
majority of population centers classed 
as villages in 1930 made many of 
them fall in the urban category by 
1940. An examination of the data in¬ 
dicates that in addition to the changes 
in the number of urban centers 
brought about by new incorporations, 
consolidations, and differences in 
census practices, there was a net in¬ 
crease of 288 urban places in the 
decade 1930 to 1940. In other words 
the number of centers moving from 
the village category into that of 
urban centers exceeded by 288 the 
number falling back into the village 
classification. In addition to this there 
was a net decrease of three villages 
resulting from annexations, consoli¬ 
dations and changes in census pro¬ 
cedures. Thus in reality villages plus 
villages-grown-into-towns were 142 
more numerous in 1940 than they 
were in 1930. Therefore there would 
seem to be little reason to assert that 
the smaller incorporated centers are 
on the decline. 

The data on the population of these 
small incorporated centers leads to 
the same conclusion. Even though the 
number of rural incorporated centers 
in 1940 is smaller than the number 
in 1930, their total population in¬ 
creased from 9,183,453 in 1930 to 
9,343,910 in 1940. Moreover, were 
those population centers that grew 
into towns during the decade in¬ 
cluded in the tabulation, the 1940 

’Villages, i.e., those centers having be¬ 
tween 260 and 2,600 inhabitants, numbered 
10,487 in 1930 and 10,436 in 1940. 
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population would be in the neighbor¬ 
hood of 10,000,000. Since the census 
promises a detailed tabulation of 
these data it is inadvisable to spend 
much time on preliminary estimates. 
Nevertheless it seems entirely likely 
that in the decade just elapsed the 
population centers classed as villages 
in 1930 made up the most rapidly 
growing segment of the national 
population. 

Now let us consider the unincor¬ 
porated villages. As indicated above, 
I am trying to develop methods for 
estimating their number and popula¬ 
tion. In this endeavor a basic assump¬ 
tion is that the number of inhabitants 
is only one of many possible indexes 
for measuring the size and impor¬ 
tance of a village. When the situation 
is similar to that in the United States 
where it is possible to get data on the 
number of inhabitants only for in¬ 
corporated villages, it may not even 
be the most useful criterion. Another 
gauge for use in the determination of 
the number, size, and distribution of 
villages may be developed through 
the utilization of data referring to the 
number of firms doing business in 
the various rural population centers. 
Obviously there should be a close re¬ 
lationships between the size of a vil¬ 
lage as indicated by the number of 
inhabitants and its size as measured 
by the number of business and com¬ 
mercial firms located in it Fortu¬ 
nately a great concern, Dun Brad- 
street is engaged in the business of 
securing and disseminating informa¬ 
tion concerning the location, type, and 
standing of aX the business firms in 
the nation. Tbs x*#o*ts published by 


this company which list all businesses 
according to the hamlet, village, 
town, or city in which they are lo¬ 
cated are particularly useful for pres¬ 
ent purposes. Dun & Bradstreet are 
confronted with an enormous task in 
assembling and keeping up to date 
the basic information concerning lo¬ 
cation, type, and credit rating of 
every retail outlet and assembling 
unit in the nation. That there are 
some deficiencies in their data must 
be admitted. On the other hand the 
practical use to which such data are 
put and the need for the company to 
be in a position to supply its clients 
with accurate information concerning 
any particular store or other business 
enterprise, constitute important safe¬ 
guards making for the completeness 
and accuracy of the data. 

Using accepted correlation tech¬ 
niques it is possible to determine the 
relationship between the size of the 
rural incorporated centers as in¬ 
dicated by the number of business 
firms in the Dun & Bradstreet's lists 
and their size as indicated by the 
census reports giving number of in¬ 
habitants. For purposes of calcula¬ 
tion, size as measured by number of 
business units was taken as the inde¬ 
pendent variable or X and size as 
gauged by number of inhabitants as 
the dependent variable or Y. On this 
basis the relationship between these 
two variables is being calculated for 
each of the states. At the time of 
writing it is complete for 26 of them 
(Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Cali¬ 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Dela¬ 
ware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illi¬ 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
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tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Vir¬ 
ginia, Washington, and Wisconsin) 
chosen to give a fairly representative 
sample of the nation. Some of the 
results are of interest in connection 
with the present discussion. In the 26 
states named above there were in 
1940 a total of 7,568 incorporated 
centers of less than 2,500 inhabitants. 
It will be observed that this is slightly 
more than one-half (57 per cent) of 
the nation's total. The relationship 
between the size of these centers as 
indicated by number of business units 
and by number of inhabitants is 
linear. It is summarized in the equa¬ 
tion Y=119.6+20.9X, which in¬ 
dicates that on the average an in¬ 
crease of one business unit is accom¬ 
panied by an increase of 21 in the 
number of inhabitants. A coefficient 
of correlation of r=+.834 between 
the two variables indicates that the 
relationship is very close and that a 
high degree of reliance can be placed 
upon the estimates of population 
based on a knowledge of the number 
of business units. 

A second basic assumption is that 
the relationship between size, as 
measured by population, and size, as 
indicated by the number of business 
units in unincorporated places, is 
similar to that in incorporated cen¬ 
ters. This seems to be an entirely 
justifiable assumption. Therefore 
since Dun & Bradstreet publish lists 
of business firms for all centers, it is 
possible to use the equation given 
Above for the purpose of estimating 
the population of unincorporated vil¬ 


lages. Furthermore, with the degree 
of relationship indicated above it is 
justifiable to place a high degree of 
reliance upon the estimates secured 
in this manner. For present purposes 
only two preliminary estimates are 
reported. The first of these refers to 
the number of unincorporated vil¬ 
lages according to size; and the sec¬ 
ond gives the population of these un¬ 
incorporated villages. 

In the 26 states for which my tabu¬ 
lations have already been completed, 
Dun & Bradstreet list a total of 20,765 
small centers in addition to those 
that are incorporated. This is indi¬ 
cative of the very large number of 
unincorporated villages and hamlets 
that dot the nation. Probably the 
total is not less than 43,000. 4 Ob¬ 
viously a large share of these are 
mere crossroads stores or hamlets 
that contain but one or two mercan¬ 
tile establishments. However, many 
of them are of considerable size: 46 
of those in the 26 states contained 
100 or more businesses; 126 embraced 
between 50 and 99 firms; and 2,371 
of them contained from 10 to 49 busi¬ 
ness units. In such states as Cali¬ 
fornia, Connecticut, Texas, Wiscon¬ 
sin, and Washington, relatively large 
unincorporated villages are numer¬ 
ous. On the other hand in Iowa, South 
Dakota, Georgia, Idaho, and Missis- 

♦Paul H.' Landis, utilizing Bradetreet*$ 
Commercial Ratinga for 1930 got a total of 
56,576, of which 13,488 were the incor- 

K rated rural centers. See his, “The Num- 
r of Unincorporated Places in the United 
States and Their Estimated Populations,” 
Rtaearch Studiea of the St&te Collage of 
Waahington , Vol. VI, December, 1938, p. 
166. 
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sippi, most of the unincorporated 
places are very small. 

As indicated above in the incor¬ 
porated villages of the nation, one 
business unit is the equivalent of 21 
persons in the measurement of the 
size of the village. Using the regres¬ 
sion equation developed above for 
drawing the line between hamlets 
and villages, all those unincorporated 
centers containing less than seven 
business units should be included with 
the hamlets and only those with seven 
or more businesses should be retained 
in the village category. On this basis 
there is a total of 4,216 unincor¬ 
porated villages in the 26 states. In 
all probability the ratio of unincor¬ 
porated to incorporated villages in 
these states is closely comparable to 
that in the nation as a whole. If so, 
the number of unincorporated vil¬ 
lages, i.e., unincorporated centers 
containing seven or more business 
units in 1940, was approximately 
7,600. When the tabulations for the 
other 22 states are completed, this 
number can be determined accurately, 
but in all probability this estimate is 
a very close one. This would make 
the total number of villages in the 
United States incorporated and unin¬ 
corporated number some 19,360/* 
The data also indicate that unin¬ 
corporated villages are considerably 
smaller in size than those that are 
incorporated. As indicated above in 


This number compares favorably with 
that (19.372) eecured by Landis (ibid., p. 
175), and is somewhat more exact than that 
of Edmund deS. Brunner and John H. Kolb. 
(Rural Soeial Trends, New York: McGraw* 
Hill Book Company, 1938. p. 84) who say 
that “it is esttmaM that there are more 


than 7,000 such place*.* 


measuring the size of the incor¬ 
porated villages, one business unit is 
the equivalent of 21 persons. Esti¬ 
mates of the population of the unin¬ 
corporated villages based on the 
formula that is given above indicate 
a population of 8,000,000 persons in 
the unincorporated villages of the 26 
states or 6,360,000 for the nation as a 
whole. Combined with the population 
of incorporated villages this would 
give a total of some 14,500,000 as the 
village population of the nation in 
1940/ 


The Functions of the Village 

1. Trade as the Primary Function of 
the American Village . 

Most villages in the United States 
came into being as trade and service 
centers for the farm families living 
on the land in the surrounding ter¬ 
ritory. 7 Today trade, manufacturing 
(broadly interpreted to include car¬ 
pentering, bricklaying, and other 
skilled trades), communication and 
transportation, and the professions 
continue to constitute the raison 


"This is considerably above the figure 
(12,500,000) supplied by Sanderson and 
published in Wiufam F. Ogburn and Meyer 
F. Nimkoff, Sociology , Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1940, p. 405, but far under 
the one with the data (source unknown) 

f iven by the same writers stating that 
5,000,000 persons live in “hamlets, villages 
and small towns with less than 2600 In¬ 
habitants.” Ibid., p. 465. It does, however, 
agree rather dosdy with Landis’ estimate 
of 14,331,177 for the 1980 population. Op. 
cit. , p. 184. 

'Consult the interesting typological sketch 
of Albian W. Small and George E. Vincent, 
An introduction to the Study of Society , 
New York: The American Book Company, 
1894, pp. 123-131. 
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d'itre of most of our villages. 8 Of the 
gainfully-employed male residents of 
United States villages, only a small 
portion are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. In other words the primary 
function of the American village is 
to serve as a trade and service center 
for the farmers in the surrounding 
area. This is in sharp contrast with 
the principal function of Old World 
and Latin American villages which 
are primarily residential centers for 
farm families, the trading function 
being of secondary importance. 

There are of course important dif¬ 
ferences between the villages of the 
nation. Many of those that are lo¬ 
cated on the fringes of cities and 
towns are primarily residential areas 
or manufacturing centers. In certain 
parts of the country, and particularly 
in the Mormon and Spanish settle¬ 
ments in the Rocky Mountain and 
southwestern parts of the country, 
the village pattern of settlement has 
been used. Just as in Europe, Asia, or 
Latin America, these villages are 
composed principally of farm homes. 
But most American villages are pri¬ 
marily trade and service centers; 
these should be listed as their most 
important functions. 

2. The Village as the Nucleus of the 
Emerging Rural Community . 

The United States long has suf¬ 
fered for want of a strong, clearly 
defined, and well integrated rural 
community. Colonial America was for 

B Cf. Edmund deS. Brunner, Village Com- 
munitiee , New York: Doubleday, Doran ft 
Company, 1928, pp. 44-46; and Edmund 
deS. Brunner ana John H. Kolb, op, oit, t 
pp. 88-89. 


the most part cut to the neighborhood 
pattern. With minor exceptions the 
principal locality groupings were 
small in size, consisted of persons 
closely knit together by intimate 
social bonds, and were areas within 
which the social interaction was al¬ 
most exclusively on a face-to-face 
basis. But despite a high degree of 
self-sufficiency on the part of each 
family, it still was necessary to go 
outside the group for satisfaction of 
many elemental needs. As settlement 
edged forward from the Appalach¬ 
ians to the Pacific, federal policies of 
land distribution and the scattered 
farmsteads type of settlement played 
important roles in keeping locality 
groupings small, i.e., in the neighbor¬ 
hood stage. Until the opening of the 
twentieth century, closely knit neigh¬ 
borhoods formed the warp and woof 
of rural society, and for the bulk of 
the farm population larger areas of 
association were relatively unimpor¬ 
tant. Prior to 1900 it was customary, 
and to a considerable extent justi¬ 
fiable, to speak of the American 
farmer as the “man without a com¬ 
munity.” With the passage of time 
and especially with the development 
of improved methods of communica¬ 
tion and transportation, neighbor¬ 
hood ties have weakened, the vista of 
the farm family has broadened, and 
there is emerging in rural America a 
locality group that can meet most of 
the criteria of a real community. 

These changes have meant a con¬ 
siderable disorganization of old struc¬ 
tural patterns, but out of it all the 
village is rapidly finding its place as 
the center of this larger and more 
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complex web of rural living. In ad¬ 
dition to the economic institutions 
and agencies which are primary, the 
village is becoming of increasing im¬ 
portance in other social spheres. 
Neighborhood institutions, such as 
the open-country church or the one- 
room school, and informal recrea¬ 
tional activities, are declining in im¬ 
portance or passing. On the other 
hand the village church is enrolling 
increasing proportions of farm mem¬ 
bers; centralized schools usually are 
located in the village center; and the 
movies and other forms of com¬ 
mercialized entertainment in the vil¬ 
lage are becoming largely dependent 
upon the farm population. It seems 
fair to say that the social functions 
of the village already promise to rival 
its economic functions.® 


8. The Village as America's “Old 
Folks' Homer 

Villages also perform some very 
highly important demographic func¬ 
tions for our national society. In con¬ 
tradistinction to the farms which are 
the seed bed of national population 
and the cities which are the con¬ 
sumers of population, the village is 
the place where a disproportionately 
large share of the nation’s old persons 


•The literature on this subject is volumin¬ 
ous. See, for example, two recent articles, 
Dwight Sanderson, “The Relation of the 
School to the Sociological Status of the 
Rural Community, and T. Lynn Smith, 
“The Role of the Community in American 
Rural Life,” in The Journal of Educational 
Sociology , Vol. 14, March, 1941. Consult 
also, Edmund deS. Brunner and John H. 
Kolb. op. dt., pp. 171-174? 210; and Ed¬ 
mund deS. Brunner and Irving Lorge, Rural 
Trcndc in Dt j fr ees ien Years, New York: 
Columbia UnivaySt? Inn, 1937, pp. 145- 
147, 806406. 


live out the declining years of their 
lives. As Brunner and Kolb have cor¬ 
rectly stated the village is “rural 
America’s old folks’ home.’’ The im¬ 
portance of its function as an uncon¬ 
gested, healthful, and inexpensive 
abode for the aged should not be 
minimized. If it has played this part 
during years of peace, war is likely 
to enhance still further this role of 
the American village. 

Unfortunately for those of us who 
are interested in rural population, 
the data pertaining to the demo¬ 
graphic characteristics of the village 
population leave a great deal to be 
desired. However, enough data are 
available to establish the fact that the 
villages contain a disproportionately 
large share of the old people of the 
nation. 10 Thus in 1930 the inhabitants 
of the 3,087 incorporated villages 
with between 1,000 and 2,500 inhab¬ 
itants (the only ones for which data 
are available) contained only 3.9 per 
cent of the national population. But 
in these same villages resided 5.6 per 
cent of all persons aged 66 and over 
in the United States. On a relative 
basis, this means that the aged popu¬ 
lation was 40 per cent more impor¬ 
tant in the villages than it was in the 
national population. Furthermore, in 
almost every state in the union, the 
village population contained a dis¬ 
proportionately large share of the 
aged. Exceptions to this rule are to 
be found only in three recently set¬ 
tled western states (Arizona, Idaho, 


"Cf. Edmund deS. Brunner and John H. 
Kolb, op. cit., p. 23; and T. Lynn Smith. 
“Some Aspects of Village Demography,” 
Social Force c, Vol. 20 (October, 1941), pp. 
15-25* 
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and Montana) in which many pio¬ 
neers had not yet reached the most 
advanced ages. Throughout much of 
the nation and particularly in the 
northern and midwestern states, the 
villages contained old persons in pro¬ 
portions that were half again as high 
as the percentages in the respective 
states. It is not overstating the case 
to assert that the provision of a 
place of habitation for the aged mem¬ 
bers of the population is one of the 
more important functions of the 
village. 

Closely allied to this demographic 
function is the low sex ratio of the 
village population and the high pro¬ 
portion of widowed and divorced fe¬ 
males who reside in the small incor¬ 
porated centers of the nation. It is 
likely that a large proportion of these 
widowed and divorced females have 
moved in from the surrounding 
farms. 

4. The Village as the Arena of 
Rural-urban Conflict 

The fact that the social and eco¬ 
nomic environment of city and coun¬ 
try people is vastly different is widely 
recognized. Also rather well under¬ 
stood is the proposition that these 
differences in the man-made environ¬ 
ment or culture of the two groups 
have significant influences in molding 
the personalities of rural and urban 
people. That these personality differ¬ 
ences and the differing folkways, 
mores, and cultural patterns in which 
they have their roots lead to a con¬ 
stant and often severe conflict be¬ 
tween the urban and rural parts of 
our society is also rather generally 
understood. But that the village is 


the arena in which this conflict occurs 
has seldom if ever received any de¬ 
tailed analysis. My immediate pur¬ 
pose is to illustrate the nature of this 
important village function. 

It is because the American village 
serves, not as a residential center for 
farm families, but as a market, a 
trade center, and a social center for 
families living in the surrounding 
open country territory that it be¬ 
comes the arena for rural-urban con¬ 
flict. The stress laid upon this point 
is not to overlook the important fact 
that many rural-urban contacts re¬ 
sult in an end highly satisfactory to 
both segments of society. It is merely 
to emphasize that the village serves 
as the focal point in which urban 
values, attitudes, and patterns of liv¬ 
ing clash head on with those from 
the country, and that a great deal 'of 
conflict is generated by this brusque 
contact. This clash of interests arises 
in a great many aspects of life, but it 
may be illustrated with a few simple 
examples. 

Consider first one of the economic 
aspects. Long after the city man has 
become so highly specialized that he 
is either a laborer, a capitalist, or 
engaged in managerial activities, the 
great bulk of the farmers continue to 
perform all three of these economic 
functions. For this reason and also 
because he deals largely with living 
growing things, lives in a'sparsely- 
populated district, and has few but 
intimate and enduring social con¬ 
tacts, the farmer has a set of atti¬ 
tudes towards such things as hours 
of work, wage rates, and prices that 
is considerably different from those 
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possessed by any one class of city 
men. As indicated above, village 
banks, retail outlets, and other busi¬ 
ness Arms are the media of contact 
between these divergent urban and 
rural attitudes, values, and patterns 
of behavior. 

Thus we may cite the example of 
the farmer who takes his car to the 
village garage for a repair job. Even 
in the smallest crossroads center the 
garage is an institution that brings 
into the rural area the wage scales 
and commodity prices of Detroit and 
other large cities. The farmer is used 
to differentials: he rarely pays wage 
rates that are comparable to those of 
the city. But unless he can do the 
work himself, he must pay the na¬ 
tional wage and price scales in the 
garage. Nothing outrages the farmer 
more than this situation, especially 
in those numerous cases in which the 
mechanic is the “good-for-nothing" 
son of a neighbor who has gone off to 
the village looking for an “easy job." 

In the field of educational theory 
and practice, the village is also the 
scene of conflict between the tradit¬ 
ional rural attitudes and behavior and 
the innovations introduced by urban 
trained teachers and curricula de¬ 
signed to meet the needs of city chil¬ 
dren. Sharp conflicts are engendered 
in respect to content, teaching meth¬ 
ods, discipline, and school organiza¬ 
tion and administration. Not unusual 
are the cases in which the farm dis¬ 
tricts are hotbeds of discontent 
deeply angered with the ‘fHQ*” of a 
school curriculum, completely horri¬ 
fied by the “p*pgreesivte methods" of 
instruction, folly disgusted with “lax" 


school discipline, and thoroughly re¬ 
bellious about actual or proposed de¬ 
lineation of school administration or 
attendance areas. Gerrymandering of 
school districts, which the farmer 
often thinks is for village advantage, 
and consolidations are frequently 
basic in all these disputes. My inten¬ 
tion is neither to praise nor to blame 
either side to the disputes, merely to 
emphasize that the village is the 
place in which the clash of systems 
occurs. 

The village is also the place in 
which the modernistic religious prac¬ 
tices and beliefs of the city collide 
with the traditional religious atti¬ 
tudes and expressions of the country¬ 
men. As has been shown by the ex¬ 
cellent studies of Brunner and his 
associates, the village is increasingly 
becoming the focal point for rural re¬ 
ligious activities. But in the village 
church the farmer comes into contact 
with a trained minister who has been 
exposed to the facts and theories of 
modern biological and physical 
science, the current contributions of 
the social sciences relative to social 
and cultural change or the social 
functions of the church, and perhaps 
to some elements of the higher crit¬ 
icism. The pulpit of the village 
church serves as the faucet through 
which these ideas are let loose on the 
countryside. Probably to the villager, 
and certainly to the farmer, much of 
the preaching of contemporary liberal 
or unorthodox ministers is in funda¬ 
mental conflict with many traditional 
beliefs that are deeply imbedded in 
cultural and emotional foundations. 
Probably the conflict between “mod- 
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ernism” and “fundamentalism” 
reaches its acme in the village 
church. 11 

The foregoing analysis should be 
sufficient to demonstrate that the vil¬ 
lage is the principal arena for the 
clash of rural and urban attitudes 
and patterns of living. Before leav¬ 
ing this subject, however, it should 
be indicated that these differences, as 
all others, must ultimately be re¬ 
solved. Men cannot fight all the time. 
Some of the ways in which a modus 
vivendi are obtained are extremely 
interesting. Sub rosa the garage may 
fail to charge the stipulated prices or 
wage scales; as attested by The 
Reader's Digest survey, the vigilance 
of rural mores keeps exploitation at a 
minimum in village garages; 12 pub¬ 
lic employees may keep longer work¬ 
ing or office hours in the village than 
in the city; departures from tradit¬ 
ional curricula or teaching methods 
may be less “progressive” than in 
the larger centers; and the minister’s 
orthodoxy may be carefully examined 
before he is employed by the village 
church. 

“The severe personality conflict which the 
village minister undergoes is an important 
point that I do not attempt to treat here. 

““For square, competent service, seek out 
a garage where farmers go.” The Reader ’« 
Digest, July, 1941, p. 6. 


Summary and Conclusions 

In conclusion let me summarize by 
repeating the following points. 

1. In the United States the small 
centers are not declining in number 
and population. Any decrease is at¬ 
tributable to the facts that many 
hamlets are growing into villages, 
many villages into urban centers. 

2. Only a partial knowledge of vil¬ 
lages may be had from the data on 
those that are incorporated. I esti¬ 
mate that there are in the United 
States more than 7,600 unincorpo¬ 
rated villages, and that these places 
contain more than 5,350,000 resi¬ 
dents. 

3. The village continues to function 
as the primary trade center for the 
farm population, and in addition it is 
rapidly coming into its own as the 
nucleus of the emerging rural com¬ 
munity. 

4. Villages and small towns per¬ 
form a very essential function by 
serving as a relatively quiet, peaceful, 
and economical abode for high pro¬ 
portions of society’s more dependent 
classes, such as aged persons of both 
sexes, and especially for widowed and 
divorced females. 

5. The village constitutes the line 
of contact and frequently the line of 
scrimmage between the rural and 
urban cultures or worlds. 
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Abstract 

Although in the peat, death rates of urban residents have been almost uni¬ 
versally higher then the rates of rural residents, the superior health and 
medical sendees and facilities in urban areas have been gradually reducing 
this differential. In 1900 the urban death rate was 50 percent higher than the 
rural rate; in 1939 the urban rate was about 10 to 12 percent higher after 
allowance is made for incomplete registration of deaths of rural residents. 
Infant and maternal mortality rates are now higher in rural areas. Sickness 
rates are approximately the same in rural and urban areas, but the relative 
number of physicians and hospitals is much greater in cities than in the 
country. The traditional pattern of public health activities with its emphasis 
on community sanitation and the control of communicable diseases makes 
almost no provision for direct medical care. The Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion has initiated medical care plans for its clients but these, at best, can serve 
only one or two percent of the rural population. 

Aunque en el pasado, la proporcidn de defunciones entre los habitantes 
urbanos ha sido casi siempre m&s alta que la proporcidn entre los habitantes 
rurales, los mejores servicios medicos de sanidid en las areas urbanas han 
reduddo poco a poco esta diferencia. En 1900 la proporcidn urbana de defun- 
dones fue 50 poT dento mds alta que la proporcion rural; en 1939 la proporcidn 
urbana fud cerca de 10 a 12 por dento mis alta, aun teniendo en cuenta el 
registro incompleto de defunciones entre los habitantes rurales. La mortalidad 
inlentil y la mortalidad materna ahora son m&s altas en areas rurales. Las 
porpordones de enfermedadas son casi iguales en areas urbanas y rurales, pero 
el ntimero reletivo de mA dicos y de hospTt&les es mucho mayor en las cidudades 
que en los cempos. El modelo tradicional de actividadeB de sanided ptiblica con 
bu dnfasis en el saneamiento de la comunidad y el control de eniermedades 
contagiosas, no hace casi ninguna provision para el socorro directo. 

La Farm Security Administration ha Inldado nlanes de socorro m&dico para 
sus cWentee, pero bstos, a \o mks, pueden servir soiamente a uno o dos por ciento 
de la pobladbn rural. 


Early writers on morality and po¬ 
litical arithmetic referred to cities as 
the graveyards of humanity. So far 
as can be estimated from available 
records the death rate in London as 
late as 1750 was about 50 per 1,000 
population. Sir William Petty writ¬ 
ing during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century stated that, if all 
the inhabitants of the wofld were 
living in cities the size of London 


• Paper presented at the annual meeting 
of the Rural Sociological Society, New York 
City, Dec^biJtVWl. 

t Senior BJoohdmist. Federal Security 
Agency, U. S* Public Health Service, 
Betheada, Md. > 


and subject to the same unhealthful 
conditions that existed there, the 
human race would become extinct 
within two centuries at the most. 

Although accurate records are not 
available it is probable that deaths 
outnumbered births in many if not 
all of the large cities even as late as 
the eighteenth century so that the 
population was maintained only by 
the migration of persons from the 
smaller towns and open country. 
These high death rates were primar¬ 
ily the result of the almost incredibly 
filthy condition of the streets and 
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homes. Garbage and refuse of every 
description was thrown into the 
street; the homes of the poorer 
classes were mere hovels, packed side 
by side and back to back; the water 
supply was continually polluted by 
the accumulation of refuse. Epi¬ 
demics of contagious diseases were 
common and the most severe of these 
often killed a large proportion of the 
population. 

The development of the factory 
system of production resulting from 
the Industrial Revolution increased 
the congestion of population in urban 
centers. It became evident that if 
large cities were to continue to exist 
energetic measures must be taken to 
make them more livable. Streets were 
paved and widened, sewerB were 
built, garbage was no longer per¬ 
mitted to be dumped in the street, 
the water supply was purified, old 
houses were demolished and more 
sanitary dwellings were erected, in¬ 
spection of milk and other foods be¬ 
came more and more common, and 
action was taken to control the spread 
of communicable diseases. From these 
and many other similar measures de¬ 
veloped the modern health and sani¬ 
tary regulations which make large 
cities inhabitable. 

The greatest achievements in the 
conquest of disease have been re¬ 
corded in the lifetime of persons now 
living. Probably no other comparable 
period since the beginning of man, 
and certainly no other period in re¬ 
cent history, has witnessed an in¬ 
crease in average length of life equal 
to that which has occurred in the 
United States since 1900. During the 


past 40 years the expectation of life 
at birth has increased nearly one- 
third or about 15 years and is now 
approximately 65 years for the white 
population. 

There is no evidence that man has 
changed biologically during the pe¬ 
riod in reference. The progress in the 
conquest of disease is the result of 
man's increasing control of his en¬ 
vironment combined with advances 
in scientific knowledge of biological 
and chemical agents for preventing 
and controlling disease, of advances 
in medical science, of a rise in the 
level of living, and of a more wide¬ 
spread knowledge of personal hygiene 
and health. 

Unfortunately the increase in aver¬ 
age length of life has not been shared 
equally by all persons in the popula¬ 
tion. Since the original stimulus for 
public health activities arose from 
the unhealthful conditions in cities it 
is to be expected that the improve¬ 
ment in health which has resulted 
from such activities should have 
been greater in urban than in rural 
populations. If such is the case, it is 
possible that the health of urban resi¬ 
dents is now as good as or better than 
that of rural residents. 

Accurate indices of ill health for 
urban and rural populations are dif¬ 
ficult to obtain. Although annual mor¬ 
tality records have been available 
since 1900 it was not untiM938 that 
such records became available for the 
entire country. But even though mor¬ 
tality records have been available for 
part of the country since 1900, their 
usefulness as an index of the mortal¬ 
ity rate in rural and urban communi- 
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ties has been seriously impaired by 
the manner in which they have been 
tabulated and published by the Bu¬ 
reau of the Census. 

Prior to 1980 the definition of rural 
in the published tabulations of the 
Division of Vital Statistics was dif¬ 
ferent from the definition of rural 
used by the Division of Population. 
Since that time the Division of Vital 
Statistics has used two definitions of 
rural—places with less than 10,000 
population, and places with less than 
2,500 population. 

More serious than this diversity in 
definition, however, has been the per¬ 
sistence of the Division of Vital Sta¬ 
tistics in tabulating mortality statis¬ 
tics by the place of occurrence of the 
death rather than by the place of 
residence of the deceased. Since 1935 
tabulations have been made of the 
total number of deaths by place of 
residence so that it is possible to ob¬ 
tain an idea of the proportion of 
deaths of non-residents in the total 
number of recorded deaths in differ¬ 
ent-sized communities. In 1938 the 
percentage of non-residents in the 
total number of recorded deaths was 
13 in cities of 100,000 or more popu¬ 
lation, 21 in cities of 25,000 to 100,- 
000 population, 23 in cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 population, 10 in places of 
2,500 to 10,000 population, and 8 in 
rural areas. These averages conceal 
the extreme variability which is ap¬ 
parent when individual places are 
compared. 

Unless present plans are modified, 
the detailed tabulations of mortality 
statistics by age, sex, color, size of 
community and feauae of death will 


continue to be published, at least for 
the years immediately preceding and 
following 1940, by place of occur¬ 
rence rather than by place of resi¬ 
dence in spite of all the evidence 
demonstrating that rates computed 
from these tabulations may be as 
much as 20 to 25 per cent in error in 
many instances. Since, for practical 
purposes, it is impossible to prepare 
accurate estimates of population by 
size of community for intercensal 
years, it will be at least 1950 before 
accurate population counts are avail¬ 
able for the computation of mortality 
rates in urban and rural areas on the 
supposition that the tabulation pro¬ 
cedure for mortality records will be 
revised within the next decade. 

The basic data for preparing other 
indices of ill health, such as measures 
of morbidity, physical defects and im¬ 
pairments, mental disease, and mal¬ 
nutrition, either are not available or 
must be obtained from separate in¬ 
vestigations of limited scope so that 
only tentative conclusions may be 
drawn. However, the information 
available is sufficient to indicate the 
general nature of the trend in ill 
health in rural and urban popula¬ 
tions. 

Table 1 presents the number of 
deaths per 1,000 population by age 
groups for rural and urban popula¬ 
tions in 1900 and 1939 and the per¬ 
centage decrease during that interval. 
The percentage change is only ap¬ 
proximate since neither the definition 
of rural nor the area involved are the 
same for both periods* Nevertheless 
it is believed that the general trend 
in mortality is correctly portrayed. 
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Table l 

Number of Deaths Per 1,000 Population by Age in Rural and Urban Communi¬ 
ties and the Percentage Decrease in the Death Rates, 1900-02 to 1989. 




1000-02 


1989 



Agt 

Rural 

(under 

8,000 

fiC> 

Urban 

(8,000 

Rural 

(under 

8,000 

popu¬ 

lation) 

Urban 

(8,600 

Percenter* Decrease 
1900-08 to 1989 

popu¬ 

lation) 

popu¬ 

lation) 

Rural 

Urban 

0- 4 

32.1 

56.6 

12.2 

16.3 

62 

71 

5- 9 

3.2 

5.2 

1.0 

1.7 

68 

67 

10-14 

2.5 

2.9 

0.9 

1.4 

62 

53 

15-19 

4.2 

4.8 

1.8 

2.1 

67 

67 

20-24 

5.8 

7.1 

2.7 

2.7 

54 

63 

26-29 

6.2 

8.4 

3.0 

3.1 

52 

68 

80-34 

6.4 

9.8 

3.3 

3.7 

49 

62 

85-44 

7.3 

12.5 

4.9 

5.9 

33 

58 

45-54 

10.6 

18.9 

8.7 

11.7 

18 

38 

55-64 

20.6 

35.0 

17.5 

23.7 

15 

82 

65-74 

47.8 

68.6 

39.6 

48.8 

17 

29 

75 and over 

133.6 

155.4 

122.4 

117.4 

8 

25 

All ages: 

Crude 

14.2 

18.4 

9.5 

11.4 

33 

88 

Standardized 

13.9 

20.8 

9.5 

11.3 

32 

51 


The rates for 1900-02 are for the original registration states; those for 1989 are for 
the total United States. The 1939 rates have been corrected for non-resident deaths by 
multiplying the rates for each age group by the ratio of resident to recorded deaths 
for all ages combined. The total United States population for 1940 was used as the 
standard population. 


Since 1900 the death rate in urban 
communities has declined slightly 
more than 50 per cent while the rate 
in rural areas has declined only 32 
per cent. The greater relative decline 
in the death rate of the urban popu¬ 
lation exists at each age group with 
the exception of ages 5-19 years 
which show about the same relative 
change in both rural and urban 
communities. 

In spite of the greater relative de¬ 
cline in mortality rates in urban than 
in rural areas the rates are still 
higher in urban areas. In 1900, the 
standardized (for age) urban death 
rate was 50 per cent higher than the 
corresponding rural rate; in 1939, 


the urban rate was 20 per cent 
higher. However, the actual differ¬ 
ence almost certainly is less than 20 
per cent. Although precise figures 
cannot be stated there is considerable 
evidence that the registration of 
deaths in many rural areas is seri¬ 
ously incomplete. For the country as 
a whole as many as 10 per cent of the 
deaths of rural residents may be un¬ 
registered. A conservative estimate 
would make the urban mortality rate 
about 10 to 12 per cent higher than 
the rural rate. 

For many diseases against which 
medical and public health activities 
have been especially successful, the 
present death rate is higher in rural 
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than in urban areas. Only two in¬ 
stances will be cited here. In 1938, 
the resident maternal mortality rate 
in places of less than 10,000 popula¬ 
tion was 12 per cent higher than the 
corresponding rate in places of 10,000 
or more population. In 1939 the resi¬ 
dent infant mortality rate for white 
infants was 41 in places of 10,000 or 
more population, 50 in places of 2,500 
to 10,000 population, and 46 in places 
of less than 2,500 population. The 
rate in rural areas was 12 per cent 
higher than the rate in cities of 
10,000 or more population; however, 
the highest rate was in the small 
towns of 2,500 to 10,000 population. 
The rate for colored infants was the 
same in rural areas and in cities of 
10,000 or more population; the rate 
in the small towns was 26 per cent 
higher than the rate in the two other 
sized places. Part of the higher mor¬ 
tality rates from these two causes in 
rural areas may be due to incomplete 
registration of births and deaths but 
it is doubtful if this factor alone 
accounts for the higher rural rates 
reported by the Bureau of the Census. 

The amount of nonfatal illness in 
the rural population is unknown. 
Data collected by the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care indicate 
that case rates of illness are about 
the same among persons living in the 
open country and in large cities of 
100,000 or more population while the 
highest rates are found among per¬ 
sons living in the small and medium 
sized towns and cities. 1 But these 


‘Harold F. Dorn j The Relative Amount 
ot IB Health in Rural and Urban Com¬ 
munities. Public Health Reports 63, 1181- 
1105, 1088. * 


data are based on the reports of only 
a few thousand individuals in se¬ 
lected communities and should be con¬ 
sidered as only suggestive of the rel¬ 
ative amount of illness in urban and 
rural areas. 

Practically nothing is known con¬ 
cerning the proportion of the popu¬ 
lation with physical defects and im¬ 
pairments in rural and urban com¬ 
munities. However, the scanty infor¬ 
mation which is available clearly in¬ 
dicates an accumulation of conditions 
needing medical attention among 
rural residents. During 1940 the 
Farm Security Administration con¬ 
ducted physical examinations of 
11,497 persons in farm operator 
families in 21 rural counties in 17 
States. Since only farm operators and 
their families were examined the 
son is probably somewhat less than 
number of reported defects per per- 
the number which would be found if 
farm tenants and laborers were also 
included. 

The average number of defects 
was about 3.5 per person. 3 One or 
more decayed teeth were reported for 
69 per cent of all persons examined; 
28 per cent of the whites and 17 per 
cent of the Negroes had defective 
vision in both eyes; 55 per cent of the 
whites and 62 per cent of the Negroes 
had diseased.tonsils; 9 per cent of 
white head# of households had a 
hernia; riefco l * or the after effects of 
riekets ^fttt* found in 6 per cent of 
the wUlto dhildren and in 10 per cent 
of coUi&B children under 15 years of 
— oJ 

*Pmm unptiMished data of The Farm 
Sieuri^Ataimilstration supplied by Jesae 
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age; second and third degree perineal 
tears were discovered in 39 per cent 
of all colored wives and in 42 per cent 
of all white wives. Without going into 
further detail, these data reveal an 
accumulation of remediable con¬ 
ditions which can be explained only 
on the basis of lack of medical care. 

Commitments to mental hospitals 
are relatively more frequent in urban 
populations but such rates reflect 
availability of hospital facilities, 
family attitudes and possibility of 
home care as well as the incidence of 
mental disease so that the interpreta¬ 
tion of statistics of mental disease is 
beset with difficulty. 8 

Studies made by the Bureau of 
Home Economics show that the pro¬ 
portion of nonrelief farm families 
with a fair or good diet is slightly 
higher than the corresponding pro¬ 
portion of village and city families— 
76 per cent as compared with 65 per 
cent. 4 However, the variation within 
each population group undoubtedly is 
much greater than that between 
them. The fact that one-fourth of the 
farm families and more than one- 
third of the village and city families 
reported diets which failed in one or 
more respects to meet the minimum 
standard for adequate nutrition re¬ 
veals the potential malnutrition of 
large numbers of persons in both 
types of communities. It is not pos¬ 
sible with available information to 
determine whether or not these re¬ 
ported dietary deficiencies eventually 

• Ibid . 

‘Hazel K. Stiebling: Are We Well Fed? 
U. S. Dept, of Agriculture Mize. Pub. No. 
480, 1941. 


result in clinically observable malnu¬ 
trition. Until more accurate and 
readily available methods for detect¬ 
ing nutritional diseases are per¬ 
fected an exact statement of the mag¬ 
nitude of this problem cannot be 
made. It appears likely, nevertheless, 
that nutritional diseases constitute 
one of the most important medical 
and public health problems, not be¬ 
cause they are highly fatal but be¬ 
cause they may be responsible for 
lowered vitality and extensive dis¬ 
ability. 

In summary it may be said that 
regardless of how it is measured, the 
health of rural residents still is bet¬ 
ter than that of urban residents but 
that the difference is much less than 
40 years ago. Indeed for certain 
causes of death against which med¬ 
ical and public health activities have 
been especially successful, the death 
rate is now lower in urban than rural 
areas. If present trends continue, 
mortality rates among urban resi¬ 
dents may become less than those for 
rural residents for an increasing list 
of diseases. 

If this is the case, as seems very 
possible, it will be the direct result of 
the superior medical and health fa¬ 
cilities available to urban residents. 
At the same time that it is becoming 
more and more true that health can 
be bought, within certain limits of 
course, it is also true that modern 
medical facilities and services are 
freely available only to those who can 
afford to pay for them. Formerly the 
entire equipment of a physician in¬ 
cluding his supply of drugs and med¬ 
icines could be carried in a small bag. 
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Today the training of medical stu¬ 
dents makes them dependent upon 
hospital facilities where various lab¬ 
oratory tests may be made and where 
expensive and elaborate diagnostic 
and therapeutic equipment is avail¬ 
able. Since the provision and main¬ 
tenance of these services and equip¬ 
ment requires a considerable outlay 
of capital, medical facilities are dis¬ 
tributed largely on the basis of the 
ability to pay rather than the med¬ 
ical needs of prospective patients. 

Not only are there fewer beds per 
1,000 population in Mississippi than 
in Massachusetts but the beds avail¬ 
able are occupied a smaller propor¬ 
tion of the time. One explanation of 
this is the larger percentage of bedB 
in hospitals operated for profit, 29 per 
cent in Mississippi and 5 per cent in 
Massachusetts. In each State, beds in 
proprietary hospitals are occupied a 
smaller proportion of the time than 
beds in non-profit and government 
hospitals. This is especially true in 
States where a high percentage of 
the population has a small cash 
income. 

Except in the case of hospitals for 
persons with tuberculosis and mental 
disease most of which are operated 
by governmental agencies, hospital 
service is largely for those who can 
pay. Sixty-two per cent of the beds in 
general hospitals are controlled by 
non-governmental agencies which de¬ 
pend principally upon fees for 
support 

Not only are hospital facilities 
available to those with ability to pay 
but such facilities Are limited or even 
unavailable in areas where only a 


small proportion of the population 
can pay for the services. For example, 
the number of general hospital beds 
per 1,000 population ranges from 1.5 
in Mississippi, 1.8 in Arkansas and 
1.9 in Kentucky to 5.2 in Massa¬ 
chusetts, 5.8 in California and 10.0 
in the District of Columbia (table 2). 
Are we to assume on the basis of 
these figures that the people in Massa¬ 
chusetts need three and one-half 
times as much hospital care as the 
residents of Mississippi? There is no 
evidence which indicates that the 
actual needs of the population of 
Massachusetts are any greater than 
the needs of the population of Mis¬ 
sissippi. 

Although it is not possible to com¬ 
pare directly the availability and 
utilization of hospital services by 
rural as compared with urban resi¬ 
dents, it is possible to compare such 
services in counties which are essen¬ 
tially rural with those in essentially 
urban counties. There are 1,340 
counties which are more than 50 
miles from an important hospital cen¬ 
ter, that is a city with 250 or more 
hospital beds. 8 Although these coun¬ 
ties contain some urban population 
as defined by the Bureau of the 
Census, they are rural for all prac¬ 
tical purposes. 

The population of the 1,340 coun¬ 
ties is between 20 and 25 million in¬ 
habitants or about one-sixth of the 
total population of the United States. 
For the country as a whole there are 
about 8.8 general and special hos¬ 
pital beds per 1,000 population; in 

*V. M. Hoge: Rural Hospital Needs. Hos¬ 
pitals, November 1938. 
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Table 2 

General Hospital Facilities and Use in Selected States, 1940 


State 

Number of 
bads par 
l,000jmm- 

Pareantefa 
of bads in _ 
proprietary 
hospitals 

Total 

AVERAGE PERCENTAGE OF 
BEDS OCCUPIED 

Govern- Non- 

mant profit 

Propri¬ 

etary 

Mississippi 

1.5 

29 

66 

67 

80 

40 

Arkansas 

1.8 

19 

68 

84 

57 

40 

Kentucky 

1.9 

13 

60 

63 

60 

52 

Massachusetts 

5.2 

5 

72 

72 

73 

64 

California 

5.3 

9 

71 

74 

70 

59 

District of Columbia 

10.0 

4 

78 

75 

86 

70 


Computed from data published in the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
March 15, 1941. 


the group of rural counties there are 
1.6 or less than half as many. The 
number of admissions per 1,000 popu¬ 
lation is only slightly more than one- 
half the rate for the entire country 
and about one-third the rate for large 
metropolitan centers. As a result, the 
average percentage of available beds 
occupied is 63 in the 1,340 rural 
counties compared with 70 for the en¬ 


tire country. Perhaps the best index 
of the quantity of service given is the 
per capita hospital patient day. For 
the country as a whole this is about 
0.8 of a day; in large metropolitan 
centers it is about 1.3 days; in the 
1,340 counties it is 0.3 of a day and 

the counties in the South it is only 
0.2 of a day. 

In Table 3 are presented a few 


Table 8 

Indices of Medical Care Received by Persons Living in Different Sized 

Communities 


SERVICE 

! 

100.000 
or more 
population 

5,000 to 
100,000 
population 

Towns with 

less than 

5,000 popu¬ 
lation 

Open 

oonntry 

Illness rates ner 1,000 population 

809 

906 

937 

787 

Percentage ox persons with a history 
of smallpox vaccination 

73 

54 

49 

39 

Annual frequency of surgical opera¬ 
tions per 1,000 population 

Percentage of illnesses treated 
surgically 

76 

73 

64 

49 

9.0 

7.8 

6.4 . 

6.0 

Annual dental cases per 1,000 
population 

308 

'304 

221 

155 

Annual number of eye refractions per 
1,000 persons aged 5 years and over 

51 

52 

42 

29 

Doctors’ calls per 1,000 population 
per year 

2,420 

2,233 

1,760 



Taken from tabulations prepared by Dr. S. D. Collins of the United States Public 
Health Service. 
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indices of the amount of medical care 
received by residents of different 
sized communities based upon mate¬ 
rial collected by the Committee on the 
Cost of Medical Care. Although the 
illness rates reported by persons liv¬ 
ing in the open country are approxi¬ 
mately the same as those reported by 
residents of large cities the amount 
of medical care received by urban 
residents is definitely greater for each 
type of service shown in table 3. 

A study of sickness and medical 
care made by the Agricultural Expe¬ 
riment Station of the University of 
Arkansas in a rural coal mining area 
revealed that families with an annual 
income of less than $250 had a 
physician for 18 per cent of their 
cases of illness as contrasted with 30 
per cent of the cases of illness re¬ 
ported by families with an annual in¬ 
come of $750 or more.® The number 
of calls per case was 5 and 6 and the 
percentage of families having dental 
care was 9 and 17 respectively. Cor¬ 
responding variations in medical care 
by persons with different incomes 
were reported in a similar study of 
sickness and medical care in an Ozark 
area in Arkansas. 7 

Briefly the situation may be sum¬ 
marized as follows. The amount of ill 


ians and hospitals, are not only less 
numerous per capita in rural areas 
but are also less fully used. The pri¬ 
mary reason for this is the lack of 
cash income sufficient to support and 
purchase the necessary services. 

To what extent are the inade¬ 
quacies of private medical facilities 
and services being counterbalanced 
by public health activities? It must 
be admitted that at the present time 
public health departments are doing 
very little to provide medical services 
in rural areas. This is only natural 
since the original purpose of public 
health activities was not to provide 
medical care but to control the spread 
of communicable disease, improve 
community sanitation, and inspect 
food and water supplies. The scope 
of these basic services has been con¬ 
siderably expanded in recent years 
but, as at present organized, public 
health departments play a minor role 
in the provision of direct medical 
care. 

The only extensive medical care 
plans in operation in rural areas are 
those sponsored by the Farm Secur¬ 
ity Administration. In its attempts 
to rehabilitate low income and desti¬ 
tute farmers, the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration discovered that the suc- 


health is nearly as great in rural as cess of the program was endangered 
in urban areas. Private medical fa- *>y the illnesses and physical handi- 


cilities and services, including physic- 

1«*b«iU C. Wilton: Sickness and Medical 
Care among a Rural Bituminous Coal- 
Mining Population in Arkansas. University 
S? ^flrrig«ltu«al Experiment Sta¬ 

tion Bulletin No. 894, 1940. 

„ T —:-—— : Sieknas and Medical 

ment Station Bulletin No; 85% 1988. 


caps of the clients. It was apparent 
that the maintenance of health was 
fully as important as the mainten¬ 
ance of an adequate income and that 
a healthy client was one of the best 
guarantees that loans would be re¬ 
paid. The Farm Security Administra¬ 
tion consequently initiated a broad 
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health program including better nu¬ 
trition, improved housing and sani¬ 
tation, full use of public health facili¬ 
ties and plans for medical, dental and 
hospital care. 

The medical care plans are pre¬ 
pared in cooperation with the State 
and County Medical Societies. If a 
family chooses to participate in the 
plan an annual fee ranging from $15 
to $45 per family is budgeted for 
medical care and placed in a common 
fund from which the expenses of the 
plan are paid. This amount is usually 
insufficient to pay all charges in full 
but the proportionate amount paid is 
appreciably higher than that pre¬ 
viously paid by these families on their 
bills. The annual fee varies due to 
difference in size of family, in ser¬ 
vices available and in cash income. 
Usually each family obtains ordinary 
medical care, obstetrical care, emer¬ 
gency surgical care, some hospitali¬ 
zation and ordinary drugs. At pres¬ 
ent more than 104,000 families in¬ 
cluding about 550,000 individuals are 
participating in these plans. 8 

Since the medical care plans 
usually include only emergency dental 
care, corresponding plans for dental 
care are now being organized. At 
present more than 23,000 families 
participate in such plans. As yet, 
however, these plans, as a rule, pro¬ 
vide care only for the current needs 
of the families participating. 

In addition to these medical and 
dental care plans corresponding ser¬ 
vices are in operation in 75 of the 

'Group Medical Care for Farmers. Farm 
Security Administration, Publication No. 
76, 1941. 


148 homestead projects in the United 
States; 35 of these had separate med¬ 
ical care units, 37 had units combined 
with rehabilitation and other Farm 
Security Administration families and 
3 had both separate and combined 
units. Some of these projects also are 
provided with public health nurses 
who assist in the prevention and con¬ 
trol of communicable disease. 

But many farm residents are fi¬ 
nancially unable to participate in such 
self-supporting medical care plans. 
One large group of such persons is 
the migrant agricultural workers and 
their families who have little or no 
money for fees and who do not re¬ 
main in one place long enough to par¬ 
ticipate in a medical care group or to 
meet the resident requirements for 
medical services provided by public 
relief or welfare agencies. 

The Farm Security Administration 
has built 58 migratory labor camps 
which provide sanitary facilities and 
each of which has a health center in 
charge of a nurse. In 1938 the Farm 
Security Administration provided 
funds to assist in the formation of 
the Agricultural Workers Health and 
Medical Association, a non-profit or¬ 
ganization usually directed by repre¬ 
sentatives of State Health depart¬ 
ments and State Medical and Dental 
Associations. Migrants applying for 
membership are given a card en¬ 
titling theifl to doctor or hospital ser¬ 
vices, prescribed drugs, emergency 
dental care and some other special 
services. Since its inception in Cali¬ 
fornia and Arizona in 1938, this ser¬ 
vice has spread to the Pacific North- 
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weft, the Rio Grande Valley in Texas 
and to Florida. 

Altogether, however, the medical 
care plans sponsored by the Farm 
Security Administration serve the 
needs of only about one per cent of 
the total rural population and about 
two per cent of the total rural farm 
population. Although the plans now 
in operation are valuable not only be¬ 
cause they serve as a demonstration 
of what can be done, the number of 
persons which can eventually be in¬ 
cluded is only a small proportion of 
the rural population. 

All signs indicate that the present 
is a period of transition in methods 
for providing medical care. The tra¬ 
ditional methods are proving unsatis¬ 
factory because modern medical and 
hospital service is too expensive for 
a large proportion of the population. 
The public demand for some change 
in the present system is becoming 
more widespread. So far public health 
departments have largely ignored 
this demand while organized medic¬ 
ine has resisted it with the assertion 
that medical facilities are now avail¬ 
able for all those who demand them. 

Moreover statements concerning 
the lack of medical and hospital ser¬ 
vices in rural areas are often dis¬ 
missed with the assertion that such 
services are provided in response to 
community demand with the infer¬ 
ence that persons who make no de¬ 
mands because of lack of cash income 
consequently must have no medical 
needs. It should be recognised, how¬ 


ever, that lack of cash income or 
sparsity of population does not mean 
that per capita needs for medical 
care are less. The solution of medical 
care problems under such conditions 
must be found not by denying that 
any problems exist but by revising 
traditional methods. The problem is 
primarily one of organization and not 
of lack of need. 

There is no single formula by 
which satisfactory medical care can 
be provided for all groups of the 
population. The solution requires the 
cooperation of the medical profession, 
public health officials, and the public. 
It is becoming apparent that if the 
logical leaders, that is, the medical 
profession and public health officials, 
do not assume active leadership that 
non-medical organizations will. At 
present a considerable proportion of 
the medical care now provided for the 
needy and destitute is under the 
supervision of welfare and relief de¬ 
partments and all too frequently 
without professional medical advice. 

The medical profession must even¬ 
tually conform to the social system of 
which it is a part. Physicians may 
oppose change, may even retard it, 
but they cannot for long stop it. Un¬ 
less the medical profession and pub¬ 
lic health officials assume their right¬ 
ful role of leadership, the one may 
find itself the employee of non-med¬ 
ical organizations while the other will 
become the sanitary police, quaran¬ 
tine officers and health teachers of 
the public. 



Rural and Urban Marriage In Relation to the Sex Ratio 
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Abstract 


Previous studies have given conflicting results and interpretations with 
regard to the relationship between the relative supply of the two sexes and the 
marriage demand. Analyzing an urban sample, Ogburn found a steeper regres¬ 
sion slope of female than qf male proportions married on the sex ratio, while 
Cox, with a rural sample, demonstrated approximate equality of regression 
slopes. These findings were interpreted by tne two investigators in terms of 
the inequality in economic relationships of the sexes in the first case, and the 
joint economic responsibility of the sexes in the second. The present article 
suggests an alternative explanation, namely, the different ranges of sex ratios 
involved in the two samples. Analysis of a Pacific Coast rural sample, where 
there was a marked oversupply of males yielded a much steeper regression 
slope for male proportions married on the sex ratio than for female propor¬ 
tions married. Analysis of a Swedish rural sample, where the oversupply of 
males was much less pronounced gave a less pronounced sex differential, while 
a Swedish urban sample, characterized by marked oversupply of females, gave 
a slope for female married proportions much more pronounced than for male. 
Combining the Swedish urban and rural samples, and thus providing a wide 
range of sex ratios, yielded equality of regression slopes, leading to the con¬ 
clusion that the range in the relative supply of the sexes probably accounts 
for the major part of the differentials observed in all these studies. 


There are many aspects of popu¬ 
lation development which can be 
analyzed in the relatively simple eco¬ 
nomic terms of supply and demand. 
Arthur Young made this plain, in 
1774, when he said: “Take a quantity 
from the market, certainly you add 
to the value of what remains. . . . 
People scarce—labour dear. Would 
you give a premium for population, 
could you express it in better terms? 
The commodity wanted is scarce, and 
the price raised; what is this but say¬ 
ing that the price of MAN is raised?" 
Young referred in this passage to 
the stimulation of the birth rate, 
adding, “Away! my boys — get chil¬ 
dren, they are worth more than ever 
they were. 9 * 1 But, as Yule remarked, 

* University of California. 

Young, Arthur. Political arithmetic, pp. 
65-66. London, 1774. 


“There is a point not noticed by 
Young; in so far as the response to a 
demand for labour—to brisk trade— 
is not immigration, but a rise in the 
birth rate, the present demand is only 
met by a delivery of the commodity 
some twenty years later; by that 
time the 'commodity’ may not be 
required." 2 

Putting aside the rather tenous 
connection between labor scarcity 
and births, there is another popula¬ 
tion phenomenon where the operation 
of supply and demand is more direct 
and clear-cut, and that is the balance 
of the sexes in relation to the propor¬ 
tion of either sex that marries. The 
higher the sex ratio (males per 100 

‘Yule, G. Undy. “On the changes in the 
marriage- and birth-rates in England and 
Wales during the past half century; with 
an inquiry as to their probable causes.” 
Jour . Royal Statistical Society. 69: 131.1906. 
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females), the greater is the scarcity 
of women and, therefore, the greater 
the expected demand for them in the 
marriage market. Conversely, the 
lower the sex ratio, the less would be 
the demand for women and the 
greater that for men. Ogburn 3 first 
analyzed this situation for a sample 
of 281 American cities with 1920 
census data. Although there was a 
rather wide range in the sex ratios in 
this group of cities, some 60 per cent 
of them showed, as is typical of 
urban areas, an excess of females and 
almost 90 per cent had sex ratios 
lower than 115 males per 100 fe¬ 
males. The sample, then, was clearly 
skewed towards femaleness. Cox in 
two articles, using 1930 Census data, 
analyzed two series of some 300 rural 
counties each for Negroes and for 
native whites, 145 southern cities for 
Negroes, 4 and some 200 cities for 
Negroes and native whites of native 
parentage. 0 He did not present his 
rural distributions but it is likely 
that the samples were skewed some¬ 
what towards maleness. In each of 
his urban distributions, 82 per cent 
of the cities had sex ratios lower than 
100, and only 5 per cent had sex 
ratios as high as 115. 

Ogburn found a slope approxi¬ 
mately twice as steep for the regres¬ 
sion of the percentage of females 


Proves, E. R. and W. F. Ogburn. Chap. 
IS (Sex and marriage), American marriage 
and family relatione hip*. New York, 1928. 


•Cox, Oliver C. “The kx ratio and mar¬ 
riage in rural communities with special 
reference to Negro marriage." Rural Soci¬ 
ology. 5 ,*222-227. June, Wm« 


•Cox, Oliver C. 
status among Na 
teal Review. S.'t* 


“Sex;ratio and marita 
* 4**«eiasn Sociolog 
ttber, 1940. 


married on the sex ratio as for the 
comparable regression of the percent¬ 
age of males married. This led him to 
conclude that “men are soihewhat 
more certain to marry irrespective of 
the sex ratio. In other words, men are 
less dependent on the supply of 
women in marrying than are women 
on the supply of men.” Speculating 
about the underlying causes of the 
greater stability of the proportion 
of married males, Ogburn asked 
whether it might not be due “to the 
fact that men are largely the eco¬ 
nomic support of married women, 
and that relatively few women earn 
a livelihood outside the home.” 0 How¬ 
ever, the hypothesis was not verified 
when tested by comparing the situa¬ 
tion for Negroes and whites, for veri¬ 
fication would, according to Ogburn, 
have called for a greater equalization 
of the influence of the sex ratio 
among Negroes, due to the greater 
economic independence of their 
women. The data on which this test 
was based are not given in detail, but 
the context suggests that the sample 
of cities was again skewed towards 
femaleness. 

Cox reported an approximately 
identical slope for the regressions of 
proportions of males and of females 
who were married in rural counties 
for both Negroes and whites, while 
his city results corroborated Og- 
bum’s. With regard to the rural sit¬ 
uation, he concluded that “the prob¬ 
able explanation of the approximate 
identity of the influence of the Bex 
ratio upon the percentage of males 

•Ogburn, W. F., loe. eit p. 199. 
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and females married in rural com¬ 
munities is that the economic status 
of the family is more nearly a joint 
responsibility in the country than in 
the city. 9 ’ 7 In regard to the urban re¬ 
sults, he said: “In urban communi¬ 
ties, marriage involves an economic 
burden especially upon men. We may 
assume, then, that for a given stand¬ 
ard of living, more men will marry as 
more of them become economically 
sufficient. Within limits of the sex 
ratio, the condition of the ‘pocket- 
book’ may be a determining factor in 
male marriage. As the sex ratio in¬ 
creases, this economic factor may re¬ 
main constant, the result of which 
will be a larger number of men eco¬ 
nomically able to marry but a rela¬ 
tively smaller number of women 
available. ... On the other hand, if 
the sex ratio decreases, within limits, 
while the economic ability of men to 
marry remains constant, the percent¬ 
age of males married will be the same 
as when the sex ratio was high, but 
the percentage of females married 
will be smaller.’ 9 * 

Whereas both of these sociological 
explanations seem to us to be reason¬ 
able, we suggest that the difference 
between Ogburn’s and Cox’s findings 
are due, in large part, merely to the 
nature of the samples considered, 
particularly with respect to the range 
of the sex ratios and the skewness of 
their distributions. Cox, indeed, rec¬ 
ognized this possibility, but the 
nature of his urban distributions was 

’Cox, Oliver €., loo. eit. (Rural Sociology), 
p. 226. 

*Cox, Oliver C. loo. eit. (American Sociol¬ 
ogical Review), p. 941. 


such that division into subsamples of 
low and high sex ratios did not give 
adequate representation of the latter 
category and led to no definite con¬ 
clusions. 9 

To throw further light on the tech¬ 
nical aspects of these relationships, 
we present a series of new samples. 
Our primary interest lies in the sit¬ 
uation in the Pacific Coast States, 
where there is a pronounced over¬ 
supply of males. We selected, for 
analysis, 1980 census data for all 
counties in Washington, Oregon, and 
California satisfying the following 
conditions: (1) containing no city as 
large as 25,000 population, and (2) 
having less than 10 per cent of the 
population of races other than white. 
One hundred and five counties ful¬ 
filled these conditions, and these are 
designated as our “rural” sample. 
Our urban Pacific Coast sample was 
necessarily small (28 cases), al¬ 
though it included all cities in these 
states with 25,000 or more popula¬ 
tion. Ratios and proportions for the 
urban sample were computed on the 
basis of the white population only. 

Since these samples left much to be 
desired with respect to size, economic 
structure, and (for the rural sample) 
racial homogeneity, we analyzed two 
further samples from the Swedish 
census of 1935: (1) a 10 per cent 
random sample 10 of rural communi¬ 
ties, numbering 263; and (2) all 
towns and cities, numbering 114. 

Sex ratios and the proportion of 

•Ibid., p. 948. 

"Selected by taking every tenth com¬ 
munity from a list in which the communi¬ 
ties were arranged geographically by 
counties. 
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each sex married were based on the 
appropriate population aged 15 years 
and older, and correlation coefficients 
and linear regressions were computed 
for ungrouped data with the sex ratio 
as the independent variable and the 
proportion of each sex married as de¬ 
pendent variables. 

The frequency distributions of the 
sex ratios are shown in Table 1. The 
extreme maleness of the Pacific Coast 


rural sample is apparent: not a single 
county had an excess of females, 
more than half had sex ratios of at 
least 130 males per 100 females, and 
almost a quarter had ratios of 150 or 
higher. The small urban sample over¬ 
lapped somewhat with the rural, and 
even here more than one-third of the 
cities had an excess of males. 

The Swedish rural sample showed 
much less spread than the compar- 


Table l 

Frequency Distributions or Sex Ratios of Population, 15 Years or Age and Older 


B«x 

ratios 

PACIFIC COAST 

SWEDEN 

Ratal 

Urban 

Rural 

Urban 

00- 69 




2 

70- 79 


1 

2 

23 

80- 89 


5 

4 

62 

90- 99 


11 

46 

21 

100-109 

4 

8 

138 

4 

110-119 

23 

3 

54 

2 

120-129 

24 


17 


180-139 

18 


1 


140-149 

12 


l 


150-159 

13 




160-169 

5 




170-179 

3 




180-189 





190-199 





200-209 

s 




210-219 

2 




220-229 

1 




Total * 

1 

75T 

~28~ 


7 u 
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able Pacific Coast sample. Approxi¬ 
mately one-fifth of the communities 
had an oversupply of females, and in 
none did the sex ratio reach 150. The 
Swedish urban sample markedly 
overlapped the rural, but 95 per cent 
of these towns had an oversupply of 
females. 

Charts 1 and 2, and Table 2 show 
the main results. In Chart 2, the large 
number of observations precluded 
the possibility of a scatter diagram. 
It should be noted, however, that 
there was no evidence of curvilinear- 
ity in the scatter. 


In the Pacific Coast rural counties, 
where there was a marked oversupply 
of males in general, an increase of 1 
unit in the sex ratio was accompa¬ 
nied, on the average, by a decline of 
0.22 and an increase of 0.05 in the 
percentage of males and of females, 
respectively, who were married. In 
other words, the effect was around 
four times as great on male as on 
female marriage. The results for the 
urban sample are vitiated by the 
small numbers involved, but the effect 
on males was even here more than 
twice as great as that on females. 


Chart 1. Regression of Percent Married on Sax Ratio. Pacific Coast Rural Counties. 
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Combining the two samples gives 
greater stability and increases the 
range, but still leaves a marked ten¬ 
dency towards maleness in the 
sample. The combination shows an 
effect slightly less than twice as great 
upon males as upon females. On the 
Pacific Coast, then, quite the opposite 
situation exists from that noted by 
Ogburn for cities (a sample over¬ 
weighted by the Northeast and 
Middle West), where a distribution 
skewed towards femaleness showed a 
greater stability in male than in fe¬ 
male marriage. 

Turning to the Swedish samples: 
in rural communities, the percentage 
of males married declined by 0.26 for 
every unit change in the sex ratio, 
while that of females increased by 
0.18. In other words, the effect on 
males was approximately one and one 
half times that on females. This is 


Table 2 

Correlation Coefficients, Regression Formulae and Standard Errors 
y=per cent married, x=sex ratio. Origin at mean. 

(Ratio* and proportions based on population 15 years of age and older.) 
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similar to the Pacific Coast situation 
but is less extreme. In towns, on the 
contrary, the effect on females was 
more than three times as great as 
that on males. This is similar to the 
Ogburn result for American cities. 
Combining the two samples, yields 
approximately equal regression 
slopes, that is, —0.25 for males, +0.24 
for females. This is the type of re¬ 
lationship reported by Cox. 

In conclusion, the relative supply 
of the sexes probably accounts for 
the major part of the trend in the 


proportion married. The existing 
economy and the prevailing mores 
undoubtedly modify the relationship 
between the sex ratio and the propor¬ 
tion married, from place to place and 
time to time. The inference that one 
or other sex is the more “stable” or 
inelastic in respect to response to 
changes in the supply of the other, 
however, does not seem warranted. A 
more likely inference is that the 
samples analyzed by various investi¬ 
gators are not representative of the 
complete range of sex ratios. 
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tions. This area includes 42 counties 
and approximately 46 per cent of the 
area of the State. 

The fluctuations of the population 
in this section are shown in Table I. 
The annual report of the population 
of this section which was made by the 
County Assessors in 1885 is used as 
the starting point. The U. S. Census 
of 1880 indicates that eleven counties 
in this subregion did not have any 
population and six others had less 
than 0.5 persons per square mile. Two 
tiers of counties just inside the East¬ 
ern border of this subregion had pop- 


out their homesteads and started 
their stay in the West 
The outstanding characteristic re¬ 
vealed by the data in Table I is the 
rapid expansion in the population fol¬ 
lowed by almost as precipitous a de¬ 
cline. In 1885 only 108,570 persons 
were noted in this section. By 1887, 
two years later, the total population 
had jumped to 2844231. The next ten 
years, however, saw a drop of almost 
100,000 in the population. The rigor¬ 
ous life of the Plains was too much 
for many and they returned to the 
less strenuous and “more civilized” 


Table 1. Population op Western Kansas* 


Yoar 

Population 

Yoar 

Population 

Yaar 

Population 

1885 

108,570 

1905 

179,826 

1925 

270,762 

1886 

179,462 

1906 

202,971 

1926 

268,727 

1887 

234,231 

1907 

221,726 

1927 

266,707 

1888 

231,410 

203,772 

1908 

230,231 

1928 

266,456 

1889 

1909 

234,136 

1929 

270,581 

1890 

176,812 

150,247 

1910 

238,103 

1930 

281*462 

1891 

1911 

238,769 

1931 

287,782 

1892 

156,227 

1912 

227,908 

1932 

290,428 

1898 

171,244 

1918 

228,696 

1933 

292,169 

1894 

160,240 

1914 

221,272 

1934 

290,765 

1895 

143,682 

1916 

280,428 

1935 

288,941 

1896 

142,080 

140,959 

1916 

249,919 

1936 

278,389 

1897 

1917 

263,053 

1937 

272,136 

1898 

141,072 

1918 

252,737 

1938 

262,609 

1899 

149,465 

1919 

251,450 

1939 

261,482 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1908 
1904 

154,019 

158,889 

162,944 

166,891 

174,629 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

255,523 

259,642 

265,760 

267,589 

266,269 

1940 

265,424 

Source: Annual Report Kane at State Board of Agriculture , Topeka: 

1940. 


ulation densities ranging up to 14 
persons per square mile, but on the 
whole this section was very sparsely 
settled. Hie year 1885 can tkftrefore 
be taken as being, only a few years 
after the earliest settlers had staked 


lands of their youth. The drought 
from 1898-97 and the depression of 
“Panic of 1898” were major argu¬ 
ments in convincing these people that 
they had made a mistake in settling 
in the Plains. 
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Slowly the Plains filled again. The 
rains came, prices of agricultural 
products rose, and power farming be¬ 
came a reality. The population of this 
section reached a high point of 
292,169 in 1938. Drought, low prices 
for agricultural products, high winds, 
dust storms again took their toll. The 
1940 State Census reports a decline 
oi about 10 per cent and the end may 
not yet be reached. 

A comparison of the Annual State 
figures with those of the U. S. Decen¬ 
nial Census indicates that the trends 
as depicted by the two sets of data 
are quite similar. A comparison of 
the procedure followed in the two 
censuses and an analysis of sup¬ 


posedly comparable data suggest the 
advisability of using only the U. S. 
Census as basic data for this study. 
The Annual State Reports are used 
to supplement the data obtained from 
the U. S. Census, but where there is a 
conflict in the data, as sometimes hap¬ 
pens, the Census reports are taken as 
being the more accurate. 

In order that this subregion may 
be compared with the balance of 
Kansas the percentage changes in the 
population of all the counties are 
shown in Figure I. On the whole the 
counties in the Eastern two-thirds of 
the State increased in population or 
suffered only a slight decline. The de¬ 
cline in the population of the counties 
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tions. This area includes 42 counties 
and approximately 4$ per cent of the 
area of the State. 

The fluctuations of the population 
in this section are shown in Table 1. 
The annual report of the population 
of this section which was made by the 
County Assessors in 1885 is used as 
the starting point. The U. S. Census 
of 1880 indicates that eleven counties 
in this subregion did not have any 
population and six others had less 
than 0.5 persons per square mile. Two 
tiers of counties just inside the East¬ 
ern border of this subregion had pop- 


out their homesteads and started 
their stay in the West 
The outstanding characteristic re¬ 
vealed by the data in Table I is the 
rapid expansion in the population fol¬ 
lowed by almost as precipitous a de¬ 
cline. In 1885 only 103,570 persons 
were noted in this section. By 1887, 
two years later, the total population 
had jumped to 234,281. The next ten 
years, however, saw a drop of almost 
100,000 in the population. The rigor¬ 
ous life of the Plains was too much 
for many and they returned to the 
less strenuous and “more civilized” 


Table 1. Population of Western Kansas* 


Yaar 

Population 

Yaar 

Population 

Yaar 

Population 

1885 

108,570 

1905 

179,826 

1925 

270,762 

1886 

179,462 

284,231 

1906 

202,971 

1926 

268,727 

1887 

1907 

221,726 

1927 

265,707 

1888 

281,410 

1908 

230,231 

284,135 

1928 

266,455 

1889 

203,772 

1909 

1929 

270,581 

1890 

176,812 

1910 

288,103 

1930 

281,462 

1891 

150,247 

1911 

238,759 

1931 

287,782 

1892 

156,227 

1912 

227,908 

1932 

290,428 

1898 

171,244 

1918 

228,696 

1933 

292,169 

1894 

160,240 

1914 

221,272 

1934 

290,755 

1895 

143,682 

1915 

280,428 

249,919 

1935 

288,941 

1896 

142,089 

1916 

1936 

278,389 

1897 

140,959 

1917 

263,053 

1937 

272,136 

1898 

141,072 

1918 

252,737 

251,450 

1988 

262,609 

1899 

149,465 

1919 

1989 

261,432 

1900 

1901 

1902 
1908 
1904 

154,019 

158,889 

162,944 

166,391 

174,629 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1923 

1924 

255,523 

259,642 

265,750 

267,589 

266,269 

1940 

255,424 


* Source: Annual Report Kanaa* State Board of Agriculture , Topeka: 1940. 


ulation densities ranging up to 14 
persons per square mile, but on the 
whole this section was very sparsely 
settled. The year 1885 can therefore 
be taken as beinf only a few years 
after the earliest se^lqfts had staked 


lands of their youth. The drought 
from 1893-97 and the depression of 
“Panic of 1898” were major argu¬ 
ments in convincing these people that 
they had made a mistake in settling 
in the Plains. 
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Slowly the Plains filled again. The 
rains came, prices of agricultural 
products rose, and power fanning be¬ 
came a reality. The population of this 
section reached a high point of 
292,169 in 1988. Drought, low prices 
for agricultural products, high winds, 
dust storms again took their toll. The 
1940 State Census reports a decline 
of about 10 per cent and the end may 
not yet be reached. 

A comparison of the Annual State 
figures with those of the U. S. Decen¬ 
nial Census indicates that the trends 
as depicted by the two sets of data 
are quite similar. A comparison of 
the procedure followed in the two 
censuses and an analysis of sup¬ 


posedly comparable data suggest the 
advisability of using only the U. S. 
Census as basic data for this study. 
The Annual State Reports are used 
to supplement the data obtained from 
the U. S. Census, but where there is a 
conflict in the data, as sometimes hap¬ 
pens, the Census reports are taken as 
being the more accurate. 

In order that this subregion may 
be compared with the balance of 
Kansas the percentage changes in the 
population of all the counties are 
shown in Figure I. On the whole the 
counties in the Eastern two-thirds of 
the State increased in population or 
suffered only a slight decline. The de¬ 
cline in the population of the counties 
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west and south of Rawlins, Thomas, 
Gove, Ness, Hodgeman, Pratt, King- 
man and Sumner counties is marked 
and in some counties drastic between 
1890 and 1900. Stanton County lost 
68.8 per cent of its population during 
this decade. Two other counties lost 
more than 60 per cent. Nineteen 
counties all in this area lost more 
than 26 per cent of their population. 
All of these counties are in the ex¬ 
treme West where the annual rain¬ 
fall averages less than 20 inches; 
where a few inches means the differ¬ 
ence between failure and success. 
They were also the last to be settled 
and therefore presumably the coun¬ 
ties in which the settlers had had less 
chance to build up a reserve with 
which to meet emergencies. Counties 
to the North and East which had been 
settled earlier and where the rainfall 
was more plentiful, declined much 
less or actually increased in popula¬ 
tion. The counties with the greatest 
decrease in population located in the 
extreme Southwestern corner of the 
State are the so-called “Dust Bowl” 
counties of Kansas. The decline of the 
entire subregion was 10.5 per cent 
and this in spite of the fact that 12 
counties increased in population 
from two per cent to 18 per cent 
during the decade. 

A similar drought and depression 
occurred during the 1930*8. What 
happened then ? The per cent changes 
county by county for the entire State 
are shown in Figure I. The outstand¬ 
ing fact to be noted from these data 
is that only 16 counties in the entire 
State made any t gains during the 
decade. The gain in some of these 


counties was due to new oil field de¬ 
velopments in the Central part of the 
State. 

The unusual growth in Johnson 
County in the Extreme Eastern part 
of the State is due to the suburban 
development around Kansas City, 
Missouri. Since Kansas City, Kansas, 
declined in population probably the 
same suburban development was re¬ 
sponsible for the increase in Wyan¬ 
dotte County. Douglas County, the 
home of the State University, did lit¬ 
tle better than hold its own. Shawnee 
County is the location of the State 
Capitol. Marked expansion in Fed¬ 
eral, State and County governmental 
activities were probably responsible 
for this increase in population. Riley 
County is the home of the Kansas 
State College, the agricultural, home 
economic, and engineering school of 
the State. Many State and Federal 
Agricultural programs have their 
headquarters here. Fort Riley is lo¬ 
cated in Geary County. The increas¬ 
ing importance of military activities 
was probably a factor in this popula¬ 
tion increase. 

Russell and Ellis counties are the 
only ones in the Western subregion 
showing an increase. The oil develop¬ 
ment was a large factor in the ex¬ 
pansion in Russell County. Ellis 
County for a great many years has 
had a birth rate higher than that of 
any other county in the State. 

A comparison of the percentage 
changes in the county population be¬ 
tween 1890-1900 and 1980-1940 in¬ 
dicates that almost two-thirds of the 
counties in the Western subregion 
had a greater percentage decrease in 
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1890-1900 than was true in 1930- 
1940. Two other counties gained less 
in 1890-1900 than they did in 1930- 
1940. However if the decrease in the 
total population of the section is con¬ 
sidered the percentage decrease in 
1930-1940 (12.5 per cent) was 

greater than the decrease in 1890- 
1900 (10.5 per cent). This difference 
is due to the fact that only two 
counties increased in population be¬ 
tween 1930 and 1940 while 12 
counties increased in population be¬ 
tween 1890 and 1900. 

Kansas was more completely set¬ 
tled in 1930-1940 than it was in 1890- 
1900 and the possibilities of a liveli¬ 
hood were more widely known, due 
to better transportation and com¬ 
munication in the thirties than in the 
nineties. It is important, therefore, 
to note that for the subregion as a 
whole the decline in the thirties was 
greater than in the nineties and this 
in spite of the various relief and agri¬ 
cultural adjustment programs formu¬ 
lated to help stabilize this region. 
A. D. Edwards reports that “local 
residents estimate that the net loss of 
population if they had not received 
Federal Aid, would probably have 
run from 60-90 per cent/' 8 The 13 
counties which declined more in 
1930-1940 than in 1890-1900 are lo¬ 
cated in the more settled part of this 
subregion and therefore would pre¬ 
sumably have made a more complete 
adjustment to the possibilities of 
their section. 


a A. D. Edwards: “Influence of Drought 
and Depression on a Rural Community: A 
Case Study in Haskell County, Kansas/' 
Social Retearch Report VII, F. S. A., and 
B. A. E„ Washington, D. C. f 1939, p. 17. 


These two decades are the only 
periods in which this subregion as a 
whole has shown a decrease in popu¬ 
lation. Since both decades are asso¬ 
ciated with drought and depression 
or panic it seems likely that these 
factors are primarily responsible for 
these declines. 

The data thus far presented might 
imply that shifts in population were 
uniform within a county. Such was 
not the case. Differential responses 
were found within a county just as 
they were found between counties 
and subregions. This generalization 
is supported by Malin’s study of “The 
Turnover of Farm Population in 
Kansas.” 4 It is also upheld by the 
data from this study. 

The most important differential 
§eems to have been between popula¬ 
tion movements of people living in in¬ 
corporated cities, towns, and villages, 
and folk living in the open country. 
The open country lost its population 
much more rapidly than did the 
towns and villages. The data for an 
accurate measurement of this differ¬ 
ential is not provided by the early 
U. S. Censuses. However, by sub¬ 
tracting the number of persons living 
in incorporated cities from the total 
population of the county the number 
living in the open country and unin¬ 
corporated crossroad communities 
can be obtained. The data also allow 
the population of county seat towns 
to be compared with the population 
of all other incorporated towns, cities 
and villages within the subregion. 

*Kansas ’ State Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
IV, No. 4, pp. 339-372. 
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The population living outside the 
towns and cities incorporated by 
1860 in 29 or almost 70 per cent of 
the counties in the Western subreg¬ 
ion declined from 0.4 per cent to 78.9 
per cent between 1890 and 1900. 
Twelve counties increased their popu¬ 
lation living outside of incorporated 
places 9.9 per cent. The increases 
ranged from 1.5 per cent to 22.6 per 
cent. For the entire subregion the net 
result was- a decline of 12.9 per cent. 
(Seward County was excluded from 
this calculation because the county 
was redistricted during this period 
and comparable data for the two 
dates can not be obtained.) 

Population movements in towns 
and villages incorporated by 1890 
were similar to that of the subregion 
as a whole. In only 18 instances did 
the population trend of the incor¬ 
porated places differ from that of the 
entire county. Eight of these in¬ 
creased while the county total de¬ 
clined and five decreased in the face 
of population increases for the 
county .In only two instances (one 
increase and one decrease) was the 
trend in the county seat town differ¬ 
ent from that of the other incorpo¬ 
rated places in the county. The total 
population of the subregion declined 
10.5 per cent between 1890 and 1900. 
During this same period the popula¬ 
tion of the open country declined 
12.9 per cent while the incorporated 
cities and towns declined only 6.4 
per cent or less than half of the de¬ 
cline in the open country. 

In 28 counties in this subregion 
the county seat town was the only 
incorporated to^w* I* the other 


counties with incorporated places 
other than the county seat, the county 
seat with one exception was much 
larger than any of the other towns in 
the county. Sixteen of the 84 county 
seat towns which had been incorpo¬ 
rated by 1890 had population in¬ 
creases ranging from 0.4 to 42.0 per 
cent. The decreases in the population 
of the other 18 county seat towns 
ranged from 4.0 per cent to 62.8 per 
cent. The net result was a decrease of 
5.7 per cent in the population of 
county seat towns. The other incor¬ 
porated towns (18 in number) de¬ 
creased 8.6 per cent. 

For this subregion, therefore, the 
population trend during the nineties 
was downward for the total popula¬ 
tion, with the open country showing 
the greatest decline and the incor¬ 
porated towns the least. 

What about the situation in the 
1930’s when drought and depression 
again struck this section? The popu¬ 
lation of the open country, those liv¬ 
ing outside of incorporated towns 
and cities, declined 21.2 per cent in 
contrast with a decline of only 12.9 
per cent between 1890 and 1900. Only 
17 counties had a greater decrease 
between 1930-1940 than between 
1890-1900, but the decline in these 17 
counties was enough to produce the 
marked decrease for the entire sub- 
region. Practically all of these coun¬ 
ties were still growing in the nineties, 
but since that date their growth has 
stopped and their behavior has been 
more in accordance with the general 
pattern of the subregion. The open 
country population in all except one 
county decreased between 1980 and 
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1940. The exceptional county had an 
increase of only one person. The de¬ 
cline in population ranged from 1.2 
per cent to 49.1 per cent. The range 
of changes in the nineties was much 
greater. Then it varied from an in¬ 
crease of 22.6 per cent to a decrease 
of 78.9 per cent. This contraction in 
the range of the percentage of change 
appears to indicate that the response 
of the people to life in the open coun¬ 
try of Western Kansas is becoming 
more uniform. The counties with the 
greatest population declines in 1930- 
1940 as in 1890-1900 are in the South¬ 
west corner of the State, frequently 
referred to as the “Dust Bowl” coun¬ 
ties. The counties participating in the 
oil development in the Central part of 
the State suffered the smallest de¬ 
cline. 

The population in towns and cities 
in this subregion remained prac¬ 
tically stationary, declining only 0.2 
per cent in contrast to the marked 
decline (21.2 per cent) of the open 
country. In all except one county, 
Pawnee, the decline in the population 
of the towns is less than the decline 
in the open country. The number of 
inhabitants in the towns of 17 of the 
42 counties in this subregion in¬ 
creased from 0.1 per cent to 63.4 per 
cent between 1930 and 1940. Inter¬ 
estingly enough, in only two of these 
counties, Ellis and Russell, did the 
total population of the county in¬ 
crease. Three of these counties had a 
decrease of less thn 10.0 per cent; 10 
experienced a decrease of between 10 
and 20 per cent and two had a decline 
of over 20 per cent. There seemed to 
be no correlation between the in¬ 


crease or decrease in the total county 
population and the behavior of the 
population in the incorporated cities. 

Wide differences existed between 
population changes in county seat 
towns and other incorporated towns 
and cities. County seat towns in¬ 
creased 5.4 per cent while other 
towns declined 9.2 per cent. In only 
5 of the 42 counties in this subregion 
did the county seat town increase less 
or decline more than the other towns 
of the county though the percentage 
difference is small. In every one of 
these five counties the county seat is 
the largest town in the county. These 
data seem to indicate that the relative 
size of the county seat with respect 
to other towns within the county is 
not the important factor in causing 
county seat towns to increase more 
rapidly than other towns. 

What differences are there in the 
relative growth of towns of various 
sizes? Three towns with a population 
of less than 260 increased 18.2 per 
cent in the decade. Ten towns be¬ 
tween 250 and 950 increased 8.5 per 
cent. The 18 county seat towns with 
population between 950 and 1,750 in¬ 
creased 5.8 per cent. If Russell in 
Russell County is included in the four 
towns between 1,750 and 2,500 the 
percentage increase was 30.9 per 
cent. If Russell is excluded the per¬ 
centage increase was only 3.3. The 
seven towns with 2,500 or more in¬ 
habitants decreased 2.4 per cent. In 
other words, the largest towns de¬ 
creased while the smaller towns 
increased. 

Undoubtedly part of the increase 
in county seat towns is due to the 
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location of official headquarters of 
State and Federal programs in these 
towns. Some individuals who have 
lost their farms or been unable to 
make a living on them have moved 
into the towns in order to participate 
in WPA and similar programs. The 
legal residence requirement demands 
that they stay in their own county 
and in many instances the towns 
offer more opportunities than the 
farm for participation in relief and 
work programs. 

How many farmers operate their 
farms from town residences, partic¬ 
ularly county seat towns, is unknown 
but enough examples can be mar¬ 
shalled to indicate that there is an 
increasing number of “sidewalk 0 
farmers. As power farming increases 
and the operator no longer has to stay 
on the farm to look after the live¬ 
stock the family can move to town 
and enjoy the benefits of village or 
town life. A trip to the farm in the 
truck frequently requires less time 


and effort than was formerly con¬ 
sumed in getting the horses ready to 
go to the fields. A farmer in town can 
also keep in touch with Federal and 
State programs more easily than he 
could living on a farm some distance 
from town. 

Schools and other social institu¬ 
tions located in towns usually have 
more elaborate programs than do 
those in the open country. In fact, 
many of these centers of service have 
migrated to villages and towns. The 
data from this study seem to suggest 
that technological developments on 
the farm, drought, low prices for 
agricultural products, and expanding 
social institutions in towns and vil¬ 
lages have caused many to believe 
that the towns are a more desirable 
place to live than the open country. 
The expansion of Federal and State 
Agricultural and Welfare programs 
seemingly have favored the county 
seat towns more than other incorpo¬ 
rated places. 



A Settlement of Rural Migrant Families In the 
Sacramento Valley, California 

By Stmrt M. Jamieson* 


Abstract 

A typical settlement of native white “dust bowl refugees” in California 
reveals difficulties of economic and social adjustment similar to those faced by 
previous migrant laborers of other racial stocks. The majority migrated to 
California in the hope of better employment opportunities, but during the 
1930’s few have been able to find other than seasonal and poorly-paid jobs in 
agriculture. The distinct institutional life of their community, and the dis¬ 
crimination imposed upon them by other elements, give them the appearance 
of a separate “ethnic group.” While residential stability has enabled some to 
accumulate property, the majority depend on relief during a part of each year. 
This factor, together with unsatisfactory employment conditions in agri¬ 
culture, has led to their organization into unions for collective bargaining both 
as unemployed and as farm workers. The current expansion of industry may 
improve their economic position and facilitate their assimilation. 

Una congregacidn tipica de habitantes blancos naturales refugiados del dust 
bowl (la seccion de polvareda) en California muestra muchas dincultades en el 
adjustamiento econOmico y social parecidos a los que confrontaron obreros 
ndmadas de otras razas. La mayorja emigrd a California en busca de mejores 
oportunidades de empleo durante la tiltima ddcada, pero muy pocas han podido 
halier nada mejor que ocupaciones temporales y mal pagadas en la agriculture. 
La vida institutional tan distinta de bus comunidades y la discriminacidn que 
les fu6 impuesta por otros elementos, les^dan la apariencia de “un grupo 
dtnico” completamente separado. Mientras que algunos han podido obtener 
propiedades debido a la estabilidad residential, la mayorfa depende de la 
ayuda del gobierno durante parte del afio. Este factor, junto con las malas 
condiciones de empl6o en la agriculture, ha hecho que se unionicen para 
presenter bus demandas colectivamente como trabajadores cesantes v agricolas. 
La presente expansidn industrial puede mejorar su posicidn econdmica y facili- 
tar su asimilacidn. 


Introduction 

John Steinbeck’s best-selling novel, 
The Grapes of Wrath , has portrayed 
the more dramatic aspects of a major 
domestic problem facing the United 
States, viz. the mass displacement 
and migration of rural families from 
certain Middle- and South-Western 
regions. 

While other Western states have 
faced certain difficulties in adjusting 
to this new population influx, the 
problem in California is in many 

* Assistant Professor of Economics, 
Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 


ways unique. This state has received 
the largest number of “dust-bowl 
refugees,” while the peculiarities of 
its economic and social structure 
have made their permanent absorp¬ 
tion most difficult. 

The “migrant problem” is not new 
to California. A large-scale and in¬ 
tensive agriculture growing various 
specialized crops in separate areas 
throughoift the state, and harvested 
at different seasons of the year, has 
been from the beginning vitally de¬ 
pendent upon a large body of mobile 
and low-paid workers. Over several 
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decades there has been a succession 
of races predominating in the field, 
each one in time transferring to 
other occupations and its place be¬ 
ing taken by new groups: first the 
Chinese, then the Japanese, followed 
by Mexicans, Filipinos, and a minor¬ 
ity of other racial elements, includ¬ 
ing the native American “hobo” of 
the type described by Carlton 
Parker. 1 Their generally low wages 
and poor working conditions, as com¬ 
pared to the standards set by rela¬ 
tively well-organized urban trades, 
relegated agricultural laborers in 
California to the status of a lower 
caste which experienced residential 
segregation and social ostracism. The 
tradition grew to the effect that field 
labor was not “white men's work." 

While California's history records 
many instances of race friction, the 
accepted racial division of labor in 
agriculture probably served to lessen 
competition and conflict between oc¬ 
cupational groups. However, the suc¬ 
cessive attempts of each racial ele¬ 
ment working on farms to improve 
its position by means of labor organi¬ 
zations and strikes, in the face of 
severe and oftentimes violent oppo¬ 
sition from farm owner-employers, 
have rendered California agricul¬ 
ture unique in the turbulence of its 
labor relations. 

The increasing concentration of 
native white American “dust-bowl 
refugee” families in this field, though 

‘See P. S. Taylor and T. Vaeey: “His¬ 
torical Background of California Farm 
Labor.” Rural Sociology . September, 1986. 
p. 281. Also Carey McWilliams: Faotoriee 
in the Field, Little, Brown and Company, 
New York, 1989. 


stimulating public interest in the 
“migrant problem,” has not served 
to raise the status of the occupation 
nor to alleviate conflict. Established 
residents tend to brand the new¬ 
comers as members of the lower caste 
who face many of the same disabil¬ 
ities as did their predecessors. 3 The 
unsatisfactory working conditions 
which give rise to labor trouble in 
agriculture still remain for the most 
part, while the potential competition 
of the newcomers with resident labor 
groups in other industries is greater 
now that the barriers of race or alien 
citizenship no longer exist. 

Theoretically the problem of social 
adjustment in this situation should 
be less severe than that faced by 
foreign immigrants of other days, in¬ 
sofar as the cultural backgrounds of 
new migrants and established resi¬ 
dents are fundamentally the same. 
Greater economic competition in a 
period of stagnation, however, foc¬ 
uses attention on variations of 
speech, religion, custom and dress, 
even where these are slight. The 
foreign immigrant was accepted and 
his assimilation made easier in 
former years by the growing demand 
for his services in an expanding 
economy. 

Like immigrants of other times, 
the new native American migrants 
have tended to be partially segregated 

•The new migration elicits reactions of a 
somewhat ethnocentric nature, which at¬ 
tribute distinct physical and moral charac¬ 
teristics to the new native whites, that 
formerly were made to apply only to other 
races. r ‘Okies,” “Arkies ,r and “Texicans” 
have taken the place of “Chinks,” “Japs” 
and “Dagoes” in rural terminology. 
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in separate communities which give 
them the appearance of a distinct 
“ethnic group.” Where aliens gener¬ 
ally gravitated to “immigrant col¬ 
onies” in low-rent slum areas of the 
larger cities, the rural migrant tends 
to settle in “rural slum” areas or 
“shack towns” characterized by poor 
housing on cheap land. On the out¬ 
skirts of many urban communities in 
farming centers of California are to 
be found these “migrant colonies,” 
commonly called “Okievilie” or “Lit¬ 
tle Oklahoma” by local Californians. 

In common with most of their pre¬ 
decessors, the new migrant families 
of rural background seek to re-estab¬ 
lish themselves on small farms. This 
is particularly difficult in California, 
however, due to the extreme concen¬ 
tration of land ownership in large 
holdings of high value per acre. Few 
families have the capital required, 
and are further handicapped by lack 
of experience in types of farming 
practiced in this state. On small plots 
the new settlers often engage in gar¬ 
dening or raising a few livestock, but 
most of them must depend on sea¬ 
sonal and intermittent farm labor, 
supplemented by relief grants, for the 
major part of their livelihood. 

The problems involved in such 
types of resettlement, and the possi¬ 
bilities they offer for permanent 
adjustment of displaced migrant 
groups, have become subjects for in¬ 
vestigation by Federal and State gov¬ 
ernment agencies. During 1938 and 
1989 the. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture made an intensive sur¬ 


vey of many such settlements in the 
Pacific Coast states. 

A typical community is the so- 
called “Bull Tract,” situated about 
two miles south of Marysville, a com¬ 
mercial town in the Sacramento Val¬ 
ley of Northern California. Each 
summer thousands of families trek 
to this center of the “peach bowl” in 
order to find a few weeks work at 
harvesting and packing fruit. More 
or less permanent settlement of sev¬ 
eral hundreds of such families has 
been made possible through the sale 
of one- to five-acre plots of land on 
easy terms and small down pay¬ 
ments. 8 


Occupational and Residential 
Adjustment 

The recent migrant group is com¬ 
posed for the most part of occupa¬ 
tional types which face the greatest 
•difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
an environment dominated by large- 
scale enterprise, viz., relatively un¬ 
trained and settled farm families 
brought up in a society of simple 
techniques and direct personal rela¬ 
tionships. 


Though a large number of the inhabi¬ 
tants oi such communities had migrated to 
California during the 1920’s, the present 
study, undertaken by the writer while Col¬ 
laborator in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics during the early months of 1939, 
is limited to those families who entered the 
State since 1980, as these face the most 
difficult problems of adjustment. The data 
which follow were obtained from intensive 
personal interviews with 113 such families 
living in the Bull Tract, and 6 living in a 
much smaller community some 20 miles 
distant. The accuracy of the findings "Was 
checked with records of the State Relief 
Administration and the County School 
superintendent, as well as in interviews 
with other members of the community. 
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Table I. Changes of Residence Since 1928 (before coming to California) 


No. of Moves 

0123456789 10 11 Migratory 

No. of Families 

59 24 9763221111 3 


That they have not been an habitu¬ 
ally migratory group in the past is 
indicated by the fact that 59 families, 
or one-half the 118 families inter¬ 
viewed, made no changes of residence 
between 1928 and the final move to 
California. Twenty-four, or more than 
one-fifth, had made but one move 
during this period. The more mobile 
elements are distinctly in the mi¬ 
nority, only three being true migrants 
having no stable residence before 
coming to this state. 

Even after arriving in California, 
a significant proportion did not re¬ 
main migrant laborers for long, as 
may be seen from Table II. Forty- 
four families, or more than one-third 
of the total group, settled in the Bull 
Tract in less than one year, and sixty, 
or more than one-half, in less than 
two years after arriving in the state. 

The majority were small farm own¬ 
ers or tenants and unskilled laborers 
in their home states, and after mi¬ 
grating had neither the capital neces¬ 
sary to acquire and cultivate land nor 
the education and skills required for 
urban occupations. 4 Most of them, as 

‘Of the family heads interviewed, 68 or 
about 56% were last employed in agri¬ 
culture in their home states: 14 owners and 
1 owner-tenant, 29 tenants, 2 foremen, 1 
manager, 3 share-croppers, 13 agricultural 
wage-laborers and 5 unpaid family workers. 
Unskilled industrial, labor (mainly in con¬ 
struction) comprised the second largest 


Table III suggests, migrated not 
merely because of differential income 
levels between two regions, but be¬ 
cause they were faced with an abso¬ 
lute inability to earn a livelihood. 
While representing twenty-two states 
of residence immediately prior to 
moving to California, 75 or almost 
two-thirds of the 118 families came 
from the four South-Western states 
suffering most severely from 
drought: Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan¬ 
sas, and Kansas. Such factors as loss 
of work and lack of opportunities for 
employment, business failure, fore¬ 
closure on farms, acreage reduction 
by government edict and shortage of 
farms available for tenants, seem to 
be related, directly or indirectly, to 


group of 24, or more than one-fifth of the 
total. Skilled laborers (predominantly car¬ 
penters, mechanics and oil-workers from 
Oklahoma) numbered 13 or about 9%, and 
semi-skilled (mostly coal-miners from the 
Tri-State area bordering on Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Missouri) 10 or about 8%. 
Most of those in non-agricultural occupa¬ 
tions came originally from rural back¬ 
grounds, and were forced back into farm 
work due to industrial unemployment dur¬ 
ing the depression years. 

The educational attainments are rather 
low, as may be seen from the following 
table. It should be noted that the education 
appears to be more adequate than it actually 
is. In many sections of the South-West five 
or six weeks attendance during the year 
used to suffice for grade credits. 

Education of 118 Heads of Migrant 
Families 

Grade 012345 6 7 89 10 11 12 
Number 512987 11 19 32 6 9 5 2 
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the basic forces—drought and crop 
failure—making these people refu¬ 
gees indeed. 3 Generally the families 
“hung on” until their resources were 
practically exhausted before the final 
flight took place. 


fiuenced by friends and relatives 
already living in this state. 0 

The phenomenon of internal mi¬ 
gration resembles its international 
prototype in initial stimuli and subse¬ 
quent processes. Letters and return 


Table II. Number of Years in California Before Settling in Tract 


Years 


D 

M 

m 

D 


B 


8-9 

No. of 
Families 

4 

16 

14 

16 

3 

4 

9 

6 

6 


The majority migrated to Califor¬ 
nia in preference to other states for 
predominantly economic reasons. 
Eighty-six families, or almost three- 
quarters of the group, were drawn 
mainly by the supposedly better op- 


visits from previous emigres influence 
the decisions of those who have re¬ 
mained. The effect tends to be cumu¬ 
lative, leading in some areas to a net 
loss of population, through emigra¬ 
tion, particularly in a period of ad- 


Table III. Reasons for Leaving Last State of Residence 


REASONS 

No 

REASONS 

No. 

1. Loss of work or diminution of 


6. Desire to travel 

9 

employment 

36 

7. Foreclosure on farms 

7 

2. Drought 

31 

8. Failure of business 

5 

3. Lack of employment opportun¬ 




ities 

23 

9. Inability to rent farms 

3 

4. Crop failure 

25 

10. Mechanization of farm 

2 

6. Unhealthy environment 

17 

11. Acreage reduction by AAA 

1 


portunities for employment, while 
fifty-five or almost one-half were in- 


‘Considerations of health and environ¬ 
ment tend to be inextricably related and 
confused, in actuality and in the migrant's 
mind, with occupational factors arising 
from drought and depression: overwork, 
low income, malnutrition and disease. 


versity. Then families tend to follow 
beaten paths directly to communities 
where friends and relatives have 
previously settled. 

The role of tradition is important. 
The customarily utopian picture of 
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California during the “boom days’* of 
the 1920’s was portrayed by earlier 
migrants as well as by the Chambers 
of Commerce. The time-lag involved 
in uprooting relatively stable but 
bankrupt farm families, together with 
the timing of adverse climatic forces, 
deferred their mass migration until 
the 1980’s, a period of depression and 
adversity in California as elsewhere. 

Unemployment in other industries, 
together with general lack of experi¬ 
ence with urban trades among rural 
migrants, restricts them largely to 
agriculture. Here the demand for 
labor is highly seasonal and fitful, 


of residence. 7 As compared to their 
previous position, the much smaller 
proportion of non-agricultural un¬ 
skilled, semi-skilled, skilled and super¬ 
visory workers, not to mention pro¬ 
prietors of owner-operated and tenant 
farms, indicates a decided fall down 
the occupational ladder. 

Occupational climbing or shifting 
has been possible for very few of 
those interviewed after a residence 
averaging several years in this state, 
as a comparison of Table VI with 
Table V shows. The number employed 
as unskilled agricultural laborers fell 
merely from 89 or 767 to 80 or about 
687 . Only 22 of the total of 132 adult 


Tabus IV. Reasons for Coming to California 


REASONS 

No. 

REASONS 

No 

1. Heard of employment opportun¬ 
ities 

2. Relatives in California 

86 

47 

5. Desire to see California 

8 

6. Opportunities for children’s 
schooling 

2 

3. Climate and health 

14 

7. Work advertisements 

1 

4. Friends in California 

8 

8. Better relief facilities 

1 


but the field is easy to enter, and 
offers immediate (though scanty!) 
cash to families who have exhausted 
their resources in the course of travel 
and are for the time being ineligible 
for relief. Thus 93 or almost 80% of 
the 118 family heads worked at agri¬ 
cultural wage labor on first arriving 
in California, where only 13 or 11% 
were so employed in their last state 

"Ninety-one or more than 77% stated that 
they had relatives living in California at 
the present time, 56 or almost one-half of 
the group havipg relatives in the com¬ 
munity being studied. 


male workers had acquired regular 
“work connections”—that is, jobs 
lasting for several weeks to which 
they could feel sure of returning each 
year—and 8 or less than 6% of the 
families included a member who had 
had twelve months or more of contin¬ 
uous work when interviewed. Once 
started in seasonal agriculture labor 
in this state, a migrant family faces 
extreme difficulty in rising or trans¬ 
ferring to other employments. The 
jobs are poorly-paid and short in 


r See footnote 4. 
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duration, requiring constant mobility ers in this group lived and worked 
and high transportation costs in order away from their homes during 1938, 
to find sufficient employment for an that is, left the community during 
existence. certain periods of the year, traveling 


Table V. Occupations Reported Upon First Arrival in California 



Nevertheless the majority of fami- community or if„s environs during 
lies in the Bull Tract are no longer most of the year. Only 19 or less than 
migratory, but remain within the 15% of the total 132 adult male work- 


Table VI. Occupations Last Reported in California 
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over a range of 20 to 876 miles. 8 
Forty-six workers, or a little over 
85%, traveled from 1 to 20 miles to 
work while living at home, and 67 or 
more than one-half did not travel 
more than one mile to work.® 


to keep their children continuously in 
school. 

Given such general motives, the 
migrant family is likely to seek the 
location which offers the best terms 
economically and/or the most con- 


TaBLE VII. REA 80 N 8 FOR SETTLING IN THE COMMUNITY 


REASONS 

No. 

REASONS 

No. 

1. Low payments required for ob- 


6. Cheap rent and low living 

8 

taining land 

43 

costs 

2. Wish to establish home (tired 


7. Jobs obtained near the com- 


of migrations) 

40 

munity 

6 

3. Good location for obtaining 


8. Presence of friends 

4 

work 

33 

9. Opportunities for subsistence 


4. Presence of relatives 

21 

farming 

3 

5. Wish to keep children contin¬ 


10. Congenial climate 

1 

uously in school 

20 



The motives for settlement, to 
judge from Table VII, appear to be 
primarily non-economic. General dis¬ 
satisfaction with continual mobility 
on the part of a group forced into a 
migratory existence from a previous¬ 
ly stable social life is indicated by the 
desire to establish a home, voiced by 
40 families. Significant also is the in¬ 
tention expressed by 20 family heads 


"Where the entire family used previously 
to follow the crops, in general, only the 
father and older male children now leave the 
community to find work, while the mother 
remains at home to care for the younger 
children attending school. During the sum¬ 
mer holidays the entire family often works 
in areas near the Bull Tract, though chil¬ 
dren are usually restricted to picking small 
fruit 

"A number of this latter group were em¬ 
ployed on local relief projects or were re¬ 
cipients of direct«home relief during the 
year. 


genial life socially, as judged by the 
influence of friends and relatives, the 
relative ease of acquiring tenure over 
property, opportunities for employ¬ 
ment in the community, and the like. 

Institutional Development 

Settlement on the Bull Tract of 
several hundred families impelled by 
these diverse motives has resulted in 
the mushroom growth of a new rural 
community with a rather distinct in¬ 
stitutional life. The pecular economic 
and social status into which the new 
native American migrants have been 
thrust in this state, and the hostility 
which they often face from estab¬ 
lished residents, conduce to their 
quasi-segregation into a group re¬ 
sembling in many ways an immigrant 
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colony or “ethnic community.” Like 
the latter, the migrant settlement has 
the double effect of perpetuating some 
old traditions and customs of the 
settlers, while facilitating their ad¬ 
justment to the new social environ¬ 
ment in other respects. 

Perhaps most tenacious of the old 
institutions in the new community is 
the paternalistic rural family, main¬ 
tained in large part by the nature of 
farm occupations. Where urban in¬ 
dustry has long been considered dis¬ 
ruptive to family ties because it hires 
labor in individual units, large-scale 
agriculture in many fields continues 
to hire families as producing and 
earning units, and the pressure of 
low earnings and insecurity generally 
forces the members into close co¬ 
operation. The urgent necessity for 
economizing on expenses often re¬ 
quires them to work, travel and live 
together as a unit. Sometimes this ex¬ 
tends to the proportions of a clan, the 
grandfather or other elder being the 
patriarch who makes the decisions as 
to where to work and what to 
purchase. 

This family cohesion tends to be 
solidified by settlement in the rural 
community. Often the initial purchase 
of land and buildings is carried out 
by members of one or several families 
co-operatively pooling their resources. 
In many cases the land is sub-divided 
by the elder among sons and sons-in- 
law, and new dwellings are built as 
the members marry and bring up new 
families. Resettlement of recent mi¬ 


grants is made easier, psychologically 
and financially, by this process. 10 

The church as a functioning social 
institution in the community likewise 
plays an important part in facilitat¬ 
ing resettlement, at the same time 
that it perpetuates old habits of 
thought. The desire for congenial 
neighbors leads a religious family to 
live near others belonging to the same 
congregation, so that to some degree 
the community is divided into sec¬ 
tarian cliques which may conflict on 
important issues. 11 

“An interesting example is a small mi¬ 
grant settlement on the outskirts of Live- 
oak, a rural hamlet some twenty miles 
North-East of Marysville. Here eleven re¬ 
lated and two unrelated families, who had 
worked and traveled together almost con¬ 
tinuously for more than two years over the 
same route, finally bought a 10-acre tract 
of land. The minister of the congregation 
to which they belong* himself an agricul¬ 
tural worker preaching without compensa¬ 
tion, induced the thirteen families each to 
contribute an amount sufficient to make a 
substantial down payment on the land. Each 
family signed a contract agreeing to pay a 
yearly installment according to the size of 
its holdings, in total sufficient to cover the 
interest and principal on the former owner’s 
equity of $600, plus a Federal loan of $800 
assumed in purchasing the property. While 
the land is held in individual family plots, 
the residents co-operate in plowing the land, 
building their homes, and installing neces¬ 
sary equipment such as wells. 

u The community generally cannot give 
complete financial support to the ministers 
in their religious functions. Hence the two 
in the Bull Tract represent different types: 
the travelling professional evangelist ox the 
Church of Goa on the one hand, who min¬ 
isters to congregations in several separate 
communities; and the more indigenous 
preacher of the Nazarene Church on the 
other, who obtains little or no livelihood 
from his church, but works at the same type 
of labor as do most members of his con¬ 
gregation. This individual had worked at 
agricultural labor for several seasons, and 
at the time of interviewing was a carpenter 
on W. P. A. and a strong supporting mem¬ 
ber of the Workers' Alliance. 
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A few of the migrant families at¬ 
tend established churches in nearby 
Marysville and Yuba City. However, 
a common complaint is that they feel 
“looked down on” due to their inferior 
economic status. This tends to throw 
them back upon the churches indi¬ 
genous to their community, even 
when this involves conversion to a 
different faith. 

Discrimination because of different 
speech, custom or dress has faced 
children of migrant families in the 


relief payments constitute $232.5 or 
37.4%). 12 

However, settlement in the long 
run is not necessarily irrational from 
a strictly economic point of view. 
Though continuity of employment 
and hence gross annual income may 
be lessened considerably when the mi¬ 
grant family purchases land and es¬ 
tablishes residence, opportunities for 
accumulating property tend to in¬ 
crease because substantial economies 
are possible. Traveling expenses are 


Tabls VIII. Frequency Distribution of Family Earnings During 1938 
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schools of many communities. In the 
Bull Tract, however, this has been 
negligible, since the enrollment in the 
two grade schools is drawn almost 
entirely from this group. 

Economic Position 

The majority of recent migrants 
who settle in one community the year 
round can find work for only a few 
months, and this at comparatively 
low wages. As may be seen from 
Table VIII, the modal yearly family 
earnings lies between $600-$700, 
while the average is $621.6 (of which 


reduced, lower prices are paid for 
necessities, and certain perquisites 
may be obtained at little or no mone¬ 
tary cost. 

Thus, while occupational climbing 
has been possible for few, a rough 
estimate indicates an improvement in 
economic position for the majority 
since first arriving in California, and 
particularly since settling in the Bull 


“The asymmetrical concentration in the 
group over $1000 is to be explained in terms 
of large families having several adult male 
workers, rather than in differences in wage- 
rates or continuity of employment. The 
standard pay for unskilled or semi-skiUed 
agricultural work in the area is 26-30# per 
hour. 
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Tract. Of the fifty families for whom 
data regarding assets and liabilities 
are complete, forty-two have made 
net gains in property ownership 
(mostly material property: land, 
buildings, household effects and auto¬ 
mobiles) 18 ranging from $10 to $1827, 
and averaging $316, while 8 have 
made net losses of from $10 to $496, 
averaging $185. 

Other income-earning activities in 
addition to wage labor and relief— 
petty real estate speculation, sale of 
cash crops or livestock, quasi-handi¬ 
craft production, and the building of 
cabins or trailers for rent or sale— 
are small in scale and supplementary 
to the two main sources of livelihood. 
Independence has been achieved by a 
few through developing small busi¬ 
nesses catering mainly to the local 
community—garages and service sta¬ 
tions, used-car lots and second-hand 
stores, groceries and confectioneries. 14 

In the last analysis, however, relief 
distributed by State and Federal 

"The process of accumulation is a model 
of thrift. Several families have built their 
homes and made payments on their land 
from monthly W. P. A. checks of $44. To 
ouote one elderly Oklahoman: “It's jest like 
tne cat eatin’ grindstone—a little bit at a 
time!” 

"Most of these small scale entrepreneurs 
are former migrants from the Middle- and 
South-Western states who have had consid¬ 
erable experience during the 1920’s in non- 
agricultural and urban occupations. The 
successful small merchant in a community 
like the Bull Tract is generally more 
sophisticated than the rank-and-file, better 
versed in the ways of California, while 
recognized as "one of our own people” be¬ 
longing to the same class as his customers. 
Economic institutions in the community, 
like the confectionery, the bar and tne 
garage serve a highly important social 
function. In some respects they are a revival 
of the old general store as centers for 
gossip, reminiscence and debate. 


agencies has been the most important 
factor enabling the members of the 
community to achieve residential 
stability. During 1938 it constituted 
the most important single source of 
income for the 118 families studied— 
roughly 34% of their total earnings, 
as compared to 32% from agriculture, 
9% from employments related to ag¬ 
riculture, and 25% from miscellan¬ 
eous sources. The majority of the 
families at some time during the year 
depend on relief as a means for mak¬ 
ing payments on land and housing 
bought on credit, as well as for pur¬ 
chasing immediate necessities of 
life. 16 

The vital importance of the relief 
check as a source of income has led 
to a significant new development, viz., 
the organization of several hundred 
casual workers of the community into 
a local of the nation-wide union of 
unemployed known as the Workers 
Alliance of America. 

Though not suffering the legal dis¬ 
abilities faced by agricultural labor¬ 
ers of other races (particularly those 
of alien citizenship) native white 
American migrants in some respects 


"Contrary to quite widespread belief, 
however, this group is not composed to any 
great degree of so-called “habitual re¬ 
liefers.” The majority, 96 or 82.2%, had 
never been on relief before coming to Cali¬ 
fornia, and most of the families had not 
been on relief in this state up. to 1938. This 
rather sudden increase in the number of 
cases is tb be explained partly by the ad¬ 
versities in California agriculture during 
that year, and partly by the decreased op¬ 
portunities for jobs lacing those who settle 
in the community. Whatever the initial 
cause, there appears to be a reciprocal rela¬ 
tionship between relief and immobilitv: 
relief requirements tend to decrease family 
mobility, and loss of mobility tends to make 
the family more dependent upon relief. 
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have been more difficult to organize 
into unions, due to the strongly indi¬ 
vidualistic traditions carried over 
from their small fanning back¬ 
grounds. Resident industrial labor, 
particularly some of the unionized 
elements, has sometimes tended to 
hold the “Okies and Arkies” in fear 
and contempt because of their actual 
and potential competition for jobs at 
lower than the prevailing wage-rates. 
The recent migrants, for their part, 
often resent the exclusive “closed 
shop" policies exerted by orthodox 
unions over such industrial occupa¬ 
tions as truck driving and construc¬ 
tion labor. 

The success of the Workers Alli¬ 
ance in organizing this element as 
unemployed , where attempts to de¬ 
velop full-fledged agricultural work¬ 
ers’ unions had failed several times 
previously, may be due primarily to 
the fact that the former tactic in¬ 
volves negotiating with one relatively 
sympathetic agency—that is, the local 
relief office—rather than several hos¬ 
tile employers as in agriculture. The 
Marysville local represents a handful 
of veteran organizers and negotiators 
leading a rank-and-file which is inex¬ 
perienced in union activities. How¬ 
ever, residential stability and con¬ 
tinued adherence may favor a more 
thorough inculcation of attitudes con¬ 
genial to unionism, and lead to the 
organization and collective action of 
the members as agricultural work¬ 
ers. 16 And, unlike their predecessors 

"Some months after thla study waa com¬ 
pleted, a militant strike was carried out 
against the largest fruit-grower in the area, 
in the face of considerable violence from 


of other racial stocks, these native 
Americans, having the rights of citi¬ 
zenship, may be expected to use po¬ 
litical pressure for their own pro¬ 
tection. 

Conclusion 

Any attempt at predicting the fu¬ 
ture of rural migrant families like 
those in the Bull Tract is necessarily 
risky and tentative in a rapidly chang¬ 
ing economy. The majority seek to 
maintain residential stability in Cali¬ 
fornia: 110, or more than 93% of the 
family heads, when interviewed 
stated that they intended to settle 
permanently in California, and 100, 
or about 85%, intended to stay in the 
community studied. 

Whether or not these intentions 
can be fulfilled depends, of course, on 
the continued possibility of the fami¬ 
lies having a livelihood. Their im¬ 
mediate plans for the future center 
predominantly around their present 
occupations. The most important 
source of expected income continues 
to be agricultural work supplemented 
by relief, and 39 families interviewed 
(not cultivating their holdings at the 
time) hoped to supplement their earn¬ 
ings by means of subsistence gardens. 
More optimistic were the 38 who 
hoped to farm their present tracts for 

local law enforcement authorities. A local 
of the CIO international, the United Can¬ 
nery, Agricultural, Packing and Allied 
Workers of America, was formed in the 
place of the Workers Alliance local, and 
several officers of the latter were trans¬ 
ferred to the new organisation. 

(See U. S. Senate Rearing# before a Sub¬ 
committee of the Committee on Education 
and Labor. San Francisco, December 1939, 
Part 47, The Marysville Strike.) 
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cash crops and livestock (particularly 
poultry) and the 9 who intended to 
buy or rent farms to operate on a 
larger scale than their present hold¬ 
ings. Thirty-three intend to leave ag¬ 
riculture in order to work in indus¬ 
trial jobs, though only two consider 
taking special training to qualify 
themselves for skilled positions. 
Other scattered plans include building 
houses on their property to rent, es¬ 
tablishing themselves in small busi¬ 
nesses, and living on pensions. Only 
two out of the total intend to return 
to their former states of residence, 
one to work in agriculture and the 
other in an industrial occupation. 

The partial segregation of these 
rural migrants in California has 
rested on their disadvantaged posi¬ 
tion in the labor market, particularly 
in being restricted largely to occupa¬ 


tions of low status. The current ex¬ 
pansion of production for defense pur¬ 
poses should lead conceivably to an 
improvement in their economic and 
social position, and hence make their 
assimilation easier. Absorption of a 
substantial number into industries 
centered in urban communities would 
tend to raise the standards of em¬ 
ployment on farms through lessening 
the hitherto chronic labor surplus. 

Friction and “labor trouble” may 
be expected to continue in California 
agriculture, however, as long as its 
wage-scales and working conditions 
remain substantially inferior to those 
applying in other industries. Indeed, 
this tendency may become stronger in 
the future, insofar as the majority of 
rural and urban industrial workers in 
the state are no longer differentiated 
by race or citizenship. 



Emigration, A Force of Social Change In An Arab 

Village 

By Afif L Tannous* 


Abstract 

Between 1700 and 1890, Bishmizzeen, on the northern slopes of Lebanon, 
developed into an independent village community, with a population of 1200. 
Thereafter, the available land could not support any further increase, and, 
despite a high rate of natural increase, the population remained stationary. 
Prasure was relieved through intensive emigration. Three other factors seem 
to have contributed to this emigration trend: (1) The advent into the locality 
of “cash” as a prestige bearing value. (2) The influence of the American 
Protestant Mission. (3; Escape from cultural control. Between 1885 and 1939, 
about 487 people emigrated to foreign countries (mostly North and South 
America) and 23 to other localities within the country. As a result of this 
intensive emigration trend the village cultural organization was severely 
shaken, as evidenced by the following observed facts: (1) Social control broke 
down. (2) New social institutions arose. (3) Cash became a supreme value. 
(4) The village woman attained economic independence. (5) The kinship status 
relationships were disrupted. 

Entre 1700 y 1890, Bishmizzeen, en las colinas del norte de Lebanon, se 
desarrolld en un pueblo independiente, con una poblacjon de 1200. Desde 
entonces, la tinica tierra arable que habfa, no podja soportar mayores aumentos 
y a pesar de mAs que la norma de aumento natural la poblacion permanecio 
estacionaria. Se minimd la presidn por medio de una emigracidn intense. Hay 
tres factores que parecen naber contribufdo mAs a esta tendencia de emi¬ 
gracidn: (1) La llegada del dinero a la localidad como serial de prestigio. 
(2) La influencia de la misidn protestante americana. (3) El escapamiento del 
control cultural. Entre 1885 y 1939, cerca de 487 personas se emigraron a 
paises estraniero* (mayormento a las Americas) y 23 a otras localidades 
dentro del pafs. Como resultado de esta intense tendencia a la emigracidn, la 
organisacidn cultural del pueblo se dislocd seriamente, como la prueban las 
siguientes hechas observadas: (1) El control social se deshizo. (2) Nuevas 
instituciones sociales nacieron. (3) El dinero asumid un valor supremo. (4) Las 
imtjeres del pueblo obtuvieron independencia econdmica. (5) Las relaciones del 
parentesco se alteraron. 


In the period between 1700 and 
1720, the village community of Bish- 
mizzen, North Lebanon, began its 
existence. Three family groups, be¬ 
longing to different kinship groups, 
from various parts of the country, 
made the start. A church was built, 
and around it, as a physical and a 
societal center, the physical structure 
and social organization of the village 
developed. By 1750, three or four 
other family groups joined the vil- 
----------- • 

* University of Minnesota. 


lage. These with the other family 
groups multiplied in time into dis¬ 
tinct kinship groups, similar in 
structure and behavior to those from 
which they originally came. By inter¬ 
marriage, by living together in close 
physical proximity and by working 
together on the land, members of the 
various kinship groups developed a 
village community consciousness. 

Between 1850 and 1890 the village 
achieved a harmonious, smoothly 
functioning form of social organiza¬ 
tion. Its local government was simple 
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but adequate for its needs and prob¬ 
lems. Relationship with the central 
government was remote and did not 
go much beyond the payment of taxes 
and tithes. Loyalty to the kinship 
group struck a harmonious balance 
with loyalty to the village community. 
The church was one and the same for 
all. 1 Its authority was recognized and 
respected. The priest was always a 
member of the community and was 
elected by the people. Economic life 
was a mixture of private ownership 
of land requiring individual effort on 
the one hand and co-operation in vari¬ 
ous agricultural activities on the 
other. Education was simple, adapted 
to the needs of the community, and 
the teacher was a farmer, a member 
of the group. It was a type of educa¬ 
tion that emanated from and catered 
to the needs of community life. 

After 1890, new factors, which 
were to a large extent beyond the 
expectation and control of the people, 
began to operate within the com¬ 
munity, leading to a marked disrup¬ 
tion in its harmonious organization. 
The most important among these fac¬ 
tors or forces were the Protestant 
missions of the U. S., the silk factory, 
the educational movement, emigra¬ 
tion and the new political-national 
spirit of the Arab World. The present 
article will deal with one of these— 
the emigration movement. 

Why Did They Emigrate? 

Disturbance of the land-population 
balance: Since the village began its 

'The Greek Orthodox Church predomi¬ 
nates in Bishmineen and the whole of the 
Kura district. 


existence, some two hundred and fifty 
years ago, the amount of its landed 
property has remained practically the 
same. In fact, there has been some 
decrease in the land area, due to the 
sale of some plots to outsiders. The 
early families, who established the 
village, got hold of the land and made 
use of it to the extent demanded by 
their needs. They were few in num¬ 
ber and their needs were very simple. 

Consequently, during the first one 
hundred and fifty years or so, the 
balance of the land-population rela¬ 
tionship was weighted heavily on the 
land side—a much greater supply 
than there was demand. This gave 
the village people (consciously or un¬ 
consciously) a strong impetus to in¬ 
crease their numbers. At the same 
time, it was realized that one more 
child on the farm was a decided eco¬ 
nomic asset, and not a liability. The 
growing child cost less to be brought 
up than he or she could produce. No 
taxation, school fees, medical ex¬ 
penses, etc., to speak of, were in¬ 
volved. The people went on multiply¬ 
ing and increasing, and concomitant¬ 
ly, dividing and subdividing the land 
without being in the least concerned 
with the point to which the process 
was leading them. 

The village population went on in¬ 
creasing, until about 1890. A balance 
was then struck—between the ca¬ 
pacity of the village land and the 
number of people. The land could not 
support any more people, and there 
was a vague consciousness of a grow¬ 
ing problem—what will the rising 
generation do? Meantime, the village 
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soil began to show signs of depletion. 
It could no longer give the same pro¬ 
duce as when it was virgin soil; and 
the old methods of agriculture were 
not capable of rehabilitating the soil 
to the desired extent. This further 
disturbed the land-population balance 
and made the problem seem more 
acute. Emigration seemed to be the 
only solution. 

The following table (I) of births 
and deaths for a period of 40 years 
is a fair indication of the rate at 


Table I. Number op Births and Deaths 
in the Village of Bishmizzeen, 
North Lebanon, 1870-1909 


Period 

Births 

Excess of births 
Deaths over deaths 

1870-1874 

108 

27 

81 

1875-1879 

94 

40 

54 

1880-1884 

72 

34 

38 

1885-1889 

95 

44 

51 

1890-1894 

118 

32 

86 

1895-1899 

123 

34 

89 


184 

40 

144 


178 

45 

133 

Total 

972 

296 

676 


which the village population was 
growing. The period covered is 1870- 
1909. The increase due to immigra¬ 
tion may be neglected since only a 
few families came to settle in the vil¬ 
lage after 1870. It must be admitted 
that the writer cannot affirm the per¬ 
fect accuracy of the table. It was cal¬ 
culated from the village church rec¬ 
ords and verified, as far as their 
memories permitted, by some of the 
village elders. The table shows a very 
high increase of births over deaths 
for that period—about 3.3 times. 2 

"This means an average natural increase 
of about 12 »per« 1000 population for the 
period 1870-1909. Compare this rate with 
the following rates (1908-12): Austria, 


The writer believes that such *a high 
rate of increase is a true representa¬ 
tion of the situation. The facts that 
tend to support this belief are: the 
strong desire for children, the large 
number of children per family, and 
the healthy condition of the people. 
This was further verified by mapping 
the village structure over a period of 
years. Each map showed the number 
of households in the village for a par¬ 
ticular period. Estimating an average 
of 6 persons per household (based 
upon census records for 1930-39 and 
upon family trees and records for 


Table II. Growth op Population in Bish¬ 
mizzeen, North Lebanon, per Periods 
of 50 Years; 1750-1989 


Year 

Households 

Population 


18 

108 


36 

216 

1850 

121 

726 

1870 







234 

1404 

1939 

203 

1218 


previous periods) the map may be 
condensed into the following table 

(II): 

It will be observed that the village 
population has increased steadily and 
rapidly until the period 1890-1900, 
when the peak was reached—between 
1,200 and 1,400 people. For the past 
fifty years, the population has re¬ 
mained stagnant or has shown a 
slight decrease. The village resources 
could support that number and no 
more. The surplus was taken care of 
by emigration. 

10.7; Belgium, 7.8; France, 0.9; Ireland, 
6.3; Russia. 16.7; England, 11.0; See 
Thompson, warren S., Population Problomo, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y., 1930. 
pp. 215-217, 
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The lure of cash: At the beginning 
of this period under consideration 
(1890-1939) cash was becoming more 
and more significant in value—as a 
new form of prestige and as a means 
for the satisfaction of newly arising 
needs. People became conscious of it 
and began to search for ways of get- 
ting hold of it. America supplied the 
best answer for the new quest. Stories 
about that wonderful new country, 
where gold could be had for the ask¬ 
ing, reached the village and stirred 
the imagination of a few adventurous 
souls. They sailed away, they sent 
gold back and then returned home 
with more gold. The ball started roll¬ 
ing, gathering size and momentum 
during the past fifty years. 

Influence of the American Mission: 
When the missionaries began their 
activities in Bishmizzeen and other 
villages, they had no idea that, in the 
course of time, their message was 
going to enhance the emigration 
movement of the area. They taught 
the people English, thus making it 
easier for them to enter the U. S. A. 
and get hold of its coveted gold. 
Through the school curriculum and 
their religious message, they offered 
the people the elements of a new cul¬ 
ture and led them to identify them¬ 
selves with it. That identification gave 
additional impetus to the emigration 
movement. The following extracts 
from the early mission reports will 
serve to throw further light upon the 
emigration movement. 

“In the centennial year of 1876, 
Syria discovered America. Since that 
time, reports of the wealth and gen¬ 


eral gullibility of the American people 
have been spread through the Maron- 
ite region of the Lebanon. In some 
districts, the excitement may be com¬ 
pared to the gold rush fever period 
of California and Australia. . . 

“The American fever has touched 
us at a few points. In the spring, our 
teachers at Anfeh and Batroon re¬ 
signed. After some delay, one of them 
went to America. The other wished to 
go, but discovered he could not do 
so. The leading member of the church 
. . . also went to America, having 
shared his cash possessions of 70 
“Liras” (gold pound) with his wife, 
leaving her 3 and taking the rest with 
him. . . 

Escape from cultural control: It is 
obvious that every culture, in order 
to maintain its specific organization, 
has to establish and exercise a certain 
degree of social control over the be¬ 
havior of the group members. It 
seems that, no matter how harmoni¬ 
ously integrated that organization 
may be, as long as social control ex¬ 
ists, some of the individuals con¬ 
cerned have to suffer from a certain 
degree of frustration. This seems to 
be the inevitable price any cultural 
group has to pay for the attainment 
of group solidarity and continuity. 

In the case of Bishmizzeen, social 
control has never assumed an extreme 
character, and individual frustration 
has never been an acute problem. 
Before the American World (the 
world of free individualism) was dis¬ 
covered by Bishmizzeen, those frus- 

•Reports of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, Beirut, Lebanon, 1884 and 1889. 
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trated individuals had to face the 
issue and put up with the stringent 
situation, in accordance with the dic¬ 
tates of the village culture. When 
America was “discovered/* an outlet, 
an escape was provided, and many a 
frustrated individual took up the 
newly offered chance. 

Extent of Emigration 

Emigration to foreign countries: 
Prior to 1880, not a single individual 
had ever emigrated from the village 
to the outside, either within the coun¬ 
try or to a foreign country. Bishmiz- 
zeen constituted the world of the vil¬ 
lage group. Even mobility was highly 
restricted. Visits to neighboring vil¬ 
lages were very infrequent. A few 
used to take occasional trips to the 
town of Tripoli, and still a fewer num¬ 
ber had been to Beirut. Occasionally 
some adventurous souls would take a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem or a cattle 
trading trip to Egypt. One of the old 
village songs, aiming at the praise of 
a husband’s valor, begins with the 
following line: “Your husband, oh 
beautiful one, has gone to Damascus 
and come back, alone.” Damascus is 
about 100 miles from Bishmizzeen. 

In 1884 the first young man from 
Bishmizzeen emigrated to a foreign 
country. Others followed, and the 
number increased, year after year, 
first to the U. S. A., then to the four 
corners of the world. The following 
table (III) shows the geographical 
distribution «of the Bishmizzeen 
emigrants. 


Table III. Number of Emigrants from 
the Village of Bishmizzeen, North 
Lebanon, to Various Countries, 
1880-1939 


Country 

Number of emigranti 

U. S. A. 

198 

Argentina 

125 

Australia 

54 

Brazil 

43 

Mexico 

13 

Jamaica 

10 

§sr*i™ 

7 

7 

Paraguay 

5 

Dominicana 

5 

Iraq 

3 

Canada 

2 

Panama 

2 

Other 

9 

Total 

483^ 




The following table (IV) shows 
the trend of emigration from Bish¬ 
mizzeen to various foreign countries 
by periods of five years each. 


Table IV. The Trend of Emigration 
from the Village of Bishmizzeen, 
North Lebanon, to Foreign Countries, 
Between 1884 and 1939 (Average Total 
Village Population for the Period, 
About 1270) 


Period 

Male 

number 

Female 

Total 

1700-1880 




1880-1884 

1 


1 

1885-1889 

6 


6 

1890-1894 

9 

4 

13 

1895-1899 

23 

16 

38 

1900-1904 

49 

18 

67 

1905-1909 

45 

23 

68 

1910-1914 

38 

27 

65 

1915-1919 

8 

5 

13 

1920-1924 

58 

45 

103 

1925-1929 

37 

40 

77 

1930-1934 

8 

11 

19 

1985-1939 

12 

5 

17 

Total 

294 

193 

487 


It will be observed that for the first 
ten or fifteen years, emigration moved 
slowly. The people were not yet sure 
of the fruits of emigration. After 
that initial period of hesitation, a 
rapid increase in the number of emi- 
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grants began to take place. During 
the period 1915-1919, a sharp drop 
occurred, due to the restrictions of 
the first World War. A Bimilar drop 
occurred again during the period 
1930-1934, and continued through the 
last period 1935-1939. The two causes 
responsible for this last drop were the 
world depression of 1929 (which led 
foreign countries to restrict immigra¬ 
tion) and the appearance of a new 
trend of emigration—from the village 
to other parts of the country—as will 
be discussed below. 

Emigration to other parts of the 
country: Emigration within the coun¬ 
try may be divided into two distinct 
types—permanent and temporary. 
The former covers those cases when 
the emigrants made their permanent 
residence in other parts of the coun¬ 
try. The following table (V) indicates 

Table V. Emigration from the Village 
of Bishmizzeen, North Lebanon to 
Other Places within the Country, 
1890-1939 (Average Total Village Pop¬ 
ulation for the Period About 1270) 


Year 

Male 

NUMBER 

Female 

Total 

1890 

1 

1 

2 

1926 

1 

1 

2 

1929 

1 

1 

2 

1933 

2 

6 

8 

1935 

5 

4 

9 

Total 

10 

13 

23 


to what extent this type of emigra¬ 
tion took place. (It must be pointed 
out that the figures of this and the 
previous table include only those emi¬ 
grants who were born or established 
in the village and who migrated from 
it. The figures do not include those 
who were born and grew up in the 
adopted countries.) 


The second type, or temporary 
emigration, refers to a unique phe¬ 
nomenon which has recently occuired 
in the village. With the development 
of modern means of communication, 
a relatively large number of people 
(89 men and 73 women, or about 13.6 
per cent of the total population) now 
migrate to other parts of the country 
(chiefly Tripoli and Beirut) where 
they engage in business, hold jobs or 
go to schools for nine months of the 
year, and come back to live in Bish¬ 
mizzeen during the summer. 

Illustrative Extracts from Personal 
Letters 

In the course of his study in the 
village, the writer was fortunate in 
being able to examine about 100 let¬ 
ters written by emigrants to their 
people back home. Usually, the vil¬ 
lage people destroy such letters, and 
the writer had not expected to find 
any left in the village. The letters 
studied cover almost the whole of the 
emigration period, 1890-1939. The 
items they contain give first hand in¬ 
formation of what was happening to 
the emigrants and to the village or¬ 
ganization under the influence of emi¬ 
gration. The following are illustrative 
extracts from these letters: 

1. From M. E. Deeb to a distant 
relative, M. Y. Elias; on the way to 
Argentina, dated June 7th, 1897. 

M . . , When we reached Kaferhata 
(village on way to Beirut) we stopped 
at the spring. There we met K. Milky, 
his sons and M. Habib, who were 
leaving for America too. ... At 
Beirut, we were betrayed by these 
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friends. ... We were made to pay 
seven gold pounds and a half for the 
ticket, while they paid five or six 
each. Never mind! Providence will re¬ 
ward them with what they deserve. 
. . . Please let us know about the 
health of your children and their 
mother, and about our son Deeb and 
his mother. Also, let us know how 
was the olive crop and how was the 
wall case settled. . . .” (Stone walls 
are used as fences between pieces of 
land property, and have often been 
the cause of minor disputes in the 
village). 

2. Same as above; dated March 
14th, 1899. 

" ... As regards L. Milky, he has 
sent me two letters so far, asking 
for the amount I owe him. I wonder 
what has happened to the man! Is he 
in such a great need, or is he afraid 
that I shall not pay him back the 
amount? Please do your best to settle 
the affair, and I shall send you the 
money soon. . . . Business is bad in 
this country at present, and I have 
opened a new store which needs all 
of my cash money. . . . Dear brother, 
please tell me about the house and 
our land property, also let me know 
what happened to the fig tree which 
I planted near the fence wall. . . .” 

8. From M. Sarkis to his mother; 
Cleveland, Ohio, Nov. 29th, 1900. 

"... Tell me how much it has cost 
you to plant the new orchard, and I 
shall send you the amount. ... Is it 
true that my brother wants to sell 
his share of the land? If so, let me 
know how much is the amount, and 
I shall send it to you; then you will 


transfer his share to my name. . . . 
Tell me the truth about the whole 
situation and stop writing each time 
differently. . . .” 

4. From above mother to her son; 
Dated Dec. 1st, 1902. 

"... May God grant you health 
and happiness, with your two sisters, 
of whom I think day and night. So 
far I have received from you 16 
pounds, then 14 pounds and lately 6 
pounds. . . . Tell your sister Deebeh 
that her children are doing very well. 
I have sent her a small bunch of the 
hair of each child. My only request 
from you, my son, is to take care of 
your two sisters and be generous in 
sending us enough money; May God 
bless you. We have bought for you 
the olive orchard. If you have an 
extra amount now, send it, and we 
shall buy more land for you. . . .” 

6. From M. E. Deeb to M. Y. Elias, 
Santiago, Argentina; dated July 25th, 
1903. 

"... The anxiety you express 
about your son Selim has disturbed 
me a great deal. . . . Please be sure 
that he is working with me in the 
store as a son and not as a servant, 
as you say you were told by some of 
our people. Those are people of gossip 
and jealousy, who want to sow the 
seeds of dispute between us. . . . In 
the name of the love and friendship 
between us, I assure you that I love 
your son Selim more than my own 
children. . . . The coming long years 
will prove this to you, and God will 
reveal the truth. . . .” 

6. From Y. M. Elias to his father: 
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Santiago, Argentina; dated Oct. 
22nd, 1904. 

“ ... I have previously written you 
that my aunt wants me to marry her 
daughter, Miriana. I see that this is 
a good match. She is nice and well 
educated, and I don’t believe there is 
any better girl back in our village. 
But your consent is my primary con¬ 
cern, and I beg of you not to deny me 
this request, for Miriana is a gem ...” 

7. From three sons to their father, 
N. B. Nejjar, back home; Burraga, 
Australia, dated Dec. 23rd, 1905. 

“ . . . Two weeks ago, we sent you 
a check for 50 pounds. . . . Our dear 
father, we have to remark about the 
way you write to us, and that it 
should not be so. Your letters contain 
many statements in which you ad¬ 
dress us and praise us in such a way, 
as if we were the masters and you 
the follower. There is no need for this 
at all, and our financial success should 
not change the relationship between 
us. We are your sons and shall always 
be obedient to you and do all we can 
to serve you. . . . Write us as father 
and master, who orders his servants 
to do their duty towards him. . . 

8. From M. Sarkis to his relative 
I. T. Elias; Cleveland, Ohio; dated 
March 20th, 1913. 

“ . . . Please forgive the manner 
in which I wrote you last, doubting 
your honesty in handling money I 
sent*you for my mother and the 
family. It was all the fault of my 
sister who sent me false news and 
made me write to you as I did. I know 
now that she was after her selfish 


ends. May God never bless such a 
sister. . . .” 

9. From H. to his relative, I. T. 
Elias; Penna., August 6th, 1914. 

“ ... I have sent you a telegram to 
foreclose the land property of N. (a 
fellow emigrant). He has refused to 
pay me what he owes me or to give 
me a mortgage on his land in the vil¬ 
lage. Then he resorted to a mean and 
immoral trick. He instigated his wife 
to bring a case against me in the 
courts, accusing me of assulting her. 
He did that with the hope of getting 
much money out of me.... Don’t pay 
much attention to the newspapers 
cuttings (referring to the case) that 
I understand some of our jealous and 
mean people here have sent to the 
village. In this country, all things, 
little and big, are written up in papers, 
and nobody pays much attention to 
them. . . . Later, N. discontinued the 
prosecution of the case and came over 
with some of my friends and begged 
my pardon. . . .” 

10. From S. M. Huleihel (middle 
aged woman) to her relative, I. T. 
Elias, U. S. A., April 3rd, 1919. 

“ . . . The news of my son’s death 
has broken my heart and my life. I 
don’t know what to think or say. He 
was my only child. I brought him up 
until he was married, and then pre¬ 
vented him from sailing to America, 
as I did not want to expose him to 
any danger. I sailed away in his place, 
and have been laboring for years to 
gather some money, on which hjs 
children could grow up comfortably. 
... He is gone now, and his child is 
the only one left for me. Please pay 
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attention to the child and his mother; 
give them all they need, until I come 
back_” 

11. From M. Y. Elias to his wife; 
Argentina, Feb. 2nd, 1920. 

“ . . . Within two months, our son 
Selim will leave for home, so as to get 
married in the village and bring back 
all of you with him. Come with him 
to this country which is our new 
home and which gives us honey and 
milk. . . . Bring with you the fol¬ 
lowing: (1) three fig seedlings (2) 
two grapevine seedlings 3) one red 
and one white hawthorne seedling (4) 
hindbane seeds (5) some “Arak” 
(local drink) (6) some olive oil. . . . 
Forget all about our property in the 
village. Let our relatives take care 
of it. Upon your arrival here, you will 
see that we own as much land as the 
whole village of Bishmizzeen. . . .” 
(Subsequently, the whole family left, 
father, mother, three sons and three 
daughters.) 

12. From S. Nejjar to her relative; 
Icano, Argentina, March 7th, 1923. 

" . . . I shall send you enough 
money to buy back all the pieces of 
land that used to belong to my late 
husband. You know I am not making 
of this a business affair for profit. I 
am doing this only because 1 want to 
keep alive the memory of my husband 
and ancestors who used to own that 
land. I want our son to inherit the 
land. . ..” 

The Village Organization Is Shaken 
And New Adjustments Are 
Attempted 

Analysis of the above mentioned 
tables, cases and letter extracts seem 


to lead to the following general con¬ 
clusions concerning the influence of 
emigration upon the social organiza¬ 
tion of the village: 

1. Social control breaks down: The 
influence of emigration, as a conveni¬ 
ent escape from social control, has 
been discussed above. It is mentioned 
again, with a view to emphasizing its 
significance. At first, social control 
with its inevitable individual frustra¬ 
tions—was a factor in the enhance¬ 
ment of the emigration movement. 
However, once that step was taken, 
emigration began to react upon the 
social organization of the village and 
became a strong factor in the break¬ 
down of its social control. The church 
and the kinship patterns of behavior 
were no longer adequate for the con¬ 
trol of the elements in the new situa¬ 
tion. A state of disorganization was 
the result. 

2. Rise of the village post office as 
an institution: Prior to the emigra¬ 
tion movement, no regular post office 
existed in the village, and the people 
were not conscious of that institution 
in any significant manner. There was 
no need for it, as very few letters 
were received every month or so. 
With the advent of emigration, the 
situation was completely changed. 
Letters exchanged between the vil¬ 
lage and abroad became very fre¬ 
quent and highly significant. Through 
those letters, the ties between the 
emigrants and the folks at home were 
preserved and the flow of cash money 
into the village took place. Two con¬ 
cepts became highly significant in the 
people’s vocabulary, as a result of 
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that flow of correspondence, “Mak- 
toob” (letter) and “Maktoob Mu- 
sowker” (registered letter). A check 
was always contained in the regis¬ 
tered letter, and it became the symbol 
of joy and festivities for the family 
group. 

Once or twice a week, the mail 
came to the village. Many hours be¬ 
fore the arrival of the mail, people 
would assemble in the barber shop 
of Uncle Deeb (for he became the 
uncle of everybody) who was respon¬ 
sible for the distribution of the mail. 
For hours, before and after mail dis¬ 
tribution, people would loiter there, 
exchanging the news of their emi¬ 
grants and having a social time. 
Usually, Uncle Deeb preferred to put 
the registered letters aside and then 
give them in person to the families 
concerned. That was his reward—to 
be a messenger of joy to the people. 
As he went around, he spread the 
news of the registered letters far and 
wide, until everybody began to talk 
about them. 

3. Cash money becomes a supreme 
value in village life: Through the silk 
industry, foreign missions and con¬ 
tact with the city, cash money, as a 
highly desirable article of value, was 
introduced into the village organiza¬ 
tion. In order to obtain more of this 
new value, emigrants were lured 
abroad. Through hard or easy work, 
straight or crooked means, they got 
hold of the precious cash and sent it 
back to their people. Without any ex¬ 
ception, every single one of those let¬ 
ters mentioned above, referred to 
cash money that had been sent, was 


sent or would be sent to the folks at 
home. Sending the money home had 
a double significance to the emigrants. 
It gave them the satisfaction of liv¬ 
ing up to the obligation to the kinship 
group and it built for them prestige 
in the home village. At the same time, 
prestige and the satisfaction of lux¬ 
urious needs were the reward of those 
who received the checks. They could 
buy new things with the money, lend 
it for interest or acquire more land 
with it. 

In a word, emigration was the last 
step with which the village plunged 
into the Western economic system 
and became highly “money con¬ 
scious.” Some fifteen years ago, one of 
the upstart leaders in Bishmizzeen 
was reminded of the fact that the 
business he was conducting in Tripoli 
and Beirut was not considered as hon¬ 
est by the village folks. His answer 
was “Once I have a substantial 
amount of cash in my pocket, the 
people will forget all about the means 
by which I got the cash.” 

4. Emigrants fail to return to the 
village: At first, emigrants left the 
village, with a view to earning a cer¬ 
tain amount of cash within a few 
years, and then returning to live in 
the village. The kinship and the com¬ 
munities ties were still strong, and 
the early emigrants considered the 
village as their true home. Some of 
those early emigrants, about 21, suc¬ 
ceeded in carrying through the origi¬ 
nal intention—they came back and 
settled down permanently. The ma¬ 
jority of those who returned, about 
93, could not stay in the village more 
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than a few months, a year or a few 
years, before emigrating again. Their 
business ties and the new ways of liv¬ 
ing they had adopted forced them to 
emigrate again. They began to realize 
that they had become partly stran¬ 
gers to their original culture. 

The great majority of the emi¬ 
grants, S78, never came back. These 
may be divided roughly into two 
classes—those who failed to come 
back because of their financial failure 
abroad, and those who emigrated 
fairly recently after the community 
ties began to break down. The latter 
did not feel especially attracted tow¬ 
ard the village. 

Of those who came back to visit, 
a great many of them did so with a 
view to getting married to village 
girls, before settling permanently 
abroad. 

6. The village woman attains eco¬ 
nomic independence: Cases 10 and 12 
of the above quoted letter extracts 
are clear illustrations of the new ten¬ 
dency. Among the 193 women, who 
have emigrated, about one-half took 
that step independently. Some of 
them were single, some were widows 
and some left their husbands and 
children at home. Prior to emigration, 
village culture assigned to woman a 
status subordinate to that of man. 
It seems that farm economy demand¬ 
ed that type of subordination. Emi¬ 
gration by women severely tested 
that established pattern of behavior. 
Through emigration, the village 
woman was suddenly thrown on her 
own resources. She moved from a 
status of subordination to one of 
dominance. She became the economic 


head of the family, and her cash gave 
her prestige. 

In this respect, the silk industry, 
the education movement, and emigra¬ 
tion were equally influential. They 
brought about what may be called 
the “emancipation” of woman. How¬ 
ever, it must be clearly stated that 
that emancipation brought in its wake 
a great deal of cultural conflict and 
social disorganization. Until now, 
people in the village are still confused 
about how to define a situation in 
which a woman is involved. Should 
they define it in terms of the old pat¬ 
tern of behavior, or in terms of the 
new economic prestige attained by 
woman? Can S. M. Jeha ask his 
wife (who earned the money in 
America and who holds the property 
in her name) to do something for 
him, or must he obey her orders? 
Should the children of C. W. Deek 
look up to their father as the head of 
the family, or to their mother who 
sends them the cash from abroad? 

6. The parent-child status relation¬ 
ship is broken down: Not only did 
the man-woman status relationship 
undergo a change but also that of the 
parent and child. Most of those who 
emigrated were young men, who had 
always played the role of dependents, 
subject to the authority of the parent 
or grandparent. Emigration put these 
young people on their own, when they 
had to face new situations as inde¬ 
pendent individuals. At the same 
time, they earned that coveted cash 
and sent it home. The symbol of eco¬ 
nomic prestige began to shift from 
the land to cash. With that, a corres- 
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ponding shift in the parent-child 
status relationship took place. Again, 
confusion in behavior was the in¬ 
evitable result. 

In case 8 above, the young emi¬ 
grant sends his mother much money; 
but at the same time he scolds her 
and orders her to tell him the truth 
about her financial situation. 

In case 6, we see the young man 
still living up to the old standards by 
consulting his father about the girl 
he intends to marry. However, some 
twenty years later, that same young 
man deserted and completely neglect¬ 
ed his parents and kinship group. 

Case 7 is another illuminating illus¬ 
tration. The three young men are be¬ 
wildered by the new status assumed 
by their father! They urge him to 
continue playing the role of the fami¬ 
ly head and master, while he insists 
on giving that to them, because of 
their financial prestige! 

7. Other indications of disorgani¬ 
zation: Case 1 shows how the co¬ 
operative background of the five or 
six emigrants was shattered by the 
elements of the new situation. Some 
of them were able to get tickets at 
the rate of five pounds a ticket, while 
the others had to pay seven and a half 
for a ticket. The latter felt betrayed 
by and estranged from their com¬ 
panions. 

Case 2 shows how the emigrant be¬ 
came indignant over the fact that a 
friend at home wrote the emigrant 
insisting that he should pay back his 
debt. The emigrant cannot reconcile 
this attitude with his conception of 
village friendship. 


Case 5 clearly shows the conflict 
between the role of a village friend or 
a kinship member and that of a profit- 
seeking man. The older emigrant is 
torn between the two roles. Should he 
share his business with the son of his 
friend and relative as they used to 
share back home, or should he keep 
the boy in the store as a simple 
worker? At home, the son's father is 
bewildered, and his faith in people 
and life is shaken. 

Case 8 shows the confusion and 
conflict in the behavior of the emi¬ 
grant. His sister had instigated him 
against their relative, accusing him 
of mishandling the money that had 
been sent by the brother. The emi¬ 
grant writes a scolding letter to the 
relative, then sends an apology, turn¬ 
ing his wrath against his sister. 

Case 9 shows the conflict between 
two cultures, the culture of the new 
country and the one imported by the 
emigrants. N. borrows money from H. 
and fails to pay it back. H. strikes 
back according to the pattern of the 
new culture—debts must be paid. He 
sends a telegram to a relative of both 
urging foreclosure of N's land. (The 
reader may imagine the influence of 
such a telegram descending upon the 
little quiet village of Bishmizzeen.) 
N. strikes back by accusing H. of 
assaulting his (N’s) wife' and taking 
the case to the court, demanding fi¬ 
nancial indemnity. That was the most 
extreme departure from the village 
mores . It meant that N. was selling 
his wife's honor for money. 
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This and several similar scandals in shaking the foundations of the vil- 
engaged the attention and gossip of lage patterns of behavior, 
the village for years. They went far 



Notes 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 


GEMEINSCHAFT AND GESELLSCHAFT IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 


Professor Heberle’s article in the Sep¬ 
tember, 1941 Rural Sociology, “The Appli¬ 
cation of Fundamental Concepts in Rural 
Community Studies,” is an example of a 
type of writing too rare in sociology. He 
analyzes a number of empirical studies, 
applies sociological theory to them, and 
draws further suggestions for empirical re¬ 
search within what he believes to be a 
“fundamental' 1 theoretical framework. 

Just because such a divorce of theory 
from sterile studies is too seldom seen it 
may be worth while to underline certain im¬ 
plications in the article and comment on 
other statements Professor Heberle makes. 

The writer was born in a community 
which for more than a century after its 
founding in 1741, was perhaps as perfect 
an illustration of gemeinachaft as could be 
found. Various compounds of gemein, such 
as gemeinhaua, were current within its Eng¬ 
lish vocabulary well into the 1910s. They 
have Bince disappeared. 

In 1860 the “progressives” incorporated 
the village, the prohibition against any but 
members of the founding group holding 
property was removed, strategic location 
brought four railroads, a little iron foundry 
grew in 80 years to be one of the nation's 
largest steel companies, the foreign bom 
poured in. The original group today makes 
up perhaps 6 per cent of the population, 
measured by the ratio of its church member¬ 
ship to total inhabitants. It exerts a dispro¬ 
portionate influence on a number of aspects 
of the cultural and social life of the city but 
the group itself has been diluted and the 
church rolls no longer betray a single racial 
origin. 

This illustration suggests that perhaps 
Professor Heberle's qualifications of the 
utility of the gemeinachaft and geaellachaft 
concepts in empirical research are among 
the wisest observations in his article. To 


call a social group either one or the other 
he says “can only mean an approximation 
of the empirical phenomenon to the concept” 
(p. 206) which is another way of saying 
that the theory only partially fits the facts. 1 
Again (p. 209) he writes, “no geaellachaft 
can exist empirically without a foundation 
in some sort of gemeinachaft” 

It is equally true that as change from the 
impact of non-local social forces occurs 
shifts in natural relationships will emerge 
even in communities such as Professor 
Heberle selects as the purest illustrations of 
gemeinachaft, just as they did in the writer's 
home community. The market town of the 
Orient and its function introduces geaeU- 
ackaft behavior rapidly into outlying kin¬ 
ship villages and the results on family life 
have been authentically fictionalized in 
Pearl Buck's The Good Earth and Sone. 
Even sectarian groups like the Amish in 
Pennsylvania are less illustrative of gemein¬ 
achaft than they were a generation ago. A 
small but slowly increasing proportion of 
their youth refuse to acknowledge the form¬ 
erly unquestioned mores of the group. The 
1960s may well become an extremely critical 
decade for the Amish and an extremely in¬ 
teresting laboratory test of some of Tflnnies’ 
theories. 

There seems to be an implicit assumption 
of an absence of intereat as a motivating 
factor in certain gemeinachaft relationships 
noted by Heberle. The communal wood-lot 
in some New England towns clearly arose 
not as “a brake on self interest” but as the 
most socially efficient way of meeting a 
common «ieed. Certainly some irrigation 
projects the writer has studied were de¬ 
veloped and “put over” from a purely self- 

*In a sense, of course, this is all that can 
be said of the relation of any scientific 
theory to the empirical data it seeks to ex¬ 
plain, interpret or rationalize. 
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interest point of view, “rationally thought 
out creations." (pp. 207-208) 

Indeed this could be argued even for some 
of the communal societies of the South Sea 
Islands, which Tdnnies might have taken as 
illustrative of his theories. The mores of 
these groups and the social inventions by 
which they effected desired changes have 
had as large an element of self-interest as 
of “the spirit of brotherhood.” 2 These be¬ 
haviors developed because they fitted the 
situation. Neither Tdnnies nor Heberle 
answer the legitimate consideration that the 
alleged “brake on self interest” in which 
“each social rank has its custom determined 
functions, rights and duties” may in effect 
be the skillful manipulation of those in the 
top social ranks to maintain their existing 
status and privileges. Anthropological liter¬ 
ature is replete with data illustrating the 
possibility of such an interpretation. 

It should be recalled that the earliest 
rural sociologists, without benefit of 
Tdnnies, constantly used termB descriptive 
of community, which if employed today 
would be said to show his influence. Warren 
Wilson’s definition of the community in 1911 
as “the team haul” is well remembered be¬ 
cause it is easy. Not so well known iB his 
extended discussion of the community in 
terms of its “expression” of itself, as defined 
in its activities and functions and especially 
in “personal and social relations, and vital 
experiences.” 8 Forgotten, also, and curiously 
in view of the rural relief needs of the 
1930s, is Wilson’s brilliant application of the 
theory of marginal utility to the com¬ 
munity. 4 Sims in his, The Rural Com¬ 
munity* has a similar approach. The her¬ 
itage of our own science as developed by 

•In American Samoa the outreach and 
degree of use of the money economy can be 
ecologically determined with a high degree 
of accuracy though Polynesian social values 
show only slow change. Detribalisation is 
not a serious problem as in Africa. 

•Wilson, Warren H. The Evolution of the 
Country Community, Chapter VII (Boston, 
1928). The theory outlined by Wilson in this 
book was also stated theoretically and docu¬ 
mented in his Quaker Jfiti published in 1911. 


Americans contains much that Tdnnies 
would accept and states it in terms of our 
national locale. So some of their successors 
recognized the special forces of religious, 
racial and other gemeineehaft ties as the 
integrating factors of neighborhoods and 
communities. 

If one cares to apply or better translate 
the Tdnnian theory into other terms it 
would be possible to argue in over-simplified 
terms somewhat on this wise: 

The earliest settlements in the United 
States, perforce rural, were or approached 
“true” communities (gemeinechaften). Some 
such still remain in the more primitive areas 
of the United States. 6 With the develop¬ 
ment of commercial agriculture new and 
different relationships developed. Farmers 
became more dependent on their village 
center, and more vulnerable to exploitation 
by it. The coming of the automobile offered 
freedom from such danger, forced villagers 
to have more regard for those in their area 
of service. But it also brought new relation¬ 
ships which as time went on bound people 
more closely together through social con¬ 
tacts making possible the concept of the 
rural community as a reality. 

This Professor Heberle seems to me to 
say in other words (p. 213) which simply 
suggests again that geaelleehaft relation¬ 
ships help move toward gemeineehaft. It is 
true that economic service areas are more 
indefinite than formerly, but this is not 
true, often less true, in those village-country 
relationships which are more personal and 
take place in such institutions as church, 
school, social group. 

It is for this reason, and the illustrations 
used fortify the contention, that the writer 

*Ibid., Chapter VIII. 

•Scribners, New York, 1920. 

•Cf. Loomis, Informal Groupings in a 
Spanieh-Amencan Village Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics. 1941, mimeographed. 
But note that even here he selected the one 
community where sharp conflicts for fa¬ 
miliar prestige and leadership had been 
eliminated. Indeed, Tdnnies and his disciples 
to date may be legitimately criticized for all 
but ignoring the significance of conflict sit¬ 
uations in gemeineehaft instances. 
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believes that perhaps one of the most prac¬ 
tical contributions of Tonnies to American 
rural sociology is that which Professor 
Heberle, by design, passes over (p. 209, foot¬ 
note 12), namely the idea that social change 
is a process, almost cyclical, going from 
gemeinachaft to geeelUchaft to “a synthesis 
in a higher form of community.” In addition 
to the research problems Professor Heberle 
points out, it might be interesting to attempt 
the construction of a scale to apply to 
aggregates of people that would locate them 
as associated somewhere between a single- 
willed relationship, gesellachaft and gemein¬ 
achaft. The writer suspects that some of the 
studies of Loomis and Lundberg in apply¬ 
ing the Moreno technique to patterns of 
social relationships, could with some adapta¬ 
tion and additions contribute to this end. 7 

If this should ever be done, and even if it 
isn't, it is to be hoped that the concepts 
which Professor Heberle argues are funda¬ 
mental in community studies may be stated 
in fitting, understandable English equiva¬ 
lents. It is true kindergarten and sauerkraut 
(p. 204, footnote 2) have been incorporated 
into the American language but they stand 
for very definite things. They were brought 
here by German immigrant groups. Sauer¬ 
kraut, for instance, represented a culinary 
technique in the use of cabbage, new to the 
neighbors of these pre-revolutionary immi¬ 
grants. The use of the word spread with the 
imitation of the technique. One could almost 
write a time table of the diffusion of both. 
It is contrary to the experience of the 
sociology of language to expect the terms 
gemeinachaft and gesellachaft to catch on 
except among a small number of initiated. 

More important, if these two words, if 

7 It is also possible that a further testing 
of Tonnies' theories by empirical research 
will reveal them to be less and not more 
valuable than some of his disciples would 
now grant, especially as applied to urban 
society. From the practical point of view— 
which can never be long forgotten in rural 
sociology—that sound offspring of the mar¬ 
riage of the theory and empirical research 
represented by Man in the iX Cut-Over” (by 
George Hill and Ronald Smith, Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station, University of 
Wisconsin Research Bulletin, 139, 1941) 
may be more fruitful. 


the theories of Tdnnies, are to be taken “as 
the very fundament in rural community 
studies” they must be functional, not merely 
descriptive. To be functional they must ex¬ 
plain change in community structure and 
organization. Even as descriptive terms 
they are not clearly defined by Heberle. 
“Rational” (self-interest or economic?) cal¬ 
culation seems to be distinctive of geaelU 
8chaft social organization. But dose analysis 
of many communities UBed as illustrative of 
gemeinachaft communities would reveal 
similar, though possibly less explicit or 
consciously recognized “rational” traits. 

Further, the identification of gemein¬ 
achaft with self-sufficiency should give 
pause. It is suggestive of a nostalgic yearn¬ 
ing for a “golden,” stable past wherein men 
react with each other on a plane of high 
ethical and spiritual values rather than in 
terms of material or prestige objectives. 
Societies have usually made place for both 
types of values but the higher ones gain 
ascendancy, when they do, as they prove the 
better able to attain the ends men greatly 
desire. The Tonnian theories will become 
truly fundamental when and if the syn¬ 
thesis of varied sociaf relationships emerges 
in “a higher form of community.” 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 


Rejoinder 

I perfectly agree with Professor Brun¬ 
ner’s preference for pure and simple Eng¬ 
lish in sociological writing. However, the 
purpose of my paper, which was to discuss 
the applicability of Tonnies' theory, made it 
almost imperative to retain the German 
words for Tonnies' basic concepts. This 
practice is of course quite common in science 
(e.g. “Gestalt” in psychology) whenever a 
translation would result in confusion. The 
various aqji rather vague connotations of 
the word “community” have, in my opinion, 
permitted a great deal of loose thought. It 
is especialy odd that the word ‘‘community” 
means both a grouping in space and a 
specific kind of social structure or interre¬ 
latedness. The German language has the 
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word Gemeinde for the first, Gemeinechaft 
for the second meaning. 

Now it seems to me that the pioneers in 
rural community studies, although they gave 
excellent descriptions of their subject mat¬ 
ter, did not distinguish conceptually between 
various “types” of rural communities. Fur¬ 
ther, they tended to focus their attention on 
the society-like (geeellechaftliehe) rather 
than the community-like (gemeinechaft- 
liehe) elements. This was natural since, as 
Professor Brunner points out, they thought 
in terms of the “national locale.” Some also, 
I believe, took for granted that the “service” 
and “trade” relations between fanners and 
villagers resulted in a community (gemein¬ 
echaft) while, to me at least, the relatively 
society-like (geeellechaftliehe) character of 
most of those farm-village relations is quite 
evident. 

Professor Brunner seems to think that 
Tfinnies' picture of “community” (gemein - 
echaft) is somewhat too rosy, in that the 
phenomena of power and of conflicting in¬ 
terests are underrated. I hope to discuss 
this point and some other questions raised 
by Professor Brunner in the next issue of 
this journal. Here I can merely refer the 
reader to those sections of Gemeinechaft 


und GeeeUechaft dealing with the forma of 
authority in a community (Gemeinechaft), 
where also the abuses of power and the 
resulting possibilities of conflict are men¬ 
tioned. 

The purpose of theoretical type concepts 
of the kind under discussion is not to 
classify empirical groups in two categories, 
but to discern their sociologically essential 
characteristics, some of which may lend 
themselves to “measurement” as Professor 
Brunner suggests. This of course requires 
familiarity not merely with some definition 
of the concepts (such definitions are likely 
to be inadequate) but with the entire sys¬ 
tem of theory of which the concepts are 
merely the final condensation (compare my 
paper, p. 212 and footnote 24). Further¬ 
more, any sociological theory will neces¬ 
sarily bear the imprint of the period and 
society in which it was conceived. It cannot 
be anything but an interpretation of the 
past and present in terms of * experience. 
Nevertheless, even a theory which needs 
modification seems to me better than no 
theory at all. 

Rudolf Heberle. 
Louisiana State University. 


THE ENLARGING RURAL COMMUNITY 


Old concepts become stumbling blocks to 
human progress. Customs, laws, organiza¬ 
tions either must be changed to meet new 
conditions in a changing social environment 
or must be discarded entirely. So it is with 
definitions. Either they must be understood 
to refer to changed situations or new terms 
must be invented to meet a radically altered 
situation. 

Today the inherited definition of the rural 
community is positively inhibiting rural in¬ 
terest in the broader contacts of rural life. 
The earlier concept of a rural community 
included a vaguely and indefinitely bounded 
physical area supposed to be occupied by 
people who had more or less common in¬ 
terests. Many definitions have been written, 
but two or three drill indicate the trend of 
thinking. Kenyon L. Butterfield, a pioneer 


in rural sociology, wrote in 1919, “The core 
of the community idea, then—as applied to 
rural life is that we must make the com¬ 
munity as a unit, an entity, a thing the 
point of departure in all our thinking about 
the rural problem and, in its local applica¬ 
tion, the direct aim of all organized efforts 
for improvement or redirection. The build¬ 
ing of real, local farm communities is per¬ 
haps the main task in creating an adequate 
rural civilization.” 1 

The spatial or territorial idea of the com¬ 
munity was accepted also by E. L. Morgan 2 


'Kenyon L. Butterfield, The Farmer and 
the New Dag, N. Y.: MacMillan. 1919, p. 
143. 

*E. L. Morgan, “Mobilizing the Rural 
Community,” Mass. Agr. Col. Ext. Bui. 23, 
1918, p. 9. 
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in his attempt to differentiate between the 
neighborhood and the community. He said, 
“I wish to emphasise one point very 
strongly. We must not confuse a ‘com¬ 
munity’ with a 'neighborhood/ A neighbor¬ 
hood is simply a group of families living 
near together. The neighborhood can do a 
great many things but it is not a com¬ 
munity. A true community is a social group 
that is more or less self-sufficing. It is big 
enough to have its own centers of interest: 
—its trading center, its social center, its 
own church, its own school house, its own 
Grange, its own library and to possess such 
other institutions as the people of the com¬ 
munity need. A community is the smallest 
unit that will hold together.” 

The present writer in his earlier discus¬ 
sions on rural life did not attempt a clear 
definition of a rural community. He was 
conscious of the difficulties in attempting to 
establish precise territorial boundaries for 
communities but accepted the desirability of 
doing so, if possible. He has never agreed to 
the importance of differentiating between 
a “community” and a “neighborhood” be¬ 
cause the difference is simply one of degree 
instead of functions. 

That the territorial idea of the rural com¬ 
munity persists is indicated by the state¬ 
ment of Dwight Sanderson and Robert 
Poison in their publication Rural Com¬ 
munity Organization <1939, p. 50.). They 
write, “A rural community is that form of 
association maintained between the people 
and between their institutions, in a local 
area in which they live on dispersed farm¬ 
steads and in a village which is the center 
of their common activities.” 

The present situation in rural life calls 
for a change in traditional definitions and 
stress on possible objectives for progress. 
The change needed is from a territorial or 
spatial definition of a community to a 
functional one. Those who have tried to 
formulate spatial definitions of communities 
have been, as is indicated by the wording of 
their statements, conscious of the impos¬ 
sibility of forming accurate community 
boundaries. A lack of uniformity has always 
been found in boundaries of educational, 
economic, social, political, and other inter¬ 


ests. The best that could be done was to 
make lines that would roughly bound the 
majority of the principal local groupings on 
an interest basis. Consequently the thesis is 
now proposed that attempts at territorial 
community set-ups are illogical and in some 
ways definitely handicap true rural prog¬ 
ress. The boundaries are inconstant and 
vary from year to year with the changing 
interests of the people. The rural family, 
having a biological basis, is fairly constant. 
The smallest community in the territorial 
sense, that is, the neighborhood, is also gen¬ 
erally quite constant. Even though people in 
the next farm home are not liked and may 
be avoided, they are recognized as being in 
the neighborhood. But beyond these primary 
groupings consciousness of community in 
the territorial sense is apparently disap¬ 
pearing in the country as it has in the city. 

A functional definition of the community 
is not spatial but is based on fundamental 
human interests. In its simplest terms a 
community consists of a group of two or 
more persons who have one or more inter¬ 
ests in common; who may be conscious of 
this community of interest; and who may, 
on occasion, cooperate in the attainment of 
common objectives. 

If the above definition is accepted, some 
results desired by many professional con- 
servers and advancers of rural welfare will 
be more easily attained. Instead of working 
to improve a complex and somewhat vague 
spatial rural community as a whole, atten¬ 
tion will be given to the satisfaction of 
specific human interests. This plan of work 
brings the leader into harmony with the 
way human beings respond to stimuli. 

Welfare workers have usually found it 
difficult to get popular response to general 
community improvement ideals. When meet¬ 
ings are called to consider community im¬ 
provement, in general the response is small. 
But if the subject is one of poultry market¬ 
ing or improvement of canning methods or 
how to deal with hog cholera, those inter¬ 
ested will come a long way. The question is 
whether, after all, the people and the 
workers are not both right in centralizing 
attention on particular interests rather than 
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on a vague areal community which, in fact, 
does not exist 

The attempt to divide the country into 
definite areal units for organization pur- 
poses may be justified on grounds of con¬ 
venience in getting people together to con¬ 
sider local, State, national or world-wide 
community problems. This may be true even 
though people no longer tend to work to¬ 
gether as individual personalities bound to¬ 
gether territorially but do congregate 
around some common interest. The anthro¬ 
pologist may have closer associations with 
another of his kind three thousand miles 
away than he does with his next door neigh¬ 
bor. The dairyman, the apple grower, and 
the truck gardener each seeks those with 
interests similar to his own. Each has his 
functional community contacts limited only 
by the residence of those of similar inter¬ 
ests. The recognition of this principle does 
away with the unscientific attempt to draw 
boundaries around interests when the 
spatial scope of human interests is as varied 
as the different interests persons have. 

The older definitions of the rural com¬ 
munity, which have been shown to be ac¬ 
cepted by some present-day authors, fail to 
take into account the rapid shift in im¬ 
portance from local functional communities 
to those of State, national and world wide 
scope. A few illustrations will indicate the 
shift that has been taking place. 

Educational support is passing from the 
local unit to the State and in some forms to 
the nation. Local religious activities are 
intimately related to national and world¬ 
wide organisations. Road improvement and 
other types of development of resources are 
now largely financed out of State and Fed¬ 
eral funds. State police have become com¬ 
mon. Health care is becoming a State and 
national function. State medicine is being 
widely discussed. Relief has become a Fed¬ 
eral function. Policies as to national tariffs 
and other international relations may bring 
happiness and prosperity to rural homes or 
may plunge rural families into despair. The 
truth is that local interests are dwindling, 
comparatively, to conditions related to im¬ 
mediate family afid neighborhood relation¬ 
ships. 


The shift in importance from local to 
national and world-wide communities does 
not indicate that local meetings should not 
be held. Neighborhood groups, either as in¬ 
dependent organizations, farmers’ organiza¬ 
tions or as subgroups of the church, may 
become local media through which the 
larger interest communities may function, 
while at the same time giving attention to 
local interests. Instead of being one areal 
community there will be as many com¬ 
munities functioning through local organiza¬ 
tions as there are interests to be considered. 
The functional process of action will take 
precedence over the less scientific attempt 
at territorial or spatial community boun¬ 
daries. Both organization and function will 
be brought into harmony with fundamental 
principles of biology, psychology and 
sociology. 

Durfthg recent years, in the movement to 
develop discussion groups as a means of 
strengthening the bases for more effective 
participation in civic affairs on the part of 
rural folk, the Department of Agriculture 
and the Extension Service in the several 
States have repeatedly been met with the 
suggestion that problems to be discussed 
should be local. The term “local” referred 
primarily to those simple problems of the 
farm, the home or of living together in 
neighborhoods that were supposed to be the 
prime interest of farmers and their wives. 
The prevalence of this concept implies a 
misconception of what farmers are really 
interested in. They have become world cit¬ 
izens so far as their thinking is concerned. 
They realize that control of their economic 
environment requires coordinated State and 
national action, either through private co¬ 
operation or State and Federal legislation. 
In many cases, they want to discuss the 
topics that are being presented in the press 
and over the radio. While consideration of 
purely local problems should continue to be 
encouraged, much more stress should be 
placed on those interests found in the na¬ 
tional and world-wide community contacts 
of the present day. Where farm families 
have not yet become conscious of these 
larger problems, ministers, teachers and ex¬ 
tension workers can render real service in 
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calling attention to their importance and 
inspiring them to participate as citizens in 
their solution. Local religious and farm or¬ 
ganizations and in some cases extension 
groups can provide the arenas for the free 
exchange of thought on public affairs and 


thus become a part in the building of sound 
State, national and world-wide interest 
communities. 

Paul L. Vogt. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


THE LOCAL COMMUNITY AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


The purpose of this paper is to examine 
the hypothesis that the local community has 
an important influence in social control not¬ 
withstanding the fact that within recent 
years numerous social changes suggest a 
different conclusion. In modern communities 
the various controls which are exerted over 
their inhabitants may be conveniently classi¬ 
fied as legal and non-legal. In the former 
category such controls as laws, ordinances 
and regulatory measures of various kinds 
may be mentioned. They are definite and 
have general application. State laws apply 
to all communities within a commonwealth, 
and federal legislation is effective through¬ 
out the nation. Besides these there are 
numerous ordinances which are enacted in 
urban centers where community relation¬ 
ships become extremely varied and complex. 

The non-legal means of control—custom, 
tradition, group opinions, and even gossip— 
play a very important part in local com¬ 
munity life; in fact, their influence may be 
so great that legal enactments not in har¬ 
mony with the informal controls just enum¬ 
erated are enforced in a reluctant manner 
or, if possible, are ignored entirely. The 
violation of traffic rules, fish and game laws, 
and legislation regarding the sale and con¬ 
sumption of intoxicating liquor furnish 
numerous examples of conflict between legal 
control and informal controls operating 
within a community. Ordinarily, however, a 
tolerable degree of harmony is maintained 
between them, for otherwise the tendency is 
to repeal an unsatisfactory law or modify it 
in conformity with community sentiment. 
The influence of the non-legal controls is 
most noticeable in communities which are 
isolated geographically or by cultural differ¬ 
ences from contacts originating outside their 
borders. 


Obviously in modern times few communi¬ 
ties can remain completely isolated. Changes 
which vitally affect social control processes 
within them are constantly occurring. For 
example, there has been a marked decline in 
the economic self-sufficiency of the smaller 
communities and a consequent growth of 
economic dependence on the larger ones for 
goods and services of a specialized char¬ 
acter. This change has been evident ever 
Bince the development of mass production 
in industry. Its climax was reached in the 
rural parts of the United States when the 
use of the automobile became general. Now 
it is not unusual for a farmer to have two 
or^ven three places to which he goes for 
trade or other services. 1 

To some persons this change in the eco¬ 
nomic self-sufficiency of the local community 
appears as tantamount to a decline in its 
autonomy as far a* influence in social con¬ 
trol is concerned. 2 Such an interpretation, 
however, may be easily over-emphasized. It 
is true that Dr. C. J. Galpin did select the 
trade area as an important criterion for the 
geographical limits of the community, inas¬ 
much as it was a convenient tangible meas¬ 
ure to use. 8 The use of this criterion, how¬ 
ever, did not deny or obliterate the existence 
of other factors. It has often been observed 
in sociological studies that as the cohesive 

l Se* C. R. Hoffer. A study of Town-Coun- 
try Relationships. Special Bulletin 181. 
Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 
1928, p. 10. 

Tor an example of a description of social 
change from this point of view, see C. C. 
Zimmerman, The Changing Community, 
New York, 1988. Harper Bros., pp. 645-653. 

•C. J. Galpin. The Social Anatomy of the 
Agricultural Community. Wisconsin Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station Research Bulle¬ 
tin 34. 1916, p. 1. 
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effect of economic relationships in a local 
community declines, those associated with 
schools, churches and other non-economic 
factors increase in importance. Even the 
financial assistance which local communi¬ 
ties have received from state and federal 
government has not deprived them of their 
essential autonomy. Sentiment arising from 
association of individuals in a particular 
area determines the existence and cohesive¬ 
ness of a community, not the amount of 
financial aid it receives from sources outside 
its borders. 

It may seem, too, that increase and im¬ 
provement in the various means of com¬ 
munication which make possible an un¬ 
precedented choice in recreational activities 
as well as contact with sources of inspira¬ 
tion and culture might absorb the vitality of 
the local community as an influence in social 
control, but again proof of such a change is 
lacking. The playground movement is gain¬ 
ing in importance every year. Home talent 
plays, concerts, study clubs of various kinds, 
and libraries are becoming more general. 
Modern means of communication may have 
contributed to a change in the trade rela¬ 
tions and recreational activities of people, 
but the local and communal character of 
their group relationships still remains. Peo¬ 
ple continue to be interested in their neigh¬ 
bors and friends and the problems they have 
in common. A recent study of the interests 
of rural people as portrayed in weekly news¬ 
papers showed that local community news 
constituted 69.9 per cent of all news mate¬ 
rial. Approximately 30 per cent of the total 
news space was occupied by personal news; 
that is, news items about particular in¬ 
dividuals. Agriculture was next with 8.1 per 
cent of the total news space, then follow in 
order news items relating to local schools, 
churches, civic and patriotic affairs, an¬ 
nouncements, political topics, recreation, 
adult education, business and Anally, 
health. 4 


*C. R. Hoffer. Interests of Rural People 
as Portrayed in Weekly Newspapers. Spe¬ 
cial Bulletin 298, leb. 1939. Michigan Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station, East Lansing, 
Mich., p. 12. 


The rapid increase in secondary groups 
and secondary group controls in conjunction 
with the development of the scientific ap¬ 
proach in the analysis of social relationships 
have created, neverthless, many problems in 
local community life in the United States. A 
confusion in moral values and social objec¬ 
tives has existed, especially since the first 
world war, for a traditional interpretation 
of the institutional and moral basis of social 
control has been gradually discarded or 
modified as a scientific analysis of human 
behavior has increased in volume and im¬ 
portance. This change haB been especially 
obvious in education, but it has occurred 
also in religion, family life, and government. 
To an increasing extent the school is being 
judged by its success in adjusting the edu¬ 
cational program to interests of children and 
not alone by teaching subject matter. The 
church is valued according to its services in 
the community quite as much as by its 
efforts to save souls. The family is now con¬ 
sidered an agency which should contribute 
to the development and maintenance of a 
wholesome personality of its members as 
well as to perform the traditional role in 
child rearing. To an increasing extent peo¬ 
ple are looking to government as a means of 
inaugurating and carrying on constructive 
social policies and programs in addition to 
the performance of routine functions. 

Some difficulties which arise in connection 
with these changes may be noted. One prob¬ 
lem is the confusion in secondary group re¬ 
lationships which is created by propaganda, 
that is, deliberate efforts to confuse people 
by ingenious methods of various kinds. 
Another difficulty is getting individuals to 
participate in the consideration of matters 
which are not of immediate personal interest 
to them. In the large modern urban com¬ 
munity especially, individuals have difficulty 
in obtaining a clear understanding of their 
relationship to it, and in turn, to larger 
secondary groups. Residents in smaller cities 
and rural communities can generally get a 
synthesis of group relationships more easily, 
but definite effort on the part of institutions 
and organisations in the local community 
will be necessary to attain this goal. In a 
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democratically organized society, individuals 
must participate as best they can in the 
larger occupational state and national 
groups. Such participation is possible 
largely to the extent that community organi¬ 
zation or organizations prevail and facili¬ 
tate the consideration of problems which 
concern secondary groups. One purpose of 
community organization is to get people to 
identify themselves actually, not senti¬ 
mentally, with the larger collective unit."* 

Democracy grows and is sustained by the 
existence of a virile, aggressive community 
life which continually passes judgment on 
public questions and legislative programs. 
Without this stimulus democracy fails, for 
then social controls must originate not with 
the people who are affected by them, but in 
the mind of a dictator or in an oligarchical 
group that decides policies and programs 
for the population. Order, a civilized society 
must have, but order in a democratic state 
differs from that in a society controlled by 
coercion. In a democracy it is based upon the 
principle of freedom to join in a common 
enterprise rather than upon fear or intimi¬ 
dation. Thus, a government built on free¬ 
dom of participation in community forums 
and discussions of various kinds is con¬ 
tinually sustained at the very point where 
one based on coercion fails. 

As we turn our attention again to proc¬ 
esses within the local community, the control 
which it exerts over some of the major in¬ 
stitutions operating within it may be pointed 
out. No institution can exist as an end unto 
itself though there is a tendency for insti¬ 
tutions to develop their programs in such a 
manner. Differences between the services of 
local government within communities that 
may be territorially adjacent to one another 
demonstrate the principle that institutions 
are responsive to community demands. Con¬ 
sider, also, business enterprises. Their in¬ 
terest is profit, but their function is service 
to the people.* A history of business activ¬ 
ities in local communities will show that 


’Mary P. Foflett. The New State, New 
York. Longmans, Green & Co., 1918, p. 249. 

•R. M. Maclver Society, New York, 1937. 
Farrar and Rinehart, p. 304. 


when the profit motive begins to absorb an 
undue toll, community controls operate in 
the direction of obtaining service. Need we 
do more than cite instances such as the 
acceptance of chain stores by thousands of 
communities within the last few decades re¬ 
gardless of protests of home-owned busi¬ 
nesses? Also, the development of coopera¬ 
tives on the part of producers and con¬ 
sumers illustrates how communities may 
take the initiative in controlling economic 
affairs. 7 Laws and ordinances pertaining to 
conditions under which food may be sold 
provide another example of community con¬ 
trol of economic activity. The regulation of 
working hours for labor and the existence 
of taxes to obtain money for community 
enterprises also illustrate this relationship. 

Institutions which are primarily con¬ 
cerned with culture such as the school and 
church are peculiarly dependent upon the 
local community. The school succeeds or 
fails largely to the extent that its program 
gains acceptance among the people it is 
supposed to serve. Newer trends in educa¬ 
tion reflect a recognition of this fact. The 
principle objective of the community-cen¬ 
tered school which is receiving much atten¬ 
tion among educators is to give maximum 
recognition to the community situation in 
relation to the learning process.* In fact, it 
has an influence in social control because it 
becomes a part of the community. Churches 
may preach about the benefits of a future 
life, but their perpetuity depends upon the 
extent to which they can develop programs 
that minister to the needs and interests of 
the people. The community church move¬ 
ment itself has been in a large measure a 
layman’s movement which illustrates the 
way local communities exert control over 
this institution.* 


'See: Bertram B. Fowler. The Lord Helps 
Those, New York, 1988. VanGuard Press. 
Marquis w. Childs, Sweden. The Middle 

Way,- 1936 Yale University Press. 

’Elsie R. Clapp. Community Schools in 
Action. New York, 1989. The viking Press. 
This book presents descriptions of such 
schools. 

'David R. Piper. Community Churches. 
Chicago, 1928. Willet, Clark & Colby, p. 10. 
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These considerations make it evident that 
the local community has an important in¬ 
fluence in social control. General objectives 
in social organization and control may be 
stated, but their actual realization requires 
community approval and integrated action 
on the part of institutions and organizations 
in it. It is significant that programs spon¬ 
sored by state and national agencies of 
various kinds succeed best in those com¬ 


munities that are well-organized and have 
developed the habit of discussing public 
questions in their meetings. As programs of 
social action increase in response to plan¬ 
ning for social welfare in a comprehensive 
way, it seems logical to conclude that the 
role of the local community will become 
more and more important. 

Charles R. Hoffer. 
Michigan State College. 


ON THE MEASURE OF FERTILITY IN WOMEN 


In the September 1932 number of Human 
Biology, Professor R. Pearl, giving his first 
report on the results obtained by an ex¬ 
tensive research on contraception and fer¬ 
tility in American married women, proposed 
a method for measuring the fertility of 
women which perhaps the author himself, 
and certainly some other American statis¬ 
ticians (cf. Milbank Memorial Fund Quar¬ 
terly, 1934, p. 60) thought to be a new one. 
The method consists in dividing the number 
of births or pregnancies of a certain group 
of women by the period during which the 
mothers or the impregnated women have 
been exposed to the risk of pregnancy. In 
the progress reports on the same research 
and lately, in the interesting book The 
Natural History of Population (London, 
Oxford University Press, 1939), Pearl has 
repeatedly used this method with slight 
variations, and obtained a result funda¬ 
mentally contrary to his own expectations 
(cf. Human Biology, May, 1934). He con¬ 
cluded that the innate natural fertility of 
women is approximately the same in the 
different economic and educational classes. 
(Cf. Human Biology, ibid., and The Natural 
History of Population, p. 244.) 

Now, I think that both this conclusion 
and the method by which it has been reached 
are subject to serious objections. 1. The 
first objection is that Pearl did not exclude 
from the period of exposure to the risk of 
pregnancy the post-puerperal period of 
amenorrea due to lactation. This period is 
longer for the loVer than for the upper 
classes, as is suggested by common expe¬ 


rience and confirmed by some statistical 
data (published and unpublished) which I 
have collected for America and Europe. This 
objection invalidates the comparisons be¬ 
tween the figures on fertility of multiparae 
which Pearl has obtained for different social 
classes. 2. The second objection invalidates 
the comparisons both for multiparae and 
for primiparae and, in addition, the very 
bases of the method. 

May I observe in this connection that the 
method under consideration is but a varia¬ 
tion of another well-known method which 
claims to measure the fertility of women by 
the average interval between marriage and 
first delivery or between two successive de¬ 
liveries? As a matter of fact, if prejudiced 
cases are duly excluded, the average in¬ 
terval between marriage and first delivery 
(called “protogenesic interval” by Knibbs), 
when diminished by the constant of the 
pregnancy period, is the ratio of the period 
of exposure to the risk of pregnancy, as 
Pearl measures it, to the number of preg¬ 
nancies of primiparae, that is, the inverse 
of the measure of the fertility of primiparae 
by Pearl’s method. Similarly, the average 
interval between two successive deliveries, 
when diminished by the constant of the 
pregnancy period, is the ratio of the period 
of exposure to the risk of pregnancy, as 
Pearl measures it, to the number of preg¬ 
nancies of multiparae, that is the inverse of 
the measure of the fertility of multiparae 
by Pearl’s method. The results are not 
altered by subtracting from the period of 
exposure a fixed fraction of a month for 
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the puerperium, as Pearl sometimes does. 

I have already objected to the proto- 
genesic interval as a measure of the fer¬ 
tility of women (cf. “Sur la mesure de la 
f6condit£ des manages,” Bulletin de Vlneti- 
tut International de Statietique, XXVII, 
1984) and the objection may be generalized 
and extended to all the interval methods as 
well as to their inverses. 

Let us suppose in the first instance that a 
group of women be observed for a lunar 
period of exposure to the risk of preg¬ 
nancy. The ratio of their pregnancies to the 
periods during which the impregnated 
women were exposed to this risk will then 
necessarily be of 100 women for 100 lunar 
periods or of about 1800 women for 100 
years of exposure to the risk of pregnancy. 
If the same group of women be observed for 
two lunar periods, the ratio of their preg¬ 
nancies to the period of exposure to risk of 
the impregnanted women, will be lower than 
100, but greater than 50 for 100 lunar 
periods, that is greater than 650 for 100 
years of exposure to the risk. If the women 
be observed for three lunar periods, the 
ratio of their pregnancies to the period of 
exposure of the impregnated women, will be 
greater than 33 for 100 lunar periods, that 
is greater than 433 for 100 years of 
exposure. 

Briefly, the results are not independent of 
the length of the period of observation; and 
fertility appears to be higher when the 
period of observation is shorter. 

The fault of the method under considera¬ 
tion is quite similar to that of the method 
used by K. Pearson for measuring the fre¬ 
quency of defective individuals for the dif¬ 
ferent orders of birth; a method criticized 
by Weinberg, Yule and Greenwood, Cobb 
and myself, in Europe, and by Dublin and 
Longman in America. 

In K. Pearson’s method, the number of 
defective members of a sibship was com¬ 
pared with the number of the total members 
of the same sibship, so that the sibshipi of 
one member had necessarily 100 per cent 
defectives, the Sibships of two members at 
least 50 per cent defectives, and so on; con¬ 
sequently the frequency of defectives ap¬ 
peared higher among the flrst-bom children 


and decreased with the increase of the order 
of birth. 

Calling n the number of sibships with 
some defective members and x the number 
of the members of each sibship, it is nec¬ 
essary, in order to obtain a correct result, to 
divide the number of defective individuals, 
in the n sibship considered, not by the 
number n . * of the members of the said n 
sibships with some defective, but by the 
number (n + m) x of the members of the 
total n -f- m sibships, m being the number 
of sibships which show no defective mem¬ 
bers. Now, it is clear that m must be ex¬ 
pected to be higher in comparison with n as 
x is smaller. 

Similarly, in order to obtain a correct 
measure of the fertility of women during a 
period of x ovulations, it is necessary to 
divide the n women who became pregnant 
after x ovulations, not by the total period 
n . as of their exposure to the risk, but by 
the total period of the exposure to the risk 
of these n women who become pregnant plus 
the.m women who, during the same period, 
did not become pregnant, that is by 
(n + m) x. And here also it must be ex¬ 
pected that m will be higher in comparison 
with n as the number x of ovulations is 
smaller, that is as the period of observation 
is shorter. 

Now the average duration of marriage is 
shorter for the upper classes. This is the 
second circumstance which invalidates the 
comparison between the figures that Pearl 
has obtained for the fertility of the different 
social classes. 

I think that, after due correction of his 
data had been effected, Professor Pearl 
would have reverted to his former opinion 
(thereby coinciding with mine) that there 
is a substantial difference between the fer¬ 
tility of social classes. The correction to 
which I have referred would have required 
the elimination from the period of exposure 
to the risk of pregnancy, of the post- 
puerperal period of amenorrea and, in ad¬ 
dition, a comparison of different sodal 
classes which have been observed over the 
same periods of exposure. 

When the post-puerperal period of 
amenorrea is duly eliminated from the 
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period of exposure to the risk of pregnancy, 
and when the pregnancies are divided by the 
total period of exposure of both women who 
have been pregnant and those who have not 
been pregnant, the method under considera¬ 
tion becomes correct—but in that case, it is 
no longer a new one. 

As a matter of fact, the correct method 
has been used, if I am not mistaken, for the 
first time as far back as 1924, for meas¬ 
uring the fertility of the total Italian popu¬ 
lation, in my paper: “Nuove ricerche sulla 
fecondabilitA della donna,” (Atti del R. 
Istituto Veneto di Scienze, Lettere ed Arti 
Tomo XXIV, Part. 11, 1924-1925). Later, at 
the London meeting of the International 
Institute of Statistics, I used the same 
method for determining the variation of the 
fertility of women with age, on the basis of 
the data for royalty and the highest nobility 
of Europe (“Su la curva della feconditA 
matrimoniale della donna secondo Peth,” 
with a French translation in Bulletin de 
rinetitut International de Statietique, 
XXVIII, 1924). This research was resumed 
and developed the following year in the 
article “Su la determinazione dei quozienti 
di eliminazione e in particolare sui metodi 
dalle durate estatte e delle durate medie 
nell’ipotesi di saggi istantanei di elimina- 
aione costanti” (Metron, Vol. XII, No. 8, 
5-XII-1936, with French, English and Ger¬ 
man summaries). 


Following the lines of my London paper, 
an application of this method was made in 
1985 by A. C. Mukherji, Professor at the 
University of Baroda (India), to the fer¬ 
tility of the French population by groups of 
ages (Etude statietique sur la fioondiU 
matrimoniale, Paris, Hermann, 1985) and a 
similar application to the Italian population 
was made for a doctor’s thesis by Dr. F. 
Paglino of the University of Rome. This is 
to be published in Metron (“Sulla misura 
della feconditA matrimoniale della donne,” 
Vol. XIV, NN. 2-4). 

I think it was worth while to call the at¬ 
tention of our American colleagues to these 
European contributions on the measurement 
of the fertility of women. This subject will 
be treated extensively in two articles about 
to be published in Revue de Vlnstitut Inter¬ 
national de Statietique (“Sur la mesure de 
le f6condit4 naturalle de la femme marine, 
1941 1/2) and in Archiv fitr Raesen-und 
GeeeUechafts biologic, 1941, Heft 3 (“Uber 
die differenzierte Fruchtbarkeit und einige 
verwandte Fragen”) and, with further data 
and details, in the paper “Qualche osserva- 
zione sulle cause della natality differenziale 
e sulla misura della feconditA naturale delle 
coniugate, in Metron, Vol. XIV, No. 2-4. 

Cobrado Gini. 

University of Rome. 


MIGRATION AND SOCIAL OPPORTUNITY 


In a situation allowing free or relatively 
free mobility of populations, it is customary 
to consider migration as in some degree a 
function of economic opportunity. What 
such interpretations frequently overlook, or 
only inadequately recognize, is that economic 
systems and economic relationships always 
fit into a broader institutional pattern. 
“Economic opportunity,” for example, is 
meaningless except in circumstances allow¬ 
ing occupational shifts, and relatively free 
access to the mefns of economic advance¬ 
ment This is clearly demonstrated in the 
case of the differential immigration to the 


North and South during the ante-bellum 
period, when both sections had labor 
shortages. 

The South, as is well known, had in the 
later ante-bellum period a labor shortage 
that was both acute and chronic, developing 
out of the spread of the plantation system 
of agriculture to the growing of upland 
cotton, around the beginning of the nine¬ 
teenth century. With the African slave 
trade illegal after 1808, any slaves im¬ 
ported had to be smuggled in. This source 
of supply was entirely inadequate for the 
demand, so that planters in those areas 
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which could produce most efficiently drained 
off the laborers from less favored planta¬ 
tions. This period thus was characterized 
by a vast' movement of the bulk of the slave 
population to the Deep South and the old 
Southwest. 

At about the same time, industrial ex¬ 
pansion in the North created a demand for a 
large and increasing labor force. This de¬ 
mand was supplied in the first instance by 
former servants and slaves, and by the 
families of farmers in the rural areas sur¬ 
rounding the manufacturing towns. Al¬ 
though it was primarily the women and 
children of farm families who went to work 
in the cities, the more complete process of 
“urbanization” (at least in the spatial 
sense) was under way; indigent or strug¬ 
gling farmers on lands which, especially in 
New England, yielded small returns under 
the best of conditions, cast their lot with the 
new industrial order. But the local supply 
was inadequate, just as it had been pre¬ 
viously in the South. Immigration supplied 
the deficiency. 

The labor shortages in both North and 
South became marked around 1830, at about 
the time European immigrants were arriv¬ 
ing in increasing numbers. The estimated 
number of immigrants from 1790 to 1820 
was only 260,000, or an annual average of 
S^S. 1 Official immigration records kept by 
the State Department after 1819 indicate an 
increase from an annual average of 12,850 
immigrants during the decade 1820-1829 to 
an annual average of 313,838 during the 
period from 1860 to 1866. 2 Although it is 
clear that the settlement of immigrants was 
not confined exclusively to the North, the 
first census which recorded the country of 
birth of the population, that of 1850, reveals 
how large the sectional difference was by 

K!f. Bureau of the Census, A Century of 
Population Growth (Washington, Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, 1909), p. 85; Carl 
Russell Fish, The Development of American 
Nationality (New York: American Book 
Co., 1924), p. 271. 

‘Based upon summary of annual statistics 
in William J. Bromwell, Hietory of Immi¬ 
gration to the United States (New York: 
Redfield, 1856), p. 16 and paeeim. 


that time. The enumeration, given in terms 
of the proportion of the foreign born to the 
native born free population, indicates that 
although for the country as a whole the 
figure was 12.65 per cent, the distribution 
by sections was extremely uneven. The per¬ 
centages ranged from 19.84 per cent in the 
populous Middle states to 1.86 per cent in 
the South, with other areas as follows: 
Northwestern and Territories, 12.75 per 
cent; Eastern, 12.65 per cent; and South¬ 
western, 5.34 per cent. 8 Had the computa¬ 
tion been in terms of the total population, 
the percentages in the South and Southwest 
would have been even less, due to the large 
number of slaves. 4 

Thus Northern industrial development, 
creating a labor demand larger than the 
natural increase of the population could 
supply, was aided by an influx of immigrant 
manual laborers. But the South also had a 
labor shortage, and the immigrants were 
not forthcoming in anything like adequate 
numbers. The similarity of the “strictly 
economic” situations is further supported 
by £&e evidence that real wages for similar 
kinds of labor were at least as high in the 
South as in the North. 5 There were, it is 
true, basic differences in the labor systems 


'Figures from J. D. B. De Bow, Statistical 
View of the United States. . . . Compendium 
of the Seventh Census (Washington: Bev- 
e^i Tucker^ Senate Printer, 1854), Table 

4 It is of course an over-simplification of 
the problem simply to indicate that North¬ 
ern industry created a demand for labor, 
and that immigration supplied that demand. 
The expansion of Northern industry not 
only depended at least in part upon Immi¬ 
grant labor, but also tended to affect the 
supply. The latter is shown for example by 
the negative effects upon the number ox 
immigrants following the crises of 1837 and 
1857. (Cf. Fish, op. oit.,p. 271; William J. 
Bromwell, History of Immigration to the 
United States [New York: Redfield, 18561, 

S . 175.) But other factors were involved in 
etermining the supply, particularly the 

S otato famines in Ireland and Germany. 

[oreover, industrialism alone could not ex¬ 
plain the differential proportion of immi¬ 
grants in the North and South, since the 
South also had a labor deficiency. This is of 
crucial importance in the present exposition, 
and will be discussed below. 
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of the two areas. Whereas slavery was the 
predominant type of labor relationship in 
the South, by the time that the North was 
on the road to the establishment of an in¬ 
dustrial economy, dependent upon an in¬ 
creasing supply of cheap labor, its labor 
system had been established along quite 
different lines. Slavery everywhere in the 
North had either been abolished, or was in 
the process of abolition. The question of 
slave vs. free labor was therefore in the 
concrete circumstances meaningless. 

However, labor systems are complex so¬ 
cial phenomena, comprising many elements 
and wider social ramifications. It is there¬ 
fore not sufficient simply to set down the 
difference in immigration as the result of 
different labor systems. The usual inter¬ 
pretation of the data has been that the 
odium attached to labor because of the 
slavery system made the Southern region 
unattractive to immigrants. This interpre¬ 
tation is not precisely correct, for even 
manual labor was not uniformly regarded 
as degrading in the South. There was, for 
example, during the slavery regime a large, 
and respectable, “middle class” of yeoman 
farmers and independent artisans. Not all 
labor was despised, per te, but certain types 
of labor, typically field work and personal 
service, were regarded as “niggers' work.” 
White labor was set apart from Negro 
labor by economic and caste lines. There was 
even some spatial separation through the 
relegation of independent farmers to the 


poorer lands. The significant point is that 
the type of labor or economic status ordi¬ 
narily available to immigrants, who typi¬ 
cally enter at the bottom of the socio-eco¬ 
nomic hierarchy, was already filled by slaves 
in the South. 

The problem of the immigrant was the 
problem of the “poor white.” 6 The South in 
fact had in the “poor whites” an additional 
source of labor in its own population. Eco¬ 
nomic “pressures” were insufficient to com¬ 
pensate for the social stigma attached to 
the type of labor in which a shortage 
existed. 

There was thus both a numerical-economic 
and an institutional basis for the lack of 
attractiveness of this labor market for the 
immigrant It was not the fact that the im¬ 
migrant had to work that reflected on his 
status, but that his low economic position 
and the effective labor demand put him in 
competition with slave labor. It is the 
failure to recognize this distinction which 
leads Phillips into a half-truth when he 
writes: 

The continued avoidance to the South 
by the great mass of incoming Euro¬ 
peans in post-bellum decades has now 
made it clear that it was the negro 
character of the slaves rather than the 
slave status of the negroes which was 
chiefly responsible. 7 

If the foregoing analysis be substantially 
correct, there is no reason to hypothecate 


"Adequate statistics of money wages in 
the various sections of the country are of 
course not obtainable, and the same is true 
for cost-of-living indexes. However, the evi¬ 
dence points to wide variations in both 
North and South, apparently in conformity 
with living costs, with approximate equality 
under the same conditions In the two areas. 
Cf. L. C. Gray, Hietory of Agriculture in 
the Southern United States to 1890 (Wash¬ 
ington: Carnegie Institution, 1938), II, 935; 
Emory Q. Hawk, Economic Hietory of the 
South (New York. Prentice-Hall, 1984), pp. 
890-91; Fred A. Shannon, Economic H%$tory 
of the People of the United Statee (New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1984), p. 273; 
Roger Wallace Bhugg, Origins of Claes 
Struggle in LouimS (University, La.: 
Louisiana State UnfiSnrtty Press, 1939), 
pp. 98-8,118-4. 


“‘Poor white” is a narrower term than 
non-slaveholding white, since it includes 
only those who neither owned slaves, nor as 
independent farmers or artisans had an 
assured place in the community. Unskilled 
labor subject to the direction of others was 
reserved for the Negro slaves, and under 
the caste definition of status, work per¬ 
formed by members of the inferior caste 
became stigmatized as “dishonorable.” Thus 
slavery and the caste system made the poor 
white the superior of the Negro by arbitrary 
social definition, but removed the bases of 
“economic opportunity.” 

T U. B. Phillips. American Negro Slavery 
(New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1927), p. 
896. Cf. Paul H. Buck, “The Poor Whites of 
the Ante-Bellum South,” American Histor¬ 
ical Review, XXXI (Oct., 1925), 41-54; 
L. C. Gray, op. cit ., I, 486, 500-1. 
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any “racial antipathy 1 ' per ee in explanation 
of differential immigration. The caste crit¬ 
erion of division of labor, established under 
slavery, persisted after “freedom." What 
was important was neither that work as 
such was dishonorable, nor that the type of 
work available to immigrants was typically 
performed by Negroes, but that this avail¬ 
able work was done by Negroes who as free¬ 
men or as slaves belonged to an inferior 
caste. Whether or not the immigrants 
shared the ideology of racial inferiority 


supporting the caste arrangement, they 
could not escape recognizing the social con¬ 
sequences of its operation in regard to the 
type of labor which would otherwise have 
been available to them. 

The case under consideration points up 
the fallacy of attributing to “economic 
pressures" a decisive importance in migra¬ 
tion, apart from the institutional frame¬ 
work of the society. 

Wilbert E. Moore. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIP TO THE LAND IN SOUTHERN NIGERIA* 


This paper will present a brief analysis 
of what the writer believes are the most 
significant factors which make for attach¬ 
ment to the land in native Ibo communities 
of Southeastern Nigeria. 

These people cultivate the Boil in accord¬ 
ance with the general West African pattern 
of hoe culture. The first factor and un¬ 
doubtedly the most significant is, of course, 
this basic technique of land cultivation 
which makes possible a closer attachment 
to a restricted area than, for example, 
would be true among most hunting and 
gathering peoples who must exploit a wide 
territory to achieve a satisfactory food 
supply. 

It is well known that not all agricul¬ 
turalists remain in a permanent habitation. 
Iroquois villages, for example, had to trans¬ 
fer to new sites at intervals of about fifteen 
years and certain Borneo groups had to 
move periodically because of soil exhaustion. 

Such movements instigated by a need for 
fertile soil are not true of Ibo groups. Al¬ 
though many of the approximately 400 
autonomous Ibo communities have a tra¬ 
dition of wandering, these migrations were 
precipitated by such crises as murders, 
quarrels, wars and other disruptive phe¬ 
nomena not linked with cultivation tech¬ 
niques. Ibo communities have remained in 

'Paper read before the American Anthro¬ 
pological Association and the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Philadelphia, December 28, 1940. 


their present sites for a considerable period, 
sometimes for more than 20 generations. 
The community of Ozuitem, where the 
writer did the major portion of his field 
work, has remained in its present site for 
at least 15 generations. 2 

The Ozuitem Ibo farmers neither use fer¬ 
tilizers nor practice rotation of crops, but 
they depend upon a system of shifting cul¬ 
tivation to provide them with fertile land 
each year for their crops. Land may lie 
fallow from 3 to 16 years depending not 
only upon the quality of the soil but some¬ 
times also upon the farming demands of 
the landowner. This system of rotational 
cultivation, demanding long periods of fal¬ 
low for some types of land, requires that 
most of the available farm land be used at 
one time or another so that there can be no 
correlation of the richer soils with the 
farming areas. 

Because of the long residence each com¬ 
munity has enjoyed in its own area, it fol¬ 
lows that this system of rotational cultiva¬ 
tion has been adequate to meet the needs of 
its population. Originally each group had 
virgin land to which it could turn if the 
population increase demanded wider culti¬ 
vation. In the Ozuitem district, such virgin 

'Field work in Nigeria during 1988-89 
was made possible through a Fellowship 
awarded the author by the Social Science 
Research Council. The Nigerian Colonial 
government generously cooperated in this 
study. 
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land it still available and at the present 
time this area supports a population of 
approximately 260 persons to the square 
mile.* 

However, in the Okigwi area, about 50 
miles northwest of Ozuitem, the population 
density is well over one thousand persons to 
the square mile. Despite relatively intensive 
cultivation, it is extremely doubtful whether 
the simple agricultural techniques practised 
by these people could completely support 
the population of these crowded areas, but 
because of the far-flung and complex sys¬ 
tem of markets, the standardization of 
money and the ease of trade, these people 
can secure food from neighboring groups 
where some surplus is produced. They buy 
this food with the money they receive as 
payment for their specialists services in 
Iboland as middlemen, tradesmen and 
laborers and, to a lesser extent, as native 
doctors, rain-makers, blacksmiths and other 
craftsmen. The intensive production of 
palm oil and kernels in these crowded areas 
is another important item of monetary in¬ 
come in this region. 

This relationship to the land achieved in 
the Okigwi area reaches its most satisfac¬ 
tory degree of adjustment when the market 
price of palm oil and kernels is high. At the 
present time, in the Anal analysis, southern 
Ibo economy is inevitably linked with the 
price of palm produce which, in turn, is 
controlled by European interests and world 
economic factors. The sale of palm oil and 
kernels is practically the sole means of 
bringing in money from outside the country. 
When the European-controlled “factories” 
pay a high market price, more men in south¬ 
ern Ibo country are attracted to the manu¬ 
facture of palm produce. With a rising 
market, money becomes plentiful, buying 
power expands, trade increases and the 
general price level of native products and 
native expenses, that Is, bride price, cere¬ 
monies, secret society fees, etc., rises. Many 
men partially or completely withdraw from 
the sphere of farming not only to engage in 
palm oil and kernel production but to be- 

'Harris, J. S. Land of the Ozuitem Ibo , 


come traders and laborers in order to profit 
from the increased buying power and higher 
wages. These men become dependent for 
their food upon the farmers who have re¬ 
mained yam growers, and the price of yams 
and other food crops rises. 

This period of economic prosperity is 
broken with the fall in the price of palm 
produce. Money becomes “scarce” (as the 
Ibo themselves say), trade decreases and 
the general price level falls. When the price 
goes low enough—as it did in 1929 and 1939 
—the production of palm oil for outside sale 
is practically prohibited and those natives 
who had processed palm fruits as well as 
those engaged in trade, as laborers, and to 
some extent, specialists, are forced to retire 
to their farms. This increased cultivation in 
a restricted area has exhausted the virgin 
land in the crowded districts, while at the 
same time, the periods of fallow are be¬ 
coming increasingly shortened with a con¬ 
sequent unfavorable effect upon the crops. 
This factor is not without considerable 
significance in relation to the now famous 
unrest and riots in southern Ibo country. 

Unless the price of palm oil again rises 
(as it is now doing because of World War 
II) or sharp internal economic modifications 
are achieved, or more successful cultivation 
techniques are developed, the problem of 
land exhaustion in these areas will grow 
increasingly more serious. The obvious solu¬ 
tion of resettlement and migration to less 
crowded areas, however, is complicated by 
a series of factors which bind the Ibo closely 
to their land and which generate a deep and 
widespread resistance to such a plan. 

We may now examine the most significant 
of these factors. As with all primitive peo¬ 
ples, the land supplies to the Ibo not only 
food but the means for shelter and often 
clothing. But these primary economic needs, 
of course, are not sufficient to tie a group to 
a permanent habitation. It is rather the ad¬ 
justment which may be created by these 
needs and the secondary associations which 
develop that may prove to be the most 
significant factors. 

The economic factors may be first consid¬ 
ered. We have already mentioned the basic 
technique of land cultivation and rotational 
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fallow which makes possible the production 
of a satisfactory food supply within so re¬ 
stricted an area that permanent village 
settlements have arisen. Because of this 
factor each community is now economically 
habituated to a certain well-known district. 
West African farming demands an intensive 
knowledge of land fertility, soil composition 
and local climatic variations which must be 
correlated with the system of rotational 
cultivation. The relationship of land and 
climate to their technology has been 
achieved only after numerous generations 
of trial and error, and is a considerable 
factor in attachment to the land. 

As among all West African societies, the 
forms of land tenure which obtain among 
the Ibo are highly complex. The Ozuitem 
Ibo have more than twenty types of tenure 
under which a man may have the privilege 
of cultivating land. For example, title may 
be obtained through outright purchase, 
through inheritance, by clearing virgin land 
or by default of a debtor to reclaim land 
which he had pledged for a loan. Usufruct 
may be gained by a number of other tech¬ 
niques among which the most common are 
rental, pledging, trusteeship and member¬ 
ship in a land-owning group. Every male 
individual is bom into this complex system 
of relationships to the land. Merely the fact 
of birth bestows upon him a complex of 
rights of use and perhaps eventual owner¬ 
ship of certain tracts of land which may be 
scattered throughout the community area. 
By the time a man is about 30 years of age 
he has a considerable legal interest in this 
web of property relationships which he 
would be most unwilling to relinquish. These 
may include ownership of certain tracts 
which he uses, the ownership of other tracts 
which he has pledged to his creditors, the 
use of others which he has taken on pledge 
from debtors, the use of land and trees 
owned in common with his brothers, or his 
extended family, or his kindred, or his gens 
or by a group of related gentes, as well as 
land or trees which he uses as a managing 
trustee. 

Disassociated perhaps from these eco¬ 
nomic considerations are the psychological 
and cultural factors in the history of so¬ 


cieties which create and strengthen the feel¬ 
ing of “in-groups." Before British occupa¬ 
tion, any individual who was not a member 
of one’s community was suspect and a 
potential enemy. Each community was then, 
as now, a politically autonomous unit often 
at war and always suspicious of even 
neighboring communities. This feeling dis¬ 
couraged travel and served to keep in¬ 
dividuals within the confines of their com¬ 
munity boundaries. At the present time, 
despite a greater eaBe of travel and the 
general cessation of armed hostility, much 
of this feeling of “in-group" and “out¬ 
group" persists and continues to restrict 
individuals to their own community areas. 

But over and above the primary economic 
needs and the adjustments to these needs 
which we have just outlined, there is an 
attachment to the land which is based upon 
emotional, magical, and religious considera¬ 
tions. These “non-economic” attachments to 
the land may be summarized as follows: 

1) Ancestor worship forms probably the 
most important aspect of the Ibo religious 

" system. Ancestors wield enormous power 
for both good and evil and they require 
constant sacrifices to keep them in good 
humor. The recently dead who are buried in 
the land beneath the house floors, form the 
most powerful group among the ancestors. 
Negligence in caring for their graves or in 
sacrificing to them, invites their displeasure 
which may take the form of death, disease, 
famine, poverty or other misfortune. 

2) Strange land is dangerous. Even that 
land within the community area in which 
one has not previously farmed may contain 
“bad medicine," objects of sorcery, or work¬ 
ing it may arouse the wrath of those un¬ 
known dead men who farmed it in the past. 

3) The Ibo belief in reincarnation 
strengthens the individual’s desire to live in 
that community and on that land in which 
he ha(} lived in previous reincarnations and 
in which he hopes to reside in future 
reincarnations. 

4) The shrines of deities and other super¬ 
natural agencies are established on ances¬ 
tral land and the people who work this area 
are familiar with the sacrifices which 
placate and propitiate these supernatural 
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forces so thst health may be retained, death 
forestalled, women may be fertile and the 
land yield abundantly. Strange land may 
hare new and unknown types of super¬ 
natural forces which may entail death and 
suffering before the manner in which they 
should receive sacrifice is ascertained. 

6) A considerable factor in this, as in 
most peasant communities, is the gratifica¬ 
tion of the ego in cultivating the land that 
one's father and forefathers have farmed. 
Furthermore, a strong sentimental bond 
exists in reference to the homeland where 
one and his friends and relatives have 
danced, sung, walked, worked and lived. 

These sentimental, emotional and prac¬ 
tical ties to the land have found expression 
among the Ibo in one of their major deities, 
ala (the word means “land” or “earth”) 
who receives sacrifice during many of the 


calendric ceremonies and often during 
periods of crises. 

To sum up: Because of the present funda¬ 
mental linkage of Ibo to European economic 
factors, the problem of soil exhaustion in 
certain densely populated areas is becoming 
increasingly emphasized. Any solution of 
this problem must take into consideration 
the factors which bind the members of an 
Ibo community to their land. Although the 
basic attachment appears to be habituation 
through cultivation techniques and the ad¬ 
justments which flowed from them, these 
are now overlaid with emotional, senti¬ 
mental and religious factors which give a 
considerable value to the land over and 
above the economic. 

Jack Harris. 

Ohio State University. 
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Rural Communities and Organizations 

Farmers study their communities in Hand 
County , South Dakota, 1 shows how farm 
people, with some technical assistance, 
studied and delineated the neighborhoods 
and communities in their own areas, as a 
help in solving problems faced by the 
County Land Use Planning Committee. “The 
purpose of studying the community, was 
essentially to assist in pointing the way 
toward a better rural life, a more rational 
and equitable participation in the planning 
program, and a recognition on the part of 
the local people of the place their own social 
institutions should have in rural living.” 
The 40 township committees each appointed 
a subcommittee usually composed of older 
residents in the township. These sub-com¬ 
mittees prepared 6 maps on a township 
basis showing (1) churches, schools and 
community halls, (2) family location, (3) 
church affiliation areas, (4) nationality 
areas, (6) trade areas, (6) neighborhood 
and community areas. From these the tech¬ 
nicians prepared 6 county maps which, with 
supplementary material from local, State 
and Federal sources, helped committee mem¬ 
bers to locate community and neighbor¬ 
hood areas. The work done has served as a 
basis for reorganization of the planning 
and the extension work in the county. 

Neighborhoods and communities in Cov¬ 
ington County, Mississippi ,* states as its 
three-fold purpose: “(1) To show the im¬ 
portance of locality groupings in county 
planning; (2) to describe the specific neigh- 

'Robert L. McNamara. Farmers study 
their communities in Hand County y South 
Dakota, 27 pp., Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. in cooperation with Hand County 
Land Use Planning Committee and S. Dak. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., Washington, D. C. f August 
1941. 

'Harold Hoffsommer and Herbert Pryor. 
Neighborhoods and communities in Coving¬ 
ton County, Mississippi. 31 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Washington, D. C., 
July 1941. 


borhood and community groupings as found 
in Covington County, Mississippi, and (3) 
to indicate the method by which these group¬ 
ings were located and described with a view 
to the extension of this procedure to other 
similar areas.” They are based on the 
assumption that wide-spread participation 
of the local people in planning is desirable 
in order that they may bring their own ex¬ 
perience to the making of plans for their 
common welfare, may understand the rea¬ 
sons for suggested changes, appreciate the 
results that may follow and give willing 
support to the program that follows from 
the planning. This participation is likely to 
be secured more easily when the natural 
groupings of people are considered the basic 
unit in the planning program, for the people 
in such groups are accustomed to work to¬ 
gether on their neighborhood problems. The 
loyalties and the ways of living of the local 
groups are a logical outgrowth of the dif¬ 
ferences in their origin and backgrounds, 
and this must be considered in planning and 
action programs. 

“Neighborhoods group about a larger cen¬ 
ter which provides wider and more varied 
services than can be found locally; thus 
they form a rural community. The degree of 
this integration is determined by such fac¬ 
tors as availability of transportation facili¬ 
ties, extent and variety of services provided 
at the center, and intensity of loyalties and 
prejudices. But however closely the neigh¬ 
borhoods are bound to the community center, 
certain loyalties will prevent the complete 
subordination of the neighborhood to the 
community. 

“In the development of neighborhoods and 
communities, competitions and conflicts be¬ 
tween groups sometimes occur because of 
conflicting interests. Racial differences, 
trade competitions, diversity of opinion 
about the problems of church, school, and 
organizations, or any other maladjustments 
in the relationship of the people may cause 
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them. These competitions and conflicts must 
be considered when formulating any co¬ 
operative program. 

"In the South no planning program can 
ignore the problems involved in the bi-racial 
population, for they influence all individual 
and group social interaction. Although the 
races usually live in distinct groupings of 
their own, Negro settlements are generally 
integral parts of areas where white people 
Hve, and this leads to a duplication of insti¬ 
tutions and organizations." 

A report on the social participation of 
farm women in Cortland County, New 
York,* in 1089 found that women in the 
Home Bureau differed from those not in the 
Bureau in the following ways: (1) Members 
belonged to more organizations and took a 
more active part in the programs; (2) a 
larger proportion of members are from farm 
owner families who live on better land and 
move less frequently; (S) they have more 
facilities associated with a higher level of 
living than nonmembers. Data were obtained 
from all family members 10 years of age 
and over in 789 farm families, nearly half 
of all the farm families in the county at 
that time. Information included the number 
and kinds of organizations to which family 
members belonged; meetings attended, ac¬ 
tivities participated in, together with cer¬ 
tain facts concerning the family and class 
of land operated. Apparently, farmers’ 
wives joining the Home Bureau are those 
who live on the best farms, have been in the 
community longest, are farm owners, and in 
the higher economic grouping. 

A similar study of Farm Bureau members 
in Cortland and Otsego Counties showed 
that: (1) It is composed of farmers who 
own and operate the larger farms; (2) it 
includes those with more school training, 
with better homes, and with better living, 
communication, and transportation facilities. 

Six social factors which affect the success 
or failure of agricultural extension pro- 


*W. A. Anderson. Farm women in the 
home bureau. 41 pp. Dept of Rural Sodo. 
Mimso. Bull. 3. Farmers tn the farm bureau. 
41 pp. Dept of RurtU Sodo. Mimeo. Bull. 4. 
Cornell univ. Agr. Expt Sta. Ithaca, Oct.- 
Nov. 1941. 


grams are analyzed in a study of four 
Michigan communities. 4 These factors were 
determined through questionnaires sent to 
all county agricultural agents in Michigan. 
They were asked to indicate the relative im¬ 
portance of a list of items believed to affect 
the success of an extension program. The 
six factors selected were: Community or¬ 
ganization and morale, organization and 
morale among farmers, socio-economic con¬ 
ditions, leadership, dvil boundaries within 
the community area, and community con¬ 
flicts. In each of two counties, one com¬ 
munity was studied because of its previous 
responsiveness to extension programs, and 
one because of lack of responsiveness. Data 
relative to the six factors named were ob¬ 
tained in each community through personal 
interviews with representative residents, 
from census records, and other sources. 

Community organization and morale; or¬ 
ganization and morale among farmers; 
socio-economic conditions and well recog¬ 
nized, interested leadership were assodated 
with successful programs. Civil boundaries 
within the community were influential only 
when they prevented leaders, because of 
legal residence, from participation in the 
programs. Community conflicts hindered 
extension work. 

Part-Time Farming 

A group of 64 part-time farmers near 
Bogalusa Parish, Louisiana, s reported 
wages substantially higher than the average 
of other workers employed in the paper 
mill. Part-time farming in this area was 
not so much an activity by which low income 
mill workers supplemented their earnings, 
but rather a means by which the better- 
paid workers sought a more satisfactory 
way of life. With few exceptions, the low- 
paid, unskilled employees of the mill lived 
in town, and had little interest in or oppor¬ 
tunity to engage in part-time farming. The 

*C. R. Hoffer and D. L. Gibson. The com¬ 
munity situation as it affects agricultural 
extension work. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Spec. 
Bull. 812, 85 pp. East Lansing, Oct. 1941. 

•C. A. Boonstra and H. Jackson. Part- 
time farming in a rural-industrial area of 
Louisiana. La. Agr. Expt Sta. Bull. 338,18 
pp. University, 1941. 
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increased transportation cost to those en¬ 
gaged in part-time farming was one of the 
barriers. Homes of the part-time farmer had 
more conveniences than did the homes of 
full-time farmers in the area. Very few 
former full-time farmers were included 
among the part-time farmers, they were 
essentially a group of persons who had been 
reared in rural areas and moved out to a 
farm after several years spent in the city. 
When asked for their reasons for living on 
part-time farms, one-third of the group 
mentioned security through savings for 
their old age or against the possibility of 
losing their industrial employment, and one- 
fifth mentioned reduced living expenses. But 
three-fifths of them stated that they would 
prefer full-time farming to industrial work 
if farm prices would rise to assure them as 
much income as their industrial employ¬ 
ment did. The optimum size of farms among 
this group was that which most nearly pro¬ 
duced the farm products needed for family 
consumption. Farms larger than this, even 
though they had substantial cash sales were 
not generally profitable, because of high 
cash expenses. 

A study of small agricultural holdings in 
two areas in Indiana 6 concludes that the 
movement of industrial workers to the 
country does not appear to offer a satis¬ 
factory solution to the unemployment prob¬ 
lem. Without income from industrial em¬ 
ployment the families on small tracts of 
land would soon be in economic distress if 
the employment were to cease. The move¬ 
ment to the country appears to be associated 
with increased home ownership, reduced re¬ 
lief costs, greater stability of population, 
an increase in the standard of living of 
families who are willing to work at farm 
tasks. Families in the country were slightly 
above average with respect to number of 
children, schooling, occupational level, fac¬ 
tory income, and net worth. Production for 
home consumption appeared to pay better 
returns than production for sale, but one- 
fifth of the products in the one area, and 

•H. L Hawley. Small agricultural hold¬ 
ings in two industrial areas. Ind. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bull. 460, 35 pp. Lafayette, May 1941. 


two-fifths in the other were sold. Between 
one-sixth and one-fourth of the food con¬ 
sumed by the families was produced at 
home. Although the families reported con¬ 
siderable savings by living in the country, 
the cost of transportation was reported as 
one of the important offsetting items. 

Levels of Living 

A study of 299 farm families in Ohio 7 
was undertaken to describe the satisfactions 
and dissatisfactions expressed by farm peo¬ 
ple at different levels of living, and at dif- 
frent intervals on a scale designed to meas¬ 
ure the amount and quality of their par¬ 
ticipation in group activities, and to show 
the amount and kind of social participation 
engaged in by people at various levels of 
living. The relation of age, occupation, type 
of family, and religious affiliations to level 
of living, to social participation, and to 
social adjustment is also shown. 

“The present study approaches the prob¬ 
lem of standards of living by relating mate¬ 
rial and nonmaterial possessions and social 
activities to expressed attitudes of satisfac¬ 
tion and dissatisfa* cion with various aspects 
of living. The uniqueness of this approach 
is its emphasis upon standards of satisfac¬ 
tions. Such standards cannot be determined 
by exact scientific measurement. They be¬ 
long to the very nature of personality. 
Human beings seek as major goals or ob¬ 
jectives satisfying ways of life. It is as¬ 
sumed that the attainment of a satisfying 
life is a major criterion of a high standard 
of living.” 

The authors conclude that “Regardless of 
their social and economic circumstances, 
Ohio farm people are generally well satis¬ 
fied with their ways of living.... Ohio farm 
families differ widely with respect to their 
levels of living, and those ranking high on 
the scale of living are muclrbetter adjusted 
than are those ranking low. . . . The ma¬ 
jority of farm people participate very little 
in organized groups, but those who do par- 

T A. R. Mangus and H. R. Cottam. Level of 
living , social participation and adjustment 
of Ohio farm people. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 624, 58 pp. Wooster, 1941. 
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tidpate are better adjusted than those who 
do not . . . Persons in families that rank 
hifh on the scale of living participate much 
more actively in organized groups than 
those in low-ranking families. . . . The de¬ 
gree of social adjustment is approximately 
the same in the major geographical areas 
of the State although both level of living 
and social participation differ widely among 
the areas. . . . Although the chances of a 
satisfying life on the farm are greatly in¬ 
creased for those who have a high level of 
living and who are active participants in 
organized groups, these factors alone do not 
assure satisfactory adjustment to farm life. 
Likewise, although the extent of social par¬ 
ticipation is influenced by the levels of 
living of the participants, it is also affected 
by other factors.” 

A survey of standards of life of New 
Zealand dairy-farmers 8 is a study of 413 
farm households whose major source of in¬ 
come is dairying, the first of a projected 
series. The economic aspects of the farm, 
composition of the households, character¬ 
istics of family members, equipment and 
facilities of the homes, work and leisure¬ 
time activities of the members, expendi¬ 
tures and consumption of family units, and 
a study of related factors are presented. 
Graphs, charts, and tables supplement text 
material. Data relating to tenure, butter-fat 
production, age of farmer, schooling of the 
farmer, occupational history, and wives 
working on the farm were studied in rela¬ 
tion to household equipment, membership in 
organizations, expenditures on certain items* 
and other factors. The author points out 
that comparison of families in different 
localities on the basis of relative expendi¬ 
tures on certain items may be misleading 
because of the difference in free community 
services. He says that standards of life are 
conditioned to a large extent by circum¬ 
stances which the family’s own spending 

•W. T. Doig. A survey of standards of li)e 
of New Zealand dairy-farmers. 118 pp. 
Dept, of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
Bull. 75. Soc. Sd. Rea. Pub. No. 1, Sodal 
Science Research Bureau in associate with 
the New Zealand Council of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, Wellington, N. Z.,i840. 


does not affect at all or affects only indi¬ 
rectly, as by the payment of taxes, and that 
what people get from the proceeds of taxa¬ 
tion is highly relevant to a comparison of 
standards of life in different countries and 
different communities. 

Enquete sur Vhabitation en France 9 is a 
study of rural housing made at the request 
of the League of Nations. It includes: (1) A 
general study of rural housing conditions 
with many illustrations; (2) a short bibli¬ 
ography .on rural housing and human 
geography; (8) a discussion of the death 
rate from various diseases with reference 
to dty and rural population, illustrated by 
tables, maps and graphs; (4) an illustrated 
review of rural hospital and medical equip¬ 
ment; (5) an account of the penetration of 
the prindples of sodal hygiene into rural 
communities. The last part of volume one 
contains 152 pages of photographs and 
plans of rural houses in various regions of 
France. Volume two reports on housing con¬ 
ditions by provinces and departments, clari¬ 
fying data with tables and maps. 

Families of farm owners in Mississippi 
had somewhat higher incomes than those 
of sharecroppers, according to a recent sur¬ 
vey of white owner farm families in poor 
agricultural areas and white cropper farm 
families in rich agricultural areas.* 0 The 
greatest difference was in source rather 
than in amount of income. The croppers 
had the larger proportion of their income 
from cash crops; the owners had a larger 
part of theirs from goods furnished by the 
farm and in cash from work off the farm. 
With income and family type constant, land 
owners in poor soil areas lived in better 
houses and spent less for food than share¬ 
croppers in the Delta. The data for this 
study were secured from 83 white farm 
owner families, in 1938-39, and 111 white 

•France, Commission d’e’tude de habita¬ 
tion rurale. Henri Dannaud. Ed. Enquete 
sur Vhabitation rurale en France. Vol. I, 
235 pp., Vol. II, 435 pp., Paris, 1939. 

“Dorothy Dickens. Owner farm families 
in poor agricultural areas and cropper farm 
families in rich agricultural areas. Miss. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 859, 19 pp. State 
College, 1941. 
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sharecropper families in 1935*36. All were 
young families with the wife between 17 and 
35 years old. 

Farm Labor 

The migratory worker has been receiving 
much attention of late from both the journ¬ 
alist and the scholar. The report, Mexican 
agricultural workers of South Texas, 1 * is an 
“analysis of the working and living con¬ 
ditions of a representative group of Mexican 
agricultural workers in the Winter Garden 
Area of South Texas.” It deals with a par¬ 
ticular segment of the migrant population 
—families working in the harvesting of 
spinach ,sugar beets, onions, and cotton. 
These four crops offer the opportunity of 
dove-tailing work throughout the year. 

After a brief historical sketch of the 
problem, the report analyzes statistical data 
under the four broad headings: (1) Work 
patterns and earning, (2) family incomes 
in 1938, (3) social conditions, and (4) 
prospects for the Mexican migratory 
workers. The principal data were taken 
from 300 family schedules, representing a 
one-third sample of the Mexican population 
of Crystal City, Zavala County, Texas. 

Factual data presented point to the ex¬ 
istence of poor housing, poor sanitation, and 
inadequate education among the families. 
Earnings are low. In 1938 the average an¬ 
nual income per family was $506 in cash and 
$661 with perquisites included. Moreover, 
the prospects for future employment are 
dimmed by technological changes in beet 
and cotton culture, as well as the downward 
trends in the production of spinach and 
onions. 

Miscellaneous 

Swedish experience in community use of 
grain binders 1 * has been generally satis¬ 
factory according to a recent report. Of the 

u Selden C. Menefee. Mexican migratory 
workers of South Texas. 67 pp. Div. of Res., 
WPA, Washington, D. C., 1941. 

“Jordbrukstekniska fttreningen. Nya er- 
farenheter av sjdlybindarc i gemensamt 
oruk, av Nils Berglund och Henning Lonne- 
mark. 27 pp. Uppsala, Sweden, Jorbruk- 
stekniska foreningen, 1941. 


202 binders studied, 102 were purchased by 
individuals, and 100 by machinery associa¬ 
tions, with funds provided from the Agri¬ 
cultural Machinery Loan Fund established 
by the government in 1938. Tables show the 
number of farms using each machine, 
whether horse or tractor drawn, costs of 
operation, repairs, and of moving from farm 
to farm. The charges are worked out into 
hourly costs and costs per hectare for both 
horse and tractor power. There is also a 
discussion on the use of binder twine which 
shows amounts used per hectare in various 
regions and types of farms. 

County government in Washington 18 is 
designed to clarify the present role of the 
county in relation to other government units 
in Washington. Based on secondary sources, 
questionnaires, and personal interviews, it 
describes in detail the structural organiza¬ 
tion, the personnel, the sources of receipts 
and purposes of expenditures, and the in¬ 
debtedness situation of Washington coun¬ 
ties. In the final section it advances recom¬ 
mendations for improvement with the view 
that the county can be re-established as a 
vital agency of government. 

Intensive operation on relatively small 
units in the Red River Valley of North 
Dakota, 1 * provided the setting for one of 
the experiments of the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration. A study of 101 families who 
took part in this experiment found that 
during the first two years of occupancy on 
the project farms, the families have made 
definite progress toward their economic and 
social rehabilitation. Before resettlement 
nearly one-half of them were dependent 
upon subsistence or emergency grants. Now 
they are largely self-supporting and most 
of them reported an increase in net worth 
during 1939. The families own more and 
better livestock and machinery than before 

“Carl ,F. Reuss. County government in 
Washington. Series in Rur. Soc. Institutions 
No. 3. Bull. 400. 62 pp. Wash. Agr. Expt. 
Sta., Pullman, May 1941. 

“John P. Johansen. One-hundred nsw 
homesteads in the Red River Valley , North 
Dakota. N .Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. 304. 
50 pp. In cooperation with the Farm Se¬ 
curity Admin. Fargo, June 1941. 
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resettlement, and both gross and net farm 
ineomes have been increased. Their level of 
living has been increased; they have more 
to spend for this purpose, they are consum¬ 
ing a larger amount of home produced 
goods, and they have more home con¬ 
veniences and facilities than before resettle¬ 
ment. The author concludes that there is no 
material difference among the second year 
families in the net income obtained from 
small farms as compared with larger farms. 
Although the larger farms reported larger 
gross incomes, their expenses for farm oper¬ 
ations and family living were also larger. 
“With an appropriate emphasis upon di¬ 
versified farming, livestock and dairy enter¬ 
prises, the smaller farms appear to have 
satisfactory possibilities for settlement and 
rehabilitation.” 
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in the Rural South. By Charles S. John- race relations, Professor Johnson rightly 


son. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1941. Pp. xxiii 
+ 860. $2.26. 

This volume belongs to a series of studies 
made under the auspices of the American 
Youth Commission in which the terms of 
reference called for an analysis of the 
Negro’s minority status in relation to the 
personality development and problems of 
Negro youth. In the present study the prob¬ 
lem is approached from a number of angles. 
The data on personality are derived from a 
battery of six tests given to 2,000 youths, 
twenty per cent of whom were also in¬ 
tensively interviewed. Supplementary mate¬ 
rials were derived from case studies of 916 
families of the youths studied. The subjects 
were distributed in eight counties, so se¬ 
lected, according to the author, to represent 
eighty per cent of the Negro population of 
the rural South. Presenting his material, 
Johnson first sketches the personality pro¬ 
files of ten Negro youths, each described in 
his particular social setting. This is fol¬ 
lowed by a description of the social environ¬ 
ment in which the subjects of this study 
live. He then analyzes the institutional 
framework of the Negro world, outlining 
the basic data on the church, the school, 
marriage, the family, play, sex and the 
more fundamental economic and social 
values. Next, the facts and dynamics of the 
internal differentiations and distinctions of 
the Negro community are discussed. Finally, 
a systematic account is given of race 
relations. 

Among the more important issues raised 
in this study are the character of race re¬ 
lations in the South, the sources of status 
and distinctions within the Negro com¬ 
munity, and the type of reactions among 
Negro youths to their position in the south¬ 
ern social system. All of these questions 
bear directly on the general problem of the 


stresses the variability in the pattern of 
race contact. For example, the controls in 
the plantation area are more absolute than 
is the case in the non-plantation regions, 
and neither in form nor in content is the 
South strictly uniform in its racial system. 
Nevertheless, as the author’s data show, 
there is consensus on the essentials. Every¬ 
where the subordination of the Negro is a 
fact and nowhere in the South is this con¬ 
dition effectively challenged. Even so, how¬ 
ever, race relations are not imbedded, 
strictly speaking, in caste arrangements. As 
the writer indicates, the racial order iB not 
absolute; it is occasionally challenged and 
violated; its sanctions do not work auto¬ 
matically; and the dynamic character of 
American society serves as a constant threat 
to the statue quo in race relations. 

A second issue raised in this report is the 
problem of status and distinctions within 
the Negro community. Johnson suggests 
that in the rural areas of the South eighty- 
two per cent of the Negro population be¬ 
longs to the lower classes, twelve per cent 
to the middle class and six per cent to the 
upper class. These divisions of class he 
thinks are equated with racial attitudes and 
personality problems. He finds, for example, 
that upper and middle class youths face 
greater difficulties in “adjusting” to the 
demands of the race system than do the 
youths of the masses. Many of their per¬ 
sonality problems apparently reflect their 
ambiguous position in a social system 
ideologically fitted only for a white elite 
and a black mass. He suggests that the 
factor of intra-radal physical differences 
acts more or less independently of class. 
These differences operate at all social levels 
as factors in personal position. He finds, as 
did the authors of the other studies in this 
series, that color, facial features, hair and 
physical type are sources of pride, frustra- 
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tion and embitterment; and hence are im¬ 
portant for the student of personality 
development. 

A phase of the problems discussed above 
is that of the reactions of Negro youths to 
the status defined for them. As a result of 
the complex and dynamic character of the 
racial situation there is great diversity in 
response. Some of his subjects appear to 
accept white dominance without rancor—a 
few even justify it—while others bum with 
resentment. Some are strongly race cons¬ 
cious, while others rate the Negro low. Some 
are resigned to their fate and others hope 
to escape, but nearly all view the white man 
with some fear and misgiving. These varia¬ 
tions in attitude are, as the author in¬ 
dicates, functions of differences in class, 
economic patterns, age, degree of education, 
family training and intelligence. One misses, 
however, a careful analysis of the develop¬ 
ment of typical reactions and the ways in 
which such responses become a part of the 
individual’s experience and personality. 

While the materials of this study are not 
persistently and sharply focused on the 
problem of minority status in relation to 
personality problems, a contribution is made 
to the study of what might be termed the 
subjective aspects of race relations. So far 
as the reviewer knows, this is the first 
fundamental account, of the role and reac¬ 
tions of Negroes in the social system of the 
strictly rural areas of the South. The fact 
that attention is given primarily to youth 
enhances the value of this study. Generally 
it is a significant addition to the growing 
body of sociological literature on the Negro 
and race relations. 

W. 0. Brown. 

Howard University. 


12 Million Black Voices. By Richard Wright. 

Photo Direction by Edwin Rosskam. 

New York: Viking Press, 1941. 152 pp. 

$3.00. 

Some of the best work in American soci¬ 
ology has dealt with the American Negro. 
But conventional sodo-historical analysis 
of negro-white relations has tended to be 
lacking in pertinent social-psychological 


approaches necessary to expand the mean- 
ingfulness of those relations. Instances of 
successful observer-identification with roles 
played by the Negro have been outstand¬ 
ingly scarce.^ 

In If Million Black Voices Mr. Wright 
assigns himself the difficult task of combin¬ 
ing the two seemingly antithetical ap¬ 
proaches of identification with roles played 
by the Negro, with a soci©-historical an¬ 
alysis. He personalizes an entire people, 
from their seizure by the slave-trader in 
the African homeland, through slavery, 
feudal serfdom on the southern land, to 
economic exploitation in the northern city. 

This is no cool, dispassionate handling of 
sociological data. In a superb, exciting, 
lyrical prose he becomes the indignant 
spokesman for his people, charging a con¬ 
sistently brutal and systematic exploitation 
through time, through changes in legal 
status, regardless of migration, regardless 
of regional or rural-urban location. Finally, 
he virtually adopts the role of the Biblical 
prophet, after angrily recounting the 
wrongs done by his people, promising the 
day of reconstructive change: 

“The seasons of the plantation no longer 
dictate the lives of many of us; hundreds of 
thousands of us are moving into the sphere 
of conscious history. 

“We are with the new tide. We watch 
each new procession. The hot wires carry 
urgent appeals. Print compels us. Voices 
are speaking. Men are moving! And we 
shall be with them. . . .” 

Needless to say, Mr. Wright is a man, 
speaking for men. In his book will be found 
no patient appeal to the better nature of 
the “master race,” none of the pleas for 
understanding and compromise often ad¬ 
dressed by more accommodated spokesmen 
of his people. 

12 Million Black Voices is implicity writ¬ 
ten within a Marxian frame of reference, 
insofar as negro-white relations are inter¬ 
preted solely in terms of conscious, delib¬ 
erate exploitation of the Negro by southern 
capitalists (Lords of the Land) and north¬ 
ern capitalists (Bosses of the Buildings). 
As such it gains artistic simplicity and di- 
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rectness, and clarity as a call to action, but 
sacrifices scientific adequacy There is no 
analysis of the class-structure within the 
Negro caste-group, no analysis of Negro 
accommodative satisfactions, such as John 
Dollard has made, nor of the specific reg¬ 
ional-cultural differences which make the 
meliorative efforts of the government more 
effective in one region than another 
But even if this is ignored, and we accept 
the book as a call to action, its evident pur¬ 
pose, we are wondering why it appears m 
expensive format, with excellent but ex¬ 
pensive reproductions of pictures taken 
from the files of the Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration Three dollars a copy seems a pro¬ 
hibitive price to pay, for those to whom the 
call to action is addressed 

Arnold W Green 
University of Connecticut 


Average Number of Children Per Woman 
%n Butler County, Ohio 1930 By War¬ 
ren S Thompson, et al Washington, 
D C * Bureau of the Census, U S 
Department of Commerce, 1941 81 pp 

In selecting the materials from a decen¬ 
nial census which are to be published, the 
Bureau of the Census regularly finds it im¬ 
possible to publish all of the more refined 
tabulations or the crosB tabulations which 
would be of use to some workers The in¬ 
dividual schedules and punchcards contain a 
mass information which is available for 
more refined analysis, usually for the very 
nominal cost of actually doing the machine 
work Research workers in Rural Sociology 
have utilized this source of information to 
a limited extent only This report on 
Average Number of Children per Woman 
m Butler County, Ohio is an illustration of 
the way m which census data may be tabu¬ 
lated m considerable detail for a small area 
The basic groupings were by present 
residence, as rural and urban, and place of 
birth, as North or South For these groups 
other factors whose effect was taken into 
account were age, age at marriage and 
duration of marriage, rental, occupational 
class, employment status of women, owner¬ 
ship, and value of farm. Although tfee gen¬ 


eral inverse relationship between fertility 
and economic status was shown, other char¬ 
acteristics were of considerable importance 
The basic attitudes acquired in childhood 
and adolescence appear to be reflected in the 
differences between north- and south-born 
groups, especially the husbands Subsequent 
educational and occupational experience 
affected these patterns, for the differences 
were more pronounced among families with 
lower economic status Low economic status 
favored the retention of those social and 
cultural differences between the north- and 
south-born persons which made for differ¬ 
ences m fertility, while good economic status 
tended to reduce the fertility of all groups, 
classes and marriage combinations to a 
common level 

The opening up of a little-used mine of 
information, and the techniques for isolating 
the effects of individual factors which enter 
into the relationships described, recommend 
this publication to all who are interested in 
the use of statistical materials for the study 
of social data 

Conrad Taeuber 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Studies in American Demography By 
Walter F Wilcox Ithaca, New York 
Cornell University Press, 1940 556 pp 
$4 50 

This is a collection of lifetime essays by 
the author, brought together, supplemented 
with new material from lecture notes and 
recent statistics, and organized around the 
topic of American Demography By virtue 
of his many years spent teaching statistics 
in Cornell University, his close association 
with national and international statistical 
societies, and his official duties and services 
m the United States Bureau of Census, Wil¬ 
cox is well prepared for the task he has 
here undertaken Students m the field of 
population and demography will welcome 
this recent and valuable addition to the 
literature 

The book deals chiefly with census and 
registration statistics It is divided into 
chapters treating size, density, and compo¬ 
sition of the population, birth, death, and 
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divorce rates, immigration, and other topics 
that one would expect to find under the 
title of demography. There is a splendid 
chapter on the “Development of the Ameri¬ 
can Census and Its Methods" and another 
on “The Development and Uses of American 
Registration Statistics,” both of which give 
information not ordinarily contained in 
population textbooks. Rural sociologists will 
find special interest in a chapter called 
“Density of Population; Urban and Rural.” 
Miscellaneous chapters and appendices deal¬ 
ing with social statistics and the courts, the 
measurement of public opinion, statistical 
societies, biographical sketches, definitions 
of statistics and demography, the popula¬ 
tion of China, and a bibliography of the 
author’s writings are also included. But, 
although valuable as source materials, they 
lack integration with the main body of the 
text. 

The major limitations of this work are 
two: (1) It frequently fails to recognize 
recent literature on the topics covered; and 
(2) it is somewhat eclectic and piecemeal 
in its treatment. Both of these limitations 
probably spring from the fact that much 
of the material was written years ago in 
separate articles with little or no attempt 
at overall integration. In preparing the 
present volume the author has revised his 
earlier writings in places, attempting to 
bring many of the statistics up to date and 
to fit them together into a unified whole. 
Although he has succeeded quite well in 
this, some of his material still remains a 
little out-dated and disjointed. The book is 
best understood as the lifetime studies of 
one man in American demography rather 
than a survey of all literature in the field. 

Nevertheless, in pioneering the field and 
in bringing his essays together under one 
cover, he performs a real service. He writes 
clearly, cautiously, and suggestively. In ad¬ 
dition, he is always careful to point out the 
difficulties and the implications involved. He 
shows a familiarity with foreign demogra¬ 
phers and demographic literature, and he 
demonstrates a mastery of American prob¬ 
lems in the field. The book as it stands is 
an excellent summarization and interpreta¬ 


tion of census and registration statistics in 
the United States, and younger students 
will do well to follow some of the sugges¬ 
tions and challenges he lays before them. 
Teachers and research workers in the field 
of population, as well aB census workers 
and those connected with public health and 
vital statistics, should all find here a valu¬ 
able aid to their respective endeavors. 

Harold Christensen. 
Brigham Young University. 


England la a Village. By C. Henry Warren. 

New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 

Inc., 1941. Pp. xiii + 260. $2.60. 

The village pattern of settlement with its 
characteristic way of life has been ac¬ 
claimed, if in a subdued manner, by many 
a sociologist. Sharing this viewpoint, but 
unhampered by academic shackles, Warren 
describes life and labor in a small East 
Anglican village through the bitter winter 
of 1939-40 on into the spring. This engag¬ 
ing chronicle, brilliantly illustrated by nu¬ 
merous black and white prints, offers inti¬ 
mate and varied glimpses of the simple lore 
and native culture of the villagers, of the 
all-pervasive influence of the soil on coun¬ 
tryman and craftsman alike. Much of the 
village life known to Saxons and Celts of 
previous eras has not been obliterated by 
the passing of centuries, the machine age, 
or even the war. The author sees in this 
survival England's chief bulwark in the 
current crisis. “England's might is still in 
her fields and villages, and though the whole 
weight of mechanized armies rolls over them 
to crush them, in the end they will triumph. 
. . . The best of England is a village.” 

Homer L. Hitt. 
Louisiana State University. 


Mobile Homee: A Study of Trailer Life. By 
Donhld Olen Cowgill. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Public 
Affairs, 1941. Pp. vii -f 127. $2.00. 

Mr. Cowgill's study is based upon results 
obtained from 131 questionnaires collected 
from trailer families plus the experience 
gained by living and traveling in a trailer 
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during a portion of two years. The author 
concludes that the trailer will not replace 
stable housing and that trailer people con* 
stitute “a stable, happy, dependable group/' 
The sample does not appear to be adequate, 
but the study is convincing and a good 
bibliography is appended. 

C. £. Lively. 

University of Missouri. 


In Great Watere . The Story of the Portu- 
gueee Fishermen. By Jeremiah Digges. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. 
adx + 282. |2.50. 

In Great Watere is social history by anec¬ 
dote. It could be used to illustrate the in¬ 
evitable frustration of writing without 
unity. In a novel, the plot, the exposition of 
the author's individual philosophy, social 
views or the like ties the material together. 
Even in a collection of essays we have a 
personality or a point of view to establish 
the relationship between the first page and 
the last. In the social studies, the more 
explicit frame of reference uses a series of 
related concepts to give order and expla¬ 
nation. 

But in this book we have a collection of 
yarns about winds, fish, hooks, men, tides, 
and babies—the flotsam and jetsam that 
floated through the author’s experience 
among the fishermen. 

Because, to change the simile, Mr. Digges 
has neither a conceptual nor artistic net, 
the big ones get away. Nevertheless the 
book treats of one set of social events worth 
recording. It is the unique story of the 
Portuguese migration to America. Too lib¬ 
eral use of belaying pin and boot aboard 
ship, plus good jobs available ashore, drove 
the Yankees out of the fo'c’sle of the New 
England whaler. Only the desperately poor 
peasants of the Azores would sign up for 
the whaling voyages. Pay was so low that 
signing aboard amounted to working two 
or three years for passage to America. Once 
at New Bedford the men from the Azores 
deserted. Today theif descendants are found 
in the fishing fleets of Provincetown and 
Gloucester especially, and less in some other 


Massachusetts ports—but not in Maine’s— 
and in the cranberry bogs of Cape Cod. 

The book should be called to the atten¬ 
tion of rural sociologists not only for the 
Portuguese migration but because the fish¬ 
ing folk have long been neglected as a sub¬ 
ject of intensive study by sociologists. Not 
since Le Play’s study of the Breton fisher¬ 
men, in the knowledge of the reviewer, have 
these groups been systematically analyzed. 
Mr. Digges treats of a discrete ethnic and 
rural group of America. But their family, 
community, and even group life aboard ship 
are neglected. The book, then, is often en¬ 
tertaining, rarely illuminating. 

Richard E. DuWors. 

Harvard University. 


A Socio-Economic Survey of the Marsh- 
dwellers of Four Southeastern Louis¬ 
iana Parishes. By Edward J. Kammer. 
Washington: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 180. 

This survey, a Ph.D. dissertation, deals 
with the social and economic life of the 
fishermen and trappers inhabiting the marsh 
areas of Jefferson, Lafourche, Plaquemines, 
and St. Bernard Parishes. The basic data 
are drawn from several sources, including 
general schedules taken from a random 
sample of 500 families, interviews with well- 
informed local persons, personal observa¬ 
tions made throughout the area, and nu¬ 
merous secondary works. 

The presentation is divided into two broad 
parts: I. Social Factors; and, II. Economic 
Factors. The topics treated under the former 
heading include history, population, psysi- 
ography, the family, religion, education, 
government, social differences, and social 
change. Among the subjects dealt with un¬ 
der the latter heading are trapping, fish¬ 
ing, seafood canneries, and shrimp drying. 

Materials taken from the 500 schedules 
are only rarely mentioned and are never 
presented in tabular form. The inference 
is that personal observations and secondary 
sources are largely relied on for subject 
matter. The author has done an admirable 
job of assembling information on South¬ 
eastern Louisiana from a wide variety of 
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sources and arranging and organizing it 
into a single readable and informative 
volume. 

Homer L. Hitt. 
Louisiana State University. 


The Integration of American Society. By 
Robert Cooley Angell. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1941. 
Pp. ix + 228. $2.50. 

The author of this book has set himself 
the ambitious task “of determining the sig¬ 
nificance of organized groups for the in¬ 
tegration or disintegration of American so¬ 
ciety . . .” This objective is attacked through 
a study of certain groups common to this 
society in an effort to discern what common 
societal values are promoted by these 
groups. A further effort is made to analyze 
the relation of the groups under study to 
the basic institutional structure of this so¬ 
ciety. Groups selected for specific study are 
classified as follows: Capitalist enterprises, 
struggle groups, governmental units, be¬ 
nevolent groups, families, churches, clubs, 
associations and cooperatives. It should be 
emphasized that the author is only con¬ 
cerned with studying the results of increas¬ 
ing differentiation of groups on American 
society and pointedly ignores counter trends 
towards integration brought about through 
other agencies. The method employed by 
the author is in the nature of the analytic 
essay conceived in a sociological frame of 
reference. No body of factual data iB pre¬ 
sented in verification of the analysis made. 

Professor Angell has made out a fairly 
convincing case for his argument that in¬ 
creasing differentiation of certain “free¬ 
standing” groups has diminished common 
loyalties, attacked the “moral community” 
and severed some of the institutions that 
give structure to our social system. The re¬ 
viewer would prefer the statement that 
these phenomena are associated rather than 
directly related in a causal sense. Also, one 
is less convinced that the author’s expla¬ 
nation of the’ processes whereby this con¬ 
dition has come about is correct. The con¬ 
clusion that the capitalist enterprise gener¬ 
ally tends towards societal disintegration is 


open to question. The conception of capital¬ 
ist enterprise employed iB very loose and 
one suspects that many characteristics of 
American society, attributed to the capital¬ 
ist enterprise, are rather results of political 
democracy, absence of rigid class lines, sci¬ 
ence, industrial technology and more ob¬ 
scure factors in Western culture which have 
gone into the making of what is called “our 
Business Civilization.” On the credit side of 
the ledger it should be said that there is 
much good insight and understanding of the 
institutional nature of such organized 
groups as hospitals, clinics, governmental 
units, families, cooperatives and of the con¬ 
tribution which these make towards pro¬ 
moting or exemplifying the integration of 
our society. 

The reviewer must be captious on one or 
two points: The statement on p. 174 that, 
“One’s social status ... is today being per¬ 
formed in large measure by voluntary 
groups like luncheon clubs” is both poor 
writing and worse sociology. It is also a bit 
curious to find the author stating on p. 1 
that “The trend consists in the acknowledged 
decline of the neighborhood and the local 
community in their power to influence per¬ 
sonality . . and, then on pp. 178-179, 
quoting Thrasher approvingly on the influ¬ 
ences of blighted areas of large cities in 
producing typical attitudes and behavior in 
the youth of these areas who pattern their 
lives after those of the adults of the neigh¬ 
borhood. One must assume that what the 
author really meant was that communities 
and neighborhoods have lost some of their 
power to influence personality in particular 
ways and according to certain normative 
patterns of a more widely accepted nature. 

James H. Barnett. 
University of Connecticut. 


The Psychology of Social Movements. By 
Hadley Cantril. New York: John Wiley 
& Co., 1941. Pp. xv + 274. $2.75. 

Professor Cantril proposes to establish an 
adequate “basic conceptual framework for 
the explanation of any social movement” 
by extending the ’behavioristic’ and ‘mech¬ 
anistic’ concepts of psychology in a func- 
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tional and phenomenological direction. Not 
that his interests are solely explanatory. 
Possession of ability to analyze social ad¬ 
justment, he says, obligates the scientist 
to accept responsibility to make value judg¬ 
ments on the merits of specific social move¬ 
ments. Of course these judgments should be 
derived from the objective evidence, but 
the analysis of an “aloof” scientist would 
be meaningless. At some points, however, 
a more aloof perspective might have guard¬ 
ed Cantril against expressions of party 
prejudices. One would have greater confi¬ 
dence in his results if he had also included 
a few social movements from previous cen¬ 
turies, the study of which does not involve 
current issues. 

The conceptual scheme which Cantril be¬ 
lieves to be necessary and adequate for a 
realistic study of dynamic social events is 
carefully set up in Part I. Social norms, 
supplied by the culture, are interiorized 
within the individual and thereafter are 
instrumental for satisfying his needs. When 
special circumstances produce a discrepancy 
between the general norms and the par¬ 
ticular individual versions of these we have 
a state of susceptibility to novel sugges¬ 
tions. Within each personality there are 
deep-seated “assumptions” which are pat¬ 
terned into “frames of reference” and in 
this foundation are rooted specific attitudes. 
Individuals vary in their particular “men¬ 
tal context” insofar as different elements 
overlap in assorted ways, as the integra¬ 
tion among the parts varies, or as the “ego” 
is involved in different degrees. 

Cantril effectively shows the futility of 
appealing to instinct to build a theory of 
motivation and wisely accepts the functional 
autonomy of acquired motives. This enables 
him to demonstrate that individuals vary 
in their relation to social movements be¬ 
cause a given situation implicates different 
egos in diverse ways. Egos vary in the pat¬ 
terns and types and range of social values 
interiorized and in the personal significance 
of given values to each person. The central 
role of the ego in pasturing allegiance to a 
social movement is shown also in the im¬ 
portance of securing status in the scale of 


social norms and through the desire to pre¬ 
serve self-integrity. 

Social movements flourish when many 
persons regard a situation as critical; i.e., 
when they face a chaotic environment which 
they cannot interpret and for which they 
carve a meaningful orientation. Situations 
acquire meaning in terms of Conditioned 1 
interpretations, when events can be related 
to assumptions and frames of reference, or 
through the drive of the ego for creative 
achievement. When this meaning cannot be 
imputed to the situation or when frustra¬ 
tions arise out of a discrepancy between as¬ 
piration and performance the individual will 
be discontented. Failure of others to recog¬ 
nize his status and values or the blocking 
of innate needs by accepted personal stand¬ 
ards will also create discontent, on which 
social movements feed. 

The three preceding paragraphs are in¬ 
tended as a summary of Cantril's approach. 
To the reviewer this scheme appears to be 
more sociological than psychological in that 
it relates the sociological person to social 
movements. The psychological personality 
was perhaps lost in functionalizing the psy¬ 
chological concepts. Cantril often writes 
better sociology than psychology—and this 
book is worth reading and using. 

His approach is flexible and useful, but 
its adequacy might be questioned by soci¬ 
ologists—especially in the light of state¬ 
ments as: the specific conditions causing 
social movements vary with the economic, 
political, etc., traits of particular cultures, 
but the psychological effects of these con¬ 
ditions will be more uniform. Or, the psy¬ 
chological reasons why economic panaceas 
arise from time to time must go beyond 
journalistic description or economic or 
sociological analysis to show “why” the 
Townsend Plan (e. g.) flourished. Or, why 
the Nazi part was successful can be an¬ 
swered only by seeing the psychological 
consequences for individuals. Here Cantril 
assumes that the individual approach is 
basic, yet in his conceptual scheme he uses 
a situational and even normative analysis. 
Had he fully appreciated this inconsistency 
he might have given conscious recognition 
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to such sociological tools as the looking- 
glass self, the generalized other, or defi¬ 
nition of the situation. 

To sociologists Cantril exhibits singular 
disinterest in the problem of the stages of 
social movements in his case studies: a 
lynching mob, Father Divine's kingdom, 
the Oxford Group, the Townsend movement, 
and the Nazi Party. In general his analysis 
substantiates Park and Burgess, Blumer, 
La Piere, and Dawson and Gettys. It also 
adds new descriptive material to our re¬ 
sources. 

C. Arnold Anderson. 

Iowa State College. 


New Social Horizons: Design for a Per¬ 
sonality-Centered Culture. By Seba 
Eldridge. New York: D. Appleton- 
Century Company, 1941. 444 pp. $3.50. 

The two objectives of this book as stated 
by the author are to offer “a critical evalu¬ 
ation of existing institutions, group inter¬ 
ests, and schemes of life” and a “formula¬ 
tion of ‘constructive’ proposals looking to 
the development of a civilization better 
suited to the needs of the human spirit.” 
Within this framework Eldridge moves 
swiftly and incisively in his analysis of the 
major patterns of living in current Ameri¬ 
can culture. The consumer and his place in 
the economy, the role of the individual in 
society, the dynamics of socialization, the 
functioning of the major social institutions 
are examined and appraised. The processes 
of group living in its varied aspects, the 
relationship of the specialist to the layman, 
leadership and democracy, education and 
citizenship, and the need of orienting these 
to ensure a more integrated life are care¬ 
fully discussed. 

The book would be stimulating as a text 
in adult extension classes and for collateral 
reading by students in advanced courses. 
However, those perplexed by the immediate 
and very concrete issues confronting our 
various institutions will find little of prac¬ 
tical value beyond sympathetic encourage¬ 
ment, for the proposed solutions do not come 
to grips in a tangible way with the em¬ 


pirical society in which we are forced to 
act. Probably no one in our democratic 
world will deny the desirability of a “ra¬ 
tional philosophy of life,” amicable coopera¬ 
tion, the abolishment of fear and want, and 
an effective social order, but the author tells 
us little about how such ends might be 
achieved, although he ably demonstrates 
the importance and desirability of these ob¬ 
jectives. It is true that there are sections 
about means, but to assign the task to 
education, or to enlightened men, or to 
experimentation gives us little concrete 
guidance pertinent to the current labor 
market, local community, or other func¬ 
tioning groups. In a sense the reviewer felt 
he was reading another treatise in the his¬ 
tory of utopian thought. The logic is the 
same; the goals, put in terms of the cur¬ 
rent context, are basically those of Saint- 
Simon, Fourier and Bellamy—to develop a 
society in which man can live well-ordered 
lives. 

John Useem. 

University of South Dakota. 


History of Hungary By Dominic G. Kosary. 
New York: Franklin Bibliophile So¬ 
ciety, 1941. Pp. xxxi + 482. $2.75. 

This book is of only incidental interest to 
the rural sociologist. In case there are 
others who, like the reviewer, have occasion 
to deal with European countries in seminars 
on land and people relations, this book will 
be valuable in giving a concise historical 
background on Hungary. Of special interest 
will be the chapters dealing with the origin 
and settlement in the Carpathian Basin of 
the Magyar people, and those on reform and 
revolution. 

Chapter XI contains a discussion of the 
problems of the Hungarian peasant incident 
to the development of competition from the 
wheat pr 9 ducing areas of the United States. 
The description of problems growing out of 
the juxtaposition of many different cultural 
groups in Hungary will also be helpful to 
the American reader. The work is almost 
entirely a political history and there is only 
incidental reference to the problems of the 
peasantry. There are a few tables on land 
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utilisation and agricultural production in 
the appendix, but more adequate informa¬ 
tion oan be secured from other sources. 

Lowry Nelson. 

University of Minnesota. 


Pihon Country. By Haniel Long. New York: 

Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 1941. 

327 pp. $3.00. 

This is the second book of a series called 
American Folkways, edited by Erskine 
Caldwell. The author ignores the recent 
scientific studies of the natives of the South¬ 
west with the exception of one which he 
casually dismisses with the statement “A 
scientific approach is essential, yet sym¬ 
pathy for the natives must go with it. . . .” 
The book has little value for the rural 
sociologist except to illustrate what hap¬ 
pens when a writer from the East tries to 
“sympathise” with Coronado, Mormons, In¬ 
dians, Spanish Americans, Billy the Kid, 
the communists and capitalists in the Gallup 
riot, drug addicts, and others. Two of his 
observations are supported by recent 
studies: The Indians have not favored New 
Deal methods of livestock control and soil 
conservation on the reservations and off the 
reservations, “Yankees and lawyers” have 
taken the land away from its former own¬ 
ers, the Spanish Americans. 

Chas. P. Loomis. 

Harvard University. 


The Story of the Mennonitee. By C. Henry 
Smith. Berne, Indiana: Mennonite Book 
Concern, 1941. 823 pp. $2.50. 

This book represents a revision and en¬ 
largement of Dr. Smith's earlier work, The 
Mennonitee, published more than 20 years 
ago. It includes much new material and the 
story is brought up to the year 1939. The 
author attempts “to cover the whole Men¬ 
nonite movement, both in Europe and 
America in all its ramifications, . . . with¬ 
out favor or prejudice." However, emphasis 
is placed upon the Mennonites as a relig¬ 
ious group with considerable emphasis upon 
the social and political complications aris¬ 
ing because of the religious and social role 


played. More than half of the book is de¬ 
voted to the Mennonites in Europe. Be¬ 
cause the Mennonites have usually been 
farmers, rural sociologists will be interested 
in this readable story. 

C. E. Lively. 

University of Missouri. 

Sociology . By Emory S. Bogardus. New 
York: Macmillan Co. 1941. (Rev. Ed.) 
Pp. xii + 667. $3.00. 

This book is suitable for junior colleges, 
when affiliated to high schools. For general 
university beginning courses, it will prob¬ 
ably not compete successfully with any of 
two or three established texts. 

The emphasis in allocation falls upon the 
group approach (types, ecological, cultural, 
psycho-social), types of groups (family, 
community, occupational, play, educational, 
religious, racial), and group organization 
(controls, change, disorganization, leader¬ 
ship). 

Bogardus' charming descriptive sketches 
of social behaviour in various situations are 
in this book as in his others. But the book 
has little continuity — there are too many 
patches which do not make a fabric. 

C. Arnold Anderson. 

Iowa State College. 


A Handbook in Community Development. 
By Southeastern Workshop. Greenville, 
S. C.: Furman University. 114 pp. 60f. 
Building Rural Communities. Proceedings 
of 23rd American Country Life Con¬ 
ference, held at Lafayette, Indiana, 
Nov. 6-9, 1940. Chicago, Illinois: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. 171 pp. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

A Handbook in Community Development 
is the product of the 1941 Southeastern 
Workshop at Furman University, Green¬ 
ville, South Carolina. It is a systematic 
summary of the summer's work in methods 
of promoting community improvements. 
The program of the Greenville County 
Council for Community Development served 
as the laboratory for this group of students 
and instructors. In 114 pages in outline 
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form are chapters on how to begin a com¬ 
munity development program, the place of 
fact-finding in community development, 
local government, economic improvement, 
health, recreation, art, the role of social 
agencies, school-community relationships, 
functions of a college in the community, 
adult education, the place of the church, 
minority groups, and guideposts and warn¬ 
ings for community development programs. 
There are many practical suggestions for 
initiating community action and a good 
annotated bibliography of recent publica¬ 
tions. The presentation of Borne of the sug¬ 
gested organization procedures by short un¬ 
modified statements in outline form implies 
a more universal application than experi¬ 
ence justifies. However, as a summary of 
the workshop discussions, this is a stimu¬ 
lating little book. I recommend it to exten¬ 
sion sociologists. 

Building Rural Communities is a brief 
account of the speeches presented at the 
1940 meeting of the American Country Life 
Association. The presidential address, 
“Building Rural Communities," by Mrs. 
Raymond Sayre of the Iowa Farm Bureau 
Federation, and “Rural People and World 
Peace,” the paper by Henry C. Taylor of 
the Farm Foundation were of most interest 
to this reviewer. Mrs. Sayre has compressed 
into a few pages a well-told story of social 
change and some of the adjustments ahead 
in rural communities. There are also 
abridged accounts of several talks on rural 
school developments and a summary of the 
group discussions in the youth section of 
the Conference. Both of these books con¬ 
tain material of greater interest to teach¬ 
ers and extension workers than to research 
personnel. 

Romm a. Polson. 

Cornell University. 


Rosseommon. By Charles Allen Smart. New 
York: Random House, 1940. 201 pp. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Although Rosseommon is a work of fic¬ 
tion, it is worthy of the serious attention 
of students of social problems, particularly 


rural ones. In the appealing form of a 
realistic fantasy, it gives an account of a 
modem agricultural collective community of 
thirty-six people who by experience had 
found that in the struggle to make a meagre 
living individually they were deriving very 
little out of life. Gradually they come to¬ 
gether on a farm that one of them had 
inherited. He, like so many American farm¬ 
ers in the last twenty years, had been un¬ 
able to operate it successfully by himself 
under prevailing price and cost conditions. 

The members of this community own 
collectively the land buildings, machinery, 
livestock and all other productive equip¬ 
ment. They do not pay themselves salaries 
but simply share the benefits of their labor. 
They systemize their work, each specializing 
in what he is best able to do. Thus they 
succeed in supplying themselves right on 
the place with many of the essentials of 
life, and in addition, make enough money 
to buy many labor-saving machines and 
modem mechanical conveniences. The sur¬ 
plus income is divided equitably among the 
families to be used for such strictly per¬ 
sonal items as clothing, vacations and hob¬ 
bies. All other needs, such as food, shelter, 
laundry, medical care, insurance, education 
and library facilities are met by the group. 

Mr. Smart provides much food for thought 
in these times, when the immediate problem 
of humanity is to find a practical way for 
the mass of people who can not earn an 
adequate living to feed, clothe, shelter, en¬ 
lighten and enjoy themselves. He indicates 
clearly that his plan is not for those de¬ 
moralized unfortunates whose only desire 
is to obtain something for nothing. He 
shows a method whereby determined and 
industrious people might find the oppor¬ 
tunity to free themselves from the vicious 
cycle of poverty. 

Roeseommon deviates from‘many of the 
utopian schemes that have been proposed 
throughout the ages in that it needs no 
imaginary cosmos in which to function* It 
is built under present day American social 
and economic conditions. Mr. Smart does 
not treat exhaustively the psychological 
factors which are known to have presented 
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great difficulties in the American collec¬ 
tives of the past such as Robert Owen's 
“New Harmony,” the “Rappists” or “Brook 
Farm.” Perhaps he means to imply that 
because of the greater difficulty of earning 
a living now than during the last century, 
the relative economic advantages that can 
be realised in a collective are so great they 
might outweigh emotional dissatisfaction. 

Mr. Smart does not claim to present a 
careful blueprint of a new form of social 
organization. A real “Rosscommon” would 
meet with more difficulties than those de¬ 
scribed. He merely indicates a conceivable 
solution for some of the difficulties of our 
day that may be within our reach. This he 
does impressively, with the vivid language 
of an imaginative farmer. 

Edward A. Norman and 

Joseph W. Eaton. 


Science, Technology, and Society in Seven¬ 
teenth Century England. Vol. IV, Pt. 2 
of Osiris. By Robert K. Merton. Bruges 
(Belgium): The St. Catherine PresB, 
Ltd., 1938. Pp. 382-632. 

All too belatedly 1 this reviewer seeks to 
spread the news that the much-demanded 
“substantive sociology of knowledge” is 
fittingly exemplified in Merton's work. When 
we read sections such as “The Process of 
Secularization,” “The Integration of Re¬ 
ligion and Science,” and the chapter on 
“Puritanism, Pietism, and Science,” we 
realise that we have passed beyond the mere 
juggling of “ideology and utopia” and the 
futile weighing of plausibilities. Max 
Weber's contention that non-material fac¬ 
tors are quite as necessary as are material 
factors in the development of technology has 
been driven to the head and clinched. From 
all this time on, all those who follow Og- 
burn’s crude epiphenomenalism re the role 
of ideas in social change do so at their peril, 
for the refutation is already at hand. 

With intent, little has been said of the 
striking erudition, wide range of research, 
methodological stringency, and analytic 
grasp evident in wj»at our commercialized 

x The book was placed in my hands in 1938. 


university presses might call “a mere doc¬ 
toral dissertation.” A century hence it will 
be said by historians that in the nineteen- 
thirties, at least, it was virtually impos¬ 
sible in the United States to publish schol¬ 
arly work having no immediate utilitarian 
appeal without subsidy or special oppor¬ 
tunity. This dissertation might never have 
gone beyond the Widener library had it not 
been for the fact that it was published 
abroad as one of the Oeirie series edited by 
George Sarton. 

Howard Becker. 

University of Wisconsin. 


Comerit: A Study of a Puerto Rican Town. 
By Charles C. Royler. Lawrence, 
Kansas: University of Kansas Publica¬ 
tion No. 9, 1940. 198 pp. 

The author of this study is an Associate 
Professor of Sociology at the University of 
Puerto Rico. The report iB based mostly on 
field data gathered by means of personal 
interviews, supplemented by observations 
and written records. The research staff con¬ 
sisted of the author and his wife ( a Puerto 
Rican) and three resident school teachers 
of Comerid. A number of other persons were 
used as occasional assistants. The data were 
collected in the Spring and Summer of 
1935. 

Comerid is a village located in the East 
Central mountain and valley region of 
Puerto Rico, and has a population of about 
2,500. It is the principal village in the 
municipality of Comerid, the total popula¬ 
tion of which numbers 16,715. Practically 
the entire district is dependent upon tobacco 
culture for a livelihood and the village is 
closely integrated with the surrounding 
farming districts, with many of the farmers 
and farm managers living in the village, 
and*the farm laborers living in the open 
country. 

The first tVo chapters of the report deal 
with background material including prob¬ 
lems of population. The following topics are 
then discussed with each occupying one 
chapter: Social Classes and Racial Distinc¬ 
tions; Economic Life; Courtship, Marriage 
and Family Life; Politics, Government and 
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Administration; Education and the Public 
Schools; Religious Life; Leisure Time; and 
Conclusions. 

An Appendix on Method is attached. In 
addition to the direct methods of gathering 
data, the author describes a most interest¬ 
ing indirect approach. This is the “loafing 
method.” It appears to have been used 
effectively to gain insight into behavior that 
might otherwise have been affected by ex¬ 
traneous disturbances. 

The study is a definite contribution to our 
understanding of Latin American communi¬ 
ties. Emphasis is placed on class structure 
throughout, and this makes it possible to 
interpret many differences that would other¬ 
wise appear meaningless. 

N. L. Whetten. 
University of Connecticut. 


Social Welfare in the Catholic Church. By 
Marguerite T. Boylan. New York: Co¬ 
lumbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xv 
+ 862. $8.00. 

This book holds little of interest for rural 
sociologists. Part I of 64 pages is devoted to 
the nature and development of diocesan 
bureaus of social welfare and Borne of the 
social forces influencing the “cycles” of their 
development. The next 207 pages are given 
over to a description of the work of Catholic 
Charities in Brooklyn, New York, of which 
the author is executive secretary. An ap¬ 
pendix very briefly summarizes the activ¬ 
ities of each of 75 diocesan social welfare 
bureaus. A bibliography and index complete 
the book. There is no mention of some of the 
significant rural social work being con¬ 
ducted here and there by the Catholic 
church. The volume is a doctor of philosophy 
dissertation of Fordham University. 

Edmund d&S. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 


Woman in the Sacred Scriptures of Hindu¬ 
ism . By Mildred Worth Pinkham. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. 
Pp. xii + 239. $2.75. 

The professed purpose of this book is to 
show the historical origins and nature of 


the influences that have affected the status 
of Hindu women. The primary source of 
material for this analysis was the sacred 
literature of Hinduism, as illumined by in¬ 
terpretative commentaries and criticisms 
of leading scholars in that field. The author 
also lived for a number of years in India 
and thus had opportunity to become ac¬ 
quainted, at first hand, with current Hindu 
geography, legends, poetry, and folkways 
which would give an understanding of Hindu 
sacred literature, as well as of the social 
status of Hindu women. 

As the result of this study, the author 
shows two things of major interest: First, 
Hindu scriptures reveal an anthropomorphic 
and animistic conception of the universe and 
its deities. Second, as in the pantheon of 
divinities in ancient Greece and Rome, the 
sacred literature of Hinduism identifies fe¬ 
male characteristics and personalities with 
the various abstract virtues, and the func¬ 
tional processes of nature and other natural 
phenomena. The media for developing and 
transmitting these ideas have been myth, 
legend, poetry, symbolism and other forms 
of art which reveal the facile and creative 
imagination of Hindu mentality. In this, 
Hindu sacred literature is not wholly unlike 
that of other great contemporary religions. 

The author, in producing this book, has 
accomplished her purpose in a very effec¬ 
tive and scholarly way. But one well- 
acquainted with the masses of contemporary 
India might be inclined to question whether 
some of the writers of sacred literature of 
that country have not, in fact, over-idealized 
and over-rationalized the social status of 
their womanhood to the point of blinding 
themselves to the logical conclusions of 
their idealization. For example, the worship 
of Sinivali, with the objective of securing 
sons, alas, under Indian social conditions, 
leads logically to child marriages. And the 
poetical .chanting of the praises of Usas 
or Svasti seem to be an opiate rather than 
a stimulant to social action that would re¬ 
sult in the political, economic, and social 
uplift of the women of India. The author 
of this book, correctly, has noted these 
seeming incongruities. 
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This book’s appeal will be rather limited. 
Students of Hindu religion and culture, 
however, will find it of value; and so will 
students of sociology specializing in the 
theoretical and historical aspects of the 
family. 

James Lowell Hypes. 
University of Connecticut. 


Rural Public Welfare. By Grace A. Brown¬ 
ing. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 578. $4.00. 

This is a text in the University of Chicago 
Social Service Series that aims to give the 
student in training an appreciation of rural 
social welfare problems in their natural 
setting through the presentation of sample 
case records. Beginning with a brief cata¬ 
loging of the historical development of pub¬ 
lic welfare in the rural community, a state¬ 
ment on local governmental organization 
and one on local welfare organization, it 
presents in Part I two community case 
histories covering the natural, human, and 
social resources of the two counties selected 
as they bear on problems of welfare work. 
The remainder of the book is given to a pre¬ 
sentation of selected case records of indi¬ 
viduals, gathered over a three-year period 
from public welfare agencies in 25 counties 
in 11 widely scattered states. 

Part II, after a brief statement on rural 
economy and rural culture as they relate to 
rural social work, centers about the worker, 
client, and community, dealing entirely with 
individual case records except for an occa¬ 
sional editorial note. Part III is similarly 
organized except that the case records il¬ 
lustrate the employment of rural resources 
in working with the client. The introduction 
to this section deals briefly with rural insti¬ 
tutions and organizations that can be drawn 
upon by the welfare worker. 

A selected bibliography of 17 pages is 
given. 

The book should give the worker in train¬ 
ing an intimate appreciation of rural atti¬ 
tudes, values, agendas and situations. Rural 
sociologists will look upon it as a desirable 


step in the direction of a realistic training 
of rural welfare workers. 

Paul H. Landis. 

The State College of Washington. 


Statistics for Sociologists. By Margaret 
Jarman Hagood. New York: Reynal 
and Hitchcock, Inc., 1941. Pp. viii + 
934. $4.00. 

Elementary Social Statistics. By Thomas 
Carson McCormick. New York: Mc- 
Graw Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. x + 353. $3.00. 

Methods of Correlation Analysis. By Mor- 
decai Ezekiel. Second Edition. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1941. 
Pp. xix + 531. $5.00. 

The development of sociology as a science 
is largely dependent upon the use of sta¬ 
tistical methods in sodological research. Yet 
very few sociologists now in their prime 
have had the advantage of even a graduate 
course in social statistics, to say nothing of 
an undergraduate course. If they had any 
statistics at all, it was “educational,” “eco¬ 
nomic,” or possibly just statistics. The 
natural result of this situation was that 
the development of statistical sociology was 
not only delayed but also definitely biased 
toward the spedalized fields of education 
and economics. 

It has been nine years since a text in 
social statistics has been published in 
America. 1 However, during this period, the 
field of social statistics has been growing 
quietly and steadily. Evidence of this growth 
may be found in the numerous papers and 
research monographs published by sociol¬ 
ogists during recent years. The writing of 
texts in the field, however, lagged because 
many of those interested in writing such 
texts were either busily engaged in research 
activities or possibly in teaching other types 
of courses. Nevertheless, the demand for 
new texts in sodal statistics has steadily 
increased. It is not at all surprising, there¬ 
fore, that two texts in sodal statistics 
should appear within one year. Nor is this 


'White, R. Clyde, Social Statistics , New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1983. 
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coincidence to be regretted. The two books 
in question, although similar in some funda¬ 
mental respects, are quite different in scope 
and purpose. 

McCormick has written a short ele¬ 
mentary text well-suited to a beginner’s 
course; and Hagood has written a compre¬ 
hensive advanced text for an entire year of 
study in social statistics. Both texts were 
written primarily for students of soci¬ 
ological research, and neither requires ad¬ 
vanced mathematics as a basis. Another 
basic similarity is that both authors take 
great pains to develop the logic of statistics, 
and to use illustrations from sociological 
research. Because of these features, either 
text provides an excellent introduction to 
research method and procedure. 

Elementary Social Statistics is simply 
written and organized. It consists of only 
two major parts: I, Statistics in Social Re¬ 
search and II, Statistical Methods. Mc¬ 
Cormick introduces the student to the sub¬ 
ject in a simple straight-forward manner, 
explaining how social data may be quantified 
and how extraneous factors may be con¬ 
trolled. He includes a chapter on “the sta¬ 
tistical inquiry” which research workers 
will find interesting. The limited scope of 
this text leads the author to leave out such 
subject matter as: small sample theory, 
multiple correlation, and advanced tech¬ 
niques useful in handling specialized prob¬ 
lems. He includes, however: tabulations, 
graphs, averages and rates, measures of 
deviation and partition, probability, the 
normal distribution, simple linear quantita¬ 
tive correlation, correlation between non- 
quantitative factors, sampling and samp¬ 
ling errors, significance of differences, and 
time series. 

Instructors will find Elementary Social 
Statistics to be a compact, efficient aid in 
teaching the elementary course. The author 
has made effective use of well-designed 
graphs and tables. Exercises are provided 
at the end of each chapter, as well as a 
small number of well-selected references. 
The appendix includes tables of the normal 
curve, chi-square, the binominal coefficients, 
significance of correlation coefficients, val¬ 
ues of m for given values of r, squares and 


square roots (1 to 1000), and five place 
common logarithms of numbers (100 to 
1000 ). 

Statistics for Sociologists is an up-to-date, 
comprehensive, and well-written text. New 
developments and techniques are explained 
and illustrated with many applications to 
sociological research. The treatment of 
analysis of variance and its application to 
sociological research is noteworthy. Cau¬ 
tiously, however, the author points out the 
limitations of “modem” statistical tech¬ 
niques and suggests that “a constructive and 
critical treatment of the applicability of 
analysis of variance” for sociologists is yet 
to be developed. 

The comprehensiveness of Hagood’s text 
should be emphasized. It is designed not for 
one term or one semester, but for an entire 
year of statistical study. The book is com¬ 
posed of five major parts and twenty-eight 
chapters. The appendix includes tables of 
the normal curve, of the distribution of t, of 
the distribution of chi-square, of the var¬ 
iance ratio, as well as tables for use in 
transforming r into z and for the construc¬ 
tion of an abridged life table. 

The first part of Statistics for Sociolog¬ 
ists presents in about 100 pages a compact 
but well-rounded discussion of quantitative 
methods in sociology. Especially noteworthy 
in this discussion are the chapters on the 
plan and execution of a quantitative re¬ 
search project and on the presentation of 
results. Rural sociologists doing or super¬ 
vising research work will find the entire 
first part worthy of review if not careful 
study. 

The subsequent parts of Statistics for 
Sociologists reveal the author’s major classi¬ 
fication of statistical methods; namely, de¬ 
scriptive statistics and inductive statistics. 
Each of these major divisions may be 
broken down into simple methods which 
treat single distributions, and complex 
methods which treat two or more distribu¬ 
tions simultaneously. Part II, Descriptive 
Statistics, includes a very good treatment 
of ratios, proportions, percentages, and 
rates. In this part, are also found measures 
of quantitative distributions, index numbers, 
and analysis of time series. Part III, Indue- 
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tive Statistics, presents the logic as well as 
the mathematics of induction. No better 
treatment considering the amount of space 
arailable can be found anywhere. Other 
chapters in this part cover the normal curve, 
sampling distributions, tests of significance, 
and problems of application and interpreta¬ 
tion in relation to sociological research. 
Complex methods—descriptive and inductive 
—are covered in Part IV. Contingency, 
analysis of variance, and covariance, cor¬ 
relation analysis are the principal subjects 
treated. 

Of considerable interest to the rural 
sociologist, is Part V, which covers the field 
of population statistics. No other modern 
text treats this field so comprehensively if 
at all. Research workers as well as students 
will find many helpful techniques of tabula¬ 
tion and analysis explained simply yet fully 
in this part. Needless to say, however, the 
limitations of space and the purpose of the 
book prevented the inclusion of some ad¬ 
vanced techniques which have been fully 
described in sources referred to by the 
author. Statistics for Sociologists meets a 
real need in the teaching of statistics. It 
must be emphasized, too, that research 
workers—both tiros and professional—will 
find this book to be most useful. It is more 
than a text in statistical methods: It is a 
text in logic and in research method as well. 
One may well predict that it will find a wide 
field of service for a long time to come. 

Ezekiel's revision of his Methods of Cor¬ 
relation Analysis represents a great im¬ 
provement over his earlier pioneer work. 
Altogether 104 pages of text have been 
added; one new chapter has been added; 
certain other chapters have been completely 
rewritten; and numerous points have been 
restated so as to be more in line with recent 
developments in modem statistics. The new 
chapter, Number 19, deals with “the reli¬ 
ability of an individual forecast and also 
with the applicability of error formulas to 
time series.” 2 

Chapter 16, dealing with the short-cut 
(Bean) method of graphic correlation “has 
been almost entirely rewritten and mate¬ 


rially enlarged. Increased emphasiB is placed 
upon the precautions which need to be taken 
to get dependable results by this method 
and upon the way in which logical analysis 
should be used to place limitations upon the 
shape of the curves fitted, and thus prevent 
undue flexibility in their fitting.” 2 

Methods of Correlation Analysis remains 
an excellent but highly specialised contri¬ 
bution to statistical method. It was written 
by any economist and largely for economists. 
The illustrative material is taken almost 
entirely from the field of agricultural eco¬ 
nomics. Scant attention is given to applica¬ 
tions in the field of sociology. Nevertheless, 
rural sociologists engaged in systematic re¬ 
search will do well to keep a copy of 
Ezekiel's text close at hand. 

C. Horace Hamilton. 
North Carolina State College. 


The Soils That Support Us. By Charles E. 
Kellogg. New York: Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1941. Pp. xi + 370. $3.60. 

Are you a city-farmer? Are you a dirt- 
farmer ? No matter into which classification 
you belong, you will find Mr. Kellogg's book 
useful. It contains the rudimentary essen¬ 
tials of soils—their history, composition, 
structure, needs, demands, and what we 
may reasonably expect of them. This is a 
successful effort to bring useful informa¬ 
tion to the layman who would be totally 
bewildered by a scientific treatise on the 
same subject. Not the least attractive fea¬ 
tures of this book are the appendices con¬ 
taining information on soil classifications; 
the characteristics of great soil groups; 
where to go for more detailed reading; 
and, finally, a glossary. 

Ray Harvey. 

New York University. 


Crime and Its Treatment. By Arthur Evans 
Wood and John Barker Waite. New 
York: American Book Company, 1941. 
Pp. ix + 742. $3.60. 

This is another textbook in criminology. 
Its principal claim to distinction, as sug¬ 
gested in the “Foreword” (p. v) is the at- 


•Preface to second edition, P. v. 
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tempted collaboration of a sociologist and 
a professor of criminal law in “a synthesis 
of the sociological and legal phases of the 
persistent and baffling issues that arise in 
the phenomena of crime/’ 

The book consists of five parts. “Part 
Oney Introduction,” one chapter by Pro¬ 
fessor Wood, the sociologist; “Part Two, 
Methods of Approach and Causal Factors,” 
nine chapters by Professor Wood covering 
familiar sociological materials; “Part Three, 
The Legal Aspects of Crime,” eight chap¬ 
ters by Professor Waite, the professor of 
criminal law, on topics such as “The pur¬ 
pose and content of the criminal law,” “Pro¬ 
cedures leading to trial,” and so on; “Part 
Four, Penology,” six chapters by Professor 
Wood mostly on backgrounds and problems 
of penal institutions or their extra-mural 
substitutes; “Part Five, Resume and Pre¬ 
vention,” one chapter by Professor Wood. 
A short list of selected “readings” has 
been appended to each chapter written by 
the sociologist and a combined subject and 
author index has been included. Of the 
book’s 714 pages (exclusive of bibliogra¬ 
phies and index) the sociologist has con¬ 
tributed 605 (85%) and the professor of 
criminal law only 109. 

Most teachers will be attracted immedi¬ 
ately by the idea of a synthesis of the ap¬ 
proaches of sociology and of law in a text¬ 
book in criminology. Those who may have 
hoped for a genuine synthesis will be disap¬ 
pointed in this book. The chapters by the 
sociologist are familiarly sociological, those 
by the professor of criminal law familiarly 
legal. Thus, there is a well-rounded discus¬ 
sion by the sociologist of the important 
topic “Juvenile Delinquency and the Juvenile 
Court” and later on a separate, and quite 
inadequate, chapter by the professor of 
criminal law on “Laws Relating to Juve¬ 
niles.” Another result of this collaboration 
is that while this textbook has considerable 
material on the legal aspects of crime, such 
as “Arrests of Suspects,” “Attitude Requi¬ 
site to Liability,” and “The Acquisition of 
Evidence,” it presents little information 
about, and no systematic discussion of the 
general picture of the functioning of crimi¬ 


nal courts as institutions, or as part of the 
machinery of government. 

To a field that already has available a 
number of good textbooks another good 
book has been added. Many will find it use¬ 
ful, few probably will consider this the out¬ 
standing book in the field. 

George B. Voxj>. 
University of Minnesota. 


Five Aoree and Independence. By M. G. 
Kains. New York: Greenberg Pub¬ 
lisher, 1941. 401 pp. 

In this confusing era, people generally 
are seeking social and economic security. 
To many individuals, agriculture and the 
prospects which it apparently offers, has 
been most alluring. The attractiveness of 
the farm is traceable, no doubt, to the fact 
that many people now living in cities at one 
time lived in the country, or are city-born 
children of such people. In some cases, per¬ 
haps in a large number of cases, farming 
has been and still is the last tangible refuge 
of people without actual or visible means 
of support. But in a large measure, this pull 
of agriculture has been created and fos¬ 
tered by the writers of attractive books on 
farming; books which tell only a part of the 
story, or which gloss over the hard facts of 
farm life. In this class must be placed Five 
Acree and Independence by Mr. Kains. 

It is quite true that Mr. Kains does not 
fail to speak of the many difficulties which 
may beset the neophytes who seek safety in 
farming, especially on a five-acre farm. But 
in spite of these warnings he paints an all 
too alluring picture of the possibilities of 
five acres. For example, in Chapter VI, 
“Figures Don’t Lie,” he makes statements 
which are not true generally. It may be true, 
as Mr. Kains says, that a small farm well 
tilled will produce more in proportion to 
the effort* used than a large farm. But this 
does not say that it will pay to use the same 
methods on a farm irrespective of its size. 
Indeed, to use the intensive practices suit¬ 
able to a small farm on a large farm would 
be disastrous to the farmer. The fact is that 
the size of the farm is simply one of the 
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many factors affecting the income from 
fanning. And it certainly would be unwise 
to advocate five acres, say for wheat and 
livestock farming, except in very rare 
instances. 

In spite of its many defects in economic 
analysis, Five Acree and Independence has 
many excellent suggestions of a technical 


character for small farm operators, but it is 
by no means an over-all solution of the 
problem of social security. Nor is it a safe 
guide to those who may believe that farming 
offers the only way to obtain a satisfactory 
living and a way of life. 

G. W. Forster. 
North Carolina State College. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Edited by Robert A. Poison 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF 
THE RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 
ROOSEVELT HOTEL, NEW YORK CITY, 

DECEMBER 27, 28, AND 29, 1941 

Meeting called to order at 1 P.M., Decem¬ 
ber 27, by the president, T. Lynn Smith. 

The following committee appointments 
were announced by the president: 

Tellers: 

C. Arnold Anderson, chairman 
Judson T. Landis 
Douglas Ensminger 

Auditing Committee: 

Gordon Blackwell, chairman 
Leland Tate 
Robin Williams 

The managing-editor of Rural Sociology, 
C. Horace Hamilton, presented the attached 
report for the information of the Society. 

Professor W. A. Anderson presented the 
Teaching Committee’s report. 

The motion was made, seconded and car¬ 
ried that the Society cancel the Research 
Committee breakfast for Sunday morning 
and meet instead at 9 a.m. in the Hendrick 
Hudson Room to hear the report of the 
Committee. 

Meeting adjourned to reconvene at 10 
A.M., December 28. 


President T. Lynn Smith called the meet¬ 
ing to order at 10 A.M., December 28. 

C. Arnold Anderson reporting for the 
Tellers Committee announced the election 
of: 

President—C. E. Lively. 

Vice-President—Paul H. Landis. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Robert A. Poison. 

Executive Committee member—Ray E. 
Wakeley. 

Teaching Committee member—E. D. 
Tetreau. 

Research Committee member — Gordon 
Blackwell. 

Extension Committee member—Dorothy 
Dickins. 

Board of Editors member—Dwight Sand¬ 
erson. 

Miss Dickins requested the Society to 
accept her resignation from the Extension 
Committee, inasmuch as her activities were 
entirely in the field of research. This was 
referred to the Executive Committee for 
action. 

Meeting adjourned until 10 A.M., Decem¬ 
ber 29. 


Meeting called to order at 10 A.M., De¬ 
cember 29, by the president, T. Lynn Smith. 
The report of the secretary-treasurer was 
requested and the following statement pre¬ 
sented by Robert A. Poison: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
1941 


Receipts 

Cash on hand, December 21, 1940 
886 Total meberships, 1941 
886 Active members, 1941 
882 Active 

2 Active from subscribers 
1 Active (partly paid) 

1 Active with only % year’s subscription 
1 Contributing member 


$1,000.75 

$996.00 

1.00 

2.00 

1.75 


$ 240.82 
1,129.25 


10.00 
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1 Honorary member 
46 Student members 
1 Joint member 
6 memberships ,1940 


115.00 

3.50 

15.00 


Total receipts 


$1,385.07 


Expenditures 


To Rural Sociology 

382 ft subscriptions, 1941 at $2.50 
6 subscriptions, 1940 at $2.50 


Printing 

Office supplies and postage 
Telegrams 

Galpin subscriptions 
Bank service 


$ 956.25 
12.50 

$ 968.75 

41.85 

51.27 

.64 

16.00 

.25 


110.01 


Total expenditures $1,078.76 

Receipts $1,385.07 

Cash on hand, December 24, 1941 306.31 

Expenditures 1,078.76 


This year the Society has 386 members 
as compared with 367 of last year, an in¬ 
crease of 19. 

It was moved, seconded and earned that 
the secretary-treasurer’s report be accepted. 

The president called for the report of the 
Auditing Committee. The following state¬ 
ment was made: 

The committee has examined the 
books of the Society and the Treas¬ 
urer’s report and finds them to be in 
order. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Leland Tate 

Robin Williams 

Gordon Blackwell, chairman. 

It was moved, seconded and carried that 
the Auditor’s report be accepted. 

The following resolution was offered by 
Ray E. Wakeley and adopted unanimously 
by the Society: 

"Whereas North Carolina State College 
has sponsored the journal of Rural Sociology 
during the year 1941, paid certain financial 


losses and permitted members of their staff, 
particularly C. Horace Hamilton, to devote 
considerable time to the duties of editing 
the journal, be it resolved that the Rural 
Sociological Society extend a vote of thanks 
to North Carolina State College and to 
C Horace Hamilton in particular, for the 
fine manner the journal has been managed 
and financed during the year. 

"Whereas Professor Edmund deS. Brun¬ 
ner and Dr. Thomas Alfred Tripp acted as 
the Society’s representatives on the Local 
Arrangements Committee, be it resolved 
that the Rural Sociological Society send the 
appreciation of its members to these gentle¬ 
men for their efficient services in making 
the arrangements for our meeting. Be it 
further resolved that these sentiments be 
spread upon the books of the Society and 
that the Secretary notify these parties of 
the Society’s appreciation and thanks for 
the work carried on in its behalf.” 

R. A. Polson, 
Secretary. 
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REPORT OF THE MANAGING EDITOR 
Circulation of the Journal 


Total circulation during 1941 823 

Members 392 

Libraries, domestic 249 

Libraries, foreign 23 

Individuals, domestic 29 

Individuals, foreign 3 

Exchanges, domestic 41 

Exchanges, foreign 9 

Complimentary (official board 
members) 68 


During the past year, the Journal has 
been printed by the Waverly Press in Balti¬ 
more, Maryland. The format and type Bize 
permits the publication of about ten per 
cent more material than the minimum re¬ 
quired by the agreement of the Society with 
North Carolina State College. The follow¬ 
ing financial statement indicates all other 
pertinent information relative to the opera¬ 
tion of the Journal during its first year at 
North Carolina State College. 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND 
EXPENSES OF RURAL SOCIOLOGY 
January 1, 1941 to December 31, 1941 


Income 

From Rural Sociological So¬ 
ciety for 1941 member-sub¬ 
scribers $ 956.26 

From Rural Sociological So¬ 
ciety for sample copies 25.00 

From Louisiana State Univer¬ 
sity Press for 1941 sub¬ 
scribers 173.37 

From all other 1941 sub¬ 
scribers 423.99 

From advertisers 80.86 

Subsidy from North Carolina 
State College 250.00 

Total $1912.21 

Expenses 

Printing the Journal (4 is¬ 
sues) $1666.79 

Stationery and envelopes 74.71 

Postage and telegrams 99.32 

Drayage 16.48 

Copyright expenses 8.24 

Set of cover plates 12.50 


Transfer of mailing permit 10.00 

Two volumes of Rural Soci¬ 
ology, 1989 and 1940 5.60 

Book —Manual of Style 2.43 

Electrotype (Rural Sociology) 1.46 

Total $1897.42 


C. Horace Hamilton, 
Managing Editor. 


A New Sociological Jornal: 

Despite wartime conditions a new review, 
The Journal of Legal and Political Soci¬ 
ology, has been founded to give expression 
to a significant and steadily growing branch 
of our science. The first issue will appear 
in October 1942, and subsequent issues will 
come out semi-annually until a quarterly 
status is achieved after the war. Each issue 
will contain 150 pages. 

The Journal will coordinate sociological 
studies relating to law and politics. Being 
purely sociological rather than philosophical 
or technical in its point of view, it will deal 
with jural, legal, political, inter-groupal, 
and international relations as functions of 
the total social structures and situations in 
which they occur. It will contain, for ex¬ 
ample, scientific studies of the relation be¬ 
tween legal institutions (technological, eco¬ 
nomic, religious, etc.), and of the relations 
between jural phenomena and other cultural 
manifestations (knowledge, ideology, moral¬ 
ity, language, and art). It will give atten¬ 
tion to the comparative typology of partic¬ 
ular jural frameworks and of entire legal 
systems; to particular branches of problems 
of law in their sociological aspects, to jural, 
legal, and political behavior, symbols and 
ideas; to the nature and social causes of 
change in jural and political patterns and 
institutions. It will expect to receive con¬ 
tributions from social and cultural anthro¬ 
pology, social psychology, criminology, eco¬ 
nomics, fcoctal history, and legal history, as 
well as from sociology per se. 

A reduction of the annual subscription 
price will be given to all members of the 
American Sociological Society. 

Editorial Board: Robert M. Maclver (Co¬ 
lumbia), Bronislaw Malinowski (Yale), 
Karl N. Llewellyn (Columbia), Roscoe 
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Pound (Harvard), T. V. Smith (Chicago)* 
Editor: George Gurvitch (New School for 
Social Research. Auoeiate Editor: Kings¬ 
ley Davis (Pennsylvania State College). 

All members of the Rural Sociological 


Society who are interested in subscribing 
or contributing should address the Editor, 
Dr. Georges Gurvitch, 610 West 111th 
Street, New York, New York. 


RURAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Additional List op 1941 Members to Supplement List Published in December Issue 


Brandt, Karl 
Brannen, C. 0. 

Garnett, W. E. 
‘Hansen, J. B. 
Haumesser, Mrs. G. J. 
Henssler, Frederick W. 
Hummel, B. L. 
Kraenxel, Carl F 
Miller, Marshall C. 
Moore, H. R. 

Pahlman, Margaret B. 
Riebel, E. D. 

Rock, Vincent 
Schwier, Vernon R. 
Smith, Maurice L. 

Wolf, Branden J. 


Food Research Institute 
University of Arkansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
1720 Queens Lane 

547 Spring Road 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute 

Montana Experiment Station 

Mesa College 

254 Northridge Road 

Milwaukee-Downer College 

1057 North Nelsen Street 
332 South 27th Street 
Central State Teachers College 
Quincy College 


Palo Alto, Calif. 
Fayetteville, Ark. 
Blacksburg, Va. 
Arlington, Va. 

Malta, HI. 

Elmhurst, Ill. 
Blacksburg, Va. 
Bozeman, Mont. 
Grand Junction, Colo. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Naperville, Ill. 
Arlington, Va. 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
Quincy, Ill. 


• Student. 
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‘Collins, Edward C. 

Gets, Jane C. 

Green, Arnold W. 
‘Henderson, Francis M. 
‘Koos, Earl L. 

Pederson, Harold A. 
Radcliffe, S. C. 

Rich, Mark 
Roberts, Roy L. 

Roberts, Thomas N. 
‘Rothberg, Maurice 
Samuelson, Rev. Clifford 
Sorensen, A. L. 
‘Wakeley, Jay T. 

Woolley, Jane « 


New Members for 1942 

North Carolina State College 
310 West 11th Street 
University of Connecticut 
North Carolina State College 
Box 38 

Louisiana State University 

Illinois Wesleyan University 

212 Fifth Avenue 

Div. Farm Population, U.S.D.A. 

1242 Girurd St, NW 

North Carolina State College 

281-4th Avenue 

12 North Third Street 

North Carolina State College 

3AE, U. S. Dept of Agriculture 


Raleigh, N. C. 

Tyrone, Penna. 

Storrs, Conn. 

Raleigh, N. C. 
Blooming Grove, N. Y. 
University, La. 
Bloomington, Ill. 

New York City 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


• Student 
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American Sociological Society: The 
new officers of the American Sociological 
Society* elected at the meeting held in New 
York City* December 27-29* 1941* are: 
Dwight Sanderson* Cornell University, 
president; Harold A. Phelps, University of 
Pittsburgh* first vice president; Katharine 
Jocher* University of North Carolina* second 
vice president; Conrad Taeuber, Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture* secretary-treasurer. 

J. 0. Hertzler* University of Nebraska, 
and Rupert Vance* University of North 
Carolina, were elected to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee. Richard T. LaPiere* Stanford Uni¬ 
versity* and T. Lynn Smith* Louisiana State 
University, were elected to the Editorial 
Board. 

The Society adopted a new constitution 
which* among other things* provides for 
greater flexibility in the arrangement of 
sections and programs; for election of offi¬ 
cers by mail; and for representation of 
Regional and other affiliated Societies on 
the Executive Committee. 

Cornell University: Robert A. Poison, 
Extension Associate Professor in Rural 
Sociology* has been appointed to the staff 
of the Volunteer Participation Division of 
the New York State Defense Council, on a 
half-time basis until June 1st, 1942. He is 
assisting with the organization of county 
defense councils, the promotion and estab¬ 
lishment of Volunteer Offices, and the initia¬ 
tion of Community Service programs. Dur¬ 
ing the 1942 Summer School Session, he will 
return to Cornell as a member of the fac¬ 
ulty for the Educational Workshop to con¬ 
duct a course in Community Relationships 
and a field laboratory in the same subject. 
The field work of the latter will be carried 
on in one of the Central School Communi¬ 
ties near Ithaca. 

Iowa State College : Professor Hsin-Pao 
Yang of Fukien Christian University, China, 
expects to return to China about January 1. 
During the past year he has been doing 
graduate work in Rural Sociology here and 
making an intensive study of the agricul¬ 
tural extension program in the United 


States. He has also been working on a plan 
for extension education for China, which 
will use the resources of public and private 
colleges and the Christian churches. 

Allan Beegle received his M.S. in Rural 
Sociology in July* and is now supervisor of 
Rural Research for WPA. 

William J. Tudor* formerly Rural Re¬ 
search Supervisor and Extension Assistant, 
is now a teaching assistant in Rural 
Sociology. 

Miss Zaneta Eager* Extension Associate 
in Rural Sociology* is in California on a 
year’s leave of absence. 

Neal Gross from Marquette University is 
the new Graduate Assistant in Rural Soci¬ 
ology for the Experiment Station. 

Hiram J. Friedsam from the University 
of Texas is the new Graduate Assistant in 
Industrial Science Research. 

Pacific Sociological Society: At the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting, December 29- 
30, 1941, held in Los Angeles* the following 
officers were elected: President* Elon H. 
Moore, University of Oregon; vice presi¬ 
dents, Northern, Fred R. Yoder, State Col¬ 
lege of Washington; Central, Joel V. Berre- 
man, Stanford; Southern, Ray E. Baber, 
Pomona College; secretary-treasurer, Calvin 
F. Schmid, University of Washington; Rep¬ 
resentative of the Pacific Sociological So¬ 
ciety to the Executive Committee of the 
American Sociological Society, Paul H. 
Landis, State College of Washington. 

Washington State College: The State 
College of Washington announces three re¬ 
search fellowships for the year 1942-43 in 
the Division of Rural Sociology. Applica¬ 
tions should be addressed to the Division of 
Rural Sociology. 

Southern Sociological Society: The 
Southern Sociological Society will hold its 
seventh annual meeting on April 8-4 in 
Chattanooga. The Read House will be head¬ 
quarters. There will be divisional meetings 
on such topics as: The Changing Population 
Picture, Social Welfare, Teaching of Soci¬ 
ology, Social Research, Defense and Re- 
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adjustment, end Recreation. There will be 
e general meeting in the evening of April 
3rd when outstehding scholar! outside of 
the Region will give papers. The Society 
has a membership of 265. 

The officers of the Southern Sociological 
Society are: President, William E. Cole, 
University of Tennessee; First Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, L. M. Bristol, University of Florida; 
Second Vice-President, Forrester B. Wash¬ 
ington, Atlanta School of Social Work; 
Secretary-treasurer, Coyle E. Moore, Florida 
State College for Women. 

1942 Annual Muting: The next annual 
meeting of the American Sociological So¬ 
ciety and of the Rural Sociological Society 
will be held in Cleveland, December 28-80, 
1942. 

Population Association of America: 
The annual meeting of the Population Asso¬ 
ciation of America will be held in Atlantic 


City, New Jersey, on May 1 and 2. P. K. 
Whelpton is president and Conrad Taeuber 
is secretary of the Association. 


OBITUARY NOTICE 
DR. ARTHUR E. HOLT (1877-1942) 

Dr. Arthur E. Holt, Professor of Social 
Ethics at the University of Chicago and 
the Chicago Theological Seminary, died on 
January 14, 1942. Dr. Holt was nationally 
known as an authority on relations between 
religion and society. During his lifetime he 
held a number of highly responsible posi¬ 
tions. He was director of research and sur¬ 
vey for a number of church organisations 
in Chicago. In 1929-80 he was regional con¬ 
sultant for YMCA and YWCA surveys for 
India, Burma and Ceylon. During 1936-87 
he was visiting professor of the Sir Darabji 
Tata School of Social Service, Bombay, 
India. 

The late Dr. Holt was the father of John 
B. Holt of Hyattsville, Maryland. 
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The Role of Rural Society In the Production of 
Workers and Soldiers 


By Warren S. Thompson* 


Abstract 

The role of rural society in providing the nation with soldiers and workers is 
not adequately measured by the number of persons going directly from rural 
communities into these tasks. A considerable proportion of the young people 
reared in rural communities have already gone to the city by the time they are 
called to the army or begin to work in the factory. 

Because of the declining birth rate and the stationary rural-farm population 
this group will in the future contribute a smaller proportion of soldiers and 
workers to the nation than in the recent past in spite of the fact that its birth 
rate remains considerably higher than that of the urban population. 

The very large deficiency in the number of children needed to maintain the 
population of tne larger cities becomes of increasing national importance as 
the rural-farm population becomes a smaller and smaller part of the whole and 
as the number of children in the rural-nonfarm population falls toward the 
maintenance level. The excess of children in the rural-farm population cannot 
long make up the deficit in the child group in the urban population. 

Because of the declining proportion of farm population and the declining 
birth rate, we shall also have a smaller total of soldiers and workers in the 
prime of life twenty-five years hence than we now have. 

El papel de la sociedad rural en proveer la nacidn con soldados y trabajadores 
no se discierne muy bien juzgando por el numero de personas que van directa- 
mente de las comunidades rurales a estas tareas. Una gran proporcidn de los 
jovenes criado sen comunidades rurales ha pasado ya a )a ciudad cuando son 
llamados a servir en el ejdrcito o a trabajar en fdbricas. 

A causa del descenso en la natalidad y del estacionamiento de la poblacidn 
rural agrjcola, este grupo contribuira en el futuro una proporcidn menor de 
soldados y de trabajadores a la nacion de la que ha contribufdo hasta la fecha, 
a pesar de que su natalidad es mucho mds alta que la de la poblacidn urbana. 

La grandfsima falta de ninos que se necesitan para mantener la poblacidn de 
las mas grandes ciudades se convierte en un problema nacional de gran im- 
portancia en vista de que la poblacion rural aprfcola disminuye mds y mds 
como parte del todo, y en vista de que la cantidad de ninos de la poblacion 
rural no-agrfcola baja a mantener el nivel presente. El exceso de ninos en la 
poblacidn rural agricola compensa el deficit en el grupo infantil de la poblacidn 
urbana. 

A causa de la disminucidn en la proporcidn de la poblacidn rural y de la 
disminucidn en la natalidad tendremos tambidn un porcentaje menor de 
soldados y trabajadores en la edad mds activa dentro de veinticinco anos del 
que tenemos ahora. 


In the past, because a small pro¬ 
portion of people lived in urban com¬ 
munities, armies, as distinguished 
from small groups of nobles or pro¬ 
fessional soldiers, were necessarily 
made up of peasants. Moreover, when 
armies travelled almost entirely “on 

* Scripps Foundation for Research in 
Population Problems. 


their bellies,'' the greater part of es¬ 
sential military production also came 
from the peasants. In ^recent years, 
howevfer, with the growth of urban 
populations, with the increasing im¬ 
portance of material and equipment, 
and with universal-service armies, the 
urban population supplies soldiers 
and workers in increasing propor- 
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tions. Thus it is of growing impor¬ 
tance to know both the present and 
the probable future contributions of 
different groups in our population to 
the labor force and the military force 
of the nation. 

Some general notion of these dif¬ 
ferent contributions can be secured 
by examining our 1940 population 
data and by relating them to the dif¬ 
ferentials in birth rates which have 
been developing for some decades. 
The data which follow are chosen 
with the intent of giving a birds-eye 
view of the proportions which urban 
and rural communities (particularly 
the latter) are contributing, and may 
be expected to contribute, to man¬ 
power of the nation. 

To illustrate this point there were 
3,763,000 males 10 to 19 years old in 
the rural-farm population of 1930. 
In 1940 the census found only 
2,475,000 males 20 to 29 in the rural- 


farm population. After allowance is 
made for the deaths which would 
occur by 1940 in the 10 to 19 group 
of 1930 there were 1,170,000 fewer 
males in this group than would have 
been expected if there had been no 
movement from farm to nonfarm 
areas, that is, 32.1 per cent of the 
farm boys 10 to 19 in 1930, and who 
would be of the most desirable mil¬ 
itary age in 1940 would be called to 
the army from nonfarm areas. In 
other words whereas with no migra¬ 
tion from the farm we would have 
found 31.7 per cent of all males aged 
20 to 29 in 1940 in the farm popula¬ 
tion we actually found only 22.2 per 
cent in this group. Thus it is clear 
that the actual contribution of the 
farm population to the army ages is 
only about two-thirds of what it 
would have been without migration. 
On the other hand, according to 
census count, the contribution of the 


Table 1, Census Population Aged 20 to 29 in 1940 Compared with Population of 
Same Age Estimated from 1930 Census Population Aged 10 to 19, 

Urban and Rural Areas, United States 
(Thousands) 

1940 estimated 
population 
20-29 

Mali Female 


Area 

Urban 

Rural—nonfarm 
Rural—farm 


1980 Census 
population 
10-19 

Malt- Femali 
5.851 6.114 
2.212 2,218 
8.768 8,899 


5.691 

2.150 

8.646 


5.971 

2,164 

8,805 


1940 Census 
population 
20-29 

Male Female 
6.865 7,116 
2,298 2,826 
2,475 2,092 - 


Difference between actual 
and estimated 
Number Per Cent 

Male Female Male Female 
678 1,146 12 19 

144 161 7 7 

-1,170 —1,218 —82 —87 


Table 2. Difference between Census Population Aged 20 to 29 in 1940 and 
Population of Same Age Estimated from 1930 Census Population Aged 10 
to 19, Rural-Farm, Geographic Divisions, 1940 
(Thousands) 


Number Per Cent 

Divisions Male Female Male Female 

New England . —10 —14 —10 —31 

Middle Atlantic. —46 —68 —24 —35 

East North Central . —143 —161 —28 —36 

West North Central. —186 —208 —32 —40 

South Atlantic —281 —268 —36 —38 

East South Central .—210 —186 —33 —32 

West South^Central . —244 —246 —37 —40 

Mountain . —38 —45 —20 —38 

Pacific . —12 —26 —10 —26 
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nonfarm population is about 10 per 
cent greater than it would have been 
without migration, perhaps 13 or 14 
per cent greater in actuality, because 
of the under-enumeration of males 
at ages 20 to 29, most of whom prob¬ 
ably belonged to th$ nonfarm 
population. 

This movement of males 10 to 19 
in 1930 off the farms during the 
decade 1930 to 1940 differed consid¬ 
erably from one part of the country 
to another. On the Pacific coast there 
were only 10 per cent fewer men 20 to 
29 on the farms than would have 
been expected if none had left. On the 
other hand, the Southern States as a 
whole lost over one-third of their 
males of this age, the greatest loss 
(37.0 per cent) being in the West 
South Central States two of which 
also contain part of the “dust bowl.” 
The loss was almost as great (32.2 
per cent) in the other group of states 
(West North Central) containing the 
remainder of the “dust bowl” but was 
only about three-fourths as high in 


the industrialized areas of the North¬ 
east 

In large outline this is the picture 
at a given moment, viz., at the time 
the 1940 census was taken. But even 
this understates the total cityward 
movement of males 10 to 19 for it 
shows this movement during a decade 
only and by 1930 some of the farm 
youth under 20 had already left home. 
It is also clear from the age data in 
1940 that the rural-farm population 
will continue to furnish more than its 
proportionate share of youth of mili¬ 
tary age for the next two decades. 
This is confirmed when the reproduc¬ 
tion rates for the rural-farm, the 
rural-nonfarm and urban populations 
and for certain selected urban groups 
are studied. Thus in 1940 the repro¬ 
duction rate for the entire urban pop¬ 
ulation was 74 (100 is needed to main¬ 
tain a stationary population), that is, 
at current birth rates and death rates 
there were only 74 per cent enough 
girls to replace the present urban 
female population when it had at- 


Table 3. Net Reproduction Rates for U. S., 1940 and 1930, and Replacement 
Indexes for Certain Cities, 1940 


Net Reproduction Rates 


United States 

1940 

1980 

Total 

96 

111 

White 

94 

111 

Nonwhite 

107 

110 

Uiban 

74 

88 

White 

74 

90 

Nonwhite 

74 

75 

Rural—nonfarm 

114 

132 

White 

114 

183 

Nonwhite 

114 

119 

Rural—farm 

144 

159 

White 

140 

159 

Nonwhite 

160 

156 


Selected Cities 


Total 14 cities (white) 
New York 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Detroit 
Los Angeles 
Cleveland 
Baltimore 
St. Louis 
Boston 
Pittsburgh 
Washington 
San Francisco 
Milwaukee 
Buffalo 


Replacement 

Indexes* 

1940 


65 
62 

66 
70 
79 
61 

67 

68 
62 
72 
77 
64 
61 
76 
74 


* Not Standardised. 
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tained the age composition of a life 
table population, while the rate for 
the rural-nonfarm population was 
114 and for the rural-farm 144. The 
most interesting point here is that 
whereas in the native white popula¬ 
tion there was a narrowing of the 
differential in replacement indexes 
between the rural-farm and the urban 
population in the decade 1920 to 1930, 
there was an increase of this differ¬ 
ential in the white population from 
1930 to 1940. It is not a large increase 
(about 10 per cent) but enough to 
make it appear likely that the rural- 
farm population will continue to 
have about twice the replacement 
rate of the urban population for the 
next two or three decades and will 
consequently continue to provide a 
disproportionately large share of the 
nation's young men and women. 

These differentials appear even 
more significant when replacement 
indexes are calculated for the larger 
cities. Of the 14 cities having over 
500,000 population in 1940 only three 
had a replacement index for the 


white population above the average 
for the urban white population of the 
United States (74) while the index 
for all of them collectively was only 
64.8, or less than two-thirds the 
maintenance level. San Francisco and 
Washington had exceptionally low in¬ 
dexes, only slightly above half of the 
maintenance level, while Los Angeles 
and New York were only slightly 
above three-fifths of maintenance. 
These larger cities are rapidly ap¬ 
proaching the point where they will 
not have more than half enough chil¬ 
dren to maintain their present num¬ 
bers. The urban population as a whole 
is not in such a parlous condition, 
however, as has been indicated above. 

What would happen if the number 
of births in the urban, rural-farm 
and rural-nonfarm populations re¬ 
mained as of 1935-1939 can be seen 
by calculating the total population 
these births would support. On the 
basis of its children 0 to 4 in 1940 and 
death rates as of 1930-1939 an urban 
population of 74,424,000 would de¬ 
cline to 69,208,000 when it reached a 


Table 4. Stationary Population Based on the Number of Children Born between 
1935-1939, Urban and Rural Areas, United States 
(Thousands) 



1040 Census Population 

Population 

Aren 

Children 


in 1940 


0 to 4 

Total 

will support 

United States 

10,598 

131,669 

145,138 

Urban 

6,040 

74,424 


White 

4,558 

67,972 

63,176 

Nonwhite 

483 

6,452 

6,032 

Rural—nonfarm 

2,545 

27,094 

34,917 

White 

2,309 

24,827 


Nonwhite 

286 

2,267 

2,912 

Rural—farm 

3,013 

2,409 

30,151 

41,012 

White 

25,414 

33,420 

Nonwhite 1 

604 

4,737 

7,592 
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life-table age distribution. On the 
other hand, the rural-nonfarm popu¬ 
lation would increase from 27,094,000 
to 34,917,000 and the rural-farm pop¬ 
ulation would grow from 30,151,000 
to 41,012,000, hence, the total would 
grow from 131,669,000 to 145,138,000, 
all of which gain plus the urban 
losses would come from the rural 
population, and chiefly from the 
rural-farm population. But since it 
would take several decades for the 
changes just mentioned to become 
actual it may be of more interest to 
look at the prospect for the next 
twenty years. These can be calcu¬ 
lated with fair accuracy since the 
people involved are already born. 

The population 0 to 9 in 1940 will 
furnish the soldiers and the younger 
workers in 1960, just as the corres¬ 
ponding group of 1920 is supplying 
them now. The number of urban 
males in 1940 aged 0 to 9 is smaller 
by about 50,000 than the correspond¬ 
ing group in 1920 (the total urban 
population has grown by somewhat 
over 20 millions in the meantime), 
hence, it will furnish from its pres¬ 
ent children about the same number 
of men of military age twenty years 
from now as it does now. On the 
other hand, the number of men of 
military age coming from the farm 
population twenty years hence will 
decline greatly since the number of 
children 0 to 9 in it today is not quite 
30 per cent of what it was in 1920. In 
this last twenty years the farm popu¬ 
lation has actually declined by more 
than one million persons and the mi¬ 
gration of young people 10 to 19 to 
nonfarm communities in the decades 


1920-1930 and 1930-1940 has been in 
the neighborhood of four millions. 
The significant fact is that with num¬ 
bers practically stationary and with 
a declining replacement rate the 
farm population will supply fewer 
soldiers and workers in 1960 than it 
does today. The rural-nonfarm popu¬ 
lation is the only group which will 
supply more than it now does (about 
15 per cent more). But as shown in 
the reproduction rate for the United 
States as a whole the excess above 
maintenance in the rural-farm and 
rural-nonfarm population is not now 
sufficient to bring the total to this 
level. By 1940 these rural groups had 
become too small a proportion of the 
total population to make good the 
heavy deficit in the urban population. 
We must conclude from these facts 
that the rural population will not 
long remain a reservoir of laborers 
and soldiers for the nation. Further¬ 
more there is no assurance that the 
rural-farm replacement rate will re¬ 
main at its present level. In 1920 the 
replacement index for the native 
white rural-farm women was 176. 
This fell to 169 in 1930, that for all 
white women being 170. In 1940 the 
rate for all rural-farm white women 
was 148. Thus there has been a very 
rapid decline in the replacement rate 
of the rural-farm population as well 
as in the urban population and there 
is little reason to doubt that it will 
continue to decline in those regions 
where it is still quite high, viz., in 
the South, the Southwest, and the 
Mountain states. Hence we must look 
forward to a farm population that 
within two or three decades will 
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probably do little more than main¬ 
tain its own numbers. This being the 
case, the number of nonagricultural 
workers and soldiers supplied by the 
farm population in the future will de¬ 
pend primarily on whether agricul¬ 
ture itself will need as large a pro¬ 
portion of the total working popula¬ 
tion as it has been using. 

For the immediate emergency, the 
workers that can be spared from the 
farms can only be guessed at in the 
roughest fashion and certainly will 
vary greatly from region to region. 
Where work connected with defense 
has been taken into a rural area and 
where a large proportion of the labor 
does not need long training it appears 
that many rural communities in the 
Appalachians and in the South are 
able to provide large numbers of 
laborers. I have been told that this is 
the case where plants have been lo¬ 
cated in some of the poorer regions of 
Virginia, West Virginia, Indiana, 
Ohio, Texas, and Tennessee. I have 
no reason to suppose that there are 
not many other plants whose labor 
requirements are similar to those I 
have happened to learn about. If this 
is the case it would seem highly prob¬ 
able that in certain regions there is at 
present a large reservoir of unskilled 
labor on farms which can be tapped 
at this time. One would assume that 
the greatest amount of this kind of 
labor would be found in those parts 
of the country where agriculture is 
largely self-sufficing so that any fair 
job promises a better living than the 
workers are now making. There 
should also be considerable numbers 
where the mechanisation of agricul¬ 


ture is throwing large numbers of 
men out of farm work. In general 
such areas are more common in the 
Appalachians, in parts of the South 
and in the “dust bowl” than else¬ 
where although they are by no means 
absent from other regions. 

In 1930, approximately one-half of 
all the farms in the United States 
were subsistence farms; i.e., con¬ 
tributed but little to the volume of 
farm produce entering commercial 
channels. If this proportion still pre¬ 
vails it means that a large proportion 
of the workers on farms could be 
spared from agricultural production 
without seriously affecting our sup¬ 
ply of food and fiber. How many of 
the workers who could thus be re¬ 
leased could be used at other work 
cannot be estimated very intelligently 
until more data from the 1940 cen¬ 
suses of population and agriculture 
are available. But 1940 data show 
that only 17.6 per cent of our labor 
force was actually employed in agri¬ 
culture. It is not at all probable 
that this is the absolute minimum. It 
would not appear improbable that this 
proportion could be cut another two 
or three per cent, or by 1.5 to 2.0 
millions if the cut were made in those 
regions where subsistence farming 
prevails. But it must be recognized 
that nonagricultural industry does 
not want many men past 35 or 40 
who have no training and that a large 
part of these subsistence farmers and 
agricultural laborers who can be 
spared from the farms are above this 
age and have no specialized skill. 
Such men cannot be used effectively 
in most types of industrial work, nor 
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can they be transferred from sub¬ 
sistence farms to commercial farms 
with satisfactory results. 

From a national standpoint, the 
rapid increase in urban population at 
the expense of the rural population 
and particularly of the rural-farm 
population may temporarily be very 
desirable and even necessary, but it 
should not be forgotten that our 
urban population now has only 
enough children to maintain it at 
about three-fourths its present size. 
Even the rural-nonfarm population is 
now only about 14 per cent above re¬ 
placement level. The surest way to 


increase the deficit in births needed to 
maintain our numbers is to draw farm 
people into the towns and cities. So 
far as the writer knows there is no 
significant exception anywhere to the 
rule that farm people have larger 
families than city people and he can 
see no indication of any change in 
this relation. This fact should be kept 
in mind when appraising the sig¬ 
nificance of the present drive to se¬ 
cure farm youth for city jobs and 
when attempting to look ahead to 
where our workers (and soldiers) are 
to come from a generation hence. 


Rural Public Assistance and National Defense 


By Josephine C. Brown * 

Abstract 

The effect of the defense program on rural public assistance is most apparent 
in rural “defense areas,” in the neighborhood of army stations, naval shore 
and coastguard establishments, and new defense industrial plants. Reports from 
such areas in twenty states indicate that the situation of relief recipients and 
low-income families is aggravated by the increased cost of living; that the 
composition of part of the relief load is being modified without a reduction of 
the total need; and that the lack of suitable housing and sanitation, the in¬ 
crease in migration and juvenile delinquency have created serious social and 
health problems. Federal leadership and funds are badly needed, as well as 
additional professional personnel to assist state and local public welfare 
agencies in handling these problems which so acutely aifect family life and 
child welfare. 

Los efectos del programs de defense nacional en la asistencia publica rural 
saltan a la vista en las “areas de defensa,” en la vecindad de estaciones del 
ejlrcito, los establecimientos navales costaneros y la policfa costanera (Coast 
Guard), y de nuevas plantas industriales de defensa. Informes recibidos de 
tales Areas en veinte estados indican que la situaddn de los recipientes de ayuda 
y de las familias de pobres jomales se ha agravado con la subida de los gustos 
de vida, que aunaue la composicidn del grupo de recipientes de ayuaa ha 
cambiado no ha habido ninguna reduccidn en ntimeros, que la falta de casas y 
el aumento en la immigracidn y la delincuencia juvenil han creado serios 
problem as sociales y de sanidad. Se necesitan la direccidn y los fondos federal es, 
asf como el personal profesional, para asistir las agendas estaduales y locales 
del bien pdblico en el manejo de estos problemas que tan seriamente afectan la 
vida de la familia y el bien de la juventud. 
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Enormous tanks and transport 
trucks rumbling and clanging 
with indescribable clamor, trac¬ 
tors tugging and pulling, jeeps 
and motorcycles dashing like 
flies around the heavier vehicles, 
interminable lines of convoy 
trucks tilled with soldiers, sirens 
screaming, horns blowing, men 
shouting—these are the sights 
and sounds which we are facing 
daily. 

In this manner does one parish 
welfare director describe the un¬ 
precedented arrival of men and 
material for the army maneuvers 
in Louisiana. During August and 
September, 500,000 soldiers of 
the Second and Third Armies en¬ 
gaged in the greatest sham battle 
in U. S. military history. The 
scene of the battle included ap¬ 
proximately two-thirds of the 
area of Louisiana. 

Sleepy, rural towns were com¬ 
pletely “taken,” overrun by 
15,000 or 20,000 soldiers; high¬ 
ways and country roads were 
jammed with the thousands of 
armored and transport vehicles. 

Thus begins the September report 
on “Louisiana and National Defense” 
compiled by the State Public Welfare 
Director. It continues: “So completely 
has normal life been disrupted in the 
maneuver areas, it is not surprising 
that many of the parish reports were 
focused on these activities.” But, at 
the same time, other defense activ¬ 
ities continue throughout the state. 

Housing projects near Barks¬ 
dale Field, Camp Polk, and other 
centers have absorbed some of 
the laborers released from the 
construction of the army camps. 

* School of Social Work, Catholic Uni¬ 
versity of America. 


Airports at Baton Rouge, De- 
Ridder, and numerous other 
points are being constructed or 
enlarged. Construction is under 
way on the $30,000,000 shell 
loading plant near Minden, for 
which labor requirements will be 
large. More than 1,000 workers 
are engaged in building the 
Louisiana Shipyards. Work has 
begun on the aerial and gunnery 
school at Lake Charles. 

Against this background, which is 
repeated with variations in any 
number of rural areas, we must look 
for the direct effect of National De¬ 
fense upon public assistance. How¬ 
ever, before we examine the detail, 
let us look at the national picture of 
which this rural program is only a 
part. 

During the twelve months ending 
October 1941, the total unduplicated 
number of households in which there 
were recipients of public assistance 
and of wages on public works pro¬ 
grams, dropped from five to four mil¬ 
lion, and the number of persons in 
such households decreased from four¬ 
teen to ten million. Prior to 1940 the 
estimated total number of households, 
after reaching a peak of nearly 
8,000,000 x in February 1934, ranged 
between 6,900,000 and 4,400,000; high 
in the winter, low in the summer. 2 
The recent steady decrease, in oppo¬ 
sition to the usual seasonal trends, 
obviously bears a direct relationship 
to the National Defense program. But 
a more startling effect of the in¬ 
creased industrial activity is revealed 

x More than 28,000,000 persons. 

•Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2 
(Feb. 1941), Social Security Board, Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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in the analysis of this overall figure. 
There has been a slight, but steady 
increase in the number of recipients 
of old age and blind assistance and of 
aid to dependent children, although 
the number of children aided has de¬ 
creased slightly each month since 
May ,1941. A marked decrease in 
C.C.C. enrollment was offset by in¬ 
creases in N. Y. A. project workers. 
But general relief and W.P.A. em¬ 
ployment have dropped decidedly 
during the same twelve-month period. 
General relief recipients have de¬ 
creased from 1,230,000 in October 
1940 to 796,000 in October this year 
or 35 per cent, while W.P.A. employ¬ 
ment fell from 1,743,000 to 1,010,000 
or 42 per cent. 3 

Great pressure is being brought in 
Congress and in state legislatures to 
reduce work relief and public assist¬ 
ance appropriations, and drastic cuts 
have already been made or are pend¬ 
ing in a number of states. However, 
in the face of this drop in the gen¬ 
eral relief load and the consequent 
drive to cut appropriations, the 
Social Security Board has given of¬ 
ficial recognition to the need for a 
Federal-State general assistance pro¬ 
gram, and I understand that a recom¬ 
mendation to this effect has been dis¬ 
cussed with the President within the 
last few months. 

Federal provision for this fourth 
public assistance category has been 
proposed by the Family Security 
Committee of the Federal Security 
Agency’s office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, and by the Con- 

•Sociftl Security Bulletin, Vol. 4, No. 2 
(Feb. 1941), and Vol. 4, No. 12 (Dec. 1941). 


gressional Committee to Investigate 
Interstate Migration of destitute 
citizens, which has recently been 
asked also to investigate conditions 
due to defense migration. 

These proposals for additional Fed¬ 
eral relief appropriations in a time 
when employment is increasing rap¬ 
idly and total relief rolls are decreas¬ 
ing can only be explained on the 
assumption that much of the need 
has not been and will not be relieved 
by the defense program, that great 
areas of unmet need have existed and 
still do exist, that the situation of re¬ 
lief recipients and low-income fam¬ 
ilies is greatly aggravated by the in¬ 
creased cost of living, and that the 
composition of part of the relief load 
is being modified without reducing 
the total need in many areas. 

In June of last year, 2,300 counties 
had no direct defense contracts, and 
their volume of unemployment and 
need was almost as great as ever. In 
a number of rural mining counties as 
many as 50 per cent of the popula¬ 
tion were still dependent on public 
assistance. A similar situation existed 
in the iron ore and lumber counties 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan. 4 
Even if statistics were available on 
recipients and expenditures in rural 
areas they would not reveal the ex¬ 
tent of the unmet need, nor the 
variety of existing problems. Since 
not only rural statistic^, but sum¬ 
mary reports of the situation in rural 
areas are lacking, I have reviewed 


‘Myers, Howard B., Effects of the Na¬ 
tional Defense Program on Unemployment 
and Need, American Public Welfare Asso¬ 
ciation, Chicago, Pamphlet, 1941. 
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reports for the year 1941 dealing with 
public welfare and related activities 
in a number of states which have a 
high percentage of rural population 
and in which there are both impor¬ 
tant defense areas, and counties only 
indirectly affected by the defense 
program. This material can only be 
used to illustrate the types of prob¬ 
lems which at present are affecting 
the public assistance, general relief, 
and work-relief programs. However, 
the similarity of the situations re¬ 
vealed in the reports from a consid¬ 
erable number of rural areas scat¬ 
tered over the country, makes pos¬ 
sible a few general though tentative 
conclusions. 

Last March the Federal Office of 
Defense, Health and Welfare Services 
compiled a list of approximately 1,000 
communities in which were located or 
which were reported as directly 
affected by army stations, naval shore 
establishments, Marine stations, coast 
guard establishments, war-time train¬ 
ing schools, and new defense indus¬ 
trial activities. 0 

Within the last month a new list 
has been compiled of twice as many 
communities, scattered throughout 48 
states, three states having but one 
each, and at least one state, Texas, 
having 70. # These communities range 
from villages of a few hundred in- 


'Defense Community List, Revision No. 1, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Coordi¬ 
nator of Health, welfare and Related De¬ 
fense Activities, Washington, D. C. Multi- 
graphed, March 15,1941, 42 pages. 

'Defense Communities, Revision No. 2. 
Office for Emergency Management, Office of 
Defense Health 'and Welfare Services, 
Washington, D. C. (preliminary). Typed, 
76 pp., Dec. 1941. 


habitants to cities such as New York, 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cincinnati, and 
Birmingham, Alabama. In addition to 
this list of 2,000 communities with 
their surrounding rural areas, the 
army has authorized the purchase of 
four million acres of land for proving 
grounds and maneuver areas, landing 
fields, and anti-aircraft firing ranges. 
From much of this area farm families 
have been or are yet to be moved. 

The choice of illustrations in these 
defense areas has been limited by the 
availability of material. The Louis¬ 
iana and Alabama Departments of 
Public Welfare have issued periodic 
summaries from which I have drawn 
heavily, but the information from 
other areas is scattered and frag¬ 
mentary. Much of it has been com¬ 
piled by the Office of Defense Health 
and Welfare Services from reports of 
Federal and State officials. By con¬ 
sulting these records I was able to 
make some comparison of the prob¬ 
lems in Louisiana and Alabama with 
those existing in rural counties of 
some eighteen other states repre¬ 
senting every section of the country. 7 

Alabama, excluding Birmingham, 
is 80 per cent agricultural. The State 
has sixty-seven counties which the 
latest public welfare report, dated 
December 1, last, divides into three 
groups: first, 18 which are direct de¬ 
fense areas with over-population and 
crowded living conditions; second, 30 
which are suffering from out-migra¬ 
tion of people and the consequences of 

’Arizona, Arkansas, California, Georgia, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
Wisconsin, New Hampshire, North Caro¬ 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Vir¬ 
ginia, Washington. 
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population loss; and third, 19 which 
are affected by higher living costs 
and the general restlessness which 
is apparent everywhere. The map 
attached to the report shows the lo¬ 
cation of twenty-four major defense 
activities. Louisiana has 26. 

Wherever a major defense project 
has been established in a rural county 
thousands of newcomers, construc¬ 
tion workers, soldiers, camp follow¬ 
ers, and migrants looking for work, 
have suddenly flooded the small 
towns, villages, and farming country. 
For example: two camps for 31,000 
and 29,000 soldiers respectively have 
been built in the open country within 
twenty miles of the same small city. 
To a village of 900, defense indus¬ 
tries have come which now employ 
3,000 workers and plan to expand to 
17,000. 

Another village of 615, with 1,600 
people in its trade area, has a defense 
plant in which the 4,000 employees 
may grow to 10,000, or even 16,000, 
and there are any number of similar 
situations. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
housing is a most pressing problem, 
and one which has a direct connection 
with public assistance as well as with 
health and sanitation. Also, it is ob¬ 
viously much more acute in rural than 
in urban defense areas. 

The following description comes 
from Louisiana: 

With the influx of workmen, 
living conditions in the southeast 
portion of the parish became de¬ 
plorable. Trailer camps sprang 
up overnight. Natives charged 
the workers exorbitant prices for 


room and board and when the 
demand for living quarters con¬ 
tinued to increase, chicken 
houses and barns were hastily 
repaired and rented. Many of the 
workmen built boarded shacks 
and batched together. In the be¬ 
ginning of the work three 
couples, one of whom had a child, 
were reported to be sleeping in 
shifts in a small tent. A small 
country church ousted the church 

J anitor, who is a Department of 
> ublic Welfare client, from the 
one room house he occupies on 
the church grounds and rented it 
to a family of five. The church 
grounds were then rented as 
trailer and tent space and a fee 
was charged each family for the 
use of the church well. 

Another report states: “Individ¬ 
uals have been sleeping in automo¬ 
biles in front of hotels and others 
have paid as much as $1.00 a night 
for the privilege of sleeping in 
chairs in the living rooms of tourist 
homes.” Rents have skyrocketed: 

One Negro family, clients of 
the welfare department, is rent¬ 
ing a tent for $5.00 per month 
and has to pay $6.00 a month in 
addition for ground on which to 
pitch the tent. Their stove was 
broken when they were forced to 
move; so they are now having to 
cook out of doors. The three room 
shack formerly occupied by this 
family of Negroes is now rented 
to a white family for $30.00 per 
month. 

In a Texas county rents rose 37 per 
cent between March 1940 and June 
1941. Forty-eight Alabama counties 
reported increases between August 
and December of this year varying 
from 2 to 100 per cent. Reports from 
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several other states cited increases of 
50 to 100 per cent. A survey under¬ 
taken jointly last spring by the 
W.P.A. and the Bureau of Labor Sta¬ 
tistics secured information on rents 
in 44 defense localities, throughout 
the country, including both urban and 
rural areas, and shows average in¬ 
creases ranging from 5 to 40 per cent. 
The report points out that: 

These are of course, average 
increases. They do not highlight 
the extraordinary instances of 
100 per cent increases which 
have been brought to our atten¬ 
tion. Information on Negro 
rentals reveals a similar, if not 
more aggravated situation. 

A number of Louisiana families 
who are recipients of public aid have 
been evicted because of inability to 
pay rent. Others, even though they 
are not in arrears to their landlords 
are being offered the alternative of 
paying increased rent or moving im¬ 
mediately. Families finding it impos¬ 
sible to meet these demands have re¬ 
sorted to purchasing small lots on the 
installment plan and erecting shanties 
from rough slab lumber. In a number 
of instances evicted persons have 
spent the night in jail because they 
were evicted without notice and had 
no other place to go. 

A family of seven persons in Mis¬ 
souri, receiving aid to dependent chil¬ 
dren moved into a two-room house 
with another family. In the same 
county four families are living in 
chicken or brooder houses. 

One old man met his landlord’s de¬ 
mand for more* rent by moving bis 
family into one room of the house and 


subletting the other rooms for so 
much money that he not only had a 
steady, comfortable income, but soon 
had several hundred dollars in the 
bank. 

This is not the only instance in 
which assistance payments have been 
stopped when old people and mothers 
of children who were receiving assist¬ 
ance grants took advantage of the 
housing shortage to become self- 
supporting. 

The lack of housing facilities is be¬ 
ing alleviated in some areas and in¬ 
tensified in others. A number of de¬ 
fense housing projects are being con¬ 
structed, but their development is lag¬ 
ging far behind the need. In areas 
where permanent homes are not 
needed the solution probably lies in 
the expansion of the temporary 
shelter program of the Farm Security 
Administration which provides trail¬ 
ers and dormitories as “stop-gap” 
housing for defense workers. 

Higher food prices constitute an¬ 
other major factor in the rising cost 
of living, and work great hardship 
not only on public assistance re¬ 
cipients and W.P.A. project workers, 
but on marginal low-income families, 
particularly farm laborers and small 
farmers. 

Reports on food costs from Ala¬ 
bama’s 67 counties early in December, 
1941, revealed an advance in every 
area ranging from 7 to 33 per cent. 
However, the industrial and metro¬ 
politan centers showed the greatest 
increases. 

Prices on clothing have jumped 
as much as 85 per cent in some 
localities, the least increase be- 
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ing 10 per cent. The greatest ad¬ 
vance in wearing apparel was in 
the cotton work clothes com¬ 
monly purchased by public as¬ 
sistance clients. The only other 
items on which data were 
furnished included fuel and med¬ 
ical supplies. Both have advanced 
in price, the latter from 7 to 50 
per cent. 

A Louisiana parish reports that: 

Appeals are coming in daily 
for clothing for children of 
school age. With the closing of 
the W.P.A. Sewing Project and 
advances in prices, it will be dif¬ 
ficult for many families to clothe 
their children properly. 

In another parish: 

The N.Y.A. unit formerly 
made clothes with which the 
A.D.C. families were supplied, 
but the unit is now making sup¬ 
plies for the defense program. 

Applications for increased assist¬ 
ance grants to meet these rising costs 
are of daily occurrence in public wel¬ 
fare offices. Few rural agencies have 
funds with which to increase their 
payments. On the contrary, in Mis¬ 
souri reductions in legislative appro¬ 
priations have necessitated cuts up to 
30 per cent in Old Age Assistance 
grants and in Aid to Dependent 
Children. 

There is also a decided increase in 
assistance applications from so-called 
“borderline” families, as a direct re¬ 
sult of the rising cost of living. These 
people could manage somehow last 
year, but now they find their meager 
incomes insufficient. Another group 
which is seeking aid for the first time 
consists of older persons whose rel¬ 
atives are no longer able to support 
them because of the increased cost of 


living. In some cases these relatives 
have found defense jobs in another 
county or state, and the upward price 
trend makes maintenance of two 
homes impossible. 

The problem of the migratory lab¬ 
orer and his family constitutes an en¬ 
tire subject in itself, and belongs in 
this paper only insofar as it affects 
the public assistance program. 

Apparently little public aid is be¬ 
ing asked by or given to non-resi¬ 
dents. To a great extent this is due to 
the fact that numbers of migrants get 
jobs and do not need assistance. But 
there are other less hopeful reasons. 
Public assistance offices as a rule do 
not give aid to non-residents as a 
matter of policy, and this fact is well 
enough known to keep them from ap¬ 
plying. In a Utah county where the 
public welfare office was receiving no 
requests for aid from migrants, the 
local Red Cross chapter was getting 
an average of fifteen emergency calls 
a day. It is probable also that a great 
deal of the migrants’ unmet needs are 
covered up or side-stepped by official 
resort to local jails, and the ancient 
practice of “passing on” to the next 
town or county. The public welfare 
agencies are, however, being forced 
to deal with the problem because the 
number of stranded and destitute 
families is steadily increasing. This 
is true of those who do^not get jobs 
and also of those who do. The latter 
often need help while they are wait¬ 
ing for work or for their first pay 
check. Later the high costs of living 
strain their resources, or illness 
comes, due to crowded and unsan- 
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itary living conditions. Louisiana re¬ 
ports that: 

Calls for assistance from mi¬ 
grant families have increased to 
the point of taxing the facilities 
of all community groups. One of 
the main difficulties is that most 
of these families want to remain 
in this area in the hope of get¬ 
ting employment; most of these 
are in an acute situation when 
they apply for assistance. For 
example, one family—a man, his 
wife, and six children—came 
from Texas seeking employment, 
swapping their household ar¬ 
ticles all along the way to buy 
gasoline. When they arrived, 
they had not eaten since the day 
before. 

A man employed as a painter 
at an army camp was arrested 
for drunken driving and placed 
in jail. The family had recently 
arrived in this state from Kansas 
City. He had a wife and two chil¬ 
dren living in a tent near the 
camp entrance. They were unable 
to pay tent rent so they packed 
their few belongings in their 
dilapidated car and moved to the 
parish seat, sleeping in the car at 
night and were fed by the parish 
jailer. Eventually, the judge 
agreed to reduce his line and 
several citizens contributed the 
$40.00 due. He was requested to 
leave. 

Applications for relief are coming 
from families of men who have been 
drafted or who have enlisted in the 
Service. Several cases are cited in the 
reports. Here are two illustrations: 

A son was supporting his 
father and sister by working at a 
local lumber mill. He volunteered 
for Service, leaving his disabled 
father and sister without sup¬ 
port In the other case, an aged 


mother was living with her 
single son who was farming on 
shares for their support. He was 
drafted because he did not claim 
exemption on account of his 
mother, who was dependent up¬ 
on him for support. Both of 
these cases registered for assist¬ 
ance after the sons had been 
called for Service. 

A Texas report says that “about 
one out of ten of the draftees, espe¬ 
cially from rural areas, are tempo¬ 
rarily deferred because of their fam¬ 
ilies’ dependence on them for physical 
care. No plans are under way to meet 
the needs of these families (when the 
men finally go to service).” 

The need for relief among families 
of Service men is bound to increase 
when dependency deferments are less 
frequently allowed. This additional 
load upon the public assistance 
agencies can only be avoided by the 
provision of supplementary allow¬ 
ances from Federal funds. 

There is still much unemployment 
not only in non-defense counties but 
in many defense area communities. 
The new jobs are largely for skilled 
workers and are concentrated in def¬ 
inite areas. Thousands of persons 
seeking work are handicapped by lack 
of the required skills or of any skills 
at all, by their age, or by some phys¬ 
ical disability. Lack of schooling 
which is not uncommon in the rural 
South may even keep the younger 
worker from meeting the rigid re¬ 
quirements of the defense employer. 
One report cites inability to pay 
union fees as a reason for failure to 
get work. 

The situation in agricultural areas 
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of Alabama has tended to decrease 
the relief load, temporarily at least. 
Migration to defense jobs, or in 
search of jobs, created such a dearth 
of farm labor during the crop season 
in many counties that farmers began 
asking the public welfare offices to 
send them applicants for W.P.A., and 
others requested the release of their 
sons from C.C.C. camps to help in the 
fields. 

The emphasis placed by the W.P.A. 
upon defense work during the past 
year has resulted in the closing out 
of numerous non-defense projects. 
Where this has been done in rural 
counties, which are not in defense 
areas, much hardship has resulted, 
especially if no general relief is avail¬ 
able for employable persons. 

There is no reliable method of 
measuring the extent of need for 
assistance in rural or urban areas, or 
in a particular state, or in the country 
as a whole. However, a comparison 
of certain changes in general relief 
loads may give some indication of the 
situation existing in rural areas. Be¬ 
tween December 1940 and August 
1941, the number of cases receiving 
general relief in the United States 
dropped 30 per cent. During the same 
period, four states, each with a high 
percentage of rural population and a 
goodly number of defense activities 
had decreases of 7, 9, 15, and 22 per 
cent. Three other states answering to 
the same description increased their 
general relief loads, 4, 8, and 11 per 
cent. 8 

Public assistance agencies have de¬ 
veloped their programs during the 
past five years with reference to, and 


I believe it is not incorrect to say, 
with almost exclusive reference to, 
the economic need of persons whom 
they are legally equipped to aid. The 
staffs of most of these agencies have 
not been adequate in numbers or in 
training to do more than this. In fact 
their resources have been heavily 
taxed to fulfil the exacting legal and 
administrative requirements for mak¬ 
ing investigations, determining eligi¬ 
bility, and administering relief and 
the three types of special assistance, 
in addition to certifying or referring 
eligible persons for C.C.C. and W.P.A. 
employment and for surplus com¬ 
modities. In only about 600 rural 
counties scattered throughout the 
country are these public assistance 
staffs supplemented by one or pos¬ 
sibly two child welfare workers. Be¬ 
cause of this concentration upon the 
problem of economic need, public as¬ 
sistance agencies in rural defense 
areas have been ill-prepared to deal 
with the floods of social problems 
which have poured in upon them as 
the inevitable result of the abnormal, 
congested conditions under which 
people are living. In urban areas, 
especially the larger cities, numerous 
private welfare agencies and public 
social services are more or less well- 
prepared to handle the situation. In 
rural counties, however, the public 

'The four states showing decreases are, in 
the order given, Georgia, Kentucky, Ten¬ 
nessee, and North Carolina. Rural popula¬ 
tion in these states (1930 Census), 69.2, 
69.4, 66.7, and 74.6 per cent respectively. 
The three states showing increases are Ala¬ 
bama, South Carolina, and Louisiana. Rural 
population, 71.9, 78.7, and 60.3 per cent. 
General relief data from Social Security 
Bulletin, February and October, 1941. 
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welfare departments are likely to be 
the only, or almost the only, social 
agencies with any number of paid 
staff members, and upon the should¬ 
ers of their public assistance and 
scattered child welfare workers the 
major part of this burden is falling. 

Juvenile delinquency, child neglect, 
and child labor are all increasing. 
Mothers are working and leaving 
their children to run the streets with¬ 
out supervision. Children are sent to 
beg from soldiers on the streets, and 
to sell papers and merchandise in 
army camps. In fact, this street trad¬ 
ing caused such a problem that in 
August the War Department issued 
an order to all commanding officers 
instructing them to see that it was 
properly regulated. 8 

The need for day nurseries for 
children of working mothers has be¬ 
come acute in some of the urban de¬ 
fense areas. It is a question, however, 
whether the problem will become 
serious in rural counties. 

Family relationships are being sub¬ 
jected to tensions of many kinds; 
they are frequently breaking under 
the strains engendered by congested 
housing conditions, enforced lowering 
of standards of living, complete 
change of environment, illness and 
resultant worry because there is no 
money for doctors and hospital bills. 
Many families are learning for the 
first time what it means to ask for 
relief. Cases of desertion and non- 

•Activitiea of children in Army camps. 
Ag. 680, 42 (7-16-41) M B-M, August 16, 
1941. War Departontnt, The Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral’s Office, Washington, 0. C. 


support appear in the reports with 
alarming frequency. 

A number of states show recent 
increases in Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration subsistence grants to farm¬ 
ers. These increases are undoubtedly 
due to a most important service 
which F.S.A. is rendering to many 
thousands of rural families who are 
being forced to move from their 
homes, because their land is needed 
for defense purposes by the Federal 
Government. This again is a subject 
by itself and can only be mentioned 
here. 

On October first the F.S.A. was 
helping families to move from the 
sites of 58 defense projects in 24 
states, chiefly in the South and Mid¬ 
dle West. These projects involved the 
purchase of 2,000,000 acres of land 
from which more than 14,600 families 
were being displaced. The purchase 
of another two-million acres for de¬ 
fense purposes is in process, or has 
been authorized. 

The Farm Security Administration 
helps these families to locate new 
farms, if necessary lends them money 
to buy farms, pays moving expenses, 
and makes rehabilitation loans and 
subsistence grants to help them get 
started. This type of aid is badly 
needed because a large percentage of 
the displaced families belong to the 
low-income farm group. Without 
such assistance, most of them would 
probably add to the landless, and per¬ 
haps to the migratory section of our 
population. 

The most difficult problems are pre¬ 
sented by the non-rural families in 
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the villages of these areas, by the 
poorer tenant farmers, by the squat¬ 
ters, and by the older persons who 
have been partially dependent upon 
neighborhood charity. Since many of 
these people are already recipients of 
public assistance, the public welfare 
agencies are cooperating with the 
F.S.A. in making plans for them. At 
the best, however, a tremendous shak¬ 
ing-up is in process, which carries 
with it all kinds of possibilities for 
future difficulty, within the families 
themselves, as well as in their adjust¬ 
ment to new environments. 

Faced with more need for relief 
rather than less, and with increasing 
demands upon the time and skill of 
their workers, the agencies are 
seriously handicapped by insufficient 
funds and staff. Most of the current 
budgets are so rigidly earmarked for 
use in the definite categorical pro¬ 
grams that no funds are available for 
additional needs. The purchase of 
land by the Federal Government has 
reduced the tax income in many coun¬ 
ties and this is bound to affect ad¬ 
versely local appropriations for re¬ 
lief. Where out-migration to defense 
jobs has left farm land idle, this also 
means a decrease in the tax income. 

As the need for careful community 
planning has increased, the lack of 
strong leadership has been only too 
apparent in many areas. It is true 
that numerous organizations are be¬ 
ing set up to carry out various phases 
of the defense program, but misun¬ 
derstanding and duplication of effort 
are often the result of their activities. 
As one worker said, “Confusion 


doesn’t half express it.” And the 
same report goes on to say: 

“In those counties which have 
been experiencing defense con¬ 
ditions for several months, the 
situation is further complicated 
by the multiplicity of Federal 
officials and private agency rep¬ 
resentatives, all coming in from 
outside the State either to make 
a survey or ‘to do something 
about existing conditions’.” 10 

Credit must be given, however, to 
many excellent community programs 
which are being developed under state 
and local leadership. On the Federal 
level, in addition to the work of the 
Federal Security Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor has undertaken a program 
for day care of children, and has 
made additional provision for child 
welfare services in rural defense 
areas. 11 The Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration, in addition to the re-loca¬ 
tion of families, is acting as agent of 
the Federal Works Agency in build¬ 
ing permanent homes for industrial 
workers in crowded defense areas, 
and, as I said earlier, is also provid¬ 
ing trailers and dormitories as “stop¬ 
gap” housing for defense workers. 
This is in addition to housing pro- 

l0 This quotation and other illustrative ma¬ 
terial in this paper have been taken largely 
from multigrapned bulletins issued by the 
State departments of Public Welfare of 
Alabama and Louisiana, and by the Family 
Security Committee, Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services, Washington, 
D. C. 

"Since this paper deals with public assist¬ 
ance, I have omitted mention of the impor¬ 
tant work of the United Service Organiza¬ 
tion and the American Red Cross. 
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jects undertaken by a number of 
other Federal authorities. 

If the direct and pressing needs of 
public assistance agencies are to be 
met, there must be better planning 
and coordination, both horizontal and 
vertical, by all Federal, state and lo¬ 
cal agencies, as well as by national 
and local private organizations en¬ 
gaged in dealing with the social and 
economic needs of people. Certain 
specific measures are called for, and 
since a national defense emergency 
has created the need for them, it is 
logical that they all should involve 
the provision of Federal funds and 
Federal leadership. There seems to be 
a general agreement that Federal 
funds should be provided: 

(1) for general relief grants to 
the states, to be made on a 
variable matching basis, in 
accordance with their eco¬ 
nomic wealth. Categorical 
assistance grants should also 
be put on the same basis. 
(This is of special advantage 
to rural areas because the 
states with the highest pro¬ 
portion of rural population 
have the lowest per capita 
incomes.) 

(2) for general relief grants to 
the states on a 100 per cent 
basis for the care of inter¬ 
state migrants. 

(3) for grants to the states for 
medical and hospital care of 
persons in economic need. 

(4) for additional public wel¬ 
fare administrative expendi¬ 
tures necessitated by the de¬ 
fense program, including the 
training of social work staff 
for public assistance and 
child welfare services. 

(5) for an adequate system of 


supplementary allowances 
for families of men in the 
armed forces. 

Every national emergency en¬ 
genders some permanent expansion 
of provisions against social and eco¬ 
nomic insecurity. The industrial de¬ 
pression of the 'SO’s left behind it the 
greatest permanent development of 
its kind in our history, the nation¬ 
wide social security program. It is 
admittedly inadequate and incom¬ 
plete. However, there are already in¬ 
dications that some of the gaps will 
be filled during our present emer¬ 
gency. Of greatest significance for 
rural areas, is of course the recom¬ 
mendation which, I understand, has 
already been made to the President 
by the Social Security Board, that 
the insurance programs be expanded 
to cover agricultural employment. 

The most significant changes which 
seem to be in store for public assist¬ 
ance agencies are, first, the provision 
of greater financial resources and a 
more equitable distribution thereof, 
and, second, a definite shift of em¬ 
phasis from the mere relieving of eco¬ 
nomic need to the socially construc¬ 
tive job of building up community 
and individual resources and prevent¬ 
ing dependency with all its attendant 
social ills. 

In closing I wish to quote and 
underscore the following statement 
which comes from the Alabama State 
Department of Welfare: 

... The crisis through which the 
nation is now passing represents 
the first real test of public wel¬ 
fare departments in a national 
emergency. Created in behalf of 
a whole segment of our popula- 
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tion—those who are unfortunate 
and distressed—the public wel¬ 
fare departments must be the 
voice of these people in times of 


war as well as of peace, for their 
needs are a vital part of that de¬ 
mocracy which another segment 
is taking up arms to defend. 


Boom Migration: Incidence and Aftermathf 

By Robert T. McMillan * 


Abstract 

It is estimated that 3.5 million civilians have migrated as a result of employ¬ 
ment opportunities and increased wages in non-agricultural industries. The 
defense boom is primarily industrial, with the heaviest population movement 
recurring within and between cities, followed in order by withdrawals from 
rural-nonfarm and rural-farm aggregates. Defense migration iB selective of 
white, single men under 30 years of age. Generally, migrant families are 
smaller than the average. Occupationallv, skilled and semiskilled workers are 
in greatest demand. Uncertainty of the future, increased living costs, and high 
taxes seem to discourage savings among defense-boom workers. To counteract 
some of the effects of vast unemployment, relatively low wages, and undesirable 
levels of living anticipated in the post-war period, strongly centralized govern¬ 
mental control over the economic structure appears imminent. The measures 
utilized may afford greater protection to the socio-economic status of large 
capitalists and public officials than to that of small property holders, salaried 
employees and wage earners. 

Se estima que 3.6 millones de ciudadanos civiles han migrado a comsecvencia 
de la demands de brazos y del aumento de salarios en las industrias no 
agricolas. La actividad febril por la defensa es principalmente industrial, 
caracterizada por fudrtes movimientos de la poblacidn dentro y entre las 
ciudades, seguida por migraciones m&s lentas en las agrupaciones campestres 
agricolas y no agricolas. La migracidn de defensa est& compuesta princi¬ 
palmente de hombres de la raza blanca, solteros y menores de 30 anos de edad. 
Generalmente las familias migrantes son mds pequefias que el tdrmino medio 
de las familias en este Pain. Desde el punto de vista de la ocupacidn de los 
trabajoB, los hombres con habilidad y semi-habilidad tdcnica est&n en mayor 
demands. La incertidumbre del futuro, el incremento en el costo de vida, y los 
impuestos elevados, parecen desalentar el ahorro entre los trabaj adores 
enrolados en las obras de defensa. Para contrarrestar algunos de los efectos 
del enorme desempleo, de los salarios relativamente bajos, y del bajo nivel de 
vida previstos en el periodo de la post-guerra, parece que es inminente el 
control oficial fuertemente centralizado sobre la estructura economics naoionaX. 
Las medidas utilizadas pueden proveer mayor proteccidn al estado social- 
econdmico de los grandes capitalistas y funcionarios publicos que a los pequeftos 
propietarios, empleados asalariados y jornaleros. 


Introduction 

The current national defense boom 
is generating what may prove to be 


t Adapted from a paper read before the 
Southern Agricultural Workers Meeting in 
Memphis, Tennessee, February 4-6, 1942. 

* Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


one of the greatest migrations in his¬ 
tory. The purpose of this paper is to 
discuss the following questions re¬ 
lating particularly to the shifting of 
the civilian population: First, what 
is the volume and direction of move¬ 
ment? Second, how are migrants se- 
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lected as to residence, occupation, 
race, sex, age, and marital status? 
Third, will the changes in domicile 
and employment result in more than 
a temporary improvement in socio¬ 
economic status? Fourth, what are 
some of the social and economic pros¬ 
pects for the post-war period? 1 

Volume and Direction of Migration 

No one knows the magnitude of 
migration stimulated by national de¬ 
fense, and any estimates are inac¬ 
curate at best. The Bureau of Em¬ 
ployment Security, under the Social 
Security Board, in July conducted ex¬ 
haustive labor market surveys in 68 
defense areas, and upon the basis of 
their findings, it was estimated that 
during 1941, 350 thousand of the 1 
million skilled and semiskilled lab¬ 
orers needed would be immigrants. 
Assuming further that one-half of 
the workers had an average of 1 Vi 
dependents, this agency forecast a 
minimum migration to defense cen¬ 
ters of 612 thousand persons. 2 The 
large bulk of workers engaged in oc- 

4n the absence of any formal studies of 
defense migrants, the writer has made lib¬ 
eral use of data from the Hearings Before 
the Select Committee Investigating National 
Defense Migration. The Tolan Committee, 
as it is commonly identified, was authorized 
first by Congress in House Resolution No. 
63, passed in April, 1940, “to study, survey, 
and investigate the social and economic 
needs and the movement of indigent persons 
across state lines.” Pursuant to House Reso¬ 
lution No. 113, passed in March, 1941, thiB 
Committee was continued to “further in¬ 
quire into the interstate migration of cit¬ 
izens, emphasizing the present and the po¬ 
litical consequences of the migration caused 
by the national defense program, the effects 
of this migration on the various agricultural 
programs, and the development of economic 
conditions creating stranded communities 
and areas of potential migration.” 


cupations outside the defense indus¬ 
tries are excluded from this estimate. 

During the period from June, 1940 
to September, 1941, the total civilian 
migration stimulated by the broad in¬ 
crease in non-agricultural employ¬ 
ment may have involved approxi¬ 
mately 3.5 million persons. This esti¬ 
mate is based upon these assump¬ 
tions: first, that 2 million workers 
moved during the period; second, 
that about one-half of this number 
had V/o dependents; and, third, that 
the early estimates of defense migra¬ 
tion did not make sufficient allowance 
for the movement of civilians em¬ 
ployed in non-defense occupations. 3 

A study of the recent changes in 
employment emphasizes the fact that 
the war boom is primarily an indus¬ 
trial boom. In September, 1941, em¬ 
ployment reached the highest point in 
the history of the Nation. The num¬ 
ber of persons engaged in civilian 
non-agricultural employment totaled 
40.6 millions, an increase of 5.2 mil¬ 
lions since the beginning of the na¬ 
tional defense program in June, 1940 
(Table l). 4 The greatest expansion 

T Hearings Before the Select Committee 
Investigating National Defense Migration , 
Washington, Part 17, House of Representa¬ 
tives, 77th Cong., 1st Sess., Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1941, 
p. 6761. 

1 Report of the Select Committee to In¬ 
vestigate the Interstate Migration of Des¬ 
titute Citizens, House Report No. 369, 77th 
Cong., 1st Sess., Government Printing Of¬ 
fice, Washington, D. C., 1941, p. 6. Also see 
Washington Hearings, Part 16, p. 6573. 

‘Though not included in the employment 
figures, It may be pointed out that the num¬ 
ber of persons in the military and naval 
forces had risen from less than one-half 
million in June, 1940 to 2 million in Sep¬ 
tember, 1941. This had the effect of reducing 
the total labor force correspondingly. 
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Table 1 . Employment and Unemployment in the United States, June, 1940 and 

September , 1941 


Classification 

Number of persons in the labor force 
Number of persons unemployed 
Age, years: 16-24 
26-64 

66 and over 

Number of persons in non-agricultural employment 
Number in 18 selected defense industries 
Number of persons in military and naval forces 
Number of workers on farms* 

Family workers 
Hired workers 


Per cent of all persons 14 years and over in labor force 
Employed 
Unemployed 

Five largest urban cities** 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Other urban counties*** 

Employed 

Unemployed 

Rural counties**** 

Employed 

Unemployed 

* Data for November, 1940, and November, 1941 

** New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and Loe Angela*. 

Counties with population 45,000 and over in 1940. 

••♦•Counties with population under 45,000 in 1940 


June, 

September, 

Per 

1940 

1941 

cent 

(In millions) 

change 

66.3 

54.3 

— 4 

8.6 

4.5 

—48 

3.6 

1.5 

—68 

3.9 

2.1 

—46 

1.1 

.9 

—18 

35.4 

40.6 

16 

1.6 

2.7 

69 

.6 

2.0 

320 

10.9 

10.4 

— 5 

8.1 

7.8 

— 4 

2.8 

2.6 

— 7 

Per 

Per 

Points 

cent 

cent 

change 

66.6 

66.3 

— .3 

47.9 

51.0 

3.1 

8.7 

6.3 

— 3.4 

67.3 

58.7 

1.4 

46.2 

51.0 

— 4.8 

11.1 

7.7 

— 3.4 

67.0 

56.1 

— 1.9 

47.3 

60.6 

3.3 

9.7 

5.5 

— 4.2 

56.8 

66.6 

— .2 

49.5 

61.5 

2.0 

6.3 

4.1 

— 2.2 


Source: Data from Monthly Labor Review , Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labor. Data on farm employment, reported by the U. S. Department of Agri¬ 
culture, taken from This Week in Defense , Office of Government Reports, Washington, 
November 21, 1941. 


had occurred in manufacturing, with 
18 selected defense industries absorb¬ 
ing 1 million new workers. 

In agriculture, losses as a result of 
civilian and military migrations have 
been confined chiefly to hired farm 
laborers and to employable youth liv¬ 
ing with their parents. There were 
approximately 600 thousand fewer 
workers on farms in November, 1941, 
than in the same month a year earlier, 
according to estimates by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
(Table l). 5 From a breakdown of 
farm workers into component group¬ 
ings, it appears that hired laborers 


have left agriculture in relatively 
greater numbers than family lab¬ 
orers. However, a vast supply of 
labor still resides in the open country, 
for it is estimated that 5 million un¬ 
employed and underemployed per¬ 
sons, including marginal farm oper¬ 
ators, can be withdrawn from agri¬ 
culture without reducing commodity 
production materially. 8 . 

•f ' 

“This figure does not include farm oper¬ 
ators and the non-working members of their 
families. Corrington Gill, Assistant Commis¬ 
sioner of the Works Projects Administra¬ 
tion, testified before the Tolan Committee 
that not more than 1 million persons had 
been drawn from agriculture up to July, 
1941. Washington Hearings, p. 6497. 
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Up to September, 1941, the largest 
proportion of defense workers had 
been drawn primarily from the major 
industrial areas since excessive un¬ 
employment in cities had created 
huge labor reserves there. Also, large 
numbers of skilled and semiskilled 
laborers, who are in heavy demand, 
had migrated to defense centers from 
smaller urban and suburban com¬ 
munities. 

In addition to the migration of 
workers between cities, thousands of 
oil field laborers, automobile me¬ 
chanics, and others possessing some 
experience in skills have moved from 
villages into cities. 7 While the move¬ 
ment of unskilled laborers and inex¬ 
perienced youth from villages and 
open-country areas has been large, 
many of these persons are filling 
vacancies in the smaller cities nearer 
home. 8 

Without minimizing in the least the 
significance of the population redis¬ 
tribution in terms of increased em¬ 
ployment and income, it is appropri¬ 
ate to stress that the amount of un¬ 
employment still remains large. Ac¬ 
cording to the W.P.A. monthly report 
on unemployment, 4.5 million persons, 
or 8.3 per cent, of the total labor 
force, were not working in Septem¬ 
ber, 1941, as compared with 8.6 mil- 


'Ibid., p. 6843. 

'Over four-fifths of the estimated 1.4 mil¬ 
lion workers needed in the defense indus¬ 
tries up to the middle of 1942 must be in the 
skilled and semiskilled grades. Winking ton 
Hearings , Part 16, p. 6313. 

*These observations are based upon data 
submitted in the testimony of Arthur J. 
Altmeyer, Chairman, Social Security Board, 
Federal Security Agency. Washington Hear- 
ings , Part 17. P 


lion persons, or 15.3 per cent, in 
June, 1940. 

The data presented earlier in Table 
1 show that the greatest gains in em¬ 
ployment have occurred in the five 
largest cities, followed by smaller 
urban counties, and lastly by rural 
counties. However, the relative 
amount of unemployment continues 
to vary directly with the size of 
community. 

The reduction in the labor force 
from 56.3 to 54.3 million persons be¬ 
tween June, 1940, and September, 
1941, can be explained largely by the 
removal from the labor market of 
military recruits and the return of 
youth to school in the fall months. In 
contrast to the trend in the remainder 
of the nation, the labor force in¬ 
creased in the five largest cities. Pre¬ 
sumably married women, aged per¬ 
sons, and students not previously 
working or seeking work, are taking 
advantage of new employment op¬ 
portunities that had not yet appeared 
in many of the smaller urban and 
rural communities. 0 

Contrary to popular belief and the 
claims of Federal officials, efforts to 
decentralize industry under the na¬ 
tional defense program have been 
relatively ineffective. The defense 
boom is expanding the size of the 
Nation’s largest urban centers, espe¬ 
cially those with aggregates of 100 
thousand population and over. 
Twenty major industrial areas with 
27.1 per cent of the national popula- 

*It is estimated that nearly 2.5 million 
women are immediately available for de¬ 
fense work. “Employment of Women in De¬ 
fense Industries, Monthly Labor Review, 
Vol. 52, May, 1941, p. 1149. 
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tion had received 64.7 per cent of the 
prime defense contracts allocated 
through June 30, 1941. 10 How closely 
defense preparations conform to the 
existing patterns can be illustrated 
by the fact that twelve states (Cali¬ 
fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Jersey, New York, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania) producing 
71.9 per cent of the value of the manu¬ 
factured goods in the nation during 
1939, drew 72.3 per cent of the funds 
for prime defense contracts and 69.7 
per cent of the estimated costs for 
new plant facilities. Obviously the 
Government is not apprehensive of 
the possibilities of invasion, for 
nearly two-thirds of the new plants 
are being constructed in the coastal 
states of the nation. 

Not only is there a heavy geo¬ 
graphic concentration of defense con¬ 
tracts, but also the well-established 
monopolies are getting the bulk of the 
armament business. In October, 1941, 
96.0 per cent of the Army and Navy’s 
dollar obligations were to approxi¬ 
mately 3,000 corporations, but 82.6 
per cent had been allocated to the 100 
largest concerns engaged in the pro¬ 
duction of munitions, planes, ships, 
trucks, tools, tanks, textiles, and 
other defense items. 11 

From the factual evidence pre¬ 
sented in this portion of the study, it 
may be inferred that the amassing of 
men, machines, and materials in the 
metropolitan centers hastens the long¬ 
time trend toward the concentration 

10 Washington Hearings, Part 16, pp. 6592- 
6594. 

n Time , January 5, 1942, p. 58. 


of population and economic power in 
this nation. If history repeats, fur¬ 
ther industrialization will be accom¬ 
panied by greater inequalities of 
wealth and income, widespread pov¬ 
erty, and increased dependency of 
the propertyless classes. 

Characteristics of Migrants 

In earlier discussion it was learned 
that the migrant population prob¬ 
ably has been selected by residence 
in the following order of importance: 
(1) urban, (2) rural-nonfarm, and 
(3) rural-farm. Skilled and semi¬ 
skilled workers have been in heaviest 
demand, but other qualified workers, 
especially those above the unskilled 
level generally have found ready em¬ 
ployment. The next step is to observe 
the race, age, sex, marital compo¬ 
sition, and economic status of 
migrants. 

Race. The current defense boom is 
selective of white migrants. Unlike 
the situation prevailing during the 
first World War, Negroes have not 
moved in large numbers from the 
South, because employment oppor¬ 
tunities in defense industries gen¬ 
erally are being denied to them. For 
example, the aircraft industry em¬ 
ploys almost no Negroes, although 
the Government has trained a few 
for this work. 12 Opposition by labor 

“In Jyly, 1941, only four Negroes were 
working in the airplane factories in Cali¬ 
fornia, and the large Glenn Martin plants 
in Baltimore reported none. See the testi¬ 
mony of Robert C. Weaver, Chief, Negro 
Employment and Training Branch, Labor 
Division, Office of Production Management, 
Washington Hearings, Part 16, pp. 6529- 
6545. 
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unions, traditional prejudices against 
the Negro, 13 and the reluctance on 
the part of management to inflame 
racial hatreds by insisting upon the 
employment of Negroes have been 
cited as reasons for discrimination. 
Presumably Negroes will derive some 
economic gain from a general in¬ 
crease in labor demand, but being 
handicapped by a poor bargaining 
position, their chance of improving 
their status at present appears 
remote. 

Age. By coincidence, the defense 
boom is offering long-awaited em¬ 
ployment opportunities to an ab¬ 
normally large number of youth born 
in the first few years after World 
War I. Relatively more persons under 
25 years of age have found employ¬ 
ment than persons in older age 
groups. Still, the youth in this age 
group comprised one-third of the 4.5 
million persons unemployed in Sep¬ 
tember, 1941, according to estimates 
of the recently-established W.P.A. 
monthly unemployment survey 
(Table 1). Certain of the older in¬ 
dustries, for example, steel, ship¬ 
building, and textiles, are accepting 
older skilled and semiskilled workers. 
The rapidly-expanding aircraft in¬ 
dustry, on the other hand, shows pref¬ 
erence for workers under 25 years of 
age. 

On the basis of observations in six 
widely selected defense cities, it is 
probable that from 35 to 50 per cent 
of the migrant workers are under 30 
years of age. 14 The heavy migration 
of youth, especially those from rural 
- « 

“Baltimore Hearing «, Part 15, p. 6075. 


areas, relieves families in the sending 
communities of problems induced by 
prolonged dependency, overcrowding, 
and involuntary idleness. 

Sex. In the past, migrations to the 
frontier, to the oil fields, to the lumber 
and mining camps, and to the arma¬ 
ment centers have been highly selec¬ 
tive of male population. The current 
boom migration is no exception. De¬ 
fense manufactures, for the most 
part, entail the handling of heavy, 
bulky materials, to which men tend 
to be better adapted than women. As 
the war proceeds and men become 
scarcer, women workers will be used 
increasingly. Already at many of the 
defense centers, notable numbers of 
female migrants, both married and 
single, are working or seeking work. 
Seventeen per cent of a selected 
sample of recent migrant workers in¬ 
to Louisville were women, but only 8 
per cent of those procuring employ¬ 
ment were of this sex. 15 Similarly, 
women accounted for approximately 
one-fifth of the migrant workers into 
the California defense centers during 
the period from August, 1940 to May, 
1941. 18 Since the 1940 Census shows 
that women comprise 24.3 per cent of 
the total labor force, it is apparent 
that thus far their incidence in boom 

“In Baltimore, a survey of eight of the 
largest concerns holding defense contracts 
June 1, 1941, showed that one-third of the 
59,250 employees were under 25 years old. 
Baltimore Hearings, Part 15, p. 5994. Also 
see Washington Hearings, Part 17, pp. 6747 

Jf' 

*Washington Hearings , Part 17, p. 6777. 
The subjects were male and female mi¬ 
grants registering with the Federal-State 
employment office. 

“Ibid., p. 6744. 
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employment has been in smaller than 
expected proportions. 

Marital Status . Not unlike other 
boom migrations, the one under ob¬ 
servation has drawn disproportion¬ 
ately large numbers of single persons 
and possibly of separated, divorced, 
and widowed persons. Married mi¬ 
grants entering San Diego, Los 
Angeles, Seattle, Tacoma, Louisville, 
and Baltimore, constitute only from 
46 to 65 per cent of the total im¬ 
migrants. 17 Frequently the family de¬ 
pendents do not move until the male 
head finds employment. Usually mi¬ 
grant families are younger and 
smaller in size than the average unit 
in the general population. 

Defense boom migrants, as revealed 
by their racial, sex, age, and marital 
composition, form the twentieth- 
century counterpart of an earlier 
frontier population. They are seekers 
of homes and of economic oppor¬ 
tunity. Few of them have material 
possessions other than the automo¬ 
bile, clothing, trinkets, and limited 
funds necessary to transport them 
from one community to another. It is 
appropriate at this point to raise the 
question whether the earnings from 
their boom employment will enable 
these migrants to accumulate savings 
with which to purchase a home, farm, 
workstock, farm machinery, small re¬ 
tail store, or other means of obtain¬ 
ing a living after the war. 

Present Problems of Migrants 

The average wage rates in recent 
months have reached the highest 

l1 Op. eit., Part 17, pp. 6762 and 0761. 


point ever recorded, with the bulk of 
workers in the manufacturing indus¬ 
tries earning between $80 and $40 
per week. 18 To the prospective de¬ 
fense employee these wages are high 
in comparison with those prevailing 
in retail stores, banks, filling stations, 
and other service institutions, but 
the sharp advances in food and hous¬ 
ing costs, especially in the defense 
centers, tend to cancel the advantage 
of a differential in wages. 

The high costs of construction and 
the temporary nature of employment 
tend to discourage home ownership 
among migrant wage earners. Private 
capital, too, has tended to be with¬ 
held from investments in housing fa¬ 
cilities. Consequently the Federal gov¬ 
ernment during 1941 financed the 
construction of 330,000 homes in the 
major defense cities. 19 

The uncertainty of the future, in¬ 
stead of being an incentive toward 
saving, seems to stimulate reckless 
expenditures. For the nation as a 
whole, the amount of consumer credit 
reported as of September, 1941, has 
surpassed by 1 billion dollars the 
previous high point of 8.1 billions set 
in 1929. 20 At the same time the ag- 
individuals and families in general, 
regardless of increased earnings, 

“The average weekly earnings in specific 
industries in September, 1941 were: air¬ 
craft, $38.51; automobile, $42.20; shipbuild¬ 
ing, $46.69; blast furnaces, steel works, and 
rolling mills, $37.89; iron and steel products, 
$35.66; machinery, $38.38; textiles, $21.73; 
and for 90 industries, $82.01. Survey of Cur¬ 
rent Business , U. S. Department of Com¬ 
merce, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, December, 1941, pp. 6-11. 

“ Victory, Official Weekly Bulletin of the 
Agencies in the Office of Emergency Man¬ 
agement, December 16, 1941, p. 22. 
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greg&te amount of savings is only 
slightly larger, if any, than a year 
ago. 91 These evidences suggest that 
either have been unable or unwilling 
to safeguard themselves economically 
against post-war adversities. 

The rapid growth of defense cities 
has over-burdened existing school, 
highway, water, sewage, health, and 
welfare facilities. According to the 
best estimate, S00 thousand migrant 
pupils were without adequate teach¬ 
ing personnel and equipment in Sep¬ 
tember, 1941. 22 Traffic problems have 
been multiplied by highway defic¬ 
iencies in defense areas. Several 
cities do not have water and sewer¬ 
age systems comparable to their 
needs. Overcrowded housing, lack of 
proper sanitary facilities, and in¬ 
creased risks from infectious dis¬ 
eases make the outbreak of epidemics 
a constant menace. 28 Recreation and 
relief services fail by a wide margin 
to meet the demands in most defense 
centers. 

To reduce the lag in institutional 
services occasioned by abnormal eco¬ 
nomic expansion, practically all mu¬ 
nicipalities having defense industries 
are financing their civic program by 
borrowing and increased taxes. This 

"Robert B. Bangs, “Public and Private 
Debt in the United States 1929-1940,” Sur¬ 
vey of Current Business, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and Do¬ 
mestic Commerce, November, 1941, p. 21. 

"During the year ending in September, 
1941, postal savings had increased slightly; 
savings in the banks of New York State 
were considerably lower; and life insurance 
•ales had continued to increase in con¬ 
formity with a long-time trend. Ibid., pp. 
5-14. 

u Waehington Hearings, Part 16, p. 6621. 

m Ibid. t p. 6422. 


expedients policy, though necessary, 
creates costs that have to be borne by 
the citizenry, including immigrants, 
for many years after the need has 
passed. 

Post-War Problems 

If thinking people have the forti¬ 
tude to face the grim aftermath of 
war realistically, they need to con¬ 
dition themselves to anticipate wide¬ 
spread poverty, vast unemployment, 
pestilence, class conflict, persecution 
of minority population groups, ter¬ 
rorism, and other forms of disor¬ 
ganizing social behavior, unless intel¬ 
ligent planning and action are under¬ 
taken to circumvent these possibili¬ 
ties. 24 Most of this anti-social be¬ 
havior probably will result from the 
unleashing of frustrated energies and 
emotions induced directly or indi¬ 
rectly by economic oppression. 

Full employment is perhaps the 
chief means of alleviating economic 
distress. The failure of private enter¬ 
prise to utilize fully the available 
supply of labor following World War 
I does not portend a bright outlook 
after the present crisis. Despite an 
increase of 14 per cent in the volume 
of goods and services produced in 
1935 over 1920, the task was accom¬ 
plished with only 82 per cent as much 
labor. 25 Forty-one per cent of the 
available labor supply was unem¬ 
ployed in 1935 as compared with 6 

*C/. Willard Waller, Editor, War in the 
Twentieth Century , New York: The Dryden 
Press, 1940, pp. 628-531. 

"National Resources Committee, Tech¬ 
nological Trends and National Policy, Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, June, 
1937, p. 72. These data exclude enterprisers, 
self-employed, and unpaid labor on farms. 
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per cent in 1920. 26 A similar trend 
has been noted in agriculture. 27 Along 
with the increasing productivity per 
worker, the problem of unemployment 
has been aggravated by new additions 
to the labor force, amounting in re¬ 
cent years to 600 thousand annually. 28 

If unemployment is not to be re¬ 
peated on a far larger scale following 
this war, it will be due to changes in 
these basic elements: population, re¬ 
sources, technology, and social or¬ 
ganization. A few of the more favor¬ 
able factors that might be turned to 
advantage in solving post-war prob¬ 
lems are: 

1. A relatively intelligent and well- 
trained labor force; 

2. Superior technology; 

3. A fairly adequate body of fact 
and theory in the social sciences 
which may be used for intelligent 
social planning; 

4. Adequate sources of raw mate¬ 
rials ; 

5. A highly productive war time 
economy that could be converted 
into a peace time economy for pur¬ 
poses of implementing social and 
economic reconstruction; 

6. A large accumulated stockpile of 
needed consumer items, e.g., hous¬ 
ing, automobiles, clothing, and 
other goods and services; and, 

"Ibid., p. 71. 

" Agricultural employment decreased 
about 18 per cent from 1910 to 1940, though 
production increased generally during the 
same period. The Agricultural Situation , 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, February, 1942, 
p. 11. 

"Woe king ton Hearing$, Part 16, p. 6482. 


7. The possession of highly de¬ 
veloped propaganda techniques 
for welding a unified organization 
to promote and preserve social 
welfare. 

In contrast, the Nation must deal 
with numerous long- and short-term 
problems among which the most 
formidable are these: 

1. A labor force estimated at 60 mil¬ 
lion persons, which will be 20 or 
25 per cent larger than that ex¬ 
isting during the depression of 
the 1930’s; 

2. An aggregate public and private 
indebtedness of unprecedented 
size ; 

3. General bankruptcy of nations; 

4. A strong disinclination of cred¬ 
itors to relieve oppressed debtors; 

5. Barriers to international trade 
and movements of population; 

6. The prevalence of monopolistic 
competition with its operating 
principle of restricted production 
and high prices; and, 

7. The low morale induced by eco¬ 
nomic insecurity, social and po¬ 
litical unrest, impotency of relig¬ 
ion, and the corruption of ideals, 
traditions, and morals. 

The post-war economic readjust¬ 
ments will be resolved, temporarily 
at least, by a series of compromises 
among several conflict groups. Nu¬ 
merically, the propertyless workers 
who possess no visible means of ob¬ 
taining a living aside from their labor 
will form the largest and most con¬ 
tentious aggregate. According to 
their reasoning, the socialization of 
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large basic industries would be the 
principal solution for all economic 
ills. On the other hand, a relatively 
small but powerful group of priv¬ 
ileged monopolists at the top of the 
economic pyramid, instead of accep¬ 
ting further advances toward state 
socialism, will seek to protect their 
position by imposing a modified form 
of fascism upon the economic system. 
A third group, consisting of middle- 
class manufacturers, wholesalers, re¬ 
tailers, real property holders, and 
salaried employees, will be alarmed 
at the encroachments of the upper 
and lower classes upon their domain 
of “free enterprise,” but will be re¬ 
luctant to join either of the other 
classes for fear of endangering their 
own status. A fourth group, compris¬ 
ing clever and ambitious public em¬ 
ployees, always eager to promote its 
vested interests, will play the role of 
political jockey, and regardless of the 
outcome of the struggle for control, 
this scheming group will not be listed 
among the casualties. 

In agriculture, the competition for 
ownership and control of land may 
crystallize into a two-sided struggle, 
pitting large-scale owner-operators 
against small owners, tenants, crop¬ 
pers, laborers, and displaced indus¬ 
trial workers seeking refuge in rural 
areas. If the latter group expects to 
improve its status after the war, it 
may have to resort to the aggressive, 
organized tactics of the urban pres¬ 
sure groups. 

In order to avert a general eco¬ 
nomic collapse and civil disorder, the 
Federal government may be forced 
some time during the first two dec¬ 


ades after the war to excute one or 
more of the following drastic 
actions : 29 

1. Enact a form of strongly central¬ 
ized control over production, em¬ 
ployment, wages, and prices ; so 

2. Reduce tariffs to stimulate inter¬ 
national trade; 

3. Effect a subdivision of large 
landed estates to satisfy the clam¬ 
ors of an increasing landless pop¬ 
ulation ; 81 

4. Manipulate the value of the dol¬ 
lar to provide some relief for 
debtors, including the Government 
itself. 

Conclusions 

The national defense boom is fa¬ 
cilitating the process of urbanization 
and with it the centralization of pop¬ 
ulation, wealth, income, and political 
power. While the boom continues, 
temporary benefits are conferred up¬ 
on wage earners and salaried work¬ 
ers in the form of employment, 
wages, and improved levels of living. 
However, high prices and heavy 
taxes have tended to discourage home 
ownership and savings. 

It is estimated that 3.5 million per¬ 
sons have migrated in search of em¬ 
ployment opportunities created by the 
national defense program. Migrants 

**It may be possible to delay such action 
until the period of secondary depression. 
The deflationary aspects of post-war read¬ 
justment can be postponed but not avoided. 

"See George Stuart Patterson, “A Peace 
and Sound Economics,” The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science , Vol. OCX, July, 1940, pp. 68-72. 

n Cf. Paul V. Maris, 4 'Land Tenure Ob¬ 
jectives,” Land Policy Review , Vol. IV, July, 
1941, pp. 84-87. 
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working and seeking work in the de¬ 
fense industries have been drawn dis¬ 
proportionately from among those re¬ 
porting skilled and semiskilled occu¬ 
pations and from highly adaptable in¬ 
experienced youth. When the higher 
grades of workers are absorbed, in¬ 
creasing proportions of unskilled 
laborers, women, aged persons, and 
school youth will be recruited to fill 
additional openings. 

The boom movement of population 
appears to be selective of white, single 
men and heads of families under 30 
years of age. The migration of 
Negroes has been less than it would 
be if there were no discriminations 


against them by employers and labor 
unions. 

Upon the termination of the War, 
the Federal government, confronted 
by possibilities of colossal unemploy¬ 
ment, huge public and private debt, 
and concentrated ownership and con¬ 
trol of the means of production, prob¬ 
ably will be forced to employ far- 
reaching reform measures to mitigate 
the deflationary effects of post-war 
depression. In effect, these measures 
may operate to protect the interests 
of the wealthy and bureaucratic 
classes rather than maintain the 
socio-economic status of the large 
classes of small property holders, 
salaried employees, and wage earners. 


The Farm Security Administration and Its Attack On 
Rural Povertyf 

By Joe J. King* 

Abstract 

Farm Security Administration, after seven years of helping people free 
themselves from rural poverty, has developed a philosophical attitude of 
thought and several practical techniques of action. The philosophical attitude is 
a belief that poverty is relative, is not solely economic, is often mental, and 
rather than being a result of unalterable hereditary factors, is mainly the result 
of environmental influences and consequently subject to correction and per¬ 
petual improvement. Basic to this philosophical attitude is the agency’s willing¬ 
ness to venture out on the social frontier of American agriculture. 

The practical techniques of action are premised on the initial assumption 
that low-income farm families, if provided with sound economic and social 
opportunities, will democratically graap these opportunities and improve their 
conditions. The techniques are: the rural rehabilitative loan with supervised 
guidance in home and farm management; the tenure improvement‘program; 
the water facilities work; the farm debt adjustment activity; the community 
and cooperative services, permitting small-scale operators to compete with 
large, corporate producers; the tenant purchase program; the migratory labor 
camps; the medical services; the cash grant aids; and others. All these 
techniques are being integrated into one concentrated drive on mental and 
physical rural poverty. 

In this war period when powerful economic forces are drastically affecting 
American rural culture, Farm Security Administration declares that the 
attack on rural poverty has not ended. It has just begun! 
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La Farm Security Administration, despu&i de haber asistido a la gente 
durante siete aftos a librarse de la pobreza rural, ha desarrollado una actitud 
filosdflca y varios sistemas pr&cticos de accidn. La actitud fllosdfica consiste en 
la creend a de que la pobreza es un estado relativo, no solamente de aspecto 
econdmico, sino que se basa tambidn en una actitud mental, y que mas bidn que 
resultado de factores hereditarios inalterables, es mayormente el resultado de 
Iniluencias del medio ambiente que se pueden, por consiguiente, controlar y 
corregir continuamente. Corolario fundamental ae esta actitud filosdfica es la 
determination con que esta Agencia Federal se a venture en el campo social de 
la agricultura americana. 

Los sistemas pr&cticos de accidn se basan en la suposicidn de que si a las 
familias rurales de bajos jomales se les ofrece adecuadas oportunidades 
econdmicas y sociales, dichas familias aprovechar&n democrdticamente de tales 
ventajas para el mejoramiento de sus condiciones. Los sistemas son los sig- 
uientes: el prdstamo para la rehabilitacidn rural, con orientacidn oflcial en la 
administracldn del, hogar y de la granja; el mejoramiento del programs de 
posesidn de tierras; las facilidades para las obras de irrifacidn; el pro- 
grama de ajuste de hipotecas fincarias; el programa de servicios cooperatives 
de la comunidad, que permite que los pequeftos productores compitan con las 
grandes corporaciones de producci6n; el programa que facilita la compra de 
Berras; los campamentos de trabajadores migratorios; los servicios mddicos; 
los prestamos de dinero; etc. Todos estos sistemas se est&n integrando en una 
campaftna dirigida contra la pobreza rural, mental y fjsica. 

Durante este periode de guerra, cuando poderosas fuerzas econdmicas afectan 
dr&sticamente la cultura rural americana, la Farm Security Administration 
declara que su ataque contra la pobreza rural no ha termmado. Acaba de 
empezar. 


At this moment, Farm Security 
Administration is engaged in a vig¬ 
orous attack against an unusual type 
of poverty, a poverty which is utterly 
devastating and thoroughly deplor¬ 
able. It is the poverty which rises 
from a lack of human understanding, 
a lack of human compassion, and a 
lack of a social consciousness. In 
Caldwell, Idaho, the Caldwell School 
Board adamantly refuses to accept 
migrant children, living in the F.S.A. 
Migratory Labor Camp, into the 
Caldwell public schools unless the 
Federal Government pays the entire 
cost of each child's education. Farm 
Security Administration, however, 

t This talk was given to joint meetings of 
Soil Conservation Service and Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration employees in the 
States of Idaho, Oregon ana Washington. 

♦ Former Chief, Migratory Labor Camps, 
now Chief Community and Cooperative 
Services, Farm Security Administration, 
Region XI. 


lacks authority to pay the entire ed¬ 
ucational cost of migrant children. 
This means, in blunt words, that if a 
migrant family with school-age chil¬ 
dren moves out of the F.S.A. camp 
and settles down somewhere along an 
irrigation ditch, the children can at¬ 
tend public school; but if the family 
remains in the F.S.A. camp, the chil¬ 
dren are barred from public school. 
The whole issue of community accep¬ 
tance of some responsibility 1 for the 
education of children of migrant farm 
labor families, needed for harvesting 
the agricultural crops in the area, is 
squarely confronting our agency. We 
certainly are not going to “appease" 
on this issue and consequently may 
find ourselves involved in needless 

'It should be remembered that Farm Se¬ 
curity Administration, under Bankhead- 
Black Act authority, makes payments-in- 
lieu-of-taxes to counties in which the mi¬ 
gratory labor camps are located. 
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court action and legal litigation. 

Mindful of this rather colorful at¬ 
tack on one type of poverty, I want 
you to know that it is indeed a priv¬ 
ilege to have the opportunity of dis¬ 
cussing with a group of Federal em¬ 
ployees the problem of poverty and 
the methods utilized by Farm Secur¬ 
ity Administration in attacking that 
poverty. It is a privilege because I 
firmly believe that Federal employees, 
engaged in wide public service, are 
keenly interested in the revolution 
which is vitally affecting our habits, 
thought-patterns, and modes of be¬ 
havior—a revolution which is being 
intensified by the World War and the 
total National Defense effort. Fur¬ 
thermore, it is my conviction that 
most employees in rural agencies, 
such as Soil Conservation Service 
and Farm Security Administration, 
are aware that poverty is a relative 
term, may not be defined in strict 
economic terms, and is all around us. 

What, then, is meant by poverty? 
Poverty, as I see it, is a lack of any 
element which is necessary to make 
“the good life.” Stated in another 
way, poverty is in evidence as long 
as there is a possibility of improving 
a standard of living. And I certainly 
can never visualize a time when a 
standard of living cannot be im¬ 
proved. Furthermore, and of tre¬ 
mendous significance and equal im¬ 
portance, poverty is the result, not 
of hereditary factors, but of environ¬ 
mental influences and consequently 
subject to correction and perpetual 
improvement. 

So it is that poverty is all around 
us. Some are impoverished from lack 


of ideas. Others are impoverished 
from lack of vitamins or medical 
care. Still others are impoverished 
from a lack of a faith in the demo¬ 
cratic process. Just this morning, 
while traveling to this conference, 
I struck up a conversation with a 
fellow passenger. Within a few min¬ 
utes the passenger lashed out at the 
democratic process and for an hour 
and half endeavored to convince me 
that the totalitarian form of govern¬ 
ment was the best form of govern¬ 
ment. Here was a concrete example 
of a lack of a faith in the democratic 
process. He was not a defender of the 
status quo . To the contrary, he was a 
lowly paid agricultural worker strik¬ 
ing out for, what seemed to him, a 
world of increased security. Still 
others are impoverished from a lack 
of a sense of humor—the priceless 
ability of occasionally stepping out of 
a role and laughing at the many ac¬ 
tions which often seem so important. 
Others are impoverished from a lack 
of participation in community and 
social life. Others are impoverished 
from a lack of economic income to 
purchase the basic essentials of life. 
And so I say that poverty is all 
around us. All we need do is open 
our eyes. 

A relatively small group of people 
did open their eyes to the rural 
poverty in the early 1930's. They saw 
more than 1,700,000 farm families 
trying to exist on an average income 
of less than $500.00 per year; they 
saw poor housing, bad diets, faulty 
education, vast untapped markets for 
consumers' goods, and an insidious 
weakening in the morale and fibre of 
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rural culture. These people saw that 
there was a job to be done. 

Very soon, actually in 1935, Re¬ 
settlement Administration, predeces¬ 
sor of Farm Security Administration, 
was established to do the job of at¬ 
tacking rural poverty. It was obvious, 
of course, that the job was not to 
attack simply the conditions outlined 
above. Those conditions were chiefly 
symptoms of causes which were deep- 
rooted, were vicious, and were many 
years old. Some of the causes were: 
poor land; land erosion; excessive 
farm debts; evaporation of farm 
credit; disparity between industrial 
and agricultural prices; disappear¬ 
ance of European markets; indus¬ 
trialized farming; development of 
corporate farming; and, probably the 
most important of all, a maldistribu¬ 
tion of economic income. 

In attacking these causes, Reset¬ 
tlement Administration, and now 
Farm Security Administration, had 
no ready-made formula. It had to ex¬ 
periment. It had to venture out on the 
social frontier of American agricul¬ 
ture. But in all its venturing, the 
agency, it seems to me, held fast to 
three ultimate objectives: 

1. No farm family would go hungry. 

2. Every method, every conceivable 
experiment would be used in an 
effort to aid disadvantaged farm 
families to help themselves escape- 
relief rolls and again become self- 
supporting. 

3. Every possible means would be 
used to promote and to strengthen 
the democratic process, both eco¬ 
nomically, and politically, in rural 
America. 


In striving for these ultimate ob¬ 
jectives, the agency has realistically 
forged several tools; tools which are 
daily used in the unending struggle 
against rural poverty. Let me run 
over a few of the tools which the 
Farm Security Administration has 
developed. 

(1) The rural rehabilitation loan . 
This is the back-bone of the agency. 
Low-income farmers, unable to ob¬ 
tain credit from any other source, 
can secure financial assistance from 
our agency. But more important than 
the money, they receive competent 
guidance and supervision on how to 
carry on sound farm and home prac¬ 
tices. The rural rehabilitation loan is 
the staunch defender of the family- 
type farm. 

(2) Emergency rehabilitation loan. 
In the event of a disaster, an act of 
God, Farm Security Administration 
can quickly step into the problem 
area and aid the stricken farmers 
meet the emergency. 

(3) Land tenure improvement pro - 
gram. Just as the land tenant will 
tend to “mine” the soil when he is 
not certain of his tenure, so will the 
landlord tend to neglect the repair of 
farm buildings when he is not certain 
of his tenants remaining on the 
leased farm. Efforts will continue to 
be made to eliminate some of the 
worst evils of the farm tenancy 
system. 

(4) Real estate loan program. Why 
should farm families, developing and 
clearing new land on irrigation pro¬ 
jects, be compelled to bear the entire 
cost of bringing the land into cultiva¬ 
tion? Is not this new land a national 
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resource? Under this program, needy 
farm families are obtaining funds to 
purchase farms and to keep the farms 
already mortgaged. 

(5) Water facilities program. All 
of us know the significance of a wise 
use of land and water. It is here, in¬ 
cidentally, that the work of Soil Con¬ 
servation Service and Farm Security 
Administration is strongly coopera¬ 
tive. 

(6) Farm debt adjustment. For 
many years, it has been accepted that 
the industrialist, the business man 
could adjust his debts downward. But 
at the same time, it has been held that 
the American farmer, that pillar of 
individualism, must pay his debts to 
the last dollar. We declare, however, 
that if the business man enjoys this 
privilege, should not the farmer? Our 
farm debt adjustment program has 
been and is of tremendous value in 
the attack on rural poverty. 

(7) Community and cooperative 
services program. This is the very 
essence of Farm Security Adminis¬ 
tration. Here is a method whereby a 
group of low-income farmers, by 
joining together in a democratic co¬ 
operative, can compete with the large 
corporate “farmer.” Here, too, is a 
method for advancing adult educa¬ 
tion groups and for promoting an 
understanding of the basic social and 
economic forces which are influencing 
the formation of rural culture. 

(8) Tenant purchase program. 
Sharecroppers, farm tenants, and 
farm laborers are aided, by means of 
40-year loans, to purchase economic, 
family-type farms. It is the program 
which implements the American 


dream of assuring farm ownership 
to farm tenants. But sadly enough, 
there are far too few funds for pro¬ 
viding farms for all those who want 
them. 

(9) Rural projects program. Many 
“Doubting Thomases” have been 
quick to label all our projects as fail¬ 
ures; and to be sure, some projects 
have not been immediately successful. 
We believe, however, that as time goes 
along, our projects demonstrate their 
value and their practical use. Fur¬ 
thermore, we hold that social customs, 
habits, and mores do not change over 
night. It requires considerable time, 
patience, and understanding. Social 
experimentation is not simple. But 
we do know that some social experi¬ 
mentation must be undertaken in or¬ 
der to find the cultural patterns 
which will foster and guarantee the 
democratic process in rural life. 

(10) Wheeler-Case program. This 
is concerned with the development of 
farming communities on irrigation 
projects. This is quite a new tool and 
has scarcely been used. Here again 
we shall not limit our thinking to 
out-moded ways of attacking rural 
social problems. 

(11) National defense relocation 
program. Often times when the 
United States Army purchases vast 
tracts of land for cantonment or other 
military purposes, it means the dis¬ 
placement of hundreds of farm fam¬ 
ilies. One of the chief responsibilities 
of Farm Security Administration in 
the National Defense effort is to see 
that these dislocated farm families 
have an opportunity to settle again 
on farm land. 
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(12) Migratory labor camp pro¬ 
gram. The camps are designed to aid 
homeless, wandering farm labor fam¬ 
ilies obtain temporary shelter, com¬ 
munity participation, medical assist¬ 
ance, and proper diets for their 
children. 

(18) Medical services program . 
Frequently, farmers experience con¬ 
siderable financial hardship through 
unexpected sickness in their family. 
Why shouldn’t farmers, therefore, in¬ 
sure themselves against illness haz¬ 
ard? Why shouldn’t they insure their 
bodies against sickness just as you 
and I insure our houses against fire, 
our automobiles against theft, our 
lives against death, etc.? The only 
trouble is that we become all involved 
over this perplexing question of 
property rights. Yet, in the last 
analysis, property is primarily a right 
to an income and in the instance of a 
low-income farm tenant, his right to 
income is his healthy, active body. 
By and large, we are making consid¬ 
erable progress on aiding rural 
groups to establish group medical 
services programs. 

(14) Labor relations surveys . 
These are concerned with rural con¬ 
ditions which are compelling thou¬ 
sands of farm families to live a wan¬ 
dering, migrant existence. These sur¬ 
veys and studies are gathering basic 
data on the lives of the lowest-paid 
economic group in American society. 

(15) Grant program. In cases of 
extreme need, we make small cash 
and food stamps grant for the pur¬ 
chase of food, fuel, and other basic 
necessities. These grants are utilized 
to improve and to assure the rehab¬ 


ilitative process for low-income farm 
families. 

Using all of these outlined tools 
and constantly endeavoring to dis¬ 
cover new tools, Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration is making a concerted 
and directed attack on rural poverty. 
Mind you, this attack is not limited to 
physical poverty. It is just as vig¬ 
orously launched at mental poverty, 
the more dangerous of the two. As a 
matter of fpct, the insidious forms of 
mental poverty are more disruptive 
to the improvement of the eco-polit- 
ical democratic process than the 
physical forms. 

By way of conclusion, I wish to 
return to a statement made in my in¬ 
troduction, that is: a revolution is 
affecting our habits, thought patterns, 
and modes of behavior. Our economy 
is rapidly changing from a consumer- 
goods peace-time economy to a pro¬ 
ducer - goods, war - time economy. 
Countless problems are connected 
with this change. Each one of us is 
seeing the migration of the virile 
farm youth from the country side to 
the metropolitan area and its vast in¬ 
dustrialized factories. Each one of us 
is witnessing the creation of great 
urban civilization. But these problems 
are as nothing compared with those 
which will confront us when this 
great emergency is over. 

The problems associated with win¬ 
ning the war are as nothing in com¬ 
parison with the problems associated 
with “winning the peace’’ and read¬ 
justing our people. Farm Security 
Administration declares that there 
are great tasks ahead. Those tasks 
are housing, implementing and pow- 
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ering the farms of our Nation, of 
making the farm something more 
than just “a paying proposition,” of 
creating a strong, virile and healthy 
rural culture which will supplement, 


stimulate, and—yes—indeed—even 
irritate the mighty urban culture 
which is springing up around us. So 
we say that the attack on rural pov¬ 
erty is not ended, it has just begun . 


Correlates of Stage of Family Development Among 
Farm Families On Relieff 

By Gordon W. Blackwell * 


Abstract 

Statistical analysis is made of a sample of farm families on relief in North 
Carolina. The hypothesis is that certain meaningful relations exist between 
stage of family development and both structural and behavioral characteristics 
of families. Data presented indicate the hypothesis to be valid and afford 
evidence supporting the conclusions of previous studies. 

H&cese un an&lisis estatfstico de una muestra de familias que reciben 
asistencia en la Carolina del Norte. La hipdtesis es que existen deltas 
relaciones significativas entre ej estado de desarrollo de la familia y los rasgos 
estructurales y de conducta de las familias. El material presentado indica que 
la hipdtesis es vdlida y produce evidetttfia que soporta las condusiones de 
estudios anteriores. 


Various studies have shown that 
the family goes through certain 
stages in its development with con¬ 
sequent variation in particular as¬ 
pects of family living. 1 Such studies 
may be of two types: (1) historical 
analysis where families which began 
their existence in a given period are 
studied throughout their life cycle, 
and (2) cross-sectiob analysis of 
families of different ages in which 
the families are fitted into the life 


fThis article is based upon Chapter IX 
of the writer’s doctoral dissertation, “The 
Significance of Structural Family Charac¬ 
teristics in the Lowest Economic Stratum 
of Southern Agriculture,” Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, 1940, under the direction of Dr. 
Carle C. Zimmerman. Definitions of all 
terms used in this article are set forth fully 
in the dissertation. 

* University of North Carolina. 


cycle. The former method, though 
preferable, is difficult and has been 


*For discussion of such studies, see P. A. 
Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, 
Systematic Source Book in Rural Sociology, 
Vol. II, Chapter X. The more important 
studies of the life cycle of farm families in 
the United States are C. P. Loomis, The 
Growth of the Fai'm Family in Relation to 
Its Activities, North Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Bulletin 298, 1934; 
C. E. Lively, The Growth Cycle of the Farm 
Family, Ohio Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, Mimeographed Bulletin 91,1932: E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and May L. 
Cowles, The Life Cycle of the Farm Family , 
Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Research Bulletin 121, 1934. * 

The concept as used here refers to family 
units, composed only of living generations, 
rather than the life cycle of a “family 
name” extending over many generations. 
The latter is a legitimate use of the team 
but the difference from the present concept 
should be noted. See C. Gfni, Population, 
Lectures on the Harris Foundation, Chicago, 
1980, pp. 19 ff. 
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rarely attempted. Obviously periodic 
recording of data throughout the de¬ 
velopment of a group of families is 
usually impracticable. To secure the 
necessary historical information in 
the final stage of the life cycle would 
make the data subject to errors in 
memory and lack of factual detail. 
Hence, the substitute method has 
been developed of studying all fam¬ 
ilies in a group, in whatever stage 
they happen to be at one cross-sec¬ 
tion of time, and of projecting the 
life cycle from information on the 
several stages for different families. 
This is similar to the way age specific 
death rates for one or several years 
are projected, by means of life table 
construction, into a death history for 
a cohort from birth throughout the 
entire life span. Loomis and Hamil¬ 
ton have pointed out that the results 
obtained through the cross-section 
method will differ somewhat from 
those found through historical an¬ 
alysis, but they conclude that the 
cross-section method is useful in the 
treatment of family data. 2 

The most thorough study in the 
United States of the farm family 
from the point of view of the life 
cycle has been made by Loomis. Bas¬ 
ing his conclusions on an analysis of 
a sample of farm families in Wake 
County, North Carolina, and using 
the cross-section method, he de¬ 
lineated four stages in family de¬ 
velopment : 8 
Stage I 

Childless couples of child-bearing 
age. 

*C. P. Loomis and C. H. Hamilton, “Fam¬ 
ily Life Cycle Analysis,” Social Force*, 15 
(December 1936), pp. 235-231. 

*C. P. Loomis, op. ott., p. 18. 


Stage II 

Families with the oldest child not 
over fourteen years of age. 

Stage III 

Families with the oldest child over 
fourteen years of age up to his thirty- 
fifth year of age. No broken families 
are included in this stage. 

Stage IV 

(a) Families over thirty-five years 
of age as calculated from the birth of 
the oldest child. No broken families 
are included in this group. 

(b) Includes all the families in 
group IV (a) and in addition broken 
families with husband, if living, over 
fifty and wife, if living, over forty 
years of age. 

Loomis found that certain relations 
do exist between these stages of fam¬ 
ily development and both structural 
and behavioral characteristics of 
families. 

It may be fruitful, therefore, to 
scrutinize from this point of view 
data concerning 1,653 families on re¬ 
lief in North Carolina in 1934. This 
sample represents all employable 
farm families receiving relief in 
eleven counties selected so as to be. 
representative of the state's several 
commercial and subsistence type-of- 
farming regions. An employable 
farm family was defined as a relief 
case with at least one able-bodied 
male between the ages of 16 and 59 
inclusive with at least one year of 
farming experience. Lack of space 
requires the omission of most sta¬ 
tistical tables which may be found 
in the original study. 4 

4 See footnote (f) on page 161. 
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The age of the oldest child living 
at home at the time of the survey is 
used here to delineate the stages in 
family development. This factor is of 
primary importance in relation to re¬ 
habilitation of the family in farming. 
Limitations of the data at hand make 
it impossible to classify the families 
according to stages exactly compar¬ 
able to those used by Loomis. Also it 
would mean eliminating a few 
broken families in Stages II and III 
and this is not desirable for the pur¬ 
poses of the study. Explanation of 
the stages used is given below. It will 
be seen that this classification is al¬ 
most comparable to that developed by 
Loomis: 

Stage I 

Childless couples of child-bearing 
age. 

Stage II 

Families with the oldest child at 
home not over fourteen years of age. 
A few broken families are included 
but cases in which the head is single 
are eliminated. 

Sub-groups: 

Oldest child under 5 
Oldest child 5— 9 
Oldest child 10—14 
Stage III 

Families with the oldest child over 
fourteen years of age. In an occas¬ 
ional case the oldest child is over 35 
years of age, the age limit set by 
Loomis. A few broken families are in¬ 
cluded but cases in which the head is 
single are eliminated. 

Sub-groups: 

Oldest child 15—19 
Oldest child 20—24 


Oldest child 25 and over. 

Stage IV 

Families in which there are no chil¬ 
dren and in which the wife, if living, 
is above 40 years of age. Broken 
families are included. This stage is 
most nearly comparable to Stage 
IV (b) as delineated by Loomis. 

Due to the nature of farming in 
particular, and rural society in the 
South in general, farm families in 
Stages I and IV are not common. It 
is unusual for a young married 
couple in a Southern agricultural 
community to wait long before hav¬ 
ing a child. Familism is in the mores 
of the people. Moreover, a family of 
several children has generally been 
regarded as an asset in the farming 
enterprise, although the crop control 
program may be changing this some¬ 
what. 

It has been noted that the rural 
family in the South still cares, to 
some extent, for its own old age in¬ 
surance. 5 When a family reaches 
Stage IV, more often than not it 
merges with the family of an off¬ 
spring in one of the earlier stages. 
Also the tendency for farm families 
in Stage IV to migrate to villages, 
thus becoming a part of the non¬ 
farm population, has been noted in 
several studies. 0 Furthermore, the 

8 C. P. Loomis, op. cit., p. 57. 

•See C. C. Zimmerman and-N. L. Whetten, 
Rural Families on Relief , Chapter III. The 
migration of unemployable families from 
the open country into villages in North 
Carolina was noted also in another phase of 
the present study. See further R. E. Chad- 
dock, “Age and Sex in Population Analysis/' 
Annals of American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, 188 (November 1936), 

p. 188. 
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fact that unemployable families 
(those with no physically able male 
member between the ages of 16 and 
69) were excluded from this study, 
served to eliminate some families in 
Stage IV. 

For these reasons and possibly 
others, only three per cent of these 
farm families in the lowest economic 
stratum of North Carolina agricul¬ 
ture are in Stage I, before children; 
and only one per cent are in Stage 
IV, the final stage with no children 
in the home. 7 The number of cases in 
these stages is small and any con¬ 
clusions concerning them must be re¬ 
garded as tentative and in the nature 
of hypotheses to be tested by further 
study. However, with the remainder 
of the cases divided almost equally 
between Stage II and Stage III, more 
definite conclusions may be reached 
concerning the development of fam- 

T A Wisconsin study found, out of 900 
farm families, so few cases in Stages I and 
IV that these stages were deletea and the 
few families omitted. See E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
Rosalind Tough, and May L. Cowles, op. cit., 
p. 2. 


ilies through these periods and the re¬ 
lation between this development and 
certain structural and behavioral 
characteristics. Such analysis should 
give one a better understanding of 
the nature of these farm families. 

Table 1 shows the number of fam¬ 
ilies in each stage of family develop¬ 
ment as determined by the age of the 
oldest child at home. The distribu¬ 
tion of the families according to 
period in the family life cycle takes 
the form of the bell-shaped curve 
(Chart 1). The modal group is that 
in which the oldest child is between 
the ages of 15 and 19, the beginning 
of Stage III for the family. Distribu¬ 
tion of the families according to color 
and stage of family development re¬ 
veals Negroes to be under-repre¬ 
sented in Stages I and II and over¬ 
represented in Stages III and IV. 
This situation is related to the older 
median age of head among the 
Negro families. 8 Conversely, white 
families occur relatively more fre- 

•Based on data elsewhere in the original 
study. 


Table 1. Stage of Family Development of 1,653 Farm Families on Relief in 
North Carolina in 1934 


8tage of family development 

Number of 
families 

Percentage 

distribution 

Total . 

1,653 

100.0 

2. Before children . 

43 

2.6 

II. Oldest child under 5 . 

184 

11.1 

Oldest child 5-9 . 

253 

15.3 

Oldest child 10-14 . 

882 

23.1 

III. Oldest child 15-19 . 

450 

27.2 

Oldest child 20-24 . 

253 

15.3 

Oldest child 25 and over . 

72 

4.4 

IV. Final stdlge, no children. 

16 

1.0 
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quently in the earlier stages and less 
often in the later stages. These dif¬ 
ferences according to color are just 
large enough to be significant at the 
.05 level. 0 It may be possible, then, 


•In reporting the reliability of observed 
differences between proportions and means 
the following conventions will be observed: 
a difference which is not significant at the 
.05 level (that is, one which is less than 
twice its standard error) is termed “not 
significant”: a difference which exceeds the 
.005 level of significance (that is, one which 
is greater than three times its standard 
error) is termed “highly significant”; and a 
difference falling between these levels is 
termed “significant” with its level of sig¬ 
nificance specified. See Margaret Jarman 
Hagood, Statistics for Sociologists, pp. 449- 
451. 


that race is of some importance as a 
concealed factor in this analysis. 

Tenure Status 

Generally speaking, families higher 
up the agricultural ladder tend to be 
under-represented in the earlier 
stages of family development and 
over-represented in the later stages. 10 
This is in accordance with the older 
median age of head found among the 
higher ranking tenure groups. 11 Un- 

“This general finding is similar to the 
situation found by previous studies of the 
family cycle cited above. 

11 Based on data elsewhere in the original 
study. 
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der-representation in the earlier 
stages is greatest among farm 
owners and somewhat less noticeable 
in the home-owner 12 and share-ten- 
ant groups. A slight over-representa¬ 
tion in the earlier stages is found for 
renters and displaced tenants, while 
it is much greater among croppers 
and farm laborers. Of course, the re¬ 
verse situation in regard to tenure 
status exists for Stages III and IV. 

Comparing tenure groups near one 
another on the agricultural ladder, 
differences in distribution of the fam¬ 
ilies according to stage of family de¬ 
velopment are not large enough to be 
statistically significant. However, 
comparison of tenure groups at the 
extremes of the agricultural ladder 
reveals that differences in the propor¬ 
tion of families in Stage II or in Stage 
III are large enough to be highly sig¬ 
nificant. This justifies the general 
conclusion that in the higher ranking 
tenure groups families tend to be 
under-represented in the earlier 
stages of family development and 
over-represented in the later stages. 18 

“Home owner is a status devised to 
classify families who own their home but 
not enough land on which to be self-sup¬ 
porting in agriculture. 

ia VariouB agricultural economists have 
touched upon the theoretical implications of 
the family life cycle and the accompanying 
changes in family size. For examples, see 
H. C. Taylor, Outlines of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, pp. 173-176; John D. Black, Agri¬ 
cultural Reform in the United States, pp. 
368 ff; John D. Black, “The Role of the 
Small Farm in Future Land Utilization," 
address delivered at the Chicago Confer¬ 
ence on Land Utilization, 1921; L. C. Gray, 
Introduction to Agricultural Economics, p. 
102; George F. Warren, Farm Management, 
p. 239. See also P. A. Sorokin, C. C. Zim¬ 
merman, and C. J. Galpin, op. cit., Vol. II, 
pp. 144-146. 


Net Wealth 

Among these farm families on re¬ 
lief, those in the later stages of the 
family cycle have accumulated more 
net wealth (Chart 2). By way of ex¬ 
planation it may be noted that the 
amount of net wealth increases con¬ 
sistently among these families from 
one tenure group to another in as¬ 
cending order on the agricultural 
ladder 14 and it has been shown above, 
that families in the higher ranking 
tenure groups are more likely to be in 
the later stages of family develop¬ 
ment. These two facts seen in relation 
to each other, throw light on the re¬ 
lation between amount of net wealth 
and the family cycle. 

Two specific points regarding net 
wealth and the stages of family de¬ 
velopment are worth noting. Young 
married couples still without chil¬ 
dren have a significantly larger 
average amount of net wealth than 
do families just entering Stage II 
with the oldest child under five years 
of age. A possible explanation is that 
couples in one of the higher ranking 
tenure groups, and hence with more 
than average wealth, are more prone 
to delay having the first child than 
the families lower on the agricul¬ 
tural ladder. The fact that among 
these farm families on relief the fer¬ 
tility rate increases with each lower 
tenure group on the agricultural lad¬ 
der, with the exception of farm lab¬ 
orers, strengthens this reasoning. 15 
Another possibility is that the com- 

“Based on data elsewhere in the original 
study. 

u Based on data elsewhere in the original 
study. 
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ing of a child and the consequent en¬ 
trance of the family into Stage II 
may often necessitate consumption of 
net wealth. 

The other point is that generally 
those farm families who reach the 
final stage of family development 
with no children remaining in the 
home are able to retain the wealth 
they have accumulated. As far as 
wealth is concerned, this final stage 
is not a period of economic disin¬ 
tegration for the families. 

The study by Loomis obtained no 
data on net wealth as such. However, 
number of acres in farm is closely 
related to wealth, especially among 


farm owners. His analysis found that 
for both the owner and tenant groups 
the number of acres in the farm de¬ 
creased somewhat from Stage I to 
Stage II, increased sharply in Stage 
III, and finally increased for owners 
and remained constant for tenants 
from Stage II to Stage IV. 16 Thus, 
little difference can be noted in this 
respect between farm families on re¬ 
lief in North Carolina and the Loomis 
sample of all white farm operator 
families in a particular North Caro¬ 
lina county, this being indication 
that farm families on relief are nor- 

”See G P. Loomis, op. ext , p. 22; also, 
C. E. Lively, op. cit., p 21 
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mal in this particular aspect of the 
family cycle. 

Net Cash Income 

The amount of net cash income 
earned per consumption unit during 
1983 is one index of the vitality of 
the family in meeting its economic 
needs. 17 Loomis found that total cash 
income per adult unit decreased from 
Stage I until the oldest child was be¬ 
tween 20 and 24 years of age. Then 
there was a slight increase, followed 
by a decrease in Stage IV. This trend 
was fairly consistent for both farm 
owners and tenants. 18 The same re¬ 
lation between net cash income per 
consumption unit and the family 
cycle is found for these farm families 
in the lowest economic stratum of 
North Carolina agriculture (Chart 
2). Young couples with no children 
have by far the largest average 
amount of net cash income per con¬ 
sumption unit. A sharp decrease in 
net cash income on a consumption 


1T For measuring consumption units a 
scale was adopted, with slight modifications, 
as formulated in 1933 by the Bureau of 
Home Economics of the United States De- 

S artment of Agriculture. See H. K. Stieber- 
ng and M. M. Ward, Diets at Four Levels 
of Nutritive Content and Cost, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Circular 296, 


“C. P. Loomis, op. eit., p. 24. For further 
discussion of this relationship, see E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and May L. 
Cowles, op. oit., pp. 7, 17, 21, 22; Wilson 
Gee and w. H. Stauffer, Rural and Urban 
Living Standards in Virginia, pp. 43-47; 
B. S. Rountree, Poverty, A Study of Town 
Life, pp. 160 ff; Maurice Parmelee, Poverty 
and Social Progress, pp. 97, 98; Erhebuna 
von Wirtschaftsrechnungen minderbemitteU 
ter Familien im Deutschen Reiche, pp. 81, 
67. A Russian study summarised in P. A. 
Sorokin, C. C. Zimmerman, and C. J. Galpin, 
op. dt., p. 148, shows that, when the family 
has been in existence 15 years, the “number 
of consumers per working force” is largest. 


unit basis occurs as soon as Stage II 
is entered. The decrease is gradual 
from this point until the oldest child 
at home reaches maturity. This is in 
the middle of Stage II. At this time 
in the development of the family, the 
mother is most likely past the child¬ 
bearing period. More likely than not 
there are also several children in the 
youth age group. The economic pro¬ 
ductiveness of these older children 
materially increases the labor force 
of the family for farming and sup¬ 
plementary employment 19 and the 
relative amount of net cash income 
increases. This situation continues as 
long as children remain in the home. 
In the final stage, however, when all 
children have left the home, the 
amount of net cash income per con¬ 
sumption unit drops noticeably. 20 

Home-Use Production 

Along with earned cash income as 
an index of a farm family's vitality 
in meeting its economic needs, should 
be considered the extent to which the 


“Kirkpatrick has shown that Wisconsin 
farm families in this stage rely upon non¬ 
farm income much more than do families in 
the other stages of development. This, then, 
is the most favorable period in the family 
life cycle for part-time farming. See E. L. 
Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and May L. 
Cowles, op. cit., pp. 17, 30. For analysis of 
the nature of the work contributed by chil¬ 
dren in families in this stage, see Lucy A. 
Studley, Relationship of the Farm Home to 
the Farm Business , Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 1931, pp. 13-21. 

"The differences between the means of all 
sub-groups are highly significant with the 
exception of adjacent pairs of groups in 
which the oldest child is 10-14, 15-19, and 
20-24. The differences between adjacent 
means for these three groups are slight and 
not significant. This, however, does not in¬ 
validate the significance of the general 
trend. 
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family raises the food which it con¬ 
sumes. This is of especial concern 
among farm families which have 
failed to remain self-supporting. It is 
found that the extent of home-use 
production reported by these families 
compensates in some measure for 
variations in the adequacy of earned 
cash income. 21 In other words, fam¬ 
ilies in Stage I, which, as has just 
been indicated, have the largest aver¬ 
age amount of net cash income per 
consumption unit, have the poorest 
home-use production record. Families 
in Stage II generally have a some¬ 
what better record in this respect, 
while those in Stage III raise even 
more of their own food. Families in 
Stage IV have by far the largest pro¬ 
portion producing “enough” of the 
several specified food products to last 
the family throughout the year. 22 

Several explanations may be sug¬ 
gested as to why the extent of home- 
use production, relative to the needs 
of the family, increases in each suc¬ 
ceeding stage of family development. 
In the first place, the larger amount 
of net cash income per consumption 
unit earned by families in Stage I 

w The period covered in the investigation 
of home-use production was the preceding 
five years. Emphasis was placed upon sev¬ 
eral staple food products easily produced in 
the region such as corn, potatoes, pork, and, 
in some counties, wheat. The rating 
“enough” indicates that enough of these 
particular products was usually raised to 
satisfy the family needs throughout the 
year. 

"For a somewhat similar conclusion see 
E. L. Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and 
May L. Cowles, op. eit. f pp. 4, 5. Due to the 
size of the sample, these differences are not 
large enough to be highly significant al¬ 
though some of them reach the .05 level of 
significance. 


may be a factor. These young couples 
do not feel the need of living-at-home 
as much as do the older families with 
relatively less cash income. Also, with 
no children it may be that these 
pseudo-families have fewer ties keep¬ 
ing them at home. They may be more 
prone to indulge in individualistic 
pleasures as opposed to raising food 
for home consumption, which is es¬ 
sentially an aspect of familism in a 
rural society. Gardening and caring 
for truck crop patches in the South 
are often the responsibilities of the 
women and children. Hence, lack of 
much labor force of this type in fam¬ 
ilies of Stage I may be another fac¬ 
tor. Concealed in this analysis is the 
factor of tenure status and, coinci¬ 
dentally, size of farming operations. 
Farm families higher up the agricul¬ 
tural ladder generally have larger 
farming operations and raise more of 
their own food. 28 It has been shown 
that families in the higher ranking 
tenure groups are over-represented in 
the later stages of the family cycle. 
This, then, may be another reason 
for the increase in home-use produc¬ 
tion in each succeeding stage of fam¬ 
ily development. 

Federal Aid 

Federal aid to these farm families 
is a supplement to their earned cash 
income and their home-use produc¬ 
tion. 24 ,It should be recalled that fam¬ 
ilies in Stage I make more net cash 
income per consumption unit than 
other families, the amount decreas- 

m Baaed on data elsewhere in the original 
study. 
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ing daring the succeeding stages of 
the family cycle until the oldest child 
at home reaches maturity. Then there 
is an increase, followed by another 
decrease in Stage IV. On the other 
hand, home-use production increases 
in extent from Stage I through the 
succeeding stages. Families with the 
oldest child more than 24 years of 
age have a relatively high net cash 
income figure and a home-use produc¬ 
tion record second only to the few 
families in Stage IV. These families, 
then, should be less in need of relief 
than any other group. 

According to expectation, it is these 
families with the oldest child more 
than 24 years of age which have the 
smallest average amount of Federal 
aid per consumption unit (Chart 2). 
The average remains approximately 
constant from Stage I into the begin¬ 
ning of Stage II. However, as the old¬ 
est child at home passes the age of 
five, the average amount of Federal 
aid per consumption unit decreases, 
the decline continuing consistently 
through Stage III. This is undoubt¬ 
edly due to the increasing number of 
children with relief authorities not 
giving adequate consideration to this 
factor. 25 In Stage IV, the final period 
with no children in the family and 
the parents usually approaching old 
age, the figure increases sharply. 20 

M Federal aid includes direct or work re¬ 
lief in cash or kind received from the Re¬ 
construction Finance Corporation, Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration, Rural 
Rehabilitation Program and Civil Works 
Administration during the eighteen-month 
period, January 1, 1933 through June 30, 
1034. 

“Kirkpatrick has pointed out this danger. 
See E. L. Kirkpatrick, Rosalind Tough, and 
May L. Cowles, op. etf.. p. 32. 


The trend in the amount of Federal 
aid per consumption unit throughout 
the family cycle should be noted in 
relation to that for net cash income 
on the same basis (Chart 2). 27 One 
would expect a decrease in earned 
income from one stage to the next to 
result in an increase in Federal aid. 
This is the case in the period when 
the oldest child is under five, earned 
income in relation to the consumption 
needs of the family decreasing and 
Federal aid on the same basis in¬ 
creasing slightly. This inverse rela¬ 
tionship is even more striking in the 
final stage. Furthermore, families in 
the period when the oldest child is 25 
or over show an increase in earned 
income over that of families in the 
preceding stage and a decrease in 
Federal aid. All of these relationships 
are to be expected. However, between 
the time when the oldest child passes 
the age of five and the time when he 
reaches the age of 24, earned income 
per consumption unit is consistently 
decreasing, while Federal aid on the 
same basis is also decreasing. It 
would appear that here is the period 
in the family cycle when the shoe 
pinches most from the point of view 
of cash available for family living. 

But, as has been noted, home-use 


"The differences between the means for 
the sub-groups are large enough to be highly 
significant, with the exception of the dif¬ 
ference between Stage I and the first sub¬ 
group in Stage II. 

r It should be noted that net cash income 
data are for the year 1933, while Federal 
aid figures are for the eighteen-month 
period, January, 1933, through June, 1934. 
However, since the amount of income in 
1933 would materially affect the need for 
relief during the following six months as 
well as during the earning period, it is 
believed that this comparison is valid. 
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production is increasing during this 
period of family development and net 
wealth is being accumulated. There 
is evidence that certain psycho-social 
advantages are accruing to the fam¬ 
ilies during this period of increasing 
family size. 28 Loomis has pointed out 
some of the non-economic values pos¬ 
sessed by farm families during these 
stages. 20 Numerous studies of deser¬ 
tion and divorce have shown that dis¬ 
integration of the family is much less 
likely at this time in the family’s his¬ 
tory. Further points are made below 
regarding the greater stability of 
residence of families in these par¬ 
ticular phases of the family cycle. 

Summarizing, it appears that the 
stage in family development when 
these dependent farmers are most in 
need of cash is when the oldest child 
in the home is just reaching maturity. 
This is the stage in which there may 
be several youth in the family. Re¬ 
habilitation programs should take 
this significant factor into account 
and rural youth should have a def¬ 
inite part in any such program. 

To some extent one may expect 
families in which the net cash income 
in 1933 was lowest, in relation to the 
consumption needs of the family, to 
have accepted Federal aid sooner 

’•Loomis has shown that family size in¬ 
creases consistently from Stage I, through 
Stage II and into Stage III until the oldest 
child reaches the age group 20 through 24. 
See C. P. Loomis, op. cit. f p. 12. For similar 
findings see E. L. Kirkpatrick, Rosalind 
Tough, and May L. Cowles, op. cit., p. 2; 
C. E. Lively, op. cit., p. 16; N. L. Whetten 
and Others, Rural Families on Relief in 
Connecticut, Connecticut Agricultural Expe¬ 
riment Station, Bulletin 215, 1937, p. 51; 
C. P. Loomis and C. Horace Hamilton, 
op. cit., p. 231. 

“C. P. Loomis, op. cit., pp. 57-61. 


than families with relatively larger 
earned income. Except for the fact 
that families without children in 
Stage I went on relief in large pro¬ 
portions sooner than would be justi¬ 
fied on this basis, the expectation is 
fulfilled. Although young couples 
with no children had by far the larg¬ 
est net cash income per consumption 
unit, the proportion who received 
Federal aid as early as 1982 was 10.6 
per cent larger than was the case with 
families just entering Stage II, and 
a smaller proportion remained inde¬ 
pendent until 1934. 30 Here is another 
indication that families without chil¬ 
dren may be more prone to enjoy in¬ 
dividualistic pleasures and may have 
less resistance against economic dif¬ 
ficulties. However, this is mentioned 
only as an hypothesis, especially since 
Whetten has reached just the oppo¬ 
site conclusion in a study of rural re¬ 
lief families in Connecticut. 31 

As the age of the oldest child at 
home increases, and, as we have seen, 
the amount of net cash income per 
consumption unit decreases, families 
more frequently sought assistance at 
an early date. When the age of the 
oldest child is more than 16 and ap¬ 
proaches 24, the tendency for fam- 

*The number of cases in Stage I is so 
small as to make any difference between this 
group and the group with the oldest child 
under 5, in the proportion receiving aid in 
1932, insignificant from a statistical stand¬ 
point unless it were more than 20 per cent. 
It should be noted that, for-families first 
receiving,relief in 1932, there is a time lag 
of two years between the time of first assist¬ 
ance and the date of classification of the 
family according to stage of development. 
It is believed, however, that this time dis¬ 
crepancy is not sufficient to invalidate the 
analysis. 

M N. L. Whetten and Others, op. cit., pp. 
48-52. 
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flies to go on relief relatively early in 
the Federal aid program becomes 
less noticeable. Then, when the oldest 
child has reached 25 and earned in¬ 
come in relation to the family’s con¬ 
sumption needs takes a sharp up¬ 
turn, the proportion of families re¬ 
ceiving Federal aid early in the pro¬ 
gram decreases. Finally, in Stage IV 
with no children remaining in the 
home, the families were forced to ask 
for assistance sooner. 82 


Stability of Residence 


Up to a certain point, stability of 
residence for a farm family is highly 
desirable from both an economic and 
a social point of view. As movement 
from farm to farm is generally 
thought to be too rapid among farm 
tenants in the South, it may be well 
to examine the relation between sta¬ 
bility of residence and the family 
cycle among these farm tenants on 
relief. In this analysis, families other 
than tenants are omitted. 

As the tenant families pass from 
one stage to another in the family 
cycle, they seem to achieve greater 
stability of residence. 88 This is in¬ 
ferred from the fact thpt those in the 
early period of family development 
have been on the present farm a 
smaller median number of years. 
Generally speaking, as the age of the 


•The differences here noted are large 
enough to be highly significant. 

"For similar findings, see E. L. Kirkpat¬ 
rick, Rosalind Tough, and May L. Cowles, 
op. eit., p. 24; W. F. Kumlein and Others, 
The Standard, of Living of Farm and Vilfage 
Families in Six South Dakota Counties, 
1935, South Dakota Agricultural Bhcperi- 
ment Station, 1938, p. 46. 


oldest child at home increases, the 
median number of years on the pres¬ 
ent farm increases, as indicated by 
2.1 years for the first period of Stage 
II and 2.9 years for the first period of 
Stage III. This is consistent until the 
oldest child reaches maturity, at 
which point stability of residence ap¬ 
pears to weaken slightly. Nothing can 
be said with certainty concerning the 
stability of residence of families in 
Stages I or IV as the number of cases 
is too small for statistical analysis. 
However, inspection of the interview 
schedules for these few families in¬ 
dicates that those in Stage I are in¬ 
clined to be very mobile, possibly 
somewhat more mobile than families 
in Stage II. Those in Stage IV appear 
to be relatively stable, somewhat com¬ 
parable to families in Stage III. 

Searching for explanations of the 
above findings, one should realize 
that in the young, growing family 
several shifts from farm to farm are 
often desirable in order to adjust the 
size of farming operations to the 
changing size of family. As the length 
of farming experience of the tenant in¬ 
creases, his stability of residence also 
increases. 84 It may be, then, that this 
is a concealed factor explaining the 
increasing stability as the family 
progresses through the life cycle. To 
test this possibility, the material has 
been analyzed according to the num¬ 
ber of years the head has fanned. It 
is found that stability of residence 
does increase as the number of years 

M This fact is clearly shown in unpublished 
material in the files of Dr. B. 0. Williams, 
Department of Sociology, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 
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fanned by the family head increases, 
as indicated by medians of 2.2 years 
on the present farm for those with 
less than 10 years experience and 
2.8 years for those with 19 or more 
years experience. However, among 
families the heads of which have 
farmed less than 10 years, those in 
Stage II of family development are 
more mobile than those in Stage III, 
the respective median number of 
years on present farm being 2.2 and 
2.4. The same is true for families in 
which the head has farmed between 
10 and 19 years, the medians being 
2.3 years for Stage II and 3.0 years 
for Stage III. Only in the group who 
have farmed the longest period of 
time is the reverse found, and here 
the number of families found in 
Stage II will always be very small. 
This seems to be proof enough that 
mere length of time in farming is not 
sufficient explanation for the increas¬ 
ing stability in each stage of family 
development until the oldest child 
reaches maturity. 

A more likely explanation seems 
to be that, as the family reaches its 
peak size in the middle of Stage III, 
it acquires more of the characteristics 
of familism. There are more internal 
ties of responsibility and dependency 
to keep the family solidary. Such a 
family will more likely please a land¬ 
lord and not be requested to leave the 
place. Such a family should also be in 
a better bargaining position to rent a 
good farm on which a relatively sat¬ 
isfactory living can be made. The re¬ 
sult would logically be a tenant fam¬ 
ily relatively stable in residence. 


Summary 

In the development cycle of any 
farm family from its origin to its 
final period, certain stages may be 
delineated. It has been shown in other 
studies that these stages have a dis¬ 
tinct influence upon certain struc¬ 
tural and behavioral characteristics 
of families. The family life cycle may 
be studied through historical analysis 
or by the cross-section method. The 
latter procedure is used in this study 
of farm families on relief in North 
Carolina. 

In the absence of a non-relief con¬ 
trol group, the study of North Caro¬ 
lina farm families by Loomis must be 
largely relied upon for comparable 
data. With some exceptions, his 
methods employed in analyzing the 
data as related to the family life 
cycle are similar to those used here. 
Comparison of findings in the present 
study with those in the study by 
Loomis indicate that by and large 
these farm families on relief are 
normal in so far as the process of the 
family life cycle is concerned. Among 
families of the present study, the 
various relations found between cer¬ 
tain stages of family development 
and selected structural and behav¬ 
ioral characteristics are quite similar 
to those found by Loomis. 

In the family life cycle, Stage I is 
composed of young childless couples. 
In thi? stage, families'in the lower 
ranking tenure groups are over-rep¬ 
resented in the sample here studied. 
There is little net wealth and pro¬ 
duction of food for home consump¬ 
tion is not extensive relative to the 
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needs of the family. Although these 
young couples earn much more net 
cash income per consumption unit 
than do families in other stages, they 
accepted Federal aid earlier and in 
larger amounts per consumption unit, 
with the exception of families in the 
final stage. Weak vitality in resisting 
economic difficulties is exhibited. A 
relatively high rate of mobility 
among tenants is indicated. 

As these farm families progress 
through Stages II and III, the period 
from the time the first child is born 
until the last child leaves the home, 
the proportion in the higher ranking 
tenure groups increases and more net 
wealth is accumulated. Home-use 
production also increases. However, 
ability to meet family needs with 
cash income declines, probably be¬ 
cause of the increasing number of 
children. Also the amount of Federal 
aid received per consumption unit de¬ 
clines. From an immediate and purely 
economic point of view, these fam¬ 
ilies apparently feel the pinch of hard 
times more than do the others. The 
period in the family cycle when this 
situation is most pronounced is from 
the time the oldest child is 10 years of 
age until he reaches 24. Relief author¬ 
ities evidently fail to recognize the 
increasing needs as the family pro¬ 
gresses through this period of devel¬ 
opment. However, this is when the 
family is attaining its maximum size 
and there are indications also that it 


is a period of increasing family solid¬ 
arity. As noted above, the extent of 
production of food for home consump¬ 
tion increases in relation to the needs 
of the family. Stability of residence 
among tenants increases noticeably, 
this possibly indicating that families 
in this period are best able to please 
the landlord or are in a better bar¬ 
gaining position to rent a good farm 
on which they can be satisfied. The 
shiftless character so often attributed 
to Southern tenant farmers seems to 
apply less to this group than to ten¬ 
ant families in other stages of family 
development. 

Stage IV, the final period in the 
family cycle when no children re¬ 
main in the home, is definitely a 
weaker period, as one would expect. 
Although these families are able as a 
rule to hold their relatively high 
tenure status and accumulated net 
wealth and are not inclined to be 
mobile, their net cash income per con¬ 
sumption unit is low and their de¬ 
pendence upon Federal aid rather 
high. Their best resource probably is 
to combine with an offspring's family 
in an earlier stage of family develop-, 
ment. But more and more this pro¬ 
cedure of combining several genera¬ 
tions into one family is disappearing 
from the mores of the people, even in 
Southern agriculture recognized as 
one of the lqpt strongholds of fam- 
ilism in this country. 



Patterns of Crime In a Rural South Dakota County 

By John Useem* and Marie Waldner** 


Abstract 

Comparatively little is known about the dynamic factors producing crime 
in rural society. Previous research largely has been confined to the comparison 
of rural with urban crime rates. This study seeks to examine the patterns of 
crime in terms of their social setting. In a rural area, relatively untouched by 
urbanization, a survey of offenders during the past fifty years reveals de¬ 
linquency is growing in excess of population increase. There is a high incidence 
of criminality among town people, certain ethnic groupings, the divorced and 
unmarried, and the young. These are reflections of the roles which members of 
these strata occupy in tne local social order. Communities have little insight 
into the factors producing criminality, and regard each delinquent as a case of 
personal demoralization. The administration of justice is attuned to punishment 
rather than to prevention or rehabilitation. Crime in a rural society requires 
analysis in the context of rural life rather than merely through comparison 
with urban patterns. 

Se sabe poco comparativamente sobre los factores dinamicos producentes de 
crfmenes en la sociedad rural. Estudios anteriores se han limitado mayormente 
a la comparacion de las proporciones de crfmenes rurales y urbanas. Este 
estudio tiende a examinar los crim6nes desde el punto de vista del fondo social. 
En una Area rural poco afectada por la urbanizacidn, una muestra de ofensores 
durante las ultimas 50 anos revela que la delincuencia ha aumentado en exceso 
del aumento de poblacidn. Hay gran incidencia criminal entre los habitantes de 
pueblos, ciertos grupos Atnicos, los divoreiados, solteros, y los jdvenes. Esto 
refleja el papel que los miembros de estas clases hacen en el orden social local. 
Las comunidades se dan muy poca cuenta de los factor**!* producentes de 
crimAnes, y considers cada delincuente como un caso de desmoralizacion per¬ 
sonal. La administracion de la justicia se preocupa mas por el castigo que por 
prevenir los crfmenes. El crfmen en una sociedad rural requiere un anAlisis con 
relation al medio social mas bien que para ser comparado con la incidencia 
urbana. 


Despite the observation of students 
of social problems that crime is in¬ 
creasing in rural America, 1 there has 
been comparatively little research in 
this field. With a few notable excep¬ 
tions, 2 inquiries into rural criminality 
have been confined largely to com¬ 
paring its extent and form with those 
of urban areas. Most studies focus on 

* Professor of Sociology, University of 
South Dakota. 

** Instructor, Freeman Junior College. 

'For recent statements see, Carl M. Rosen- 
quist, Social Problems (New York: Pren¬ 
tice-Hall, 1940), p. 202 and Bruce Smith, 
Police Systems in the United States (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1940), p. 38. 


crime as a function of urbanization 
with little analysis of the dynamic 
forces at work in rural society pro¬ 
ducing criminality. 8 

This study seeks to examine the 
patterns of crime in a rural area that 
is relatively untouched by urbaniza¬ 
tion. The unit of exploration is Hutch¬ 
inson County located in southeastern 

'See, for examples, Kate Holladay Clag- 
horn, Juvenile Delinquency in Rural New 
York (U. S. Department of Labor, Chil¬ 
dren's Bureau Publication No. 32, 1918); 
James Mickel Williams, Our Rural Heritage 
(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1925), p. 174- 
184; and Arthur L. Wood, Social Organizes 
tion and Crime: The Etiology of Crime in 
Small Communities of Wisconsin (Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1940). 
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South Dakota. Its total population is 
reported in the 1940 Census as 
12,668. 4 Two-thirds of the group live 
on farms and the remainder in small 
towns, none of which exceeds 1,300 
in size. The criminal population is 
defined as the residents of Hutchin¬ 
son County 5 convicted by the local 
County, 6 Circuit, or Federal District 
Courts of having committed either 
a misdemeanor or felony in the 
County. 7 


•For an incisive presentation of this point 
of view see John F. Vuillenmeier, “A Com¬ 
parative Study of New York City and 
Country Criminals/’ Journal of Criminal 
Law and Criminology, XI: 528-630 (1921). 
It does not follow that such research is 
futile | see the studies reported in P. A. 
Sorokin and Carle C. Zimmerman, Prin¬ 
ciples of Rural-Urban Sociology (New 
York: Henry Holt, 1929), p. 370-401; 
in Walter C. Reckless, Criminal Behavior 
(New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940), p. 81-85; 
and in George B. Void, “Crime in City and 
Country Areas,” The Annals 217: 38-45 
(September, 1941). 

•The population in 1890, the first year 
covered by this inquixy, was 10,409. It in¬ 
creased to the high of 13,904 in 1930 and 
then fell off during the next decade. 

•There were 64 cases of non-residents con¬ 
victed of offenses in Hutchinson County. 
Their deletion was made in order to concen¬ 
trate on an intensive examination of the 
major stratum of the criminal population, 
i.e., the resident group. The non-resident 
offenders are worthy of research for they 
(though only 14 per cent of the criminal 
population) make up a unique and yet 
Integral part of the total configuration. 

•Justice of the Peace Court records were 
omitted. In consequence there is a bias in 
the form of under-representation of mis¬ 
demeanors and the volume of crimes. This 
decision was made because of the unre¬ 
liability of their records. Although the 
statutes of the State require two different 
governmental agencies to check these rec¬ 
ords to insure their completeness and per¬ 
manence, many have been destroyed or lost 
while some of The Justice of the Peace of¬ 
ficers have made no pretense of keeping any 
records. 


Extent of Crime During the Past 
Fifty Years 

Between 1890 and 1940, there was 
a total of 382 court convictions for 
criminal acts committed by residents. 
Of these cases, 9.7 per cent were of¬ 
fenses against persons, 28.3 per cent 
were violations of property rights, 
and 62.0 per cent were acts against 
the public. 8 In order of their fre¬ 
quency, among crimes against the 
person, sex offenses ranked first; lar¬ 
ceny was the commonest crime 
against property; and liquor law vio¬ 
lations and failure to send children 
to school constituted most of the 
crimes against the public. 

The per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion convicted of crime rose steadily 
from the 1890-1900 period to an all 
time high between 1920-1930 and then 
slightly receded in the following ten 
years. Crime increased at a greater 
rate than population growth. Certain 
factors have an important bearing 
upon this increase. In the earlier 
years there were fewer legal restric¬ 
tions on human behavior, hence there 
were fewer laws that could be vio¬ 
lated. The enactment in later years 
of measures running counter to the 
local mores had a pronounced in¬ 
fluence upon crime trends. The 
Eighteenth Amendment was such a 
law. Between its ratification in 1919 
and its repeal in 1933,104 of the 244 
offenders convicted during this period 

T Hutchinson County residents convicted of 
crime in other regions are not included be¬ 
cause of the difficulty of a nation-wide can¬ 
vass of former residents. 

'The South Dakota Compiled Laws of 1999 
divides crime into these three classes. 
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were liquor law violators. The facili¬ 
ties for committing offenses and for 
dealing with infringements were 
meager in the early period. Before the 
motor vehicle became the common 
mode of transportation, restricted 
mobility limited the possibility of un¬ 
dertaking certain types of crime. It 
was also more difficult for the law-en¬ 
forcement agencies to hear of crimes 
and to apprehend offenders. Pioneer 
folk preferred to deal with cases of 
lawlessness outside the courts. Dis¬ 
cipline in the home, in the church, or 
in the neighborhood itself, fre¬ 
quently took the place of a court pro¬ 
cedure ; only the more serious offend¬ 
ers were brought into court. In recent 
years, law officers are often called 
upon for minor offenses. This shift in 
role is partially revealed in the types 
of cases handled by the courts during 
the last few decades. The ratio of mis¬ 
demeanors to felonies was .28 to 1 in 
the first half of the fifty year period 
as compared with .40 to 1 for the 
second half. 

There was a marked change, too, 
in the kind of crimes committed. In 
terms of all offenses, crimes of per¬ 
sonal violence dropped from 52 to 7 
per cent while crimes against the pub¬ 
lic rose from 22 to 65 per cent. Unlike 
other rural areas, the proportion of 
property crimes remained relatively 
constant. 9 The growth of offenses 
against the public is explained par¬ 
tially in terms of the changes in the 
relationship of the local groups to 

"The flight increase from 26 to 28 per 
cent of property offenses when tested for 
significance of difference was found to be 
explainable in terms of chance. 


the State as a whole. When the first 
foreign-born immigrants arrived in 
Hutchinson County, they found no 
native, dominant population with 
functioning institutions and estab¬ 
lished codes of behavior. This meant 
that each immigrant group per¬ 
petuated its own norms, seeing little 
in other groups' traits worthy of fol¬ 
lowing. The poor farming practices 
of the few local “Yankees” made them 
a despised lot that no other group 
sought to emulate. 10 But in the State 
as a whole, Yankees were in control 
of governmental affairs and embodied 
their standards into State statutes. 
Conflict ensued. Issues such as the 
use of liquor and compulsory school 
attendance led to clashes and to the 
conviction of many local persons for 
crimes against the public. 11 Several 
of the ethnic groups considered edu¬ 
cation essential only for ministers 
and teachers, and felt time spent in 
school by children to be a superfluity. 
Hence many failed or refused to send 
their children to school and were 
deemed law-violators. 

Differential Influences of Towns and 
Farms Upon Criminal Behavior 

Approximately one-third of Hutch¬ 
inson County’s inhabitants live in 
towns. In earlier years the rate of 
crime was higher among farm than 
town population; in recent years the 

.. ..-4l. 

“Poor farming practices and even un¬ 
kempt town places are commonly referred 
to as “Yankee ways.” 

“For a succinct description of this pr< 
see Constantine M. Panunzio. “The Foreign 
Born’s Reaction to Prohibition,” Sociology 
and Social Research, VIII: 223-228 (1934). 
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crime rate of the towns has been 
twice that of the agricultural areas. 
This is in part due to the fact that 
the newer types of crimes, e.g. viola¬ 
tion of liquor and compulsory school 
attendance laws, are under closer 
scrutiny of law-enforcing agencies in 
towns. As was earlier noted, offenses 
which are increasing most rapidly are 
crimes against the public and there is 
a higher incidence of this type of 
crime among town than farm people, 
as can be seen in Table 1. 


A greater per cent of adults are 
married among farm than town peo¬ 
ple. In the farm areas, marriage oc¬ 
curs earlier and on the average lasts 
longer; in addition, there are fewer 
divorced women and men. These fac¬ 
tors mean that more adults are sub¬ 
ject to family control on the farms. 13 
That this control is more effective 
than in the towns is evidenced by the 
fact that a third again more of those 
who were convicted of crime in the 
towns were married than among the 
farm group. 


Table 1. Per Cent Distribution of Town and Farm Population Committing 
Crimes by Type of Offense, Hutchinson County: 1890-1940 


Crime 

Committed Against 

Person 

Property 

Public 


Differences in age composition, pro¬ 
portion married, and community co¬ 
hesiveness between town and farm 
groups are contributing factors to the 
differential crime rate. Earlier town 
settlements consisted of homogeneous 
family units with common cultural 
backgrounds and strong, community¬ 
wide bonds. In later years, they be¬ 
came more heterogeneous, attracting 
young, unmarried boys and girls with 
a variety of traditions from neigh¬ 
boring farms. This portion of the age 
population has a high rate of crime. 12 
The impact of town life upon the 
young adult is revealed in the fact 
that 21 per cent of the town's crim¬ 
inals and only 13 per cent of the 
farm’s criminals are under the age of 
twenty. With the advance in age, 
town-farm differences shrink and dis¬ 
appear in the older age groups. 

u See section, “Role of Age.” 


Percent of Town Percent of Farm 

Population Population 


0.44 0.22 

1.61 0.63 

3.06 1.17 


The Impact of Ethnic Groupings 

In this comparatively isolated, 
rural area, ethnic traditions influence 
nearly every aspect of life, including 
crime. When the amount of crime 
committed by each ethnic group is 
considered in relation to that group’s 
proportion in the general population, 
the rate is highest for German-Rus- 
sians, 14 and lowest for the German- 
Catholics. This is shown in Table 2. 

The low incidence of crime among 
the German-Catholics can be traced 


u See section, “Relationship of Marital 
Status to Criminality.” 

“The German-Russian category includes 
a few whose ancestors came directly from 
Germany, although most of their fore¬ 
fathers had migrated from Germany to 
Russia and then to the United States. All 
of them are Protestants, though not all of 
the same denomination. They are classified 
as one group because they live together, 
intermarry, and share the same general 
cultural patterns. 
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Table 2. Pee Cent Distribution of General and Criminal Populations by Ethnic 
Groups, Hutchinson County: 1890-1940 


Ethnic Groups 

Percent of 

General 

Population 

Percent of 
Criminal 
Population 

German-Russians 

54.7 

61.0 

Hungarian-Catholics 

2.2 

2.4 

Mennonites 15 

13.2 

13.6 

Scandinavians 

2.7 

2.6 

Pennsylvania-Dutch 

2.6 

2.1 

German-Catholics 

11.2 

4.2 

Others and Unknown 

13.4 

14.1 

Totals 

100.0 

IOOjO 


to a number of factors. The group 
came directly from the more strictly 
disciplined German States of the 
Rhineland. Unlike the German-Rus- 
sians and Mennonites, they had not 
experienced the disorganizing in¬ 
fluence of several migrations. Upon 
coming to this County, they settled in 
a compact area in the northwestern 
corner and established two large, 
highly-organized, Catholic parishes 
with well-attended parochial schools. 
Then, too, behavior frowned upon by 
the more puritanical elements in the 
general population is considered 
normal by German-Catholics. For 
example, moderate drinking, dancing 
and card playing are integral parts 
of community life and are partic¬ 
ipated in by the whole family. Par¬ 
taking in such activities does not out¬ 
law the individual from his group, 
produces no mental conflict, provides 
no occasion for bravado resulting 
from disregard of taboos, and elim¬ 
inates futive trips into marginal en¬ 
vironments for entertainment. 


^Although these Mennonites also have a 
German-Eussian background, they have 
settled in more or less compact areas and 
have had cultural patterns distinctly differ¬ 
ent from those here called German-Russians. 
The majority have also had a Hutterite 
background in Europe. 


The German-Russians, in contrast 
to the German-Catholics, have the 
highest criminal rate of all the ethnic 
groupings. It is to be noted that 76 
per cent of their crimes were mis¬ 
demeanors. Moreover, as seen in 
Table 3, 69 per cent of their of¬ 
fenses were against the public. On 
further examination it is found that 
most of these offenses were committed 
by middle-aged persons and were vio¬ 
lations of liquor statutes during the 
prohibition period and fines for fail¬ 
ure to send children to school. Status 
among the older generation of Ger¬ 
man-Russians is achieved more by ad¬ 
herence to the norms of the ethnic 
group than by conformance to the 
codes of society as a whole. A deviant 
from the German-Russian ways is 
quickly disciplined but there is no 
loss of prestige for failure to comply 
with laws superimposed from above 
by the State. 

The high rate of property crimes 
among Mennonites as shown in Table 
3 is significant. An examination of 
the value system of the Mennonites 
reveals a heavy emphasis on land 
ownership and frugality. 16 Although 


“See John D. Unruh, “The Mennonites in 
South Dakota,” South Dakota Hietorieal 
Review, II: 147-170 (1937). 
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Table 3. Psb Cent Distribution or Ethnic Groups by Type of Crime, Hutchinson 

County: 1890-1940 


Ethnic Groups 

Crime Committed Against 

Person Property Public 

Totals 

German-Russians 

8.2 

22.8 

69.0 

100.0 

Hungarian-Catholics . . . 

0.0 

22.2 

77.8 

100.0 

Mennonites. 

14.0 

46.0 

40.0 

100.0 

Scandinavians . 

10.0 

10.0 

80.0 

100.0 

Pennsylvania-Dutch. 

37.0 

38.0 

26.0 

100.0 


it was common to refer to the over- 
zealous person whose acquisitiveness 
led him into extra-legal activities as 
an unverschomper man, high status 
was accorded to the individual with 
property gained through any pro¬ 
cedure, lawful or unlawful. This pat¬ 
tern can be traced back to the Old- 
World peasant attitude condoning the 
appropriation of property from the 
more affluent as a method of gaining 
goods which were forbiden by law. 17 
The group also has had elaborate 
puritanical concepts in certain 
spheres of life. 18 During the early 
years when church discipline was the 
primary means of social control with¬ 
in the group, lack of premarital chas¬ 
tity, “worldliness” in dress, participa¬ 
tion in tabooed entertainment, pos¬ 
session of musical instruments or 
firearms, and smoking constituted the 
bulk of the disciplinary cases. Appro¬ 
priating property of others was a 
“private” matter, the offense usually 
being handled within the family 

"For a discussion. of this in the area from 
which the MentSfliftes migrated, see James 
Mavor, An Ecsmmie History of Russia 
(London: E. P. Dutton, 1914), Vol. II, p. 
261-262. J. M. Williams traces the carry¬ 
over of this pattern into rural America in 
Our Rural Heritage, op. cit., p. 179. 

M See S. Joachim, “Toward an Understand¬ 
ing of the Russia Germans," Concordia Col¬ 
lege Occasional Phpers , I: 1-26 (August, 


where it was punished, ignored or 
justified, depending upon the atti¬ 
tude of the household. In recent 
years, although “inviting things to 
come along” had generally met with 
disapproval in the community, it is 
still not a violation of the most sacred 
mores. 

A striking dissimilarity in the ex¬ 
tent of criminality within ethnic 
groups between those living on farms 
and in towns is evident. Thus Men- 
nonites have a greater proportion of 
their farm population convicted of 
offenses than of their town residents. 
Holding constant the factor of size, 
the degree of criminality is more 
than twice as great among farm peo¬ 
ple. The larger number of Hutteris- 
chen-Mennonites on farms and Swiss- 
Mennonites in town and the older age 
of the town group, many of whom 
are retired farmers, are clues to the 
marked divergence. Hungarian-Cath- 
olics have the reverse pattern—a 
greater percentage of their town 
population being convicted than of 
their farm group. Again holding 
constant size, the proportion of crim¬ 
inals is 55 per cent higher among 
town people. Examination of the 
types of crimes committed by Hun- 
garian-Catholics reveals that over 
three-fourths of their offenses are 
acts which are more readily appre- 
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hended in town-—crimes against the 
public. This is also true of other 
ethnic groupings. Thus Scandinav¬ 
ians, with 80 per cent of their offenses 
being crimes against the public, have 
85 per cent more criminality in towns. 
Those groups with comparatively low 
percentages of crimes against the 
public, such as the Pennsylvania- 
Dutch, have an average of two-thirds 
again as much criminality on farms. 

Relationship of Marital Status To 
Criminality 

In proportion to their number in 
the County, the divorced have by far 
the highest crime rate and the wid¬ 
owed the lowest. The single and the 
married appear in the offender group 
in proportion to their size in the total 
population. 19 

Other studies report the criminal¬ 
ity of the widowed and of the di- 


ity can be explained by reference to 
the statuses of the various marital 
groups in an isolated rural society. 
Thus a widowed person in an agricul¬ 
tural area is much more under the 
control of primary groups than is the 
case in cities and hence is more law- 
abiding. The single in the rural areas 
of the Great Plains have an excess of 
males and consequently a substantial 
proportion of them never marry. 21 
The unmarried adult male is not, 
however, an unattached individual, 
mobile and free of social control, for 
the patriarchal family system of this 
region exercises continuing family 
control. He resides with his parental 
family, works on their farm and par¬ 
ticipates in social life as a member of 
that group. Community opinion in 
tKis area continues to regard divorce 
as a grave violation of the mores and 
only the extreme deviant secures one. 


Table 4. Peh Cent Distribution of General and Criminal Population Aoed 18 
and Over by Marital Status Hutchinson County: 1890-1940 


Marital Status 

Percent of General 
Population 18 and Over 

Percent of Criminal 
Population 18 and Over 

Divorced 

0.30 

3.36 

Single 

27.66 

29.16 

Married 

67.46 

66.03 

Widowed 

4.69 

2.46 

Totals 

moo 

100I00 


r\wio/l oa aVwwa morria/1 • Vioro 4-Via 

widowed are lower and the divorced 
many times higher. 20 The dissimilar- 

"The critical ratios for the observed dif¬ 
ferences between the general population and 
the criminal population were significant for 
the widowed and divorced ana not signif¬ 
icant for the other two categories. 


“See Gustav Aschaffenburg, Crime and 
Its Repression (Boston, 1913), p. 162-168; 
and John L. Gulin, Criminology and Pe¬ 
nology (New York: D. Appleton-Century, 
1986), p. 61-62. 

“W. F. Kumlien, Basic Trends of Social 
Change in South Dakota: Population Ten¬ 
dencies (South Dakota Agricultural Expe¬ 
riment Station Bulletin 327, 1939), p. 43-48. 
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Divorces have low prestige, are 
omitted from “respectable society/’ 
and usually find marginal persons 
their only source of companionship. 
In such circumstances, it is not sur¬ 
prising to discover that their rate of 
criminality not only exceeds that of 
the married, but is substantially 
greater than that of divorced persons 
in cities. 

While offenses against the person 
rank lowest for all groups, crimes 
against the public are the chief 
law violations of the married, di¬ 
vorced and widowed. The single com¬ 
mit most often acts against property. 
The difference in age between marital 
groups is one of the main reasons for 
such dissimilarities. The married, for 
example, have a higher mean age 
than have the single. When this var¬ 
iable is held constant by taking only 
those from 80 to 50, the difference be¬ 
tween their rates of committing acts 
against the public is not statistically 
significant. 

Role of Age 

The volume of juvenile delinquency 
is increasing at a more rapid rate 
than the growth of crime in the adult 
population. 22 This increase began in 
the early Nineteen-twenties and has 
continued down to the present. 
Among the youngest group, those be¬ 
tween 10 and 15, recent years have 
witnessed a greater quickening in the 
rate of delinquency than for any 
other section of youth below 25. Be¬ 
tween 1930 and 1935, the number of 
delinquents doubled and the period 
1935-40 has five times as many as 
the preceding five years. This is in 


contrast to the trend for urbanized 
areas of the country which displays 
no sharp increase in recent years. 28 
This trend may be traced in part 
to the lessening of primary group 
control over children in the last few 
years. Although the family system of 
this area preserved its traditional 
solidarity when other regions were 
undergoing secularization, it is now 
beginning to experience the disor¬ 
ganization that accompanies such 
change. 

Despite the growth in juvenile de¬ 
linquency, the two age groups with 
the highest proportion of crime in 
comparison to their numbers in the 
general population are young adults 
between 20 and 25 and the middle- 
aged from 45 to 55. 24 The crimes of 
the former group are primarily of¬ 
fenses against property, whereas 
those of the latter are largely offenses 
against the public. The varying rates 
are shown in Table V. 

Professional Criminality 

To what extent is the average of¬ 
fender an habitual criminal, a mem¬ 
ber of a gang regularly engaged in 
illegal activities as a way of gaining a 
living? Compared to urban criminals, 
the rate of recidivism is low 25 —only 

“For a similar observation of another 
rural area see Robert D. Leeper, “A Study 
of Delinquency in Thirty Counties of Idaho,” 
Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology , 
XVI: 386-436 (1926). 

“Walter C. Reckless and Mapheus Smith, 
Juvenile Delinquency (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1932), p. 22-29. 

“The critical ratios for these two groups 
are over 3. 

“Urban rates are approximately 46 per 
cent. See Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
U. S. Department of Justice, Uniform 
Crxme Report s, X: 212 (1939). 
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Tabus 5. Per Cent Distribution of General and Criminal Population by Age 
Groups, Hutchinson County: 1890-1940 


Age 

Percent of 

General 

Population 

Percent of 

Criminal 

Population 

10-14.9 

14.99 

4.17 

15-19.9 

14.08 

10.70 

20-24.9 

12.05 

16.99 

25-29.9 

10.19 

13.60 

30-34.9 

9.26 

12.80 

35-44.9 

16.24 

17.86 

45-54.9 

10.42 

18.15 

55-64.9 

6.66 

6.55 

65-74.9 

4.34 

0.18 

75 and over 

1.77 

0.00 

Totals 

100.00 

100.00 


13 per cent of the criminals having 
been convicted more than once. Of¬ 
fenses against the public were the 
most common types of convictions in 
recidivism cases, 70 per cent having 
such records. Twenty-four per cent 
were reconvicted for crimes against 
property and 6 per cent for crimes 
against persons. Local public opinion 
severely condemns crimes of passion 
but is relatively indifferent concern¬ 
ing offenses which jeopardize the 
general public welfare as defined by 
law. 

Farm people were reconvicted as 
often as town criminals. Differences 
in the rate of recidivism by ethnic 
groups were evident. Among German- 
Catholics, only 7 per cent of the crim¬ 
inals repeated their crimes, among 
German-Russians, Scandinavians, 
and Mennonites, the rates of recid¬ 
ivism were between 12 and 15 per 
cent. 

As might be anticipated, criminal 
activity in a rural area is seldom of 
an organized gang type; in only 24 
per cent of the cases were two or 


more persons known to be involved in 
the same crime. There is, however, a 
trend for offenders to operate to¬ 
gether. In the last two decades the 
number of known criminal accomp¬ 
lices has increased, at a rate in excess 
of- the growth in the number of of¬ 
fenders. In terms of the number of 
accomplices, two offenders operating 
together was the most common com¬ 
bination. The larger the group, the 
younger the average age. In cases of 
two accomplices, the average age was 
23; for three, 21; and for four, 19. 

Most of the associates in crime 
were formed among persons residing 
in towns. Three-fourths of the accom¬ 
plices were German-Russians and 
Mennonites; over half of the groups 
consisted exclusively of one ethnic 
background and 63 per cent were pre¬ 
dominantly of one ethnic group. In 
recent years, associates have tended 
to consist of mixed ethnic groups as 
external symbols of differences have 
disappeared and recognized common 
interests emerged. 
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Community Life and Crime 

To what extent are the members 
of the various communities aware of 
the patterns of crime and actively en¬ 
gaged in controlling delinquents? In¬ 
terviewing representative local pub¬ 
lic officials, including those engaged 
in the administration of justice, bus¬ 
inessmen, and school teachers, re¬ 
vealed that the communities had little 
insight into the nature of local 
crime. 26 In the town with the highest 
rate of crime in the County, com¬ 
munity leaders stated that it was less 
troubled by such matters than any 
place in the whole area. In most com¬ 
munities, condemning and forbid¬ 
ding are deemed adequate techniques 
for securing conformance of individ¬ 
uals. The delinquent is thought to be 
inherently perverse and in no way 
the product of community life. 27 

In no community are constables or 
marshals trained in police work. 
Their wages are equivalent to that of 
unskilled workers in the locality. 
Chief qualifications for employment 
consist of a “good reputation” as a 
sober citizen, need of a job, and loy¬ 
alty to the political faction in power. 
Few have more than a grade school 
education, many have never read the 
statutes. 88 Most of them described 


"Paul Vogt makes a similar observation 
in his survey of crime in two rural counties. 
Introduction to Rural Sociology (New York: 
D. Appleton-Cpntury, 1917), p. 203. 

"See Edward N. Clopper, “Rural Child 
Delinquency," Survey, XVI: 607-608 (1921); 
and Frank Tannenbaum, Crime and the 
Community (New York: Ginn, 1938), p. 
8-28 for descriptions of this type of logic. 

"See Bruce Smith, Rural Crime Control 
(New York: Institute of Public Adminis¬ 
tration, 1988) for a detailed portrayal that 
applies to this area with but few minor 
venations. 


their roles as consisting of routine 
handling of public nuisances by 
temporary jailing and of aiding in 
the committment of offenders to the 
State institutions. Law enforcement 
is tempered by the status of the of¬ 
fender, the affluent often being 
handled outside of court while those 
from “across the tracks” being jailed 
and held for trial. The theory given 
by local officials for their actions is 
that the former come from good stock 
and are not criminals by nature, 
whereas the latter are products of 
the worst elements and must be pun¬ 
ished to be deterred from further 
offenses. 20 

The lack of recreation in the fam¬ 
ily, church and community that ap¬ 
peals to the younger generation has 
led them to patronize “hang-outs” 
such as taverns, pool-rooms, and cer¬ 
tain side-streets in towns. The old 
folks dominate the primary groups 
and see no value in newer ways of 
spending leisure time, 80 insisting 
that the traditional forms of recrea¬ 
tion are adequate. The findings of a 
survey fifteen years ago of this same 
locality are still true: “In the small 
towns and rural districts little has 
been done to provide recreation for 
the children.” 81 


"Applicable here is the discussion by Ed¬ 
win H. Sutherland, “White-Collar Crimin¬ 
ality," American Sociological Review, V: 
1-12 (1940). 

"See Paul Landis, “Problems of Farm 
Youth—A Point of View," Social Forces, 
XVIII: 600-609 (1940). 

1:1 Dependent and Delinquent Children in 
North and South Dakota (U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labor, Children's Bureau Publica¬ 
tion No. 160, 1926), p. 98. 
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Conclusions 

Misconduct in this area is largely a 
product of the clash between the 
ascribed norms of conduct and the in¬ 
ability of various sections of the popu¬ 
lation to fulfill them. Thus the high 
proportion of offenses against the 
public is the result of conflicts be¬ 
tween the mores of local ethnic groups 
and the codes ascribed by the State. 
Similarly, the growth of delinquency 
in certain strata of the population 
can be traced to the cleavage between 
the traditional values of the adults 
who control the communities and the 


more secular ways of such groups as 
youth. 

These conclusions are illustrative 
of the findings made possible through 
a contextual analysis of crime in 
rural life. This logic applies equally 
to other fields of rural research such 
as social stratification, minority 
groups, mental disorders, housing 
and health. If criminality in this lo¬ 
cality had been studied in the tra¬ 
ditional style of comparing the rates 
with those of urban areas little would 
have been revealed about the dynamic 
factors producing delinquency in this 
rural area. 


Farmers’ Attitudes Te Farm Programs 

By David Ross Jenkins* 


Abstract 

A representative sample of farmers in Edgefield County, South Carolina was 
questioned about fifteen operating or suggested programs directly or indirectly 
affecting agriculture. The responses were rated by the schedule-takers on a 
five-point scale ranging from “strongly disapprove” to “strongly approve.” 
Clusters of individuals reacted in a similar manner to certain groups of ques¬ 
tions. For example, one cluster strongly favored youth programs, old-age assist¬ 
ance, and land-use planning but was neutral towards live-at-home programs. 
Another cluster strongly opposed all programs except cover crops and con¬ 
servation payments, and so on. A statistical technique is applied here to identify 
the patterns of respbnse in detail. Background traits that explain the cluster- 
blocs are examined. 

Se interrogd una muestra representativa de labradores del condado de 
Edgefield sobre quince programas vigentes o sugeridos que afectan la agricul- 
tura directa o indirectamente. Los interrogadores tabularon las respuestas en 
una escala de cinco puntos que variaba de “completamente opuesta” a com- 
pletamenta a favor.” La reaccidn de ciertos grupos de individuos fu4 semejante 
en el caso de ciertos grupos de preguntas. Por ejemplo, un grupo favored6 
completamente programas de juventud, de asistencfa a la vejez, y de proyectos 
para el uso de la tierra, pero se mantuvo indiferente hada los programas 
concercientes a la vida en el hogar. Otro grupo se opuso completamente a tod os 
los programas excepto al del subsidio de la conservacidn del terreno y de la 
siembra de plantas oen6ficas al terreno, y asf por el estilo. Aquf se aplica una 
tlcnica estatjitica para identificar los modelos de respuestas en detalle. Se 
examinan tambiln los rasgos de fondo que explican la formacidn de grupos. 
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It is possible to take the schedules 
of an opinion survey and identify by 
simple inspection some groupings, 
clusters, or “parties” among the re¬ 
spondents. The schedule-taker him¬ 
self frequently forms a rough classi¬ 
fication as he goes along. Few indi¬ 
viduals respond to a set of questions 
in an entirely original manner, and 
the repetitions and agreements begin 
to form patterns in the mind of the 
man who asks the questions so that 
he feels able to anticipate the ans¬ 
wers to some extent. Are these sub¬ 
jective groupings of any value? Can 
such clusters of respondents be 
identified in an objective way from 
the completed schedules? The graph¬ 
ical-statistical technique of “cluster- 
bloc analysis” is applied here in an 
attempt to identify from the schedules 
patterns that are too large and too 
intricate for recognition by subjective 
methods or by the simple process of 
inspection. The data were gathered 
in Edgefield County, South Carolina, 
in the spring and early summer of 

mi.** 

The purpose of the analysis is to 
determine whether farmers can be 
classified into fairly homogeneous 
groups or blocs on the basis of their 

* Assistant professor of Rural Sociology, 
Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 
South Carolina. 

** The project on farmers' attitudes, of 
which this study presents a part, was con¬ 
ducted under a cooperative arrangement be¬ 
tween the South Carolina Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station and the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare, USD A. Carl 
C. Taylor and Raymond F. Sletto of the 
Division advised the Experiment Station 
staff in the establishment of the project. 
Field work v*u done by M. Taylor 
Matthews, USDA, assisted by R. F. Ander¬ 
son of Clemson Agricultural College. 


responses to a number of questions 
on agricultural and related programs. 
It is recognized that there are, in fact, 
no organized “parties” corresponding 
to these groupings in Edgefield 
County. It is likely that the farmers 
themselves are unaware of align¬ 
ments that exist. However, if these 
questions should become the subject 
of controversy or conflict, it can be 
said with some confidence that the 
organization of like-thinking people 
into parties would follow the lines of 
the blocs described here. A knowl¬ 
edge of the “anatomy of opinion” on 
agricultural programs and also the 
identity of persons who form the core 
of certain blocs may be useful to the 
agencies developing agricultural pro¬ 
grams. 

Field-interviewing to obtain farm¬ 
ers’ opinions calls for skill and under¬ 
standing on the part of the inter¬ 
viewer, and this practically excludes 
the use of a large sample. Thus a 10 
per cent sample of farm operators 
already selected for economic and 
sociological studies in Edgefield 
County was adopted for the survey of 
attitudes. Almost all the farms in 
Edefield County grow some cotton, 
consequently the AAA list of con- 
tract-signers contains the names of 
about 98 per cent of all farm oper¬ 
ators. For the purpose of sampling, 
the remaining thirty or forty farmers 
not cooperating with the AAA were 
omitted because their names and ad¬ 
dresses were unknown. The contract 
numbers representing the 1714 oper¬ 
ators were transferred to cardboard 
discs and thoroughly mixed. From 
t^£ universe 171 discs were drawn at 
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random and the farm operators thus 
selected constituted the sample. 

Extensive tests were made to de¬ 
termine the reliability of the sample 
before field interviewing began. 
From AAA records information was 
obtained on each sample farm and a 
comparison made between the sample 
and the universe. Comparison was 
also made with Census data for the 
whole county. It was found by the 
chi-square test that the differences 
between sample and universe, in 
tenure, color, source of loans, size of 
farm, and location by townships were 
well within the limits expected in ran¬ 
dom sampling. The close fit on the 
traits mentioned led to the conclusion 
that this was a highly representative 
sample. Nine cases out of the 171 
were lost in the interviewing stage. 
Two of the families had moved to live 
with relations. One operator had gone 
to the Army. Another operator (a 
widow) had gone to nursing school. 
One farm was abandoned. One oper¬ 
ator was deaf and dumb, and two 
refused to be interviewed. 

The attitudes of the farmers were 
sought on fifteen topics. These items 
are classified as follows: 

(a) Agricultural programs conducted 
or sponsored by federal agencies 

1. Allotting farmers a definite acre¬ 
age for cotton and other crops 

2. Planting winter cover crops on 
land to be in cotton next spring 

3. Government loans to farmers for 
seed and crop production 

4. Terracing hilly land to prevent 
erosion 

5. Government purchase of sub¬ 
marginal land for forests 


6. Live-at-home programs 

7. Government loans to help tenant 
farmers to become owners 

8. Government payments for soil 
conserving crops 

9. Land-use Planning 

(b) Activities of local or cooperative 
agencies 

10. School bus transportation 

11. CCC programs 

12. Old-age assistance 

13. Tax-assessment practices 

(c) Non-agency programs or pro¬ 
posals 

14. Transfer, by sale, of cotton allot¬ 
ments 

15. Activities and programs for 
young people in this locality. 

The expressed attitudes of the 
farmers are described as “positive,” 
“neutral,” and “negative” to indicate 
approval, indecision, and disapproval. 
Table I is a tabulation showing the 
combined responses. 

In making a simple tabulation such 
as Table I some relationships are lost. 
Once the Hollerith cards have been 
placed in the machine, the pattern 
of responses possessed by each in¬ 
dividual is broken up. A farmer who 
favored 14 government programs 
and opposed one would have his one 
negative response tabulated with 
other negative responses, without re¬ 
gard to the part that the response 
played in the individual's configura¬ 
tion of responses. The single negative 
response would carry as much weight 
as other negative ones made, perhaps, 
by farmers who opposed all programs. 
This problem arises sharply in an 
analysis of background traits. Using 
simple tabulation, conclusions about 
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Table 1. Opinions on 15 Programs Expressed by 168 Sample Farmers in Edgefield 
County, South Carolina, May 1,1041. 



Program 


Numbsr of Farmers 


Positive 

Neutral 

Negative 

1. 

Cotton allotment* . 

HHflHi 

7 

34 

2. 

Winter cover cropi. 

. . . . 127 

31 

6 

8. 

Seed loana . 

. .. . 122 

18 

23 

4. 

Terracing . 


7 

6 

5. 

Forest purchase . 

. . 87 

42 

34 

6. 

Live-at-home . 

163 

9 

1 

7. 

Tenant loans . 

... 110 

27 

26 

8. 

Conservation payments ... 

... 141 

9 

13 

9. 

Land-Use Planning . 

... 61 

86 

17 

10. 

School buses . 

... 142 

3 

18 

11. 

CCC programs . 


21 

19 

12. 

Old-age assistance . 

. . 146 

6 

13 

18. 

Tax assessments . 

... 33 

83 

47 

14. 

Allotment transfer . 

... 61 

44 

68 

16. 

Youth programs . 

.. . . 82 

27 

64 


tenure, race, and other background 
traits conceivably affecting attitudes 
would be based on heterogeneous 
groupings in which compensating ex¬ 
tremes occurred. Thus more informa¬ 
tion would be lost than gained by 
throwing together, for the purposes 
of analysis, individuals who had noth¬ 
ing in common but identical responses 
on one item out of fifteen. Even the 
case-study technique, which retains 
the identity and response pattern of 
the individual, is inadequate when 
the data are massive, as in the present 
study. 

To avoid the problem, a method of 
cluster bloc analysis has been used 
instead of simple tabulation. The 
technique depends on the number and 
nature of agreements between pairs 
of farmers. Complete agreement be¬ 
tween two respondents might mean 
that both favored all programs, op¬ 
posed all programs, or had some 
identical combination of positive, 
neutral, and«negative attitudes. To 
identify and count the agreements 


the data were transferred to Hollerith 
cards, and each card compared with 
every other. By placing one card over 
another and holding them up to the 
light, agreements could be seen, be¬ 
cause each agreements meant that 
both cards had been punched in the 
same place. The comparison of 162 
cards, involving 13,041 inspections, 
was made and the result recorded as 
a matrix. Separate records were kept 
for positive, neutral, and negative 
agreements. When any pair of farm¬ 
ers agree in supporting a program 
this is referred to as a “positive” 
agreement, and when a pair agree in 
opposing a program the agreement is 
described as “negative.” The identi¬ 
fied blocs are positive or negative 
according to the nature of the agree¬ 
ments on which they are based. 

A certain number of agreements 
could have occurred by chance. Thus 
if a schedule were marked at random, 
the chance of a particular item being 
marked positive would be one-third. 
The chance of another schedule being 
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marked positive on the same item 
would also be one-third. The prob¬ 
ability of the two schedules being in 
positive agreement would be one- 
ninth. The chance of neutral and neg¬ 
ative agreement occurring between 
the two schedules on the same item 
would also be one-ninth. Therefore if 
chance alone operated in the marking 
of schedules, one-ninth of 15 or 1.6, 
agreements would be expected to 
occur in each of the postive, neutral, 
and negative categories. The agree¬ 
ments considered in this analysis are 
well above chance, the highest level 
of negative agreement being 6, and 
the highest level of positive agree¬ 
ment, 15. The method used to discover 
cluster-blocs among the opinions of 
the farmers is based on that described 
by Beyle. 1 It makes possible the pat¬ 
terning of agreements so that farm¬ 
ers most completely in agreement 
with one another constitute the core 
of bloc. The procedure is to build up 
from agreements between pairs of 
farmers until the major blocs of opin¬ 
ion are identified. In essence it is a 
graphical short-cut by which links of 
agreement are arranged to show the 
most cohesive clusters and give a 
measure of the strength of cohesion. 

The diagrams in Figure I give an 
idea of the most important step—the 
simultaneous use of a graphical work¬ 
sheet and the matrix carrying pairs 
of agreements. Individuals having the 
greatest number of positive agree¬ 
ments with other individuals are 
placed on the diagram, and pairs 

'H. C. Beyle, Identification and Analysis 
of Attribnte-Cluster-Blocs, University of 
Chicago Press (Chicago, 1931). 


added stage by stage. Lines are drawn 
linking individuals in agreement, the 
with agreements of a lower order are 
type of line representing the extent 
of the agreement. As a “bloc” pattern 
(or closed system of links) appears, 
the individuals forming it are re¬ 
corded on a new matrix, with the 
individuals who have the strongest 
links at the “core” in the top left 
corner. The agreements of lower sig¬ 
nificance are added so that the blocs 
develop an inner fringe, an outer 
fringe, and finally stretch out to the 
area where chance agreements occur. 
A similar procedure is followed with 
the negative blocs. The development 
of the bloc system cannot be traced 
in detail here, but a description of 
the major ones is given. 

The Positive Bloc 

The nature of the relationships 
among farmers supporting the fifteen 
programs can be seen in part from 
the diagram in the upper half of 
Figure I. Individual farmers are rep¬ 
resented on the diagram by code 
numbers. It will be seen at a glance 
that the pattern of lines is very nearly 
complete, i.e., almost all the possible 
agreements appear. The diagram 
could be extended downwards from 
the core until all pairs of individuals 
whose agreement was significantly 
above chance were included. The 
links would, of course, be successively 
weaker as the bloc extended down 
from the core. For the purpose of il¬ 
lustration the part of the positive bloc 
system presented in Figure I is suf¬ 
ficient. One characteristic is observed 
throughout the entire pattern—a 
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Second level — . 
Third level- 



Note: In these diagrams the code numbers representing individual farmers have been placed in levels 
according to the significance of the agreements between pairs. Nuclei rather than the entire blocs are pre¬ 
sented, because the presentation of bloc systems would require several colors. 


very complete linkage between all the 
individuals. There are no isolated 
systems of individuals linked to one 
another. A sharp contrast to this sit¬ 
uation is provided by the negative 
blocs described later. 

The opinions of the farmers form¬ 
ing the core of the positive bloc 
showed surprising similarity to the 
combined opinions of the total sample 
on certain topics: allotment of cotton 
acreages, the planting of winter cover 
crops, government loans for seed, etc. 
The bloc is differentiated from the 
rest of the sample by its attitudes 
towards land-use planning, present 
tax-assessment practices, the transfer 
of cotton allotments, and the existing 
youth programs. The positive bloc 


supports these programs far more 
strongly than do other farmers. In 
fact, these programs account for the 
statistically significant difference on 
the chi-square test when the bloc is 
compared with the total population. 
The conclusion is clear. Individuals 
who form the center of the “party” 
supporting agricultural programs are 
also the individuals who are willing 
to go furthest in support of land-use 
planning and youth programs. 

Who are the individuals composing 
the positive bloc? The three farmers 
at the inner core( code numbers 26, 
114, and 115 on Figure One) are 
white owners. Two of them have two- 
plow farms and one a four-plow farm. 
The inner fringe around them con- 
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sists of 15 farmers, eight Negro and 
seven white. The positive bloc con¬ 
tains white owners and white tenants 
of the various size classes in about 
the proportion with which they occur 
in the population. The interesting 
fact is the statistically significant dis¬ 
crepancy in the appearance of Negro 
owners and tenants. The positive bloc 
contains three times as many Negro 
owners as expected, and about one- 
third the expected number of Negro 
tenants. It is possible that Negro 
owners tend to identify themselves 
with white farmers in their approval 
of government programs, while 
Negro tenants (many bordering on 
the sharecropper class) do not make 
the same identification. However, 
there is not enough data available for 
a full, definite conclusion on the ques¬ 
tion. The implication is that economic 
or tenure status is stronger than race 
in determining the opinions of Negro 
farmers. 

Negative or “Opposition” Blocs 

The application of the technique to 
the negative agreements was at first 
disconcerting because large, coherent 
blocs comparable to the positive bloc 
did not appear. This was due, not to a 
failure of the technique, but to qual¬ 
ities inherent in the data. Though 
there are numerous agreements 
among some pairs of farmers in op¬ 
posing programs, there is no marked 
cohesion of these pairs into blocs of 
fanners who are in substantial agree¬ 
ment with one another. The identified 
types of nuclei are shown in the lower 
part of Figure I. The fragmentary 
nature of the groupings will be 
readily seen by comparison with the 


positive bloc. The significance of this 
fact would be demonstrated if the 
farmers opposed to government pro¬ 
grams were assembled in a meeting. 
On the basis of the attitudes ex¬ 
pressed to the interviewers they 
would break up into groups, but the 
groups of farmers who agreed among 
themselves by substantially more 
than chance would be confined to four 
or five individuals. Although the main 
fact is the absence of organizable op¬ 
position to the farm programs, it is 
important to note the attitudes of the 
small negative nuclei and some char¬ 
acteristics of the individuals who 
compose them. 

The three negative nuclei that were 
identified had some attitudes in com¬ 
mon. They opposed youth programs 
and the present taxation assessments. 
Opposition to youth programs was 
particularly strong. It will be re¬ 
called that the attitude towards youth 
among members of the bloc support¬ 
ing government programs was also 
of great importance. It seems likely 
that the attitudes of an individual 
farmer towards youth programs is 
the best single clue to his response on 
government programs in general. In 
contrast to the positive bloc only two 
Negro farmers occur among the 12 
individuals in the nuclei of the nega¬ 
tive blocs. They are both one-mule 
tenants and their role in the bloc sys¬ 
tems is relatively unimportant. One 
important individual is a white tenant 
with a large holding, and the remain¬ 
ing nine are white owners of sub¬ 
stantial farms. These are the individ¬ 
uals who would form the center of 
opposition to the government pro- 
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grams, but the hypothetical “parties” 
which they lead are weak and have 
no basis for common agreement ex¬ 
cept hostility towards youth pro¬ 
grams and the taxation assessments. 

Some comment should be made on 
the significance of the conclusions 
drawn from this analysis. In terms of 
the local situation the identification 
of leaders in groups supporting and 
opposing government programs is 
useful for further planning and de¬ 
velopment. The general conclusions, 
which may have applications outside 
Edgefield County, have to do with the 
structure of the blocs. Support for the 
production-control programs has been 
measured by referendum. Farmers 


voted for the continuation of the pro¬ 
grams when the question was sub¬ 
mitted to them. But most programs, 
especially the newer and more con¬ 
troversial, have not been submitted 
to the test. The present study based 
on a representative sample shows 
that there is overwhelming support 
for most of the government programs 
and cluster-bloc analysis leads to the 
conclusion that the strength of sup¬ 
port lies not merely in numbers. Op¬ 
position is split into factions possess¬ 
ing no common ground, while mem¬ 
bers of the positive bloc have a co¬ 
hesion that comes from numerous 
agreements among themselves. 


Some Cultural Factors Related To Occupational 
Mobility Among Wisconsin Farmers 

By George W. Hill and Harold T. Christensen* 


Abstract 

Based upon a field survey of Wisconsin farm families, this study shows that 
farm boys are entering non-farm occupations to a greater degree than 
formerly and that their movement is influenced by a number of cultural 
factors. Nearly two-fifths of the farm-reared boys of today are in non-farm 
work, as compared with about one-fifth two generations ago. Desertion of farm¬ 
ing as an occupation is greater in families of low economic status. Nationality 
and religion also affect this behavior, but their influences were found to be 
greatest where economic pressures are weakest; t'.e., in families of high eco¬ 
nomic status. In comparison with German farmers, Scandinavians have the 
greater occupational mobility and the greater increase in the same; and in 
comparison with Lutheran farmers, Catholics have the greater occupational 
mobility and increase in the same. Thus it seems that the German-Lutheran 
high economic status combination is most favorable to the retention of farming 
as a family occupation. There was found to be a negative relationship between 
sixe of family and occupational mobility, a fact which, taken along with the 
observation that Catholic families are disproportionately large, may help 
explain the higher occupational mobility among Catholics. Factor comparisons 
based upon territorial mobility resulted in essentially the same generalisations 
as those for occupational mobility given above. 

BasAndose en una investigaci6n hecha de families rurales de Wisconsin, este 
estudlo muestra qua los jdvenes de las tineas entran en ocupaciones no agricolas 
en mayor propomdn que anteriormente y que tal movimiento es influfdo por 
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varios factores culturales. Casi doe quintas partes de los jdvenes criados en 
fincas hoy dfa estAn en ocupaciones no agricolas, en comparacidn con una quinta 
parte de hace dos generaciones. La desercidn de la agncultura como ocupacidn 
es mayor en las familias de bajo estado econdmico. La nacionalidaa y la 
religidn tambidn afectan esta actitud, pero tales influences resultaron mayores 
donde la presidn econdmica era menor, es decir, en las familias de alto estado 
econdmico. En comparacidn con los labradores alemanes, los escandinavos tienen 
mayor mobilidad ocupacional y el mayor aumento en la misma; y en com* 
paraddn con los labradores luteranos, los catdlicos tienen mayor mobilidad 
ocupacional y mayor aumento en la misma. Asf parece que la combinacidn 
lutero-alemana de alto estado econdmico es la mAs favorable para mantener la 
agricultura como ocupacidn de la familia. Se halld tambidn una relacidn 
negative entre el tamano de la familia y la mobilidad ocupacional, cuyo hecho, 
junto con la observacidn que las familias catdlicas son desproporcionalmente 
grandes, explica en parte por qud hay mayor mobilidad ocupacional entre los 
catdlicos. La comparacidn ae factores basados en mobilidad territorial did como 
resultado esencialmente las mismas generalizaciones que dsas de mobilidad 
ocupacional sobredicha. 


The phenomenon of occupational 
mobility within and between genera¬ 
tions—at least that portion having to 
do with change in type of employ¬ 
ment—has been so often studied 
from the economic point of view that 
it has become almost axiomatic to 
assume that the only motive in chang¬ 
ing jobs is economic. The present 
study was instituted to examine the 
possibility of other factors that might 
be related to the process of occupa¬ 
tional mobility. It was restricted to a 
study of farmers in Wisconsin in gen¬ 
eral, and to the movement of farm 
boys into non-farm occupations in 
particular. To what extent, we asked 
are farm boys deserting the occupa¬ 
tion of their fathers, and what are the 
factors affecting their choice in the 
process? 

The sample. Data for the study 
were obtained from a field survey of 
240 Wisconsin farm families, se¬ 
lected in such a way as to represent 

* George W. Hill, Associate Professor 
Rural Sociology, University of Wisconsin. 
Harold T. Christensen, Assistant Professor 
of Sociology and Chairman of the Depart* 
ment of Sociology, Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity. 


certain types in economic status, na¬ 
tionality, and religion. The survey 
was conducted through personal in¬ 
terviews by Mr. Christensen during 
the summer of 1940. There was no 
thought of choosing a sample that 
would be representative of the state 
as a whole, but rather the plan was to 
represent certain culture types and in 
this way discover the effect of type 
factors upon the phenomen of occu¬ 
pational mobility. 1 Economic status, 
nationality, and religion were the 
three factors chosen for analysis, and 
two areas in the state were selected 
purposefully to represent major ele¬ 
ments or types involved in these 
factors. 

It would obviously not be possible 
to study all types; and consequently 
it was decided to represent economic 
status by a high income area and a 
low income area; to represent na¬ 
tionality within each-of these areas 

This paper is part of a larger study deal¬ 
ing with the effect of these factors upon 
several behavior patterns of Wisconsin 
farmers. Por a theoretical framework of the 
larger study, ef. George W. Hill, “The Use 
of the Culture-Area Concept in Social Re¬ 
search.” American Journal of Sociology , 
XLVII (1), July, 1941, pp. 39-47. 
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by the two largest nationality groups 
which prevail in Wisconsin, German 
and Scandinavian; and, likewise, to 
represent religion in each area by the 
two largest religious groups, Catholic 
and Lutheran. On the basis of a pre¬ 
liminary analysis of published data 
from the census and elsewhere, Dane 
County was selected as the high in¬ 
come area and Price and Taylor 
counties as the low income area. 2 The 
final sample consisted of forty Ger¬ 
man Catholic, forty German Luther¬ 
an, and forty Scandinavian Lutheran 
families in the high income area, and 
the same number of each group in the 
low income area, making 240 cases in 
all. By selecting the cases in this way, 
the. data could be arranged in such a 
manner that each factor could be 
analyzed with the other two factors 
controlled or held constant, as will be 
indicated below. 

Mobility through three generations. 
Information on the occupations of 
farm-reared males was obtained for 
three generations, making possible 
comparisons over time. The first gen¬ 
eration is represented by 519 indi¬ 
viduals, the fathers and paternal 
uncles of the family heads inter¬ 
viewed. The second generation is rep¬ 
resented by 849 individuals, the fam¬ 
ily heads interviewed and their 
brothers who entered an occupation. 
The third generation is represented 
by 296 individuals, the living sons of 
family heads who were twenty years 

Data obtained later in the field survey 
verified this selection. Expressed on a per 
capita basis, fanners in Dane County were 
found to have an economic status nearly 
three times that of the Price-Taylor area. 


of age or over at the time of the 
study. On the basis of these cases, the 
percentage of adult males in non¬ 
farm work were calculated for all 
three generations, and the amounts 
and trends of occupational mobility 
noted. 

Tables I through IV below show 
the general trend to be in the direc¬ 
tion of an increase in each generation 
in the per cent of farm boys enter¬ 
ing non-farm occupations. With 
minor exceptions, this is true of all 
types studied. For the total sample, 
the percentage in non-farm work was 

19.5 in the first generation, as com¬ 
pared with 29.3 in the second, and 

39.5 in the third. This means that 
from grandfathers to grandsons, 
occupational mobility has doubled 
and that it now involves about two- 
fifths of all farm boys in the sample. 8 

Economic status as a factor. Table 
I is designed to show the relationship 
between economic status and occupa¬ 
tional mobility, and it is classified by 
both nationality and religion for pur¬ 
poses of control. It will be observed 
that in every group for each genera¬ 
tion, occupational mobility is greater 
in the low status area than in the 
high. Economic status, in other 
words, is a factor in occupational 
mobility, and the lower the status the 

*Cf. W. A. Anderson, “The Transmission 
of Farming as an Occupation/' Rural So¬ 
ciology , IV (4), pp. 433-448 (Dec., 1989); 
and V (3), pp. 349-361 (Sept., 1940). 
Anderson deals with samples in New 
York State, but from them he reaches 
essentially the same conclusions that we do 
here. His percentages for farm boys in non¬ 
farm work are somewhat higher than ours, 
but the increase in this mobility from gen¬ 
eration to generation is well marked in both 
cases. 
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Table 1. Relationship Between Economic Status and Occupational Mobility 
Through Three Generations 


Classification of _ Percent Adult Males in Non-Farm Work _ 

Economic Status by 1st 2nd 3rd 

Nationality and Religion 1 Generation 4 Generation 8 Generation 4 


German Catholic 


Low Status Area 

27.8 

33.9 

42.6 

High Status Area 

8.9 

19.9 

26.5 

German Lutheran 

Low Status Area 

26.4 

40.0 

42.9 

High Status Area 

25.9 

23.4 

24.3 

Scandinavian Lutheran 

Low Status Area 

21.0 

31.9 

62.0 

High Status Area 

15.0 

27.8 

32.6 

Total 

Low Status Area 

25.1 

35.9 

48.5 

High Status Area 

16.3 

23.2 

27.6 

Grand Total 

19.5 

29.3 

39.6 


1. Dane County was taken as the high and Price and Taylor Counties as the low 
income areas of this study. 

2. Father of family head and those of his brothers who entered an occupation. 
Calculations are on the basis of 165 schedules giving the occupations of 519 individuals. 
Fifty-three cases is the smallest number from which any percentage is figured. 

3. Family head and those of his brothers who entered an occupation. Calculations 
are on the basis of 237 schedules giving the occupations of 849 individuals. One hundred 
nineteen cases is the smallest number from which any percentage is figured. 

4. Living sons of family head who are 20 years of age cr over. Calculations are on 
the basis of 120 schedules giving the occupation of 296 individuals. Thirty-seven cases is 
the smallest number from which any percentage is figured. 


higher the mobility. Apparently, the 
economic motive is a factor which in¬ 
fluences occupational change. 

Nationality as a factor . Table II 
pictures the relationship between 
nationality and occupational mobility. 
It is based upon families of the 
Lutheran faith only, which has the 
effect of holding the factor of religion 
constant; and it is classified by eco¬ 
nomic status, which has the effect of 
controlling that factor also. The table 
shows that, while a larger proportion 
of the German farm youth deserted 
their family occupation in grand¬ 
father's day than did the Scandi¬ 
navian, just the reverse is true today. 


In the trend toward occupational mo¬ 
bility, in other words, Scandinavian 
farmers have moved more rapidly 
than German farmers. As a matter 
of fact, in the high status area there 
has been no increase at all in the oc¬ 
cupational mobility of German farm¬ 
ers, suggesting that where income is 
adequate German farmers are in¬ 
clined to stay with the soil. This 
tendency for farmers of German 
stock to resist change and conserve 
the patterns and values of agricul¬ 
tural life has been observed by 
others. 4 

It is significant also in our own 
study that German farmers, in com- 
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Table 2. Relationship Between Nationality and Occupational Mobility 
Through Three Generations 


Claaaiflcation of _ Porcont Adult Mglgg in Non«Farm Work 

Nationality by lai 2nd 3rd 

Economic Statue 1 Generation 1 Generation* Generation* 


Low Statue Area 


German 

26.4 

40.0 

42.9 

Scandinavian 

21.0 

31.9 

62.0 

High Status Area 

German 

25.9 

23.4 

24.3 

Scandinavian 

15.0 

27.8 

32.6 

Total 

German 

26.1 

32.6 

34.9 

Scandinavian 

17.3 

29.8 

48.4 

Grand Total 

21.7 

31.3 

41.9 


1. Only Lutheran families are considered in this table, which has the effect of hold¬ 
ing the religion factor constant. Low and high status areas are the same as defined in 
Table 1 above. 

2, 3, and 4. Same as footnotes 2, 3, and 4 in Table 1 above, except that here per¬ 
centages are based upon the occupations of only 323 individuals in the 1st generation, 
562 in the 2nd generation, and 179 in the 3rd generation. 


parison with Scandinavian, have 
higher fertility and lower relief, as 
well as lower occupational mobility, 
all of which suggest conservatism. 

Religion as a factor . In Table III is 
presented an analysis of religion as a 
factor affecting occupational mobil¬ 
ity. In order to control the nationality 
factor, only German families are here 
considered; and in order to control 
economic status as a factor, the data 
are classified into areas of high and 
low status. It will be observed that 
the movement of farm youth into 
other occupations was greater among 

*Cf . Walter L. Slocum, “Ethnic Stocks as 
Culture Types in Rural Wisconsin,” (Un¬ 
published Doctor’s dissertation, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, 1940), pp. 83-86 and 
paeeim. In comparing German with Nor¬ 
wegian and native American farm patterns, 
Mr. Slocum concludes that the German is 
the most uniform and the most conservative. 
He speaks of th« German farm family as a 
“hard-working, home-loving, conservative 
group,” p. 48. 


Lutherans than Catholics two genera¬ 
tions ago, but it is greater among 
Catholics today; the increase of occu¬ 
pational mobility, in other words, has 
been greater among Catholics. But 
the greatest increase was among 
Catholics with high economic status. 
The generalization made above con¬ 
cerning the probable conservative 
nature of German farmers in occu¬ 
pational mobility apparently holds 
for Lutherans only, and those who 
are relatively well-to-do. German 
Catholic farmers on the upper eco¬ 
nomic levels have been close to the 
soil in the past, but if occupational 
mobility is any indication of a change, 
it must be said now that they are 
losing this trait rather rapidly. The 
explanation for this is not apparent 
from the table, but it is the opinion of 
the authors that the disproportionate 
size of individual Catholic families is 
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Table 3. Relationship 

Between Religion and Occupational 
Three Generations 

Mobility Through 

Classification of 

Percent Adult Males in Non-Farm Work 

Religion by 

1st 

2nd 

Srd 

Economic Statue 1 

Generation* 

Generation* 

Generation 4 

Low Status Area 

Catholic 

. 27.8 

33.9 

42.6 

Lutheran . . . 

26.4 

40.0 

42.9 

High Status Area 

Catholic 

8.9 

19.9 

26.5 

Lutheran . 

. 25.9 

23.4 

24.3 

Total 

Catholic . 

. 15.8 

25.6 

35.9 

Lutheran 

. 26.1 

32.6 

34.9 

Grand Total 

20.4 

29.1 

35.4 


1. Only German families are considered in this table, which has the effect of holding 
the nationality factor constant. Low and high status areas are the same as defined in 
Table 1 above. 

2, 3, and 4. Same as footnotes 2, 3, and 4 in Table 1 above, except that here per¬ 
centages are based upon the occupations of only 357 individuals in the 1st generation, 
604 in the 2nd generation, and 203 in the 3rd generation. 


a partial answer. Occupational mobil¬ 
ity is related positively to size of fam¬ 
ily, as Table IV shows; and since 


“From the field data of this study, the 
writers found the average number of chil¬ 
dren in completed families to be 5.9 for all 
cases. When the nationality and religion 
groups are compared without regard to eco¬ 
nomic status, the figures are 7.7 for Ger¬ 
man Catholic, 6.6 for German Lutheran, 
and 5.0 for Scandinavian Lutheran. When 
economic status is taken into consideration, 
the figures are 6.4 for German Catholic, 6.5 
for German Lutheran, and 5.0 for Scandi¬ 
navian Lutheran in the low status area, 
making a total average of 5.9 there; and 
9.4, 4.7, 6.0, and 5.9 respectively in the high 
status area. The greatest differences in fam¬ 
ily size are obviously between religious 

? roups. Control of family size during the 
actor analysis of this study would have 
been highly desirable had the sample been 
large enough. By comparing family size with 
occupational mobility, however, it will be 
seen that economic status and nationality 
tend to influence mobility in spite of family 
size differentials, while in the case of re¬ 
ligion, mobility seems to be reinforced in 
the large families. A subsequent article will 
deal more fully with the problem of fer¬ 
tility in relationship to cultural de¬ 
terminants. 


Catholic families are larger than 
Lutheran, 0 it is logical to expect a 
larger movement into other occupa¬ 
tions from them. This difference does 
not show up among those on the 
lower economic levels in any signif¬ 
icant way, but the more well-to-do 
among the German Catholic farmers 
are apparently more willing to release 
the pressure of large families by 
pushing out into other occupations. 
It seems probable, although not 
positive, that religion affects occupa¬ 
tional mobility in an indirect manner 
—Catholics have larger families be¬ 
cause they are Catholics and then 
have greater occupational mobility 
because of their large families; on the 
lower economic levels Catholics and 
Lutherans alike have high occupa¬ 
tional mobility because of the eco¬ 
nomic pressure, but on the upper 
levels where economic pressure is rel- 
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atively absent the former are turning 
more to occupational mobility as a re¬ 
lease from their large families. 

Size of family and occupational 
mobility. The relationship between 
size of family and occupational mobil¬ 
ity is presented in Table IV. Per¬ 
centages are based upon raw data 


those sons who have entered a non¬ 
farm occupation. This is as would be 
expected, for there are limits to the 
number of farms available. 

Miscellany. The attitude of farm¬ 
ers toward their occupation has some 
bearing on the problem of occupa¬ 
tional mobility as used in this study. 


Table 4. Relationship Between Size op Family and Occupational Mobility 
Through* Three Generations 


Site of 

Family 1 

Percent Adult Male* in Non-Farm Work 

lit 

Generation 8 

2nd 

Generation* 

3rd 

Generation 4 

1 Son 

4.6 

0.0 

28.9 

2 Sons 

16.3 

26.0 

37.6 

3 SonB 

21.4 

20.6 

40.2 

4 Sons 

22.3 

24.0 

41.1 

5 or More Sons 

19.8 

38.9 

45.8 

Total 

19.5 

29.3 

39.6 


1. Classified by the number of adult sons in the family—those in the 1st and 2nd 
generations who had entered an occupation, and those in the 3rd generation who were 
20 years of age or over. 

2, 3, and 4. Same as footnotes 2, 3, and 4 in Table 1 above; except that here 22 cases 
is the smallest number from which any percentage is figured in the 1st generation, 18 
is the smallest in the 2nd generation, and 21 is the smallest in the 3rd generation. In all 
cases these small numbers are in the group with only one adult son. 


from all schedules suitable for this 
analysis. Because of small numbers, 
no attempt has been made at factor 
control. Although it would have been 
advisable to remove the effects of 
economic status, nationality, and re¬ 
ligion from this analysis had the 
numbers been large enough to permit 
such procedure, the figures as they 
stand point to a definite positive re¬ 
lationship between size of family and 
occupational mobility. It holds gen¬ 
erally true in all generations that the 
larger the numtfer of adult sons in the 
family, the greater the percentage of 


The folowing hypothetical questions 
were asked of each of the farmers 
interviewed: “If you were starting 
out again as a young person today, 
what occupation would you likely 
choose?”, and “Why?” An analysis of 
their answers showed that 35.0 per 
cent would choose a non-farming oc¬ 
cupation, and of these, 87.2 per cent 
would do so for reason of the income 
involved. Of those who would choose 
farming, only 14.5 per cent would do 
so because of income, however, show¬ 
ing that for many people farming 
holds out non-monetary compensa- 
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tions for the financial inadequacies 
that are often present. 

Territorial mobility and occupa¬ 
tional mobility are closely associated. 
Of all sons twenty years of age or 
over in the sample, 59.8 had moved 
from the home farm. Similar per¬ 
centages were 60.9 for the low eco¬ 
nomic status as compared with 58.3 
for the high economic status group; 
53.5 for the German Lutherans as 
compared with 68.8 for the Scandi¬ 
navian Lutherans and 57.3 for the 
German Catholics; and 36.8 for fam¬ 
ilies with one adult son as compared 
with 46.4 for two sons, 64.4 for three 
sons, 76.8 for four sons, and 66.1 for 
families with five or more sons. Per¬ 
centages are higher for territorial 
mobility than for occupational mobil¬ 
ity all the way through, but factor 
comparisons are essentially the same 
in all cases. 

In close connection with this prob¬ 
lem is the question of which son takes 
over the father’s farm. Our data are 
complete on this point for only 53 
cases, and of these 26.4 per cent said 
that the father’s farm would go to an 
only son, 17.9 per cent to an oldest 
son, 29.3 per cent to a middle son, 
and 26.4 per cent to a youngest son. 
The evidence is inconclusive, but it 
does seem to raise a question on the 
conclusion that the farm is most fre¬ 
quently transmitted to the oldest 
son. 6 

Summary and interpretation. Oc¬ 
cupational mobility among Wisconsin 

®C/. W. A. Anderson, op. cit who con¬ 
cludes that it is taken over most frequently 
by the oldest son, with the youngest son 
coming next and the middle sons last in the 
frequency of transmission. 


farmers, as measured by the per cent 
of farm males entering non-farm 
occupations, has been increasing 
rather rapidly through the last three 
generations. Approximately two- 
fifths of the present generation of 
farmers’ sons, as compared with 
about one-fifth of those in their 
grandfather’s day, pass out of farm¬ 
ing as an occupation. 

There is an inverse relationship 
between occupational mobility and 
economic status. The higher mobility 
among the poorer farm families sug¬ 
gests that economic pressures force 
farm boys into other occupations, an 
interpretation that finds support in 
the fact that the great majority of 
the farmers, who said they would 
choose some other occupation if they 
could start over again, said they 
r would do so because of the income 
involved. 

Nationality and religion also enter 
in to shape the picture of occupa¬ 
tional mobility. It appears that eco¬ 
nomic status is the most important 
factor where the status is low; but 
on higher levels where economic pres¬ 
sure is relatively light, nationality 
and religion both play important 
roles. In comparison to the Scandi¬ 
navian stock, German farmers are 
more conservative and slow to 
change; they are close to the soil and 
resistant to the trend toward greater 
occupational mobility. In comparison 
to those of the Catholic region, Luth¬ 
eran farmers are the more conserva¬ 
tive and the least mobile at the pres¬ 
ent time. Catholics, with their dis¬ 
proportionately large families, are 
rapidly having to break up their tra- 
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ditional farming pattern; this is espe¬ 
cially true of those on the upper eco¬ 
nomic levels, for although their occu¬ 
pational mobility is not yet as high as 
those on the lower levels, the rate of 
increase of this phenomenon is 
greater. 

Size of family is likewise related 
to the movement of farm boys into 
other occupations. The larger the 
number of adult sons in the family, 
the larger the percentage that leaves 
farming. Economic status, nation¬ 
ality, and religion all affect size of 
family, and this in turn affects the 
transmission of farming. These four 
factors all impinge upon each other 
to form the patterns of occupational 
mobility. 


Territorial mobility is greater in 
extent, but it follows the same gen¬ 
eral patterns as does occupational 
mobility. 

Evidence on which son most fre¬ 
quently takes over the father’s farm 
is inconclusive, but the data of this 
study give no support to the conten¬ 
tion that it is the oldest son. 

The present study was intended to 
be suggestive rather than exhaustive 
and conclusive. There is need for con¬ 
tinued research on occupational mo¬ 
bility if this important process in 
rural life is to be adequately under¬ 
stood. 


NOTES 


Edited by Paul H. Landis 


WHAT IS THE NATURE OF THE GENERAL COURSE IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY? 


The rapid expansion of rural sociology in 
various types of colleges and universities of 
the United States raises a question regard¬ 
ing the nature of the course in each one. Is 
there a uniformity of interest in topics per¬ 
taining to rural life or does the type of 
institution in which the course is offered 
influence its content to a marked degree? 
The data in Table 1 provides an answer to 
this question. The original figures were 
derived from a survey made in 1939 by the 
Teaching Committee of the Rural Sociolog¬ 
ical Society of which the author was a mem¬ 
ber but the material presented herewith was 
not included as a part of the committee 
report * * 


The main point which the figures in this 
table substantiate is the expected agreement 
on the part of teachers in various institu¬ 
tions regarding the importance of certain 
topics. 1 Social change, social institutions, 


lf rhis ranking was based on a score de¬ 
termined as follows: If the topic received no 
emphasis it was scored 1. If minor emphasis, 
2, and if major emphasis, 3. These scores 
multiplied by the number of replies received 
constituted a total which, divided by the 
total possible scores, gave the actual rating. 
Thus, for all institutions combined, the topic, 
types of communities, was checked 92 times 
for major emphasis, 91 times for minor 
emphasis and 7 times for no emphasis. 
Thus (92x8), plus (91x2), plus (7x1) equals 
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and rural population receive almost uni¬ 
versal emphasis. State universities and col¬ 
leges, and private and church colleges cor¬ 
respond closely to the total in their emphasis 
on these topics. The women's colleges and 
teachers* colleges, however, vary from the 
total and from the state universities and 
private schools in one important respect. 
Instead of having the rural school and edu¬ 
cation among the first ten topics they rate it 
forty-fifth in their list, probably because 
education and related topics are empha¬ 
sized in other courses. These institutions 
consider the farm family and home as being 
more important, and put rural children and 
youth in second place. They also rate rural 
leadership, socio-economic status of rural 
groups, rural health and vitality, and the 
development of rural society among the first 
ten on their list. 

According to replies from Negro colleges 
a considerable amount of emphasis is given 
to rural health and vitality, the rural neigh¬ 
borhood, and migration of rural-urban pop¬ 
ulation. The Junior Colleges pay less atten¬ 
tion to migration of the population but put 
more emphasis on rural play and recreation, 
socio-economic status or rural groups, and 
town-country relations than do any other 
group of institutions. 

The topics receiving least emphasis are 
also of interest inasmuch as some subjects 
like rural art which is rated forty-fourth in 
the list, is considered by many persons to 
be of great potential, if not actual, signif¬ 
icance in rural life. Evidently, teachers are 
not aware of these values or do not agree 
that they are important. Also, rural govern¬ 
ment which is an important influence in any 
community, either urban or rural, is rated 
thirty-ninth in the list for all types of insti¬ 
tutions. Such ratings constitute a challenge 
for the rural sociologist to describe more 
clearly through research and writing the 

465. As 190 institutions replied, the maxi¬ 
mum rating would be 190x3 equals 570. 465 
divided by 570 equals .82, which, multiplied 
by 100, gives 82, the actual score for this 
item. Dr. D.‘L. Gibson of Michigan State 
College suggested the method of scoring and 
supervised the scoring of the various topics 
and the preparation of Tables I and II. 


social conditions and phenomena which are 
sociologically important, but which may not 
be popular. 

Information concerning the sociological 
concepts emphasized in a majority of these 
institutions is presented in Table II. 

A total of 63 concepts was reported. The 
outstanding fact in their ranking is the 
emphasis which was given to the community, 
even though definitions of the community 
vary considerably in sociological textbooks. 
Organization, which was rated in second 
place by the 185 institutions combined is 
among the first ten concepts for all types of 
institutions except Negro colleges. Likewise, 
culture appears in the first ten for all types 
of institutions except Junior colleges and 
four colleges classified as “unknown." A 
deviation of extreme nature is the emphasis 
which is given to the special interest group. 
State universities rank this subject sixth in 
point of emphasis whereas for all institu¬ 
tions combined it is ranked twenty-ninth. 
The amount of agreement evident in Table 
II, however, is sufficient to indicate that the 
■Conceptual frame-work of the subject is 
rapidly being built around social groups, 
social change, soc.al institutions, social or¬ 
ganization, culture, and attitudes which re¬ 
sult in part from it. 

Such is the status of Rural Sociology at 
the present time. What its future develop¬ 
ment will be is a matter of conjecture. 
Neverthless, a few comments may be made. 
Its continued development in state universi¬ 
ties and land-grant colleges seems assured. 
The social problems of rural life are receiv¬ 
ing an increasing amount of attention as 
the relationships of rural life to national 
welfare become apparent. The nation is be¬ 
ginning a program of social planning which 
is certain to focus attention on social rela¬ 
tionships, both urban and rural, and the 
need for the study of them. „ 

Private colleges and universities as well 
as theological seminaries may be expected to 
follow the lead of the state universities for 
data presented in this paper show that the 
interests and approach of the two are sim¬ 
ilar. An increasing number of teachers’ col¬ 
leges, too, will be likely to offer courses in 
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the subject. The sociological interpretation 
of the school and its program in the rural 
community is indispensable in successful 
teaching, a fact which is being rapidly ac¬ 
cepted by educators. This relationship pro¬ 
vides the opportunity for laboratory work 
in the subject and some teachers are taking 
advantage of this situation in the methods 
used to present the subject. Finally, re¬ 
search dealing with administrative problems 
of social organization and questions of 
strictly scientific import is developing rap¬ 
idly so that teachers may not look in vain 
for facts to use in the classroom. 


While these developments portend a 
bright future for the subject, they do not 
in any sense obviate the necessity for crit¬ 
ical and constructive thinking on the part 
of teachers. One purpose in offering Rural 
Sociology in a college curriculum, it may be 
assumed, is to train students to think log¬ 
ically, coherently, and conceptually about 
the social aspects of rural life. In order to 
do this teachers must be mentally alert and 
responsive to new developments in the field. 
Rural Sociology is a new science and its 
conceptual aspects are advancing rapidly. 

Charles R. Hoffer. 
Michigan State College. 


AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION PUBLICITY IN ELEVEN NORTHEASTERN 
INDIANA COUNTIES 


Indiana agricultural extension workers 
are awakening to an increasing need for 
study of rural people, so their efforts can be 
directed toward the realization of desired re¬ 
sults with the least expenditure of time, 
energy and money. So many contemporary 
agencies are attempting to gain the atten¬ 
tion of farm people that constant study of 
effective ways and means of reaching them 
is essential. 

Publicity in such forms as newspaper and 
farm magazine stories, radio broadcasts, 
circular letters and post cards, posters, and 
by word of mouth, is “stock in trade” for all 
livewire agricultural extension workers. For 
this reason a study was recently made of 
publicity phases of extension work in eleven 
northeastern Indiana counties which sur¬ 
round Fort Wayne, a city with a population 
of 118,193, an area where for several years 
extension agents have maintained a daily 
agricultural extension program over 
WOWO, a Fort Wayne radio station. 

Under the leadership of representatives 
of the office of the associate director of agri¬ 
cultural extension work, Purdue University, 
a survey schedule was designed to obtain 
certain basic information as to farm tenure, 
acreages farmed and family composition of 


farm residents of the area; to ascertain 
their age and education; to find out some¬ 
thing as to the availability of the more im¬ 
portant home conveniences and means of 
communication; to determine what news¬ 
papers, agricultural magazines, and radio 
programs come into the home regularly; and 
to discover certain attitudes relating to 
these means of communication. 

Interviews were made in 294 farm homes, 
selected at random, at predetermined dis¬ 
tances on routes passing through repre¬ 
sentative sections of the counties. All types 
of roads, and areas of various land and 
community characteristics, such as special 
religious groups or other unusual social 
characteristics were included on the routes 
traveled by the interviewers. Only homes in 
the open country were visited. All family 
heads and homemakers found at home were 
interviewed. 

The trend toward a rural population made 
up of increasing proportions of non-farmers 
and part-time farmers was seen in the fact 
that one-fifth of the families belonged to 
these two groups, a condition unthought of 
in Indiana a few decades ago. Adults per 
farm averaged 2.3, and children under 21 
averaged 1.5. 
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Considerably more than one-half the fam¬ 
ily heads and their home-makers had only 
eighth grade educations and only ten per 
cent had received any college training. More 
than forty per cent were over 50 years of 
age. 

While the 1930 census showed 62.3 per 
cent of the farm homes in the eleven coun¬ 
ties had telephones, the survey showed only 
slightly more than 45 per cent had tele¬ 
phones in 1940. The decrease in telephones 
on farms is noticeable in many parts of 
Indiana. Many were removed during the de¬ 
pression and not replaced. Possibly the auto¬ 
mobile is considered adequate to fill the 
emergency role formerly assumed by the 
telephone and the radio, with its continuous 
programs may furnish the lonesome farm 
homemaker the “company” once afforded 
by the telephone for “visiting,” making it 
seem advisable to eliminate the expenditure 
for telephone service. 

Almost every home received a newspaper. 
In fact, only six homes, of the 294, or two 
per cent, received neither a daily nor weekly 
newspaper. Although almost every county 
has a daily newspaper and every county has 
a weekly, many farmers take one of the 
two Fort Wayne newspapers to the exclus¬ 
ion of their own county paper. The Fort 
Wayne morning paper is delivered by mail 
while the evening paper is delivered to the 
door by special carrier. In one county 21 of 
22 homes where interviews were made re¬ 
ceived one or both of the Fort Wayne 
papers while only four homes received the 
home daily. Two hundred twenty-two, or 75 
per cent of the 294 homes received one or 
both of the Fort Wayne newspapers. 

A serious problem in agricultural exten¬ 
sion work in this district lies in the fact 
that most of the farmers read the Fort 
Wayne papers to the exclusion of their 
county papers, daily or weekly. The Fort 
Wayne papers cannot, or do not, give ade¬ 
quate publicity to agricultural news from 
these counties, limiting such “stories” to 
brief summaries. Furthermore, the two Fort 
Wayne papers are large, causing farm news 
to be buried between ads and city news, so 
that farm people are unlikely to find the 


news county extension agents would like for 
them to read. 

Most homes surveyed were well supplied 
with periodicals, farm magazines pre¬ 
dominating. The leading farm magazine of 
the state and a mid-west farm magazine 
published in Illinois were equal in circu¬ 
lation. 

Readers were found to favor the grouping 
of farm and home news, either on a “farm 
page” or in a less formal way. Homemakers 
seemed less strongly in favor of this ar¬ 
rangement than did family heads. 

Much satisfaction is found in the fact 
that 58 per cent of the farmers and 45 per 
cent of the homemakers were reading 
county extension agents' news “once a week” 
or more often. On the other hand, it seems 
serious to extension workers when almost 
half those interviewed read the agents’ news 
only “occasionally” or “never.” Undoubtedly 
a close relationship exists between the latter 
condition and the fact that the farmers did 
not receive the local county papers in which 
their county extension agents’ news 
■ appeared. 

Family heads and homemakers averaged 
only 30 minutes daily reading newspapers 
in the summer; both groups averaged more 
time in the winter. If it can be assumed that 
farmers are harder pressed for time to read 
in the summer than homemakers, and that 
duties permit equal opportunities for read¬ 
ing in winter, then it would seem that 
farmers are inclined to read newspapers 
more than their homemakers. 

The radio must be acknowledged to be a 
rapidly developing institution in American 
farm life. Younger people, especially seem to 
rely upon it greatly for news, entertainment 
and general information, and homemakers 
for religious satisfaction. Homemakers were 
greater radio enthusiasts than family heads, 
some of them having the receiver turned on 
almost tbe entire day, following eight or ten 
serials and other regular programs. 

News programs were most popular with 
both family heads and homemakers, this 
possibly being influenced by unsettled world 
conditions. It was interesting to find that 
religious programs were the second most 
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prominent of all types of programs heard 
generally by homemakers. H. B. Summers 
also found this true in his Kansas study.* 

A considerable number of family heads 
and their homemakers quite often listen to 
the extension agents’ special program. 
Twelve o’clock noon was preferred by more 
than two-thirds for agricultural programs. 

When expressing opinions as to form of 
agricultural radio programs desired, most 
persons much preferred interviews, i.e., 
more than one voice, and questions and 
answers. There was also a great desire for 
talks by farm people, giving their own 
experiences. 

Music was generally liked as a part of the 
agricultural program. 

Very few people were found to be taking 
notes during radio programs. Those who did 

* H. B. Summers, “The Kansas Radio 
Audience of 1939,” Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


were mostly women and the interviewers 
found most notes taken by women to be 
recipes. 

People did not like monologues, espe¬ 
cially when read. They like to hear more 
than one voice and 68.7 per cent of the 
family heads and 76.3 per cent of the home¬ 
makers preferred that those who speak on 
radio programs speak extemporaneously 
rather than from script. This fact is sup¬ 
ported by Miss Lillian Murphy’s study of 
the use of radio in 4-H club work.** She 
found that rural young people “were more 
interested in informal talks or interviews 
than they were in a bulletin style 
presentation.” 

L. M. Busche, 

H. S. Heckard. 

Purdue University. 

** Lillian A. Murphy, “The Use of Radio 
in 4-H Club Work, Extension Service Cir¬ 
cular 362, U. S. D. A., March, 1941. 


FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO THE DEPENDENCY OF RURAL OLD PEOPLE 1 


How do rural people who become depend¬ 
ent financially in old age differ from those 
who do not become dependent? In order to 
answer this question an investigation was 
made of recipients and non-recipients of old 
age assistance in rural Iowa (open country 
and places of less than 2,500 people). By 
random sampling 450 rural people ranging 
in ages from sixty-five to ninety-eight were 
selected and interviewed by the writer and 
two helpers. Half of the people interviewed 
were recipients of old age assistance, the 
other half were supporting themselves. 

It was found that poor health was one of 
the chief factors contributing to their de¬ 
pendency. The recipients of old age assist- 

’This study is part of a larger project 
dealing with problems of old age. it was 
carried out cooperatively by the Sociology 
Department at Iowa State Colkne and the 
Old Age Assistance Division m the Iowa 
State Department of Social Welfare. 


ance had poorer health when interviewed, 
and had had poorer health throughout their 
lives. The average recipient of old age assist¬ 
ance was several years younger than the 
non-recipient when he suffered his first 
chronic ailment. Although the recipients of 
old age assistance had less money to spend 
they had spent more on medical care during 
the preceding year than did the non-recip¬ 
ients. Further, a greater percentage of 
dependents were forced to retire from their 
regular work because of their health or be¬ 
cause of the health of the mate. 

Those who had become dependent in old 
age left the family nest earlier in life than 
those who were more successful financially. 
On the average, they took on the responsi¬ 
bility of a wife and family earlier and 
raised larger families than the non-depend¬ 
ent group. On the other hand, a greater per¬ 
centage of the recipients were married later 
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in life than the non-recipients and a greater 
percentage had no children. More of the 
non-recipients of assistance were married 
between the ages of 25 and 35 while the 
recipients married before and after these 
years. 

Those who married and whose marriage 
was unbroken by death or divorce were 
more likely to be financially independent in 
old age. They have a better chance of keep¬ 
ing off the assistance rolls because it is 
easier for two old people to make a living 
than one. If they are living in the open 
country or in a village the two can care for 
a cow and chickens and raise a garden, so 
that together they can make their living 
although they do not have a great surplus 
in cash. The aged person living alone finds 
greater difficulty in carrying on these activ¬ 
ities. Another factor contributing to the in¬ 
dependence of the married aged is that since 
both are living they doubtless have had 
superior health and have not found it nec¬ 
essary to spend heavily for medical care and 
burial. 

Those who were separated or divorced 
were found to be recipients of old age assist¬ 
ance in a greater proportion than the other 
groups. The fact that a person is divorced 
often indicates that he is maladjusted in 
other respects. Since the presence of divorce 
indicates emotional maladjustments it was 
to be expected that the highest dependency 
rate would exist among the divorced group. 
Further, the division of property which 
takes place with divorce depletes the eco¬ 
nomic resources of both. 

The next highest rate of dependency was 
found among the widowed group, and the 
single group came next. The old person who 
is widowed may have been reduced to de¬ 
pendency by the sickness and death of the 
mate. These added expenses may have used 
the reserve which had been saved for old age 
and the remaining spouse must accept old 
age assistance. 

When the single group was considered by 
sex classification it was found that the single 
men had a very high dependency rate while 
the single women had a lower dependency 
rate than that of any other group, even 


lower than that of unbroken marriages. This 
is probably explained by the fact that if a 
man does not marry it often indicates some 
mental or physical abnormality, while 
among the spinsters this factor is of less 
importance. Further, many of the women 
who do not marry seek a career and seem 
to be more thoughtful in providing for old 
age. Another factor is that spinsters and 
widows can make a place for themselves in 
the home of a relative in old age. Children 
will care for the aged mother, and nephews 
or nieces are often glad to have a maiden 
aunt live with them to help care for the 
children. The widower and the bachelor are 
confronted with a different situation, for 
they cannot prove their worth in the home 
of the relative, as can the aged female. 
Often the children and relatives blame the 
man for his dependency and do not object 
to his applying for old age assistance. 

“A rolling stone gathers no moss,” held 
true with the old people in this investiga¬ 
tion. The recipients of assistance had moved 
more often and had engaged in more occu¬ 
pations than the old people who were inde¬ 
pendent financially Those who had worked 
at a trade or were unskilled laborers had a 
higher dependency rate than those who had 
been farmers or professional people. 

It would seem that the years of educa¬ 
tion would bear little relationship to de¬ 
pendency among the aged in this sample, 
since a majority of them were engaged in 
agriculture. (Two-thirds gave farming as 
their lifetime occupation.) It was found, 
however, that the recipients of old age as¬ 
sistance had attended school fewer years 
than the non-recipients. Since most of them 
had engaged in non-technical and non-pro¬ 
fessional work it was probably not the lack 
of education which caused them to fail fi¬ 
nancially. The more probable explanation 
is that the person who pursues his education 
for more years also has other qualities 
which are characteristic of those who are 
successful financially and who plan for their 
future. 

Fewer recipients of assistance carried 
life insurance or ever had carried life in¬ 
surance; a greater percentage of them had 
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dropped insurance once carried. This latter 
would be expected since the individual might 
be forced to drop his life insurance when 
faced with financial reverses. The fact that 
a man fails to carry life insurance in his 
active years may, however, indicate a gen¬ 
eral attitude toward planning for the future. 

In conclusion, we can say that certain 
differences do exist between recipients and 
non-recipients of old age assistance. Some 


of these differences such as health, age of 
marriage, size of family reared, and marital 
status are factors in causing dependency in 
old age. Other factors such as carrying life 
insurance, and years of education may dif¬ 
fer in the two groups but these factors do 
not necessarily give a clue to the cause of 
the dependency in old age. 

Judson T. Landis. 
Southern Illinois Normal University. 


RURAL CHURCHES AND THE WAR* 


Judging from the experiences of the First 
World War and the subsequent reactions, 
the churches should probably not be ex¬ 
pected to serve as agencies of propaganda 
for the military program. They should not 
set out to do everything in the name of 
national defense but should keep before 
themselves the timeless goals of mankind. 
Evidently, the work of the churches is to be 
found through some natural division of 
labor which is theirs alone. 

It may be to the best interests of a nation 
for the church to maintain a unique po¬ 
sition with regard to war in order that it 
may make its contribution, perhaps not to 
the fighting but to the preservation of spirit¬ 
ual, cultural and communal values. The 
church may make that contribution if it can 
be instrumental in preserving an area of 
sanity in a war-torn civilization and if it 
can be a conscience to the state in a time of 
temptation to aggression, vengeance and 
exploitation. 

Through its appeal to the brotherhood of 
man, the church may be able to help re¬ 
lieve the tensions of hatred generated by 
the war. It can foster morale for worthy 
social living in a time of national crisis. It 
may assist in setting ethical standards for 

* Adapted from a Paper read before the 
annual meeting of the Rural Sociological 
Society, New Yofrk City, December 27-29, 
1941. 


social and economic activity, and in edu¬ 
cating the public in preparation for peace 
at the end of the conflict. Thus, the church 
could conceivably make a unique contribu¬ 
tion by working at the task of revitalizing 
the embattled civilization and democracy 
for which the nation is fighting. 

The rural church will experience some 
difficulty in its effort to attain these ideals 
because of the class-structure of organized 
religion, the hide-bound institutionalism of 
the church, the divisive sectarianism of 
denominations and the inbred mentality of 
rural provincials. It may make a significant 
contribution if it can overcome these weak¬ 
nesses within itself, clarify its own philos¬ 
ophy and invest its energies in a service for 
the whole range of human problems. The 
situation which is being created by the war 
suggests the beginnings of an outline for the 
future rural church program. 

1. The greatest need of humanity after 
this war will be the prevention of a third 
world war. The churches should join in a 
vigorous movement now to help provide 
leadership for the achievement of this ob¬ 
jective. The churches can contribute to the 
future welfare of world society by pressing 
their effort to become one of the centers of 
a wide study of world organization for a 
just and durable peace. Account must be 
taken of the fact that over 70 per cent of 
the world's population lives by agriculture. 
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The rural church must do everything pos¬ 
sible to require a recognition of the eco¬ 
nomic and social issues of the rural world 
involved in a just and durable peace. 

2. The rural church must strive to pre¬ 
serve civilization by keeping the cultural 
and community processes intact and work¬ 
ing during the disruptions of war. Migra¬ 
tion and economic revolution resulting from 
this conflict will, in all probability, accel¬ 
erate the transitions in rural society. Social 
engineering on a community and neighbor¬ 
hood basis is being forced upon rural insti¬ 
tutions, including the church. 

3. The church must contribute to a 
greater unity of the human race, a prime 
necessity if peace is ever to be permanent. 
It must have a program for the elimination 
of hate and for giving motivation to the 
cooperation of nations. The work of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, for 
example, needs the motivation of concern 
for the common interests of all humanity— 
particularly for farmers, peasants and vil¬ 
lage people everywhere—if its research is 
to materialize in good results in the face of 
strong nationalisms. The rural church may 
assist by encouraging a sense of solidarity 
among rural populations and by giving them 
the motivations necessary to their struggle 
for their own welfare. 

4. The rural church must help in the relief 
of suffering around the world. Refugees, 
prisoners of war, victims of famine, crip¬ 
ples and disease-ridden masses will call for 
charity on a tremendous international scale 
before the world returns to normal. Here is 
a program on which persons of all views 
may unite. 

5. The church must continue to take ac¬ 
count of the camp and industrial defense 
communities and the spiritual needs of the 
men and families of those under arms and 
in industry whose lives have been disrupted. 

6. The ideals of civil liberty, the Bill of 
Rights and the discovery of truth through a 
free science—usually the first casualties of 
war—are also the concern of the church if 
it would preserve democracy for the minor¬ 
ity as well as for the majority, foe as well 
as friend. 


7. The church must educate the young in 
the folklore of its own mythology. The ideals 
of the Sermon on the Mount and of good 
citizenship are in danger while millions of 
rural youth are without adequate religious 
instruction, as is the case in America alone. 

8. In the midst of the emergency, the rural 
church must continue its concern for farm¬ 
ers and villagers whose lives are relatively 
routine in spite of the war. The “chores” of 
the comparatively “normal” community and 
the welfare of the rural civilian are still the 
major tasks of rural institutions. 

9. American churches should prepare to 
exchange rural specialists with other coun¬ 
tries during and following the war. Special 
missions of rural specialists will be needed 
here and elsewhere around the world in 
civilized countries to rehabilitate rural relig¬ 
ion and culture. Europe and America, not 
Africa and the Orient, may be the “dark” 
continents in this generation. This exchange 
of rural experts may well become the main 
spearhead of foreign missions tomorrow. 

10. Migration is a great problem in rural 
■eommunities as farmers and villagers go out 
to defense industries and the armed serv¬ 
ices. After the war many of them will, in 
all probability, migrate back to the rural 
areas. The rural churches must prepare to 
cooperate with other rural institutions in 
dealing with rural mobility. 

11. The church must achieve a greater 
concern for and a more intense interest in 
the cultural forces with which it works. To 
do this it must have a sense of sociology. 
Here is an opportunity for the rural sociol¬ 
ogist to help the rural church to share with 
other rural institutions in a sound social 
approach. Most of the larger denominations 
and some theological schools already employ 
one or more rural sociologists to deal with 
the problems of churches in country and 
village communities but it will require the 
cooperation of the whole profession to meet 
the issue of making the church effective, 
along with other rural institutions, in war¬ 
time. 

Thomas Alfred Tripp. 
Director, Town and Country Department, 
Congregational Christian Churches. 
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The community studies program of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics covers 
several phases: the delineation of rural com¬ 
munities, the study of organization, strati¬ 
fication and leadership, and the functioning 
of the community. The presently reviewed 
studies are largely, if not primarily, con¬ 
cerned with the first phase. 

The primary purpose of community de¬ 
lineation studies is to determine those actual 
and distinct social groupings in space on 
which the work of government agencies has 
to be based if it is to proceed on democratic 
principles. That political units within the 
counties are quite inadequate for this end is 
becoming more and more recognized. 

The recent studies of the Division deviate 
from the earlier delineation studies which 
were developed by Sanderson, Galpin, and 
their associates. These were based on the 
service-and-trade-area principle and dealt 
primarily with interest groups, thus perceiv¬ 
ing the rural community largely on the level 
of purposive association. The new studies, 
instead of inferring the existence and ex¬ 
tent of a social community from the observa¬ 
tion of special purpose relations, inquire 
directly into the group consciousness of the 
people, trying to ascertain to which neigh¬ 
borhood or community the people themselves 
“feel that they belong.” The technique con¬ 
sists essentially in direct interrogation of 
suitable informants with subsequent “check¬ 
ing” by inquiry into objective criteria of 
social affiliations. This technique is simple 
enough to permit the participation of local 
residents in delineation work, who then will 
be more inclined to accept the result than if 
it was merely the work of outsiders (Mc¬ 
Namara, p. 3). The procedure has also the 
advantage of revealing the complete spatial 
pattern of solidaric groups without leaving 
those pockets of “no-man's land” between 
communities which have been the worry of 
rural sociologists applying the trade-and- 
service-area method. 

Beyond the immediate practical purpose 
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which is well served by these studies, their 
authors have also made valuable contribu¬ 
tions to the general sociology of rural com¬ 
munities. Most important is the insight into 
the relative significance of “neighborhood” 
and “community” in the mind of the people 
themselves which has been obtained by the 
new technique. Holt finds that in Lee 
County, Alabama the neighborhoods are 
social groupings characterized by frequent 
intimate and personal association while the 
community is characterized by less intimate, 
less frequent associations and contacts, gen¬ 
erally “in connection with certain matters 
of public interest” (Holt, op. tit., p. 6). He 
also finds that in the South the trade area 
has ceased to coincide with the community, 
(p. 8). The neighborhood is really the closest 
social grouping to which people feel loyalty 
and in which leadership is developed. Con¬ 
sequently, truly representative bodies for a 
community should include leaders or dele¬ 
gates from every neighborhood—a postulate 
which has been overlooked in the earlier 
phases of county planning work (Holt p. 
11, McNamara, p. 21). 

Several of the studies are located in the 
South. Here the delineation both of com¬ 
munities and neighborhoods is complicated 
because of two factors: the bi-racial com¬ 
position of the population and the planta¬ 
tion system. Both factors are very well 
brought out in the study by Nichols on Red 
River Parish in Louisiana. The bi-racial 
structure is reflected in the co-existence of 
distinct white and Negro neighborhoods, 
while the community affiliations of both ele¬ 
ments are likely to be the same. This is 
confirmed by Hoffsommer and Pryor: “The 
Negroes use the white community center for 
the greater part of their trading but are 
developing their own centers for social, fra¬ 
ternal and religious services.” (p. 22). This 
observation is supported by other studies; 
it indicates that kinship and religious con¬ 
cord are more important in neighborhoods 
than in the larger community. The symbiosis 
of whites and Negroes as separate groups 
within the same area “leads to a duplication 
of institutions and organizations” (Hoff¬ 
sommer and Pryor, p. 26.) with inevitable 
waste, to the disadvantage of the Negroes. 


The plantation system is accompanied by 
numerical predominance of Negroes and by 
sparsity of white residents in the open coun¬ 
try. This pattern prevents the formation of 
closely integrated neighborhoods among the 
white inhabitants who tend to be more di¬ 
rectly affiliated with the larger communities. 
In Lee County, Alabama, Holt finds that 
white neighborhoods “are tending to dis¬ 
appear. Their disappearance seems to be 
associated with the thinning of the farm 
population, the consequent dismemberment 
of the local church, the substitution of auto¬ 
mobile pleasure rides and distant visits for 
the earlier visiting among adjacent homes. 
It seems to be associated also with the con¬ 
solidation of the local schools. . ..” (p. 5). 

The Negroes in plantation areas on the 
other hand do not seem to form those well 
integrated neighborhoods found in upland 
farm regions. (Nichols, p. 7). This deviation 
from the usual pattern is probably due to 
the fact that the plantation as such serves 
as a kind of neighborhood for the colored 
workers, being equipped with a store, a 
‘church, and often even a school, (p. 8). The 
relatively high mobility of plantation work¬ 
ers may also hamper the development of 
neighborhood solidarity. Another trait of 
Southern society which tends to hamper 
neighborhood and community development is 
the transfer of the plantation pattern of 
master-servant relations into the structure 
of rural industrial villages. Mill owners, 
like planters, are accustomed to provide the 
services and institutions of the villages. 
When the economic foundation collapses the 
community is left “without adequate fi¬ 
nancial support and with citizens untrained 
in planning and managing their own com¬ 
munity affairs” (Hoffsommer and Pryor, 
P. 13). 

From several studies the importance of 
ethnic homogeneity as basis for neighbor¬ 
hood formation becomes apparent. In this 
respect the studies by Nichols and Page on 
Lincoln County, Oklahoma, and by McNam¬ 
ara on Hand County, South Dakota, are 
especially interesting. 

The “community” is generally a “cluster 
of neighborhoods” which obtain all or most 
of their public services from one village or 
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town at which also most of the business is 
transacted. However, these relations do not 
seem to be as well defined and as permanent 
as the neighborhood relations. This observa¬ 
tion is not surprising if one considers that 
the farmers' relations with the villagers and 
townspeople contain a great deal of po¬ 
tential conflict factors, since they are pri¬ 
marily utilitarian and purposive in char¬ 
acter. 

The consolidation of schools seems to have 
greatly contributed to the association of 
neighborhoods into larger communities. This 
is interesting in so far as it may indicate a 
tendency of secular factors to predominate 
in the larger community while the church 
seems to retain its position as the main 
neighborhood institution. This point is well 
demonstrated by Nichols, p. 14 and passim. 

However, the rural ministers in the South 
often fail to participate in community life, 
owing to the multiplicity of denominations 
each of which maintains its own churches 
and clergy so that very few communities 
can afford a resident minister or even 
weekly services, although they may have a 
church for every 200 adult persons. (Hoff- 
sommer and Pryor, p. 18). The same 
sources indicate that church affiliations con¬ 
tinue to be strong and stable. 

The perseverance of communities and 
neighborhoods depends partly on the stabil¬ 
ity of economic conditions: changes in the 
size of farms conditioned by technological 
changes may lead to population changes 
which initiate changes in the neighborhood 
and community structure (Hoffsommer and 
Pryor, passim.). Highway construction 
sometimes leads to a shift of neighborhood 
centers ( Nichols and Page, p. 17). 

Hoffsommer’s and Pryor's study is meth¬ 
odologically important as a test of the 
simplified “neighborhood-cluster” technique. 
The areas obtained were compared with 
trade-and-service-areas. Furthermore, ap¬ 
proximately 80 per cent of the open country 
families were covered by schedules and in 
one community a practically complete cov¬ 
erage was achieved. The study is also re¬ 
markable for the« historical approach (p. 
30) which permits a classification of neigh¬ 


borhoods and communities by origin and de¬ 
velopment types (p. 4). A series of maps 
show the incongruence of service areas and 
communities and also the changes in the 
transportation system, the relative stability 
of old and the appearing of new neighbor¬ 
hood centers. 

The maps in studies of this kind could be 
greatly improved if the main topographic 
features significant for an understanding of 
the social structure would be presented. 
Furthermore, the ideal neighborhood and 
community map would be one indicating 
accurately the boundary lines between the 
land holdings belonging to each neighbor¬ 
hood. This could perhaps be accomplished 
by use of AAA maps. The present unrealis¬ 
tic curved lines obtained by the “encircling” 
method would then be replaced by lines 
reflecting the land division patterns. 

Holt gives some observations which go 
beyond the limitations of a mere delineation 
study. He points out that, in the community, 
participation in representative meetings 
tends to be restricted to the leaders of those 
neighborhoods and farmer classes “which 
have the highest socio-economic status and 
prestige.” (p. 9). While not democratic, this 
situation reflects the widely accepted notion 
that “the right to voice opinion on policy in 
community matters accrues to a man in pro¬ 
portion to his property holdings in the com¬ 
munity.” (Holt, p. 9). Entire neighborhoods, 
especially of the tenant class, are thus often 
not represented at all. 

The study on Rural Community Organiza¬ 
tion in two Maryland counties by Dodson, 
Ensminger, and Woodworth, while also con¬ 
cerned with community delineation is essen¬ 
tially an attempt to apprehend and under¬ 
stand those factors which contribute to 
social integration. Special emphasis 1 b placed 
on the study of formal organization and 
institutions: the school, the church and 
special interest organizations, (p. 107). 
Community delineation in Washington 
County was achieved by the trade-and-serv- 
ice-area method (p. 112); neighborhoods 
were not mapped, but were used as units in 
the determination of community boundary 
lines in Frederick County where a direct 
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approach through interview rather than the 
trade-and-service-area method was used 
(pp. 114-115). 

One outstanding feature of this study is 
the computation of approximate population 
figures for each of the communities. The 
technique can be applied where reliable 
maps, showing all dwellings in the area, are 
available. 

One question, though not of great impor¬ 
tance in regard to this study, may be raised 
here because of its general significance: if 
we are told that “the degree of community 
organization is determined by the ability of 
the community to arrive at a consensus” 
(p. 160) and that “the presence of many 
special interest groups may or may not 
contribute to community organization” (p. 
160), the doubt arises whether the authors 
have made a clear conceptual distinction 
between “organization” and “solidarity.” 
Obviously the people of a community can be 
very completely organized in special inter¬ 
est organizations and yet be split into antag¬ 
onistic groups; and, on the other hand, a 
community deficient in formal organization 
may be highly solidaric. The reviewer be¬ 
lieves that here we are confronted with more 
than a mere matter of terminology. It seems 
that there is a tradition in rural sociology to 
assume that any kind of social relationships 
and association indicates solidarity. The 
trade-and-service-area method is really 
based on this assumption. To be fair, the 
authors of the Maryland study seem to doubt 
the validity of this assumption and are 
therefore searching, in the history of each 
community, for instances of concerted action 
which would indicate solidarity (“a high 
degree of organization,” p. 160). 

To this study may very well be compared 
the bulletin on Chilton County, Alabama, 
Douglas Ensminger, the junior author of 
the Alabama study, being also a co-author 
of the Maryland study. This is a very 
appealing, well-written and well illustrated 
account of neighborhoods and communities 
in a county in central Alabama. 

A series of 18 maps demonstrates the in¬ 
congruence of political boundaries, service 
areas of various kinds, and neighborhoods 


and communities. The maps also support the 
contention that the service area method was 
not suitable for this county (pp. 72-80) and 
that the “neighborhood-cluster method,” al¬ 
though still somewhat arbitary, furnished 
definitely more satisfactory results. It seems 
that the people themselves in referring to 
the neighborhoods as “communities” express 
an important sociological difference between 
the village-hinterland “community” and the 
“neighborhood”: the latter alone is an all¬ 
comprising primary group or Community 
(Gemeinschaft) in the specific sense of a 
social union based on kinship, neighborliness 
and spiritual/mental affiliations. The study 
lists tradition (habituation) as the most im¬ 
portant neighborhood tie, church next, and 
kinship third, while the larger so-called com¬ 
munity is much more or perhaps essentially 
determined by interests and represents 
therefore in the mind of rural folk merely a 
segment of the larger Society (Gesellschaft), 
of the world of business and politics, of 
special interest groups and imposed insti¬ 
tutions. The description of one community 
(p. 29 ff.) indicates that the social relations 
between farmers and villagers are primar¬ 
ily commercial, skillfully nursed by the 
Kiwanis Club and other organizations of the 
villagers. The descriptions of the communi¬ 
ties give as good an idea of social life in the 
county as can be expected from such a first 
survey. They are complemented by some 
general information on the county, its popu¬ 
lation and its economic and political con¬ 
ditions. The latter section contains interest¬ 
ing observations on certain peculiarities of 
local government (pp. 70-71) which can 
very well be recommended as a model for 
other community descriptions. There is also 
an able discussion of leadership in the vil¬ 
lage centers. Questionable, however, seems 
the value of the “reasons given, why cer¬ 
tain persons became leaders”; an inquiry 
into the fcctual mechanisms of leadership 
selection would be much better than the 
recording of people opinions. Incidentally, 
the analysis appears to move in a circle 
when the fact that a person holds offices in 
organized groups is given as a reason for his 
being considered a leader. 
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The very short section on geography 
(p. 69) does not come up to the standard of 
the rest of the study (even the language is 
faulty—referring to the North-South direc¬ 
tion as “vertical" and “up-and-down") and 
arouses the desire that those who undertake 
to write on the geography of their county 
consult some good book on cultural geog¬ 
raphy before setting out on this task. 

The study by Leonard and Loomis of a 
Spanish-American farm village in New 
Mexico belongs in a different category. It is 
one of six studies of rural communities in 
various parts of the country selected as 
samples representing various degrees of 
community stability. It dealB with a cul¬ 
turally stable community involved in an al¬ 
most hopeless struggle against the impact 
of an economically stronger and technolog¬ 
ically superior culture. It is a contribution 
to the understanding of the peculiar cul¬ 
tural values of what often is regarded as a 
backward and inefficient people in our midst. 
Both authors were already well acquainted 
with Spanish village life in the West and 
both were in a position to recognize its 
peculiarities by comparison with various 
types of Anglo-American rural communities. 
The strength of this study lies largely in 
the approach to the empirical object with a 
clear theoretical perception of the phenom¬ 
ena involved. In addition, this study proves 
the advantages of the “participant observer" 
technique over the often-hasty “schedule" 
method. 

El Cerrito is interesting to the sociologist 
not only as a village, resembling in social 
structure very closely the old-world villages 
of truly “community” (Tonnies) type. It iB 
also interesting as a case of transformation 
of what seems to have been a highly pa¬ 
ternalistic settlement of a few large 
ranchers with their retainers into a demo¬ 
cratic and egalitarian community of small 
farmers. Neither the loss of grazing land 
nor the consequent necessity of securing ad¬ 
ditional income by seasonal wage work at 
distant places have affected this firm group 
of closely interrelated and highly sociable 
families. Only the loss of those opportuni¬ 
ties of earning complementary income and 


the subsequent prolonged absence of young 
people on government projects seems to 
have brought about a tendency to more pro¬ 
found changes in attitudes and customs. The 
reason seems to be that this village is really 
one large, closely related kinship group, in¬ 
tegrated through a system of mutual aid 
and cooperation which develops out of an 
age old system of irrigation-farming re¬ 
quiring close cooperation with a minimum 
of formal organization. The sociometric 
analysis demonstrates clearly the prevailing 
importance of “blood-ties” and the existence 
of sub-groups for mutual aid and collabora¬ 
tion within the village. The structure, the 
value system and the attitudes of the people 
are ably described. Well chosen photographs 
and a plan of the village facilitate the 
understanding. 

Again, one would like to have a topo¬ 
graphic map added and also the geograph¬ 
ical location of families retained in the 
sociometric diagrams (which is, of course, 
difficult to achieve). Finally one would wish 
that the development of landownership and 
of the changes in the class structure had 
been treated more explicitly and systemat¬ 
ically. 

Together with the other monographs by 
Loomis and his associates this new line of 
community studies meets a very essential 
need, both from the administrative and from 
the scientific point of view. By penetrating 
to the social processes of group life among 
rural people it represents a definite step 
forward in the understanding of rural 
society. 

Rudolf Hbbbrle. 
Louisiana State University. 

Attitudes 

A study of farmers* attitudes toward 
major local agricultural and rural pro¬ 
grams* is based on the assumption that the 
attitudes and values of farm people are 
basic data for the planning and administer- 

*M. Taylor Matthews, and others. Atti¬ 
tudes of Edgefield County farmers toward 
farm practices and rural programs . S. C. 
Agr. Expt Sta. Bui. 339, 39 pp. In coopera¬ 
tion with Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Clemson, Feb. 1942. 
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ing of farm programs if team-work be¬ 
tween farm people and their agencies is to 
be most effective. After isolating, measur¬ 
ing, and comparing attitudes of approval- 
disapproval toward each program among 
different segments of the farm population, 
the study seeks an understanding of why 
the attitudes exist. Possible answers are 
found in values central to the local culture 
as well as in the reasons given by farmers 
for their attitudes. Finally, the study for¬ 
mulates some of the implications certain 
attitudes may have for planning, presenting, 
or administering specific programs or pro¬ 
posals. These suggestions generally are re¬ 
stricted to those stages of planning or of 
action at which indifference or resistance 
exists or is expected. 

Two field men interviewed a representa¬ 
tive 10 per cent sample of all farm opera¬ 
tors in Edgefield County, South Carolina. 
Each farmer's attitude toward each of 14 
activities or programs was rated on a 6- 
point scale of approval-disapproval. High 
reliability of ratings was indicated by a 
test in which the two interviewers made in¬ 
dependent ratings for one-fifth of the cases. 
Attitude-ratings, as well as reasons given 
by farmers for their attitudes, were re¬ 
lated to tenure, race, size of farm, socio¬ 
economic status (Sewell Scale), and neigh¬ 
borhood residence. In general, strong sup¬ 
port for federal agricultural programs was 
found although considerable variation ex¬ 
isted among the various programs and in 
different types of farm situations. 

Community Organization 

From a resume of the activities, accom¬ 
plishments, and blunders of individuals and 
organizations during World War 1917-18, 
the bulletin War came to the Iowa com¬ 
munity* highlights the principles which 
should help in the successful mobilization of 
communities during World War II. Survey 
of the files of the Dee Moines Register and 
other historical data reveals that the dec- 

*C. Arnold Anderson and Bryce Ryan. 
War came to the Iowa community. Iowa 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. P86 (New Series), 
pp. 217-280. Ames, Jan. 1942. 


laration of war in 1917 led to a rapid cres¬ 
cendo of patriotic ceremonies and services 
which quickly subsided by summertime. A 
new high level was reached the following 
spring. Unorganized, conflicting activity and 
failure to guide emotional forces to con¬ 
structive patterns led to waste effort. In¬ 
tegration of work through adequate com¬ 
munity representation on local war com¬ 
mittees, survey of local leadership and or¬ 
ganizations, preparation of plans to mini¬ 
mize slumps in war work, continuation of 
necessary peacetime programs, harnessing 
of emotionalism, prevention of jealousies 
and conflicts in war service, and the neces¬ 
sity of planning and organizing war activ¬ 
ities and programs now—these are “musts” 
in organizing communities so that every 
person is making a maximum contribution 
to the war effort with a minimum of 
wasted effort, time, and money. 

Farm Labor 

The Resident laborer on the sugar cane 
farm* follows a previous bulletin in which 
tUe general features of the social organiza¬ 
tion of the sugar cane plantation were de¬ 
scribed. The present study discusses the 
economic and social characteristics of lab¬ 
orers who are regularly attached to the 
sugar cane farm throughout the year. A 
third bulletin in the series is to present in¬ 
formation concerning seasonal laborers in 
cane farm operations. Interviews obtained in 
1937 from 242 resident laborer families on 
100 farms in nine parishes of Louisiana's 
sugar cane country provide the basic mate¬ 
rial for this study. The data presented in¬ 
clude: The resident laborer family, income 
of resident laborers, tenure and occupa¬ 
tional history, perquisites and credit, social 
and economic relations to the landlord, hous¬ 
ing and home conveniences, and community 
relations. Statistical tables ate used freely 
through the text. A number of photographs 
indicate the varying types of housing pro¬ 
vided resident laborers. 

'Harold Hoffsommer. The resident laborer 
on the sugar cane farm. La. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 384, 50 pp. In cooperation with the 
U. S. Dept, of Agr. University, Nov. 1941. 
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Levels op Living 

Income levels of contract beet workers in 
Nebraska < are analyzed in a study of 135 
families contracting 25 or more acres of 
beets in Scotts Bluff and Morrill counties, 
Nebraska, in 1940. Field interviews sought 
the number and age of workers, acres of 
beets cultivated and harvested, the income 
from beet work and that from other sources, 
value of perquisites furnished by the grower, 
the progress of the family in acquiring a 
home, an automobile or truck, and the edu¬ 
cation of parents and children. The capacity 
of a family to tend 25 acres of beets was 
arbitrarily chosen as the basic measure of 
fitness for “A piece-work wage high enough 
to provide a thoroughly satisfactory level 
of living for families that are able to ac¬ 
complish very little useful work would de¬ 
stroy the industry.” The total income of the 
135 families studied ranged from $693.06 
to $2,986.71, averaging $1,296.08. This in¬ 
cludes payment for work in beets and in 
other crops, WPA, and relief (a very small 
item) and the value of products and services 
furnished by the grower. Growers for whom 
77.8 per cent of the families worked pro¬ 
vided living quarters during two or more 
months of the year. Some provided land for 
a garden as well as additional farm prod¬ 
ucts. Fifty of the 136 families owned homes 
and only three families were without either 
an automobile or truck. The majority of the 
children were retarded in their schooling, 
but those over 16 years of age had had more 
educational training than their parents. 

A study of some contrasts in the levels 
of living of women engaged in farm , textile 
mill, and garment plant work* in Missis¬ 
sippi includes two groups of farm-reared 
women 17-85 years of age: (1) Those who 
had worked at least 12 months out of the 
past 2 years in one of the three textile mills 
or two garment plants selected; (2) all those 


‘Frank Miller. Income levels of contract 
beet workers in Nebraska, Neb. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 335, 23 pp. Lincoln, 1941. 

'Dorothy Dickens. Some contrasts in the 
levels of Uvmg of women engaged in farm, 
textile mill, and garment plant work. Miss. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 364, 58 pp. State Col¬ 
lege, Nov., 1941. 


who during the past year had resided in the 
home of a farm operator located within a 
10-mile radius of these five plants, provided 
that they (the women) had assisted in pro¬ 
ducing one or more farm products for sale. 
Through personal interviews with 960 wom¬ 
en eligible for the study, data were obtained 
on family composition, income, value of 
family living, recreation, education, medical 
care, and net surpluses and deficits. There 
were wide variations in levels of living in 
both industrial and farm groups. Families 
of women in garment plants and of farm 
women with owner husbands lived in less 
crowded quarters, had fewer illnesses per 
member, participated more in social organi¬ 
zations and saved more than did families of 
textile mill women and families of farm 
women with non-owner husbands. The ma¬ 
jority of women who worked in a garment 
plant lived in the open country in homes of 
farm owner husbands and fathers, while 
most of the textile mill workers lived in mill 
villages. Failure to meet family living ex¬ 
penses was common in the textile mill and 
farm non-owner groups. “Farm owner fam¬ 
ilies got along better than non-owner fam¬ 
ilies because more of them obtained extra 
nonfarm work available in the community. 
A larger part of the owner group had sev¬ 
eral cash crops which brought in money all 
during the year.” 

Population 

A study in rural poverty in Virginia 9 
classified more than one-third of the white 
and over three-fourths of the Negro farm 
families in Virginia as in a marginal group, 
namely, farm families with a gross income 
of less than $600 a year exclusive of rent, 
and nonfarm families with less than $750 
a year. These have a bare subsistence plane 
of living, both economically and culturally. 
Major emphasis was placed on size and 
composition of the marginal group, birth¬ 
rate differentials between the marginal 
group and those of higher standards, the 
origin of the marginal group, factors con- 


•W. E. Garnett and Allen D. Edwards. 
Virginia's marginal population—a study in 
rural poverty. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 335, 
166 pp. Blacksburg, July, 1941. 
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tributing to the marginal status, vertical 
social mobility and the social cost of a high 
degree of marginality. Although biological 
heredity, as well as cultural heredity, is an 
important factor in the marginal group, the 
latter has greater influence in preventing 
the advancement of youth. Besides back¬ 
ground factors, including physical setting 
and historical events, changing social and 
economic conditions have contributed to the 
increase of the marginal population. Illit¬ 
eracy, small property holdings, poor hous¬ 
ing, high birth rates, lack of medical care, 
and absence of other essentials to an ade¬ 
quate standard of living are characteristic 
of these families. 

After three years: a restudy of the social 
and economic adjustment of a group of 
drought migrants 7 in Washington is based 
on interviews with families which had been 
studied three years earlier. Fifty-seven per 
cent of a sample of 227 families included in 
the earlier study were still living in the 
same areas. The group leaving the areas 
during the three years operated less land, 
heads of families were younger and received 
less help through relief than those remain¬ 
ing. About three times as many of those 
who remained as of those who migrated had, 
at the time of the first interview, become 
identified with social institutions. Almost 
half of the farmers leaving, owned land 
when first interviewed. But since most land 
is purchased on contract by monthly pay¬ 
ments approximately equivalent to rent, 
ownership is not an important factor in 
stability. There was no consistent relation¬ 
ship between assets at time of arrival and 
permanence of settlement. Guidance in the 
investment of resources and instruction in 
agricultural methods suited to the areas 
would have helped many in making a more 
satisfactory adjustment. Sixty-one per cent 
received public assistance at some time dur¬ 
ing the 3-year period. Two-thirds (67 per 
cent) increased their net worth since 


’Paul H. Landis. After three years: a 
restudy of the social and economic adjust¬ 
ment of a group of drought migrants . Ser. 
in Rur. Population No. 7, Wash. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 407, 36 pp. Pullman, Oct. 1941. 


arriving in the State. Wages received while 
working on WPA were often invested in 
real estate instead of being used to improve 
the level of living of the family. Most of the 
settlers were satisfied with their change in 
location, commenting on the superior school 
system in Washington, better climate, low 
tax rates, and low cost of living. 

Volume and characteristics of migration 
to Arizona, 1930-39 9 studies the occupation 
before and after arrival, place of origin, 
and location in the State, stability of resi¬ 
dence, and effect upon population of the 
newcomers during the period. “Arizona, to¬ 
gether with California, Oregon, Washing¬ 
ton, and Idaho, played an important role 
during the decade 1930-39 as a temporary 
and permanent destination of people moving 
in search of more favorable economic 
opportunity.” 

Through questionnaires distributed in the 
schools, data were obtained from 13,334 
families who had come to Arizona since 
January first 1930. About one-third of the 
^migrants had previously been engaged in 
agriculture, principally in Oklahoma, Texas, 
and Arkansas: two-thirds were nonagricul- 
tural and they had come from cities all over 
the United States. Over one-half of the 
newcomers came directly to Arizona from 
the State in which they were living in 1930. 
A large proportion planned to settle 
permanently in Arizona. Lack of suitable 
employment opportunities caused much of 
the mobility of the migrants. Migration 
accounted for about one-half of the popula¬ 
tion increase of the State between 1930 and 
1940, but in that decade population growth 
and net migration was less than during the 
two preceding decades. 

The statistical supplement explains the 
methods used in compiling *and computing 
the data'. 

“Varden Fuller and E. D. Tetreau. Volume 
and characteristics of migration to Arizona, 
1930-1939. Ariz. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 176, 
pp. 294-327. In cooperation with U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Statistical supplement to volume and 
characteristics of migration to Anzona, 
1930-39. 24 pp. Tucson, 1941. 
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Miscellaneous 

Curriculum Bulletins, edited by Professor 
Hugh B. Wood, 9 ere intended to help fill the 
need for study guides, units, bibliographies, 
pupil evaluation aids, and philosophical ma¬ 
terials in social studies, language arts, 
science, mathematics, and other areas of the 
elementary and secondary school curriculum. 
Bulletin 41 is a description of the Social 
Living Course offered in the tenth grade at 
the Oregon University High School; Bul¬ 
letin 42 is a social approach to an American 
Educational Philosophy. 

Other Publications Received 
Adams, R. L. Smith, W. H., Jr. Farm 
tenancy in California and methods of 
leaMing. Calif. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 655, 
119 pp. Berkeley, 1941. Supersedes Cir. 
272, California farm tenancy and methods 
of leasing, by R. L. Adams, 1923. 

Allred, Charles E. and others. Case studies 
of agricultural cooperatives in Knox 
County , Tennessee. Rural Res. Ser. Mono. 
184, 81 pp. Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta., Knox¬ 
ville, Feb. 5, 1942. 

Anderson, W. A. The transmission of farm¬ 
ing os an occupation. Cornell Univ. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 768, 29 pp. Ithaca, Oct. 

1941. 

Brewton, John E. Shared experiences — 
Problems and practices in the small rural 
schools. 59 pp. Problems in Teacher Ed¬ 
ucation, Vol. VI. George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 1941. 
Dicldns, Dorothy. Improving levels of liv¬ 
ing of tenant families . Miss. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 365, 18 pp. State College, Jan. 

1942. 

Eckert, P. S. Father-son farming arrange¬ 
ments, Ohio State Univ. Agr. Ext. Serv. 
Bui. 219, 16 pp. Columbus, 1941. 

Food Research Institute, Publications and 
contributions 1921-41. 29 pp. Stanford 
Univ., Calif., Sept. 1941. 

Hansen, Alvin H. After the war—full em¬ 
ployment. Post-war planning. 19 pp. Na¬ 
tional Resources Planning Board, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Jan. 1942. 


*Distributed by the University Cooper¬ 
ative Store, Eugene, Oregon. 


Hobbs, Albert Hoyt Differentials in inter¬ 
nal migration. 122 pp. Univ. of Pa., Phila¬ 
delphia, 1941. 

Lambrecht, George H. and Wallin, Lyman 
W. Farm tenancy in Box Butte County , 
Nebraska. Neb. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 336, 
28 pp. Lincoln, Jan. 1942. 

McMurray, J. D. Community and neighbor¬ 
hood areas of Ross County , Ohio. 33 pp. 
Agr. Ext. Serv. Ohio Univ. Columbus, 
1941. 

McNeill, John M. and Folsom, Josiah C. 
Agricultural labor in the United States, 
1938-June 1941. 268 pp. Agricultural 
Econ. Bibliog. No. 95. (Supplements Nos. 
64 and 72) Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Washington, D. C. Feb. 1942. 
Meldrum, Gilbert and Sherburne, Ruth. 
Rural youth in Massachusetts. Mass. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 386, 8 pp. In cooperation 
with Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Amherst, Dec. 1941. 

Monroe, Day and others. Rural family liv¬ 
ing—The situation, early 1942. 65 pp. 
Bur. Home Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Feb. 23, 1942. 

Moomaw, I. W. Farm tenancy areas in 
Ohio. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta., Dept. Rur. 
Econ. Mimeo. Bui. 144, 26 pp. In coopera¬ 
tion with Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. 
Agr. Columbus, 1941. 

Raskopf, B. D. and Voltz, P. W. Farmers* 
marketing and purchasing associations in 
• Tennessee. Tenn. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 

177, 60 pp. Knoxville, 1941. 

Schoffelmayer, Victor. White gold: Way of 
life in the cotton kingdom. 64 pp. Way of 
Life Series. Row, Peterson and Co. Evans¬ 
ton, HI. 1941. 

Selective Service System. Analysis of re¬ 
ports of physical examination. Summary 
of data from 19,923 reports of physical 
examination. Medical Statistics Bui. No. 
1. Washington, D. C., Nov. 10, 1941. 

Sim, R. J. Some vanishing phases of rural 
life in New Jersey. N. J. Dept. Agr. Cir. 
327, 60 pp. Trenton, 1941. 

Slocum, Walter L. An inventory of research 
dealing with problems of population in 
the Missouri valley region. 19 pp. Mo. 
Valley Regional Planning Commission. 
Omaha, Neb., Jan. 12, 1942. 
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Standing, T. G. A descriptive study of the 
rural and small city relief population in 
Oklahoma. Okla. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 251, 
23 pp. Stillwater, Nor. 1941. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ. and 
Purdue Univ. Rural youth in southern 
Indiana. Facts about rural youth in Mon¬ 
roe Co. and Orange Co. 27 pp. Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., 1941. * 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Extension Service. How 
and to what extent is the Extension Ser¬ 


vice reaching low-income farm families . 
Ext. Serv. Cir. 376. 20 pp. Washington, 
D. C. Dec. 1941. 

U. S. Dept, of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. World war I, chronology of im¬ 
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J. Donald Edwards. 16 pp. Washington, 
D. C., Jan. 1941. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Nathan L. Whetten and Reed H. Bradford 


Good Neighbors: Argentina , Brazil, Chile , 
and Seventeen Other Countries. By 
Hubert Clinton Herring. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. x + 
381. 

Pan America. By Carleton Beals. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1940. Pp. 
xiv + 545. $3.00. 

Brazil, Land of the Future. By Stefan 
Zweig. New York: The Viking Press, 
1941. Pp. 282. $3.00. 

Central America, Challenge and Oppor¬ 
tunity. By Charles Morrow Wilson. 
New York: Henry Holt and ComDany, 
1941. Pp. x + 293. $3.00. 

An endless stream of books about Central 
and South America, composed mostly of 
travelogues, is now pouring from North 
American presses. Let us hope that the peo¬ 
ples of our sister American republics will 
not form their judgments about us solely on 
the basis of these volumes. The lands, the 
peoples, and the cultures of Latin America 
are deserving of the most careful and 
scholarly study. 

Herring’s work is directed chiefly to those 
who desire to know something about what is 
to be expected from Latin America as the 
present world crisis deepens, the extent of 
Nad and fascist influence in Latin Amer¬ 
ican countries, and the effectiveness of the 


“good neighbor policy.” This is somewhat 
tangential to the professional interests of 
most rural socilogists. Also the book suffers 
from the fact that the text often degen¬ 
erates to the “smart aleck” level. But in 
spite of the orientation and presentation, 
the volume is not without value for the 
members of our group. In the first place it 
contributes materially to an understanding 
of the influences of the Spanish and Por¬ 
tuguese cultural heritages in Latin Amer¬ 
ica, lands in which some one hundred mil¬ 
lion rural Americans reside. One who con¬ 
siders the respective influences of race, 
geographic environment, and man-made en¬ 
vironment or culture has an excellent lab¬ 
oratory in Latin America. In setting the 
stage for discussing the major topic Her¬ 
ring’s book brings out the fundamental sim¬ 
ilarities of social life brought about in 
climates ranging from the frigid zones of 
the high Sierras, the sweltering jungles of 
the tropics, and the unbroken pampas. This 
is accomplished among racial types repre¬ 
sentative of white, black, and red branches 
of mankind. Although not urged by the 
author, he has proved a strong case for 
cultural determinism. 

The elements in the cultural heritage, 
“the long arm of Spain” in Herring's ter¬ 
minology, are five: (1) dignidad, not merely 
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dignity but “a setting of attitudes which go 
with graded ranks;” (2) the latifundia; 
(8) “Spain taught . . . the lessons of bad 
government;” (4) the Catholic Church; and 
(5) colonial status. The overwhelming in¬ 
fluence of the Spanish American family is 
omitted from the list. Of the five, the dom¬ 
inating influence of the latifundium is 
stressed most; and for nearly every country 
there is at least a brief analysis of the 
social effects of the large-scale agricultural 
units. 

Beal’s plea for a well-defined policy for 
securing sources of supply for basic stra¬ 
tegic materials is, or was, well taken. His 
urging that much of this be done by the 
development of complementary economic re¬ 
lationships between the Americas, although 
by no means original with him, is also valid. 
But few readers of the present day will 
have the time or the patience to follow 
through the very involved, often needlessly 
complicated pages that lead him to his 
conclusions. 

As is to be expected from the title, 
Zweig’s is more of a literary than a scien¬ 
tific effort. The rural sociologist will find in 
this idyllic venture nothing to rank with the 
exposition in Roy Nash's The Conquest of 
Brazil , or even Kelsey’s Seven Keys to 
Brazil. Such sociological materials as the 
volume contains are hardly to be given 
serious attention. For example, in speaking 
of the speed with which the Brazilian popu¬ 
lation has absorbed the Italian, German, 
Slav, Japanese, and Armenian immigrants 
(pp. 122-123) Zweig is obviously much more 
“bullish” than is President Gertulio Vargas. 
Only one whose knowledge of Brazil was 
limited to a few of the more accessible 
parts could hold (p. 136) that “the funda¬ 
mental elements of building its culture are 
nevertheless imported entirely from Eur¬ 
ope.” “Criminal types” (p. 141) no longer 
are important in the pages of sociological 
literature although through the operation of 
cultural lags, they continue to fill the pages 
of fiction and biography. 

Wilson’s book, although still to be classed 
in the category of travelogues, has much to 
recommend it over most writing about Latin 
America. The journalist author has realized 


the primary role of agriculture in Latin 
American economies; he has not confined 
himself to the cities, but rather has visited 
the rural communities; and although pre¬ 
senting the usual cursory treatment of 
items that appeal to the tourist, he has set 
aside a substantial portion of the little 
volume for a brief history and short sum¬ 
mary statement relative to the principal 
agricultural products of the Middle Amer¬ 
icas. The student of rural society will gain 
much more from this volume than from 
the customary ill-conceived and poorly ex¬ 
ecuted record of a fleeting journey to the 
capitals of our sister republics of the 
Americas. 

T. Lynn Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 


Inside Latin America. By John Gunther. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1941. 
Pp. xi + 498. $3.50. 

The ABC of Latin America. By Frank 
Henius. Philadelphia: David McKay 
Company, 1942. Pp. vii -f 134. $1.60. 
South America. By J. B. Trend. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. 128. 
$ 1 . 00 . 

The Forgotten Village. By Herbert Kline 
and story by John Steinbeck. New 
York: The Viking Press. 1941. Pp. 143. 
$2.50. 

Economic Defense of Latin America. By 
Percy W. Bidwell. Boston: World 
Peace Foundation, 1941. Pp. 96. $.50. 
These five books are a few of the many 
that are streaming from the printing 
presses these days on the general topic of 
Latin America. It appears as though pub¬ 
lishers and writers alike have decided to 
capitalize on the national concern for hemi¬ 
sphere solidarity. 

Inside Latin America is written by one 
of the world’s foremost political reporters, 
author of the two previous books entitled 
Inside Europe and Inside Asia. It is based 
on a recent trip by the author through all of 
the 20 Latin American republics (Porto 
Rico and Trinidad in addition), and at¬ 
tempts “to give a picture of the political 
situation in each Latin American country, 
an appraisal of its personalities, and a sur- 
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▼ey of its more pressing problems/' "It is a 
job of reporting above all, as were Inside 
Europe and Inside Asia,” 

Probably the outstanding contribution of 
the book is its intimate sketches of prom¬ 
inent personalities in each of these coun¬ 
tries. The author managed to visit per¬ 
sonally 17 out of the 20 available Latin 
American presidents, or acting presidents, 
and to see 18 of the 20 foreign ministers. 
He writes in an interesting journalistic 
style and no doubt his book will create a 
great deal of interest in Latin America on 
the part of the American people. 

The reviewer is somewhat skeptical, how¬ 
ever, concerning the enthusiasm with which 
the book might be received in Latin Ameri¬ 
can countries. The author set for himself 
an almost impossible task in attempting to 
interpret adequately, on the basis of a single 
trip, the life and politics of 20 different 
countries, each having a separate and dis¬ 
tinct political and social background. He, 
of course, was obliged to choose characters 
whose points of view it seemed advisable to 
emphasize. Therefore, many may disagree 
with his appraisal of the issues involved. 
The short space of time devoted to gather¬ 
ing the data naturally made it impossible 
to verify many of the first-hand impres¬ 
sions which such a reporter would receive. 

Furthermore, his style of writing, while 
interesting, shows a tendency to emphasize 
the spectacular, and may not be too well 
received by the people whose behavior he 
attempts to depict. A few of his chapter 
headings, for example, tend to illustrate 
this tendency. Chapter 11 dealing with Co¬ 
lombia is entitled "Hail Colombia”; Chap¬ 
ter 12 is called "The High Cost of Vene¬ 
zuela”; and Chapter 17 is tagged "Chile 
Getting Hot.” Obviously such labels are de¬ 
signed to appeal to the American public 
rather than to present an accurate picture. 

The principal contribution of the book in 
the present crisis will be to arouse the in¬ 
terest of the American public in Inter- 
American relations. 

The ABC of Latin America is merely a 
compilation of "facts” concerning the var¬ 
ious Latin American countries. The data 
were secured mostly from publications and 


information from the State and Commerce 
Departments of the United States and from 
the Pan-American Union. Each of the 20 
countries forms a separate chapter of the 
book, and each chapter contains materials 
on the following topics: physical data, gov¬ 
ernment, population, cities, occupations, and 
travel. 

South America is written by a professor 
of Spanish in the University of Cambridge 
and contains 5 chapters entitled as follows: 
1, Spanish and Portuguese Americans; II, 
Discovery, Colonization, and Independence; 
III, Conditions of Life; IV, Literature and 
the Arts; V, Pan-Americanism. Oboviously, 
this is a wide range of subject matter for 
such a small book. Chapter III, for example, 
consists of 30 pages; and in this short space 
is included a discussion of the social and 
economic conditions in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, and Uruguay; together with 
a concluding treatise on the prospects for 
the future. The section of this chapter on 
Mexico receives most attention, consisting 
j)f about 6% pages, of which 3 pages con¬ 
sist of quotations from Stuart Chase, Robert 
Redfield, and Fraua Tannenbaum. 

The Forgotten Village is a collection of 
136 photographs from the film of the same 
name, directed by Herbert Kline with a 
story by John Steinbeck. The general theme 
depicts the coming of medicine to an isolated 
mountain village in Mexico. The pictures 
are excellent and the story is dramatic. The 
story was written first and then carried for 
nine months, "on and off the trails of 
Mexico,” searching for a village and a set¬ 
ting which would amply illustrate the nar¬ 
rative. The result is a powerful illustration 
of the clash of custom, tradition, and isola¬ 
tion with the forces of modern sanitation 
and education. 

Economic Defense of Latin America is 
number three of a pamphlet series edited by 
S. Shepard Jones and published by the 
World Peace Foundation. It is a concise 
statement of the economic problems in¬ 
volved in western hemisphere defense. The 
work is divided into five chapters as follows: 
I, War and the Monroe Doctrine; II, Pro¬ 
paganda and Politics; III, German Eco¬ 
nomic Penetration; IV, The Weapons of 
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Economic Defense; V, The Fallacy of Hem¬ 
isphere Self-Sufficiency. 

The author depicts clearly the economic 
impact of the war on the South American 
countries and points to some suggested 
methods of promoting more adequate trade 
relations. While mostly concerned with in¬ 
tra-hemisphere relations, his concluding 
chapter emphasizes the necessity of prepar¬ 
ing now for a revival of trade on a world¬ 
wide scale as soon as the war is over. 

One minor error was observed by the re¬ 
viewer. On page 10 the author states that 
the six largest Latin American cities are 
Buenos Aires, Eio de Janeiro, Mexico City, 
Santiago, Montevideo, and Havana. He ap¬ 
parently overlooked one of the four cities in 
Latin America having more than a million 
inhabitants, namely, Sa5 Paulo in Brazil. 

N. L. Whetten. 
University of Connecticut. 

Training and Recruiting of Personnel in the 
Rural Social Studies. By Theodore W. 
Schultz assisted by Lawrence W. Witt. 
Washington: American Council on Ed¬ 
ucation, 1941. Pp. 340. $3.00. 

In its more important features this vol¬ 
ume is a cooperative study, planned and 
supervised by an advisory committee of the 
American Council on Education, financed by 
the General Education Board, and prepared 
by the authors with effective help as to ma¬ 
terials and criticism supplied by a consider¬ 
able number of rural social scientists in the 
land-grant institutions of higher learning, 
the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, the Civil Service Commission, and 
several other universities and agencies. In 
the preface, the chairman of the advisory 
committee, E. G. Nourse, says of the docu¬ 
ment that it “represents a more compre¬ 
hensive and penetrating examination of the 
widely ramified aspects of the problem of 
recruiting, training, and maintaining per¬ 
sonnel in the rural social science field than 
has ever before been made available.” 

The volume consists of eight chapters 
grouped under three parts, and then are 
five appendixes, some of them more than 
usually interesting for this part of a book. 
The first part deals with the general fea¬ 


tures of recruiting and training rural social 
science personnel in what is really a sum¬ 
mary of findings and recommendations of 
the entire study. The second part is a de¬ 
tailed presentation of the departmental and 
institutional organization, financial support, 
existing personnel resources and the recruit¬ 
ment and training of personnel for agricul¬ 
tural economics and rural sociology in the 
land-grant colleges and universities. In the 
third part of the book a somewhat parallel 
situation is studied with regard to agricul¬ 
tural economics and rural sociology in the 
Federal Government. 

The treatment is candid and factual. In 
its essential thesis it is merely a substantial 
elaboration and justification of the widely 
held hypothesis that while the rural social 
studies have in the past quarter of a cen¬ 
tury made impressive strides in every re¬ 
spect they are still far from the stature of 
full maturity and the degree of recognition 
and support which their importance de¬ 
serves. The major emphasis is, as the title 
implies, upon how quality of personnel, pres¬ 
ent bu^ particularly future, can be improved 
upon, and how it can and should be more 
adequately trained for its task. These are 
more basic problems than the thoughtful 
and concerted attention hitherto given to 
them would seem to indicate. This excellent 
study should be required reading for all 
land-grant agricultural college and univer¬ 
sity presidents, deans, and directors of ex¬ 
tension; and it is to be hoped that special 
effort will be made to have these key ad¬ 
ministrators become conversant with its 
contents. Undoubtedly, it will be carefully 
studied by practically all heads of depart¬ 
ments of agricultural economics and rural 
sociology. It should prove especially valuable 
to those institutions where a program of 
graduate instruction is under way in the 
rural social studies. 

Wilson Gee. 

University of Virginia. 

War o« a Social Institution . Edited for the 
American Historical Association by 
Jesse D. Clarkson and Thomas C. Coch¬ 
ran. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xvii + 838. $3.50. 
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The American Historical Association has 
recently taken an active interest in con¬ 
temporary questions of social import. Many 
historians have turned from the interpreta¬ 
tion of the past to the interpretation of the 
present in terms of the past, and social 
scientists have been invited to present pa¬ 
pers at their meetings. These trends are 
clearly reflected in the 1939 and 1940 meet¬ 
ings of the Association, the first leading to 
a publication entitled The Cultural Ap¬ 
proach to Hietory, edited by Caroline F. 
Ware (Columbia University Press, 1940), 
and the second to the present volume. In 
1940 the main theme of the annual meeting 
was “War and Society,” and papers directly 
related to it, written both by historians and 
by social scientists, were selected for inclus¬ 
ion here. They bear upon the roots of war, 
the strategy and conduct of war, problems 
in neutrality, political and economic conse¬ 
quences of war, and the role of America in 
the current crisis. In addition to Kimball 
Young’s article on the psychology of war, 
which unfortunately slighted the intergroup, 
situation, and Malinowski’s essay on war as 
viewed in anthropological perspective, which 
introduce the papers, I personally liked best 
the analysis in Part II of the role of geog¬ 
raphy and the railway and of the relation¬ 
ships between the civilian and the military, 
including a social history of conscription. 
Sociologists will also be especially interested 
in many of the papers in Part IV, on War 
and Society, while all citizens will find per¬ 
tinent the final section on America and the 
Present War. Inevitably in a book of this 
sort, there is insufficient unity and uneven 
treatment. Though the volume is not likely 
to excite the social scientist, it has great 
symbolic significance in the highly desirable 
rapprochement of history and the social 
sciences. 

Maurice R. Davie. 

Yale University. 


The Crieie of Our Age. By P. A. Sorokin. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1941. 
Pp. 338. $3.50. 

The greater part of this book consists of 
a series of lectures (somewhat revised) de¬ 


livered by the author before the Lowell In¬ 
stitute in Boston early in 1941. Portions of 
several addresses delivered elsewhere have 
also been included. The content of the book 
as a whole is based upon the author’s four- 
volume work, Social and Cultural Dynamics, 
reviews of which have appeared in earlier 
numbers of this journal. Professional sociol¬ 
ogists interested in getting acquainted with 
Sorokin’s theories on social change should, 
of course, consult the original work rather 
than the present popular version. 

Suppose we look at this book from the 
standpoint of the lay reader for whom it is 
clearly intended. Such a reader has two 
questions on hiB mind that he would like to 
have answered: (1) what is wrong with the 
world? (2) what can we do about it? From 
the extravagant “blurb” on the jacket of 
the book he is led to believe that Sorokin is 
one of a “handful” of men who “really 
understand” what has happened to the world 
and who knows what to do about it. A glance 
at the table of contents confirms thiB belief 
^in the mind of the prospective reader; he 
sees such titles as “The Diagonsis of the 
Crisis” and “The Way Out and Beyond.” So 
he buys the book. 

Does he get satisfying answers to the two 
questions that are troubling him? In my 
judgment he does not. Sorokin’s answer to 
the first question boils down to this: the 
world is suffering from confusion and con¬ 
flict because the sensate culture-system that 
has been dominant during the past four 
centuries is now disintegrating. And why is 
it disintegrating? Because it is in the nature 
of culture-systems to be born, to grow old, 
and to die. What can we do about it? 
Nothing! That is the answer Sorokin must 
give if his “treatment” is to be consistent 
with his “diagnosis.” I do not believe these 
are the right answers, but let us assume 
that they are. I would then rffek the question: 
has the author succeeded in making the 
troubles of our time appreciably more in¬ 
telligible or more tolerable to the layman 
than they would have been had he never 
read this book. My own feeling is that he 
has not. 

Carl S. Joslyn. 

University of Maryland. 
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The Social Life of a Modem Community. 
By W, Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1941. Pp. 460. 

Deep South — A Social Anthropological 
Study of Caste and Class. By Allison 
Davis, Burleigh B. Gardner and Mary 
R. Gardner, directed by W. Lloyd 
Warner. Chicago: University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1941. Pp. 558. 

The Social Life of a Modem Community , 
the first of the six volumes of the long 
awaited Yankee City Series generalizes the 
results and discusses methods, techniques 
and the conceptual framework of the most 
intensive study ever made of a modem 
American community. Carried on by a large 
group of cultural anthropologists in the city 
of Newburyport, a Massachusetts industrial 
seacoast city of some 17,000 population 
(68% native Yankee stock), the study is 
unique in many respects. 

The authors claim that the most impor 
tant aspect of the entire research was the 
discovery of the “existence of six stratified 
social classes.” Six separate classes upper- 
upper, lower-upper, upper-middle, lower- 
middle, upper-lower and lower-lower are de¬ 
scribed in great detail in terms of biological, 
economic, associational, clique, institutional, 
ethnic and other characteristics. This class 
hierarchy is not the continuum which Amer¬ 
ican sociologists have so frequently concept¬ 
ualized and developed scales to measure. 
Neither is it a set of “ideal types.” Each 
class was “worked out empirically by direct 
observation.” For instance, empirical exist¬ 
ence of a division between upper and lower 
middle class was discovered: the former 
tended to shun fraternal orders and associa¬ 
tions with auxiliaries whereas the latter 
favored them and avoided or were excluded 
from the charitable organisations which 
were used by the upper-middle and upper 
classes to subordinate the lower classes. 

The reviewer is skeptical that such a 
symmetrical, six-cell hierarchy would walk 
out of the empirical data as it is alleged to 
have done, but the authors demonstrate its 
usefulness as a tool for investigation. The 
great contribution of the book, and it is 
truly great, is the demonstration of the im¬ 


portance of informal and formal associa¬ 
tions in the maintenance of stratification. 
Wealth and occupation were insufficient to 
determine a person's station in life, but “if 
only his social participation in family, 
clique, and association were known, he could 
be placed” by identifying him with others 
like him. 

The groups most important in determin¬ 
ing class status were in order, the family, 
the clique, and the association. After study¬ 
ing the book, readers who desire to know 
where they would place in the six-fold class 
hierarchy if they were to move to a Yankee 
city can do so by listing such things as the 
books, magazines and newspapers they read, 
types of houses they live in, possessions, 
income, occupation, ethnic background, age 
at marriage, size of family, etc., but unless 
they were sponsored by the “right” people 
they would not get into the cliques and 
associations which guard the class structure 
for the higher classes. 

In readibility, the chapters of the book 
range from those filled with statistics and 
quite monotonous analysis to the brilliant 
feature writing contained in “Profiles from 
Yankee City,” which few will be able to lay 
down. How the upper-upper “Brahmins” can 
control through the cliques and associations 
is dramatically portrayed when a member 
speaks to several key people in the lower- 
classes to put in motion a move which saved 
the fair name of the city and elected a new 
set of officers for the Veterans of All Wars, 
thus putting a stop to the practice of invit¬ 
ing strip tease artists to help raise funds. 

Although the central theme of the study 
is social stratification, rural sociologists will 
be interested in the study of expenditures 
and their social significance, the classifica¬ 
tion of the various types of formal and in¬ 
formal association, and the rules for inter¬ 
viewing. The reviewer's chief criticism of 
the book is the seemingly inordinate empha¬ 
sis placed upon the six-class system. How¬ 
ever, if the other five books of the series 
make as great a contribution as this one, 
they will be welcomed by all serious stu¬ 
dents of society. 

Deep South, a study of Natchez, a Mis¬ 
sissippi town of some 10,000 population, one 
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half of which are Negro, and the Burround- 
ing rural plantation population, two-fifths 
of which is Negro, was made by anthropol¬ 
ogists who had assisted in the Yankee City 
study. Perhaps the greatest advantage 
which these investigators had over those 
who have previously studied the class and 
caste structure of the Delta civilization was 
the group nature of the investigation itself. 
Two married couples, one Negro and the 
other White, lived in the area of investiga¬ 
tion two years, during which time it was 
possible to establish rapport and distinguish 
caste and class characteristics more realis¬ 
tically than would have been possible for 
workers of only one racial group. 

The color castes are realistically de¬ 
scribed, but the reviewer was amazed at the 
“goodness of fit" of the same six-class 
hierarchy used in the Yankee City study. 
For the whites in Deep South the six-cell 
classification seems to fit even better than 
it did in Yankee City. Ingenious diagrams 
describe how the cliques and associations 
maintain these classes. Typical statements 
about each of the six classes by each class 
strengthen the authors’ contention that these 
classes are realities. Thus lower-middle class 
people claim that they, themselves, are “we 
poor folk,” but that upper-middle class are 
“People who think they are somebody,” and 
lower-lower class people are “No ’count 
lot.” The means of analyzing cliques, which, 
it should be emphasized, are all important 
in determining class structure, are de¬ 
scribed. Although the reviewer is skeptical 
of the six-cell class system, the book is a 
“must” for the non-southern rural sociolog¬ 
ist who wants to understand the rural and 
urban society in the Delta area. Economic 
and social relationships in the plantation 
economy are described and recent data on 
the influence of New Deal programs are 
included. 

Charles P. Loomis. 

Harvard University. 


Case Studies of Consumers’ Cooperatives. 
By Howard Haines Turner. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 
330. $2.50. 

Dr. Turner raises a methodological con¬ 


undrum: How can one seek clues on the 
future of the cooperative movement in the 
United States in a study of two atypical co¬ 
operatives? The inevitable attitude on the 
part of the reader is a skeptical one, a con¬ 
tinuing judgment as to what conclusions 
may properly be drawn from such samples. 
He has investigated cooperative successes 
at Maynard, Massachusetts and the Central 
Cooperative Wholesale at Superior, Mich¬ 
igan, serving the “Upper Lake Region” of 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. The 
cases are parallel in their origin: in a “class¬ 
conscious labor movement” of essentially 
Finnish immigrants, in their primary group 
origins, and in their subsequent reluctant, 
necessary adaptation to the larger com¬ 
munity. In these common origins seems to 
be their strength—the necessity for good 
purchasing power, their isolated social 
world, their unique social philosophy. 

The main purpose of hiB study is to dis¬ 
cover whether cooperatives really provide 
American consumers with the advantages 
^suggested for them, and if they are ad¬ 
vantageous, will they grow. He established 
with his case studies, that the consumers do 
benefit in terms of money saved and expe¬ 
rience in a democratic process. Clearly, Dr. 
Turner points out that efficiency is the 
basis for the continued existence of the co¬ 
operatives and in this sense there is direct 
competition with private enterprise, and 
therefore a soiling of hands. One looks in 
vain among the samples cited for a radical 
departure in employer-employee relations. 
Although Moscow could wire the Coopera¬ 
tive Central Exchange for funds in 1929 
and arouse feverish debate, the member 
cooperators expected the manager and clerk 
of their particular store cooperative to work 
84 hours a week. 

The middle class, and more accurately 
those assimilated to our culture, seem to 
have appropriated the cooperative move¬ 
ment under the aegis of the recent depres¬ 
sion. Dr. Turner points out the necessity for 
a study of this new development. These 
later cooperators have apparently adopted 
it either for monetary reward, or as the 
white hope of the future. The experience of 
the Finns would indicate that cooperatives 
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without the dynamic of a common social 
enthusiasm are doomed to failure. The whole 
program of cooperative education attempts 
to preserve these values. While, for those 
men who see the end of all wars via coopera¬ 
tion, the history of bitter exclusion of all 
other nationality groups from control of 
Finnish cooperatives is a hard dose. 

The conclusions drawn are sane—surpris¬ 
ingly so if one is alert to the zeal of the 
author. They are in line with the conclusions 
of Leonard C. Kercher in Aspects of Con¬ 
sumers’ Cooperation (See December 1941 
issue of Rural Sociology.) Dr. Turner’s 
conclusions are based upon a brief analysis 
of the factors making for success in the 
cooperatives he studied and upon the social 
trends which may or may not make possible 
the fulfillment of the necessary conditions. 
Upon these trends, hinges the fate of 
cooperatives. 

Luella M. DuWors. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Cooperation: A Christian Mode of Industry. 
By Edgar Schmiedeler. Ozone Park, 
New York: Catholic Literary Guild, 
1941. Pp. 218. $1.50. 

This little handbook makes excellent read¬ 
ing for those unacquainted with the philos¬ 
ophy and history of cooperatives in Europe 
and America; those familiar with the field 
will find nothing startlingly new. The theme 
is skillfully handled with the result that an 
old topic is presented in a refreshing man¬ 
ner; one never becomes bored with a con¬ 
glomeration of statistics or by an overly- 
aggressive argument designed to overwhelm 
the unconvinced. The roots of cooperation in 
rural life, commonly termed mutual aid, 
urban institutional counterparts, and cur¬ 
rent governmental agencies are neatly de¬ 
picted. Brief case studies drawn from var¬ 
ious parts of the country are to the point. 
There are no footnotes, nor a substantive 
bibliography, nor even an index, but some¬ 
how they are not missed in this popular 
style of writing. Jhe reviewer sees no point 
in the strictures against capitalism and the 
existing economy in the opening chapter for 


they add nothing to the theme and raise 
issues irrevelant to the book. 

John Useem. 

University of South Dakota. 


The Social Organization of the Western 
Apache. By Grenville Goodwin. Chi¬ 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. xvi + 701. 

The Apache Indians, formerly less known 
to most of us than their namesackes of the 
Paris slums, have been written up lately in 
a number of volumes. Most interesting of 
these to sociologists are Dr. Morris Opler’s 
“An Apache Life-way” and the monograph 
here under review. The fact that both are 
published in the Ethnological Series of the 
University of Chicago Publications in An- 
thropolgy shows that there is little or no 
overlapping between them. They describe 
different divisions of the Apache, apparently 
no more alike than Apache and Navaho. 
Moreover, Opler covered economics and re¬ 
ligion as well as social relationships, all in 
the framework of a life history; while Good¬ 
win confined himself rather strictly to social 
patterns. 

None of the 700 pages in this book is 
wasted. The nature of the intricate ter¬ 
ritorial groups is painstakingly worked out. 
After a historical review, kinship groups 
are similarly analyzed; then other social 
relationships. A rather full stock of prim¬ 
itive social customs is presented: matrilineal 
clans, levirate, sororate, avunculate, cross¬ 
cousin marriage, mother-in-law avoidance. 
But these are not merely put on record for 
one tribe more. Out of the meticulous de¬ 
tail emerges a picture of Apache life so 
clear that these museum pieces lose their 
fantastic look and compose into a way of life 
as natural as any other. 

The author died before the book was quite 
finished, and it was seen through the press 
by several of his teachers and associates. 
The quality of this life work, unfortunately 
cut short, is illustrated by what at first 
might appear to be a fault in the book—the 
lack of a bibliography. Actually the data are 
almost exclusively based on original inquiry 
in the field, so that the few references to 
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other publications can be left quite well to 
footnotes. 

Edwin G. Burrows. 
University of Connecticut. 


From Relief to Social Security. By Grace 
Abbott. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. Pp. viii -f 388. $2.50. 

This book is a compilation of addresses, 
journal articles, and testimony before var¬ 
ious Congressional committees of the late 
Grace Abbott, covering in the main the 
period of the 1930’s. Since it is doubtful if 
any other professional social worker had 
comparable influence upon the formation of 
public policies during the hectic period fol¬ 
lowing the economic collapse of 1929, these 
assembled papers will carry more than UBual 
interest as documenting a period of supreme 
importance in the history of public welfare. 

Miss Abbott was especially interested in 
child welfare, and more space is devoted to 
this theme than to any other. However, she 
has considerable to say about the “tragedy 
of transients,” general relief, unemployment 
insurance, and medical care under public 
auspices. Her discussion of the state and 
national, versus local responsibility for wel¬ 
fare, and the county versus the community 
as the unit for local administration, repre¬ 
sents sound judgment, and a recognition of 
the historical factors involved. 

The papers have been effectively edited 
and arranged for publication by Edith 
Abbott of the University of Chicago, sister 
of the author. 

Lowry Nelson. 

University of Minnesota. 

Statistics of Family Composition in Selected 
Areas of the United States: Volume 1, 
Detroit, Michigan; Volume 2, Boston, 
Massachusetts; Volume 3, Buffalo, 
New York; Volume 4, Chicago, Illinois; 
Volume 5, New York, New York. Pre¬ 
pared by the Division of Health and 
Disability Studies of the Bureau of 
Research and Statistics of the Social 
Security Board. Washington, D. C.: 
1941-1942. 

These volumes consist of a series of basic 
tables on family composition in five cities of 


the United States, based on the National 
Health Survey made in 1935-36 by the 
United States Public Health Service. In that 
survey schedules were obtained from a 
house-to-house canvass of nearly 740,000 
households, of which 703,000 were in urban 
and 37,000 in rural areas. In 1937 these 
schedules were made available to the Bu¬ 
reau of Research and Statistics of the Social 
Security Board. With the cooperation of 
WPA workers, these schedules were studied 
and tables prepared showing family compo¬ 
sition according to size, type, age of mem¬ 
bers, gainful workers, employment status, 
occupation, income, housing, race, nativity, 
and education. 

These data are of value to statisticians 
and research workers in many fields of 
social science and public administration be¬ 
cause they reveal relationships not available 
from published census data, and are based 
on a year midway between the 1930 and 
1940 censuses, thereby making possible a 
more exact understanding of changes that 
occurred during that decade. 

Forthcoming volumes will include com¬ 
parable tables on family composition for the 
cities of Cleveland, Los Angeles, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pittsburgh, and St. Louis, as well as 
for the aggregate urban and rural samples. 
Since all of these are primarily Bource 
volumes, it may be of interest to know that 
analytical papers on data of the family 
composition study for all areas combined 
are being published in the Social Security 
Bulletin. 

Henry G. Stetler. 
University of Connecticut. 

Elementary Education of Adults. By Ruth 
Kotinsky. New York: American Asso¬ 
ciation for Adult Education, 1941. Pp. 
xii -)- 205. $1.50. 

The Extension of University Teaching . By 
Jaxqes Creese. New York: American 
Association for Adult Education, 1941. 
Pp. vii + 170. $1.25. 

Education in a Democracy. Edited by New¬ 
ton Edwards. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xl + 160. 

The Farmer in New Zealand. By G. T. 
Alley & D. O. W. Hall. Wellington, New 
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Zealand: The Department of Internal 
Affairs, 1941. Pp. x + 156. 5 shillings. 

Elementary Education of Adults is a vol¬ 
ume in the publishers series on the social 
significance of adult education by Miss 
Kotinsky, and is a report on the work being 
done to eradicate functional illiteracy. But 
the volume is more than a survey. It is also 
a constructive critique. She does not spare 
the former limited conception of this area 
of educational effort, nor the still too com¬ 
mon divorce of the reading materials from 
the experiences of adult life but notes ap¬ 
provingly better methods that have been 
developed. There are a number of skillfully 
used anecdotes, including several dealing 
with rural situations and the contributions 
made by extension agents. 

Mr. Creese’s volume, the twenty-seventh 
in the same series as Miss Kotinsky’s, is an 
excellent description and evaluation of uni¬ 
versity extension in those areas not dealt 
with by previous volumes in the series. After 
giving the general background it deals with 
extension education for professional groups. 
There is an interesting chapter on the Uni¬ 
versities in the National Defense Program. 
Since the rural aspects of extension were 
covered in Russell Lord’s The Agrarian 
Revival, there is nothing but general inter¬ 
est for the rural sociologist in this well- 
written volume. 

Education in a Democracy contains eight, 
somewhat integrated, lectures by the Edu¬ 
cation Faculty of the University of Chicago 
delivered during 1940-41 under the Wal¬ 
green Foundation for the Study of American 
Institutions. As is always the case in such 
collections the contributions are of uneven 
merit. If the volume has any value at all it 
would be to acquaint laymen with some of 
the commonplaces of educational thinking 
and with a few of the straw men some edu¬ 
cators are still accustomed to set up to knock 
down. Most of the authors have done far 
better work elsewhere than they have in this 
volume. If the authors have any knowledge 
of the rural implications of their theme 
they successfully conceal it. 

The Farmer in^New Zealand is a meaty, 
excellently written volume. It is one of 
thirteen Centennial Survey Studies spon¬ 


sored by the dominion government “to pre¬ 
sent a comprehensive picture of the national 
development" in the first century of its his¬ 
tory. On the very first pages there is an 
interesting discussion of the influence of the 
culture on farm management. The way in 
which agriculture became also a way of life 
in New Zealand is sketched against the 
changing social and economic background. 
The last chapter, The Farmer and the 
World, is a far ranging thoughtful discus¬ 
sion with several allusions to American 
sources. The last paragraph is worth 
quoting: 

“In the past the farmer has been the 
leader in New Zealand society. Today his 
leadership is more hesitant. World markets 
have moved against him, and his costs are 
rising. He is prone to seek a political solu¬ 
tion for problems fundamentally economic. 
In this he has shown the realism that might 
have been expected of him, for throughout 
the modern world economic problems are 
everywhere shaping the policies of states, 
both internal and external. Yet the real wel¬ 
fare of the farmer is in his own hands.” 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Three Virginia Frontiers. By Thomas P. 
Abernathy. Louisiana: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1940. Pp. 96. $1.60. 
Democracy in the Middle West 1840-1940. 
By Jeannette P. Nichols and J. G. 
Randall. New York: D. Appleton-Cen- 
tury Company, 1941. Pp. 117. $1.26. 

One of the major benefits derived from 
the relatively recent attempt made by some 
historians to explain historical phenomena 
in terms of one or two fundamental factors 
has been the flow of constructive criticism 
that followed. To this category belong the 
monographs listed above, each of which is 
concerned with the development of democ¬ 
racy in America. 

Doctor Abernathy shows that, if Amer¬ 
ican democracy was the product of the 
frontier, it developed only after many op¬ 
posing factors were disposed of. He points 
out that the early colonists in Virginia con¬ 
stituted a highly stratified society in which 
the aristocracy was strongly intrenched by 
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virtue of its wealth, political control and the 
general acceptance of the then prevailing 
English institutions and traditions. As the 
frontier moved westward, first to the Pied¬ 
mont, later to the Virginia Valley and 
finally to Kentucky these institutions and 
traditions persisted largely because the land 
was never free and because the aristocracy 
led the way. Democracy did not flourish on 
the frontier and perhaps this was fortunate 
since early democratic leaders desired the 
unobstructed rule of the majority. 

Democracy in the Middle West consists of 
a series of essays covering different periods 
in the history of the Middle West. The first 
is entitled “The Advance into the Middle 
West.” The author points out that, while the 
influence of the frontier was not premed¬ 
itated, the power exercised by the old, popu¬ 
lous and wealthy areas from which the set¬ 
tlers came was planned in advance and had 
a tremendous effect upon the institutions 
developed in the Middle West. 

The second essay covers the period from 
1840 to 1865 and is entitled “Regionalism 
and Democracy in the Middle West.” The 
reader becomes impressed with the impor¬ 
tance of regionalism and the emotional char¬ 
acter of the democracy which did exist. 

“Contradictory Trends in Middle Western 
Democracy” continues the history of the 
Middle West from 1865 to 1900. This was a 
period of uncertainty during which the 
Middle West composed as it was of a hetero¬ 
geneous population, attempted to reconcile 
individual freedom and common welfare. 

The Middle West of the twentieth cen¬ 
tury is analyzed in the concluding essay 
entitled “Our Own Middle.West.” The sec¬ 
tion is now characterized by its insistence 
upon governmental control, its class con¬ 
scious and articulate farmers, and finally 
its democratic conservatism. 

Walter C. McKain, Jr. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
The United States Dept, of Agriculture. 


Agncultural Finance—Principles and Prac¬ 
tice of Farm Credit. By Wm. G. Mur¬ 
ray. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State College 
Press, 1941. 

It was not so many years ago when 


were heard the first demands for farm re¬ 
lief. The problem of farm relief was a large 
one and the need for improvements in credit 
facilities was only one phase of it. There 
was also the fact of low prices and agricul¬ 
tural surpluses caused by faulty distribution 
and over-production. But the need for better 
credit was always present in the minds of 
farm leaders. Their efforts toward that end 
are dramatically described in the title of a 
book by Clara Eliot—“The Farmers' Cam¬ 
paign for Credit.” 

There have been great improvements 
since the campaign began. In fact, it can 
almost be said that the campaign is won 
and the credit problem of the farmer has 
been solved. Not perfectly as will be brought 
out, but sources of credit have been pro¬ 
vided for all the farmer’s needs. 

There have inevitably been many books 
written since this movement started. Some 
of these were done when information was 
inadequate and before changes were made; 
they are, therefore, out-dated. There has for 
several years been a need for a text book 
wliich was authoritative, up-to-date and 
readable. Such a book iB to be found in the 
one under present discussion. The author 
has gathered, summarized and presented 
material through the whole field of farm 
finance. 

The book is divided, logically enough, into 
two parts: the first part is concerned with 
the general principles of farm credit; the 
second describes existing agencies which 
lend credit to farmers. 

There are several chapters in the first 
part which are of especial interest to the 
economist, notably Chapter 5. This chapter 
describes what the author calls marginal 
analysis; an application of the well-known 
concept of the margin to borrowing by 
farmers. It may very well be that produc¬ 
tion, short of the optimum, may be caused 
by using .too little credit as well as by bor¬ 
rowing too much. Other useful chapters in 
this part describe analysis of the balance- 
sheet and the income statement. 

Part two contains a description of cur¬ 
rently active lending agencies. The Farm 
Credit Administration naturally attra£t|'$|ie 
greatest portion of the author's attention. 
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But the emergency services, such as the 
Farm Security Administration, Tenant Pur¬ 
chase Loans, and similar services, are also 
adequately described. 

The book not only describes the credit 
agencies which comprise the Farm Credit 
Administration, but it analyzes them as to 
their strong and weak points. For example, 
the author says that the original goal of 
the Federal Farm Loan system has not been 
reached, namely, to found a nation-wide 
system of cooperative farm mortgage credit. 
The trouble lies in the requirement that the 
stock owned by the members of the Na¬ 
tional Farm Loan Associations must be used 
by the members of the Association as secur¬ 
ity for each other’s loans. This makes the 
National Farm Loan Associations different 
from other cooperatives. 

Another drawback to cooperative success 
is the requirement that local associations 
own stock in the Federal Land Bank. The 
effect of this is to pool profits and losses to 
the detriment of those associations which 
are successfully collecting interest and loan 
payments. 

The author levies the same criticism 
against the Production Credit Associations. 
He submits as a remedy, the removing of the 
6% capital stock requirement and the insti¬ 
tuting of a nominal stock membership fee 
and the collection of an insurance fee of % 
of 1% as a guarantee fund to protect the 
association against losses. 

As accomplishments of the Farm Credit 
Administration are cited the lower interest 
rates on account of the competition from 
these cooperatives credit associations and 
the general improvement in accessibility to 
the average farmer of credit sources. 

Marc C. Leager. 
North Carolina State College. 


The Clarke—An American Phenomenon . By 
William D. Mangam. New York: The 
Silver Bow Press, 1941. Pp. x + 258. 

“The Clark book is one of the most amaz¬ 
ing stories of American economy and life 
that has ever been written. It is a document 
on the wages of greed and irresponsible 
wealth. It is powerful in its stark brevity 
and conciseness” wrote Charles A. Beard in 
the Critical Comments at the end of the 
book (p. 245). 

This is the record of the rise and the de¬ 
cline of a family. Although the author was 
a business agent to one of the sons of the 
principal character, he wrote, as E. A. 
Ross pointed out in the introduction, as one 
“animated by the same determination to find 
and fix the truth that drives the laboratory 
investigator.” (p. 1.) 

William Andrews Clark (1839-1925) 
migrated to Montana in the sixties a poor 
man. There he amassed most of his 200 mil¬ 
lion dollar fortune from the natural re¬ 
sources of the state. Clark believed that the 
only function of money was to make more 
money and to buy what he wanted. He 
wanted to be United States Senator. On the 
floor of the senate he stated his philosophy 
as he argued against a bill designed to con¬ 
serve natural resources, “those who succeed 
us can well take care of themselves.” (p. 80.) 

His family was hardly more lasting than 
his New York City mansion which, although 
it took six years to build and cost more 
than seven million, was torn down within 
two years after his death. The life story of 
each of the five Clark children is told in 
chapten two to six, inclusive. The final dis¬ 
integration of the copper king’s financial 
empire is described in chapter seven, en¬ 
titled “Finale.” 

Leo A. Haak. 

Univenity of Tulsa. 
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University of Connecticut: Nathan L. 
Whetten of the Agricultural Experiment 
Station, has been given leave of absence to 
accept a year's appointment with the U. S. 
Department of State for study and advisory 
services in Mexico. His headquarters will 
be in Mexico City and he may be reached 
through the United States embassy. He left 
for Mexico in May. 

Cornell University: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., are publishing a new textbook, 
Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organiza¬ 
tion, by Dwight Sanderson, which will be 
released by late summer. 

University of Illinois: The Illinois 
Rural Education Committee, first organized 
by John A. Wieland, Superintendent of Pub¬ 
lic Instruction, in the spring of 1939, has 
been instrumental in promoting rural school 
improvement. Encouragement for the or¬ 
ganization of the committee’s program came 
from (1) the Community Relations Seminar, 
a discussion group made up of representa¬ 
tives from approximately 60 statewide or¬ 
ganizations and agencies, and (2) the Na¬ 
tional Committee on Rural Education affil¬ 
iated with the American Country Life 
Association. 

At its quarterly meetings the committee 
considers certain phases of school reorgani¬ 
zation in Illinois rural districts. Sub-com¬ 
mittees have reported on desirable school 
district reorganization, transportation, 
teacher curriculum and supervision, school 
buildings and sites, the school and its com¬ 
munity outreach, lunch projects in rural 
schools, textbook supplies and libraries, 
rural schools and the defense program, and 
desirable rural school legislation. 

The committee has been instrumental in 
stimulating greater statewide interest in 
rural school improvement, in developing 
closer relations and better understanding 
between the statewide organizations and 
agencies which are interested in rural 
schools, taking the initiative in making de¬ 
tailed studies of school problems as a basis 
for recommended improvements, and encour¬ 
aging representatives of organizations in¬ 
terested in legislation to agree upon which 


legislation is most desirable for rural 
schools, before it is introduced into the 
legislature. 

Illinois has lost one of her great educa¬ 
tors and outstanding community leaders in 
the death of Dr. R. E. Hieronymus. He died 
December 18, 1941 at the age of 79. At one 
time he was president of Eureka College. 
For twenty-seven years he was a member of 
the faculty at the University of Illinois, 
previous to his retirement in 1932. He was 
a pioneer in the extension service of the 
Agricultural College and retired as com¬ 
munity advisor emeritus. His definition of a 
community is well-known and widely 
quoted: “A community consists rather of a 
group or company of people living fairly 
close together in a more or less compact, 
contiguous territory, who are coming to act 
together in the chief concerns of life.” D. E. 
Lindstrom writes, “It has been said of Dr. 
Hieronymus that he knew more influential 
people in the state of Illinois than any other 
man in the state. Illinois and the Nation 
have lost one of their most unique leaders 
of community organization. . . 

Louisiana State University: Professor 

T. Lynn Smith, Head of the Departments 
of Sociology and Rural Sociology, has ac¬ 
cepted a one-year appointment with the 

U. S. State Department as Rural Sociologist 
to Brazil. He is attached to the United 
States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. During 
his leave of absence from the University, 
Professor E. H. Lott will serve as Head of 
the Department of Sociology and Professor 
Harold Hoffsommer will serve as Head of 
the Department of Rural Sociology. 

National Catholic Rural Life Associa¬ 
tion: Plans have been made for four Rural 
Life Schools to be sponsored by the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference during the 
summer of 1942. 

The school at Bay St. Louis, Mississippi, 
June 7-12, will concern itself with rural 
problems of the deep South and the part the 
rural priest can play in improving con¬ 
ditions. It will be under the direction of the 
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Reverend Hubert Lerschen, pastor of St. 
Joseph's Church, Rayne, La. 

Problems of rural life in the midwestern 
plains States will be taken up at the school 
in Atchison, Kansas, June 21-26, under the 
direction of the Reverend Gilbert Wolters, 
O.S.B., of St. Benedict's College. 

The St. Louis school, directed by the Rev¬ 
erend Aloysius H. Scheller, S. J., Director 
of the School of Social Work at St. Louis 
University, will consider rural problems 
from the point of view of social charity, 
welfare agencies and youth guidance. It will 
be held July 12-17. 

St. John’s University, Collegeville, Min¬ 
nesota, scene of the fourth school, has been 
host to rural life schools in two previous 
summers. The Reverend Martin Schirber, 
O.S.B. will take charge of the sessions there. 

The schools are expected to develop among 
the clergy, the quality of leadership which 
will be vital in the period of postwar 
reconstruction. 

National Education Association: The 
1942 National Education Association Con¬ 
vention will be held in Denver, Colorado, 
June 27 to July 2. 

N. C. State College: Dr. Carle C. Zim¬ 
merman, on leave from Harvard University, 
and now with the U. S. Army, has been 
awarded the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science at the Graduation Exercises in 
Raleigh on May 9. 

Selz C. Mayo, Assistant Professor of 
Rural Sociology, received his Ph.D. from 
the University of North Carolina on June 9. 
His dissertation is entitled “Rural Poverty 
and Relief in the Southeast, 1933-1935.” 

University of North Carolina: Sloan 
R. Wayland, research assistant, has been 
appointed assistant camp manager to one 
of a number of mobile migratory labor 
camps recently established by the Farm 
Security Administration. He will be located 
near Wilmington, N. C. 

Southern Sociological Society: The 
Southern Sociological Society met in Chat¬ 
tanooga, Tennessee, April 2-4, 1942, with 


headquarters at the Reed House. There were 
section programs on population, public wel¬ 
fare and social work, teaching of sociology, 
social research, recreation, defense and re¬ 
adjustment. Professor Dwight Sanderson, 
President of the American Sociological So¬ 
ciety, and G. Ott Romney, director of recrea¬ 
tion program, Works Projects Administra¬ 
tion, delivered addresses at the evening ses¬ 
sion on Friday. Professor Sanderson spoke 
on “Community Organization for War and 
for Peace.” The membership totalled 265 and 
there were 150 registrations at the meeting. 

The newly elected officers for 1942-43 are 
as follows: 

President, Katharine Jocher, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C.; First 
Vice-President, Howard W. Beers, Uni¬ 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky.; Sec¬ 
ond Vice-President: Arthur E. Fink, Fed¬ 
eral Security Agency, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Coyle E. Moore, Flor¬ 
ida State College for Women, Tallahassee, 
Fla.; Representative on Executive Commit¬ 
tee of American Sociological Society, E. T. 
Krueger, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Members of the Executive Commit¬ 
tee (Three year terms) : W. L. Leap, Amer¬ 
ican Red Cross, Richmond, Va.; Frank D. 
Alexander, National Resources Planning 
Board, Atlanta, Ga. 

Training for the Rural Pastor: The 
Conference on Relations between Colleges of 
Agriculture and Theological Seminaries, has 
held five meetings over the past two years 
to consider the problem of better agricul¬ 
tural training for rural pastors. One of the 
recommendations relates to the giving of a 
pre-theological major in Colleges of Agricul¬ 
ture. Courses recommended for such a 
major includes at least one basic course 
(three semester hours) in agricultural eco¬ 
nomics, economics, philosophy, public speak¬ 
ing, psychology, rural sociology, and sociol¬ 
ogy; three—and preferably four—courses 
in English literature and composition; and 
one—and preferably two—courses in history 
or government. In addition, the student 
would fulfill the minimum requirements of 
the College of Agriculture, which would in¬ 
clude science (preferably chemistry and 
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biology); electives ihould include education 
and foreign language. 

Dean Chris L. Christensen, head of com¬ 
mittee of college representatives, polled the 
colleges of agriculture and found that 16 
colleges were prepared to give, and would 
list, the pre-theological major in their cata¬ 
logs; five gave approval but indicated they 
must except philosophy; and 12 indicated 
they were interested. Dr. Murray A. Leiffer 
of Garrett Biblical Institute polled the the¬ 
ological seminaries and reported that 43 
seminaries would accept students having the 
major; 33 would carry notice of this fact in 
their catalogs; and 7 would accept such stu¬ 
dents on condition that certain work be 
made up after entrance; and 6 were unable 
to cooperate. 

The conference in its five meetings drew 
representatives from 22 theological semin¬ 
aries in 12 states, 13 colleges of agriculture 
and other schools from as many states, and 
20 state and national organizations and 
agencies. Other problems raised by the con¬ 
ference were (1) on graduate training in 
agriculture for seminary graduates; (2) ex¬ 
tension service for rural church workers; 
(3) pastors' short courses; (4) financing 
the rural church; and (6) discussion mate¬ 
rials for rural church leaders. The work of 
the conference is not complete; at the last 
conference, it was unanimously voted to 
have another either in the Midwest or in the 
East. 

United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Welfare: Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Head, 
Division of Farm Population and Rural 
Welfare, has gone to Buenos Aires, Ar¬ 
gentina, for a year's stay on a special study 
for the State Department Working closely 
with the Agricultural Attach^, he will de¬ 
vote major attention to the social organiza- 
tio nof agriculture in Argentina, settlement 
patterns, population trends, standards and 
levels of living, rural-urban relationships, 
agricultural reform movements, and also 


opinions and attitudes of agricultural lead¬ 
ers on questions of Inter-American relation¬ 
ships. Dr. Conrad Taeuber will serve as 
acting head of the division while Dr. Taylor 
is away. 

With the completion of 16 years of pub¬ 
lication on January 1942, Farm Population 
and Rural Life Activitiee announces the dis¬ 
continuance of its regular publication. This 
will come as a distinct loss to its many and 
widespread readers who found it to be an 
admirable supplement to Rural Sociology. 
In the words of Dr. Carl C. Taylor, Chief of 
the Division, “It is not easy to reach this 
decision, but if we are to make our contri¬ 
bution to the war effort, we must direct our 
energies fully in that direction." 

United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Extension Service: Miss Ella Gard¬ 
ner, recreation specialist for the Extension 
Service, U.S.D.A., died suddenly on Sunday, 
March 29. Miss Gardner was ill for only a 
few hours, death resulting from a cerebral 
hemorrhage. Miss Gardner had been a mem¬ 
ber of the Federal Extension staff since July 
1935. Previous to that time for 10 years Bhe 
served as recreation specialist in the United 
States Children's Bureau, engaging even 
then in many cooperative undertakings with 
the Extension Service, particularly in the 
development of recreational leaders. During 
recent months Miss Gardner cooperated very 
actively with the Children's Bureau and the 
Office of Civilian Defense in preparation of 
two bulletins—one dealing with the care of 
children during wartime and the other con¬ 
cerned with the protection of women and 
girls from the effects of the strenuous work 
which the war imposes on farm families. A 
native of Washington, D. C., Miss Gardner 
was graduated from George Washington 
University, and took advanced work at Co¬ 
lumbia University, New York City. All who 
knew Miss Gardner realize that her passing 
will be a distinct loss to the Extension 
Service. 
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Changes In Rural Life Growing Out of the War* 

By Bryce Ryan and C. Arnold Andersonf 


Abstract 

An attempt is made to forecast effects of the war upon four aspects of rural 
life: 1) population trends and migration, 2) urbanization of rural culture, 
3) community organization, 4) the role of agriculture among the great groups 
within the nation. War will depress rural fertility by virtue of mobilization, 
urban migration, urbanization of family attitudes. Migration will be more 
diffused than in 1917-18 and greater in volume. The prospects for post-war in¬ 
dustrial conversion are favorable enough to anticipate a limited back-to-the- 
land movement. The rural community will temporarily be more integrated but 
the total effect of the war will be to increase secularization. We may anticipate 
some resurgence of nativistic nationalism, particularly in rural areas. Farmers 
as a national pressure group will find their recent favored status and subsidies 
threatened after the war. New welfare policies will probably favor the disad¬ 
vantaged groups of farmers rather than commercialized farmers. 

El intento de este papel esta hacer algunos pronosticos de los effectos de la 
guerra sobre cuatro aspectos de la vida rural: 1) las tendencias del poblacidn 
y del migracidon, 2) urbanizacion de la cultura rural, 3) organizacion de las 
communidades, 4) la parte de agricultura entre los grupos grandes a dentro de 
la Nacion. La guerra bajaria la fertilidad rural por virtud de movilizacion, el 
migracion urbano, y por urbanizacion de las actitudes de las familias. El 
migracion sera mas difundido, cuando comparado a 1917-18, y mas grande en 
tomo. Las perspectivas para el conversion industrial en el periodo despueB de 
la guerra son bastante favorable para*esparar un movimiento “regresar al 
terrano” limitado. La communidad rural sera, por un tiempo, mas mtegrada 
pero el effecto total de la guerra sera un secularizacion aMmentado. Poaemos 
esperar un resurreccion de nacionalismo nativo, particularinente en las areas 
rurales. Los labradores, cuando tornado como un grupo de presion, se encon- 
traran sus situacion, favorable recientemente, y sus subsidios, en un posicion 
muy peligroso despues de la guerra. Es probable que el plan nuevo de accion de 
bienestar se miraria con favor sobre los grupos de los labardores desvantajos 
en vez de el grupo de labradores commercial. 


Reputable sociologists, like most 
other social scientists, are loath to 
engage in forecasts on the effect of 
war upon American social structure. 
In part they are deterred by the feel¬ 
ing that “this war is different,” in 
part by an understandable profes¬ 
sional intolerance of he who would be 
a prophet. 1 Neither of these points of 
view is quite valid if sociology aspires 
to the role of science. The first is 

* Journal Paper No. J.1043 of the Iowa 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, 
Iowa. Project No. 795. 

J Department of Sociology, Iowa State 
lege. 


simply a failure to recognize a uni¬ 
versality in social processes apart 
from specific content; the second is 
an underestimation of the predictive 
value residing in accepted principles 
combined with some knowledge of 
variable influences and trends. Reli¬ 
ability of forecast must inevitably be 
less in some spheres of action than in 
others t e.g., the effects of war upon 

x Waller, in his treatment of the changes 
of attitudes during a war, has given a 
graphic description of the distaste for com¬ 
parisons with previous wars. See Willard 
Waller, War tn the Twentieth Century , 
Toronto: Macmillan, 1940. 
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class structure as compared with the 
effects on the birth rate. But the war 
crisis offers two obligations to the 
sociologist which he should not evade. 
There is first an opportunity to test 
his generalized knowledge against a 
concrete situation. The second obliga¬ 
tion is imposed by the increasingly 
important role accorded the sociolog¬ 
ist in policy determination, which 
clearly implies the estimation of 
future possibilities on a more sub¬ 
stantial basis than lay opinion, utop¬ 
ian thinking, or literal application of 
previous sequences of events. 

The importance of demonstrating 
the serviceability of sociological 
knowledge in practical action is em¬ 
phasized by the indisputable fact that 
many problems with which policy 
must deal after the war were already 
in train before the war. The war will 
bring many issues to the surface, and 
there will be a tendency to regard 
them as war products of only tempo¬ 
rary importance unless their deeper 
roots are revealed. While many of the 
events of wartime will be in the form 
of speeding up or retarding long-time 
trends, others will involve the aggra¬ 
vation of circumstances which nor¬ 
mally might have escaped general 
recognition as problems. There will 
also be many reorientations of public 
opinion, as well as events purely de¬ 
pendent upon “chance.” 

Sociologists should be relatively 
free from that emasculating mood 
which labels this war as “unique” and 
thereby discourages the accumulation 
of scientific knowledge which is per¬ 
tinent to policy formulation. While 
many of the characteristics of this 


crisis are indeed new, we can apply 
our theories to forecast some of the 
emerging social configurations aris¬ 
ing, provided certain assumptions are 
granted. In offering this partial an¬ 
alysis of the changes in American 
rural society dependent upon war cir¬ 
cumstances, we choose to assume that 
the war will be won by the United 
Nations. Moreover we assume that 
this goal will not be achieved before 
the United States has experienced 
severe strains but that it will occur 
before our social structure is so 
wrenched that it becomes inde¬ 
terminate in terms of present knowl¬ 
edge. Additional assumptions will be 
necessary in dealing with specific 
tendencies. 

The following analysis falls into 
four parts. A description of (1) pro¬ 
spective changes in population is fol¬ 
lowed by (2) a study of the types of 
cultural diffusion created or accel¬ 
erated by the war. The discussion of 
(3) changes in rural communities 
leads to (4) an attempt to evaluate 
the shifting role of agriculture in re¬ 
lation to other national groups. 

I. Population Changes 

Birthrates. The recent rapid de¬ 
cline in rural fertility will be accel¬ 
erated by the war. The aggregate 
national margin of natural increase, 
which has become dependent upon the 
fertility of rural families, will be 
diminished. This will result directly 
from military mobilization itself as 
well as from new attitudes acquired 
through wider contacts. 

The magnitude of the drop in 
births due to men entering the army 
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will depend upon the size of our 
army, the location of troops, and the 
duration of mobilization. 2 A large 
army will absorb husbands and create 
a sharp drop in the number of chil¬ 
dren in the higher birth orders. If a 
large part of the army remains in 
this country there will be more mar¬ 
riages and more conceptions during 
the war. An extended war will defer 
many marriages so long that their 
average fertility will be much below 
normal over the remaining span of 
married life. Since rural marriages 
are more fecund, the cumulative 
effect of all these influences may well 
be of greater magnitude than in a 
corresponding contingent of urban 
marriages. 

And these results would persist 
long after the war due to the changes 
in family attitudes resulting from an 
unusually large number of urban con¬ 
tacts. While we will experience the 
usual post-war spurt of births as 
soldiers return and marry and hus¬ 
bands rejoin wives, the pre-war trend 
will be quickly resumed. In fact, we 
may anticipate that the negative 
slope of the fertility trend will be 
increased. 8 Soldiers are dispropor¬ 
tionately recruited from rural areas, 
especially our regions of highest 
fertility. 4 Many of these soldiers will 
become converted to urban small- 
family attitudes and a large propor- 

*A convenient comparison of the effect of 
war upon population changes in different 
countries is given in M. Huber, La Popula¬ 
tion do la Franco pendant la Guerre , Yale, 
New Haven, 1931. 

'See Hube^, op. oit., also J. W. Innes, 
Close Fertility Trends in England ana 
Wales, 1878-1981. Princeton University 
Press, 1938. 


tion will learn contraceptive methods. 
Consequently we may expect that the 
war’s effect upon the future birth 
rates of these men will be larger than 
for urban soldiers. 

The greater volume of recruitment 
from the high fertility sections of our 
population will lead to postponement 
of more rural than urban marriages. 
The relative unavailability of jobs 
for rural women will mean that fewer 
rural couples will follow the prece¬ 
dent of urban couples in which the 
wife supports herself by a war job 
while her husband is in the army. 
There will be another slight depres¬ 
sant upon the long-run trend in rural 
fertility arising from the fact that a 
larger percentage of the pre-war 
rural youth will be killed and crip¬ 
pled, since proportionately more 
soldiers are from rural areas. 

The heavy migration to urban jobs, 
of which a large share will be un¬ 
doubtedly permanent, will have cu¬ 
mulative effects on the birth rate 
through an alteration of the rural 
age structure. The selectivity of 
youthful migrants is enhanced, in- 


4 See the second and third reports of the 
Provost Marshal General of the United 
States to the Secretary of War. These vol¬ 
umes contain detailed tabulations of the 
number of troops inducted from each state 
in 1917-18. The table on page 459 of the 
second report can be summarized succinctly. 
Of the 14 states which had more than an 
average percentage of urban population 
only 1 contributed more than an average 
percentage of its registrants to the army. 
And 25 of the 26 states contributing more 
than an average percentage of registrants 
in the army were rural states. A summary 
of the evidence showing the physical supe¬ 
riority of rural recruits can be found in 
P. A. Sorokin and C. C. Zimmerman, Prin¬ 
ciples of Rural-Urban Sociology , chapter 5, 
N. Y., H. Holt, 1929. 
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creasing still further the relative im¬ 
portance of non-productive age- 
groups in rural society. Those who go 
to the city will adopt the city’s pat¬ 
tern of family life.® Those who return 
after the war to their native rural 
sections will then have urban notions 
about contraception, and they will 
have smaller completed families than 
if they had not sojourned in the city. 
Their new attitudes and practices 
will spread among their neighbors 
more readily than would be the case 
were these practices spread only by 
the more impersonal channels of 
magazines or mail order catalogs. 
The diffusion in this manner of many 
other elements of the urban standard 
of living will raise the margin below 
which people choose not to have chil¬ 
dren when they possess the means to 
reduce fertility. In this war besides a 
heavy flow of farm youth to cities we 
are decentralizing armament plants 
into wholly rural areas. 8 The adoption 
of urban attitudes has therefore a 
double impulse. 

There are, on the other hand, cer¬ 
tain elements in the war situation 
which will stimulate a rise in rural 
fertility. During a war farmers expe¬ 
rience a greater gain in prosperity 


a W. S. Thompson’s monograph on “Aver¬ 
age Number of Children per Woman in But¬ 
ler County, Ohio, 1930” shows (page 49) 
that the excess fertility of southern-born 
couples disappears above a certain wage 
level. In view of the upward mobility among 
rural migrants with increasing duration ox 
urban residence, these data may be taken 
as indirect evidence on the question. See 
also, C. V. Kiser, “Birth Rates Among 
Rural Migrants in Cities,” Milbank Me¬ 
morial Fund Quarterly, 16: 869-81. 1988. 

'See Tolan Committee on National De¬ 
fense Migration, Hemringt, Part 16, pp. 
6544-73, 6576-6620,1941, 


than any other large group. Although 
the long trend in rising scales of 
living has been accompanied by fall¬ 
ing rates of reproduction, in the short 
run fertility of all groups is corre¬ 
lated positively with income fluctua¬ 
tions. We may therefore expect many 
farm families to have more children 
than they would have had if farm in¬ 
comes remained depressed. It is the 
higher birth orders, among families 
already established, which are most 
strongly affected by these short-run 
fluctuations. A post-war depression 
would of course depress births in 
these families. But the new couples 
formed during the post-war rise in 
marriages will have a high fertility 
rate for a short time; first births fol¬ 
low quickly upon marriage. In the 
total result, however, these factors 
favorable to higher rural birth rates 
are outweighed by those inhibiting 
births. 

Migration. The great shortage in 
wartime is labor. Having entered this 
war while there was a large unem¬ 
ployed reserve, the upswing in the 
movement of rural youth to cities has 
been more sluggish than it would 
have been otherwise, perhaps more 
so than in the last war. But there is 
every evidence that this tide has be¬ 
gun to swell. 7 We are starting with a 
larger group of “stored up” rural 
youth than in 1917, youth who have 
remained partly employed on the 
farm because of urban depression. 
Some loss of this rural population 

7 See H. B. Myers, “Defense Migration and 
the Labor Supply,” Jour. Amer. Stat. Assn. 
37: 69-76,1942. The Tolan reports contain a 
great amount of data on this question. 
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may, therefore, be regarded as just 
“catching up.” 8 Yet a long war, with 
the seemingly unlimited demand for 
labor and manpower would be more 
effective than World War I as a 
transplanter of people from farm to 
city. There is, of course, a counter 
current to rural areas resulting from 
decentralized production of muni¬ 
tions. 9 To this extent farm people 
need not move to cities in taking up 
industrial jobs. But this counter cur¬ 
rent is not to agricultural occupa¬ 
tions, and in any case, the amount of 
decentralization can be easily exag¬ 
gerated. 

The directional pattern of migra¬ 
tion during this war appears to be 
more diverse than in 1917. Industry 
has become more dispersed; more 
war plants are located in rural areas; 
and the number of major industries 
producing for war is greater. Indus¬ 
try is no longer something afar to the 
rural residents of the high fertility 
areas; the southwest, Appalachians, 
Ozarks, the intermountain basin, the 
plantations of the old South. 10 
Through the operation of the short 
distance principle of migration, the 
more scattered industries should 
draw out a larger proportion of rural 
people today. The systematic estab¬ 
lishment of vocational training 
schools, benefiting from the C.C.C. 
and N.Y.A. experience, will aid many 
rural youth to shift from agricultural 
jobs. 

•See B. L. Melvin, Rural Youth on Relief , 
Research Monograph XI, Division of Social 
Research, Works Progress Administration, 
1937. 

•See the reports of the Tolan committee. 

“See the references cited in footnote 6. 


It is difficult to estimate the extent 
of the back-to-the-land movement 
which we should anticipate after the 
war, but a number of factors will be 
operative. We do not now have, as we 
did during and after the last war 
boom, a reservoir of recent immi¬ 
grants to underbid the native rural 
laborers attracted to the cities by the 
war, discouraging them in urban oc¬ 
cupations. Increased unionism may 
also block opportunities in urban 
occupations insofar as unions estab¬ 
lish restrictive tactics and limit em¬ 
ployment through high wage policies. 
Although unions have the effect of 
decreasing employment in exchange 
for maintaining wages, this effect 
should be less in magnitude than the 
competition of immigrants after the 
last war. The technological revolution 
In agriculture which will be speeded 
up during the war, provided agricul¬ 
ture receives adequate priorities, will 
result in a much less favorable mar¬ 
ket after this war for agricultural 
labor. At the same time, the fact that 
the level of skill of industrial workers 
will be higher in 1943 or 1944 than in 
1919 may favor a more prompt ad¬ 
justment to a post-war slump in in¬ 
dustry, thus holding workers in the 
city. There is now more willingness 
by the government to assist industry 
and of industry to accept aid and con¬ 
trol. The experience in fiscal, relief, 
and subsidy policies o£ the last 15 
years should assist in cushioning the 
deflation process and minimize the 
magnitude of population shifts to be 
expected. After this war there will be 
a less insistent demand for the with¬ 
drawal of government controls over 
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industry than occurred in 1918. u We 
will profit both by our trend toward 
greater control and by the specific 
mechanisms set up during the war. 
If there is now a greater discrepancy 
in scales of living between cities and 
the more isolated rural areas than in 
1918, the rural people moving to cities 
or army today may be less willing to 
return to those rural areas than were 
their parents. 

We must also consider the possi¬ 
bility that federal agricultural pol¬ 
icies will be changed in the next few 
years in the direction of offering 
more aid to the lower income farm 
families rather than subsidies to the 
highly commercialized families. In 
the short run this should slow down 
the migration by the members of less 
prosperous families and make such 
positions within agriculture appear 
more attractive. In the long run pol¬ 
icies improving the position of low 
income farm families will increase 
the extent of their contacts with 
urbanizing influences and lead the 
young people of these families to be 
more mobile cityward. 

The final outcome will largely de¬ 
pend upon our success in the transla¬ 
tion of industry to a peace time basis. 
Failure in this operation will lead to 
an “escape to the land,” probably 
toward less commercial areas. But 
the trends in industrial-governmental 
relationships during the past decade 
offer support for a far more favor¬ 
able prognosis for industrial read¬ 
justment than would otherwise have 

“G. B. Clarksfcn, Industrial America in 
the World War, ch. 8. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin 1928. 


been possible. Our general conclusion 
is, therefore, that a smaller percent¬ 
age of the urbanward migrants will 
return to farms than after the last 
war. 

Urban-Rural Composition of the 
Population . The resultant forecast 
from the preceding discussion is that 
the percentage of the population 
which is urban will again increase in 
contrast to the slackening of the last 
census period. The more rapid decline 
in rural fertility, a relatively smaller 
return migration to rural areas after 
the war, and more governmental 
stimulus to industrial production in¬ 
dicate a definite increase in the share 
of the population living in cities five 
years after the war compared to five 
years before the war. 

But the longer run picture is less 
clear. The spread of birth control to 
areas of large families and the drain¬ 
ing off of a large part of the rural 
reservoirs of population work for a 
renewed decline in rural population. 12 
If industrial production is kept at a 
moderately high level, given the uni¬ 
versalization of birth control among 
city families, the urban population 
cannot replenish its numbers. This 
dilemma will undoubtedly bring in¬ 
creased attention to the formulation 
of a national population policy. 

Health, War devitalizes popula¬ 
tions through epidemics, overwork, 
venereal disease, and malnutrition. 
Our fortunate position away from 
the battlefield and our role as a food 
producing nation are favorable 

“National Resources Committee, The 
Problems of a Changing Population, 1988. 
Page 127 fr. 
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counterweighing conditions. The re¬ 
strictions on installment buying and 
on the availability of durable con¬ 
sumer goods should enable us to 
divert an adequate share of family 
budgets for food. 

There is a reasonable probability 
that farm people will come out of the 
war with a health position better 
than that before the war. Larger 
farm incomes, the garden and nu¬ 
trition programs, and isolation from 
epidemics are favorable. Rural sold¬ 
iers will learn better health and diet 
habits, and many of those who are 
not injured will be in better health 
than when they left home. We shall 
probably see a large program of phys¬ 
ical rehabilitation for rejected draft¬ 
ees. The school lunch program is 
apparently to be expanded. Certainly 
public health programs will be intro¬ 
duced more rapidly in rural areas 
than before the war. 

On the other hand the increase of 
venereal diseases among rural sold¬ 
iers will be especially important in 
view of the present relatively low 
incidence of these diseases in rural 
areas. The whole population must get 
along with fewer doctors. More rural 
doctors are above the age limits being 
taken by the army but a larger per¬ 
centage of them will die or become 
incapacitated by age. 18 Since rural 
communities now have many fewer 
doctors in ratio to population, the loss 
of any sizeable percentage of these 
men will be more serious than an 
equal loss in cities. Finally, the aging 

"See the forthcoming studies by K. Men- 
gelberg and the present authors and a sim¬ 
ilar study for Minnesota by Lowry Nelson. 


of the farm population due to declin¬ 
ing birth rate, a heavy migration of 
youth, and a lower retirement rate of 
older farmers will favor an increase 
in the rural crude death rate. 

Population Policy . It may be ex¬ 
pected that the war will hasten the 
serious consideration of a population 
policy for the United States. The 
prominence of manpower questions in 
public discussions will increase the 
already growing sophistication of 
Americans about demographic facts 
and trends. There will be more accep¬ 
tance of social welfare policies as a 
means to winning the war. Among 
administrators these policies are be¬ 
ing reshaped in ways that can 
readily be given a population focus. 14 
The depressing effect of the war upon 
population growth will increase our 
readiness to consider policies delib¬ 
erately oriented around questions of 
quantity and quality of population. A 
resurgence of “Nativism” after the 
war would certainly create more in¬ 
terest in this area of social action. 

While we feel incapable of being 
more definite about the particular 
policies which will develop, we offer 
one comment upon the question as it 
relates to the farm population. There 
are two opposite views on the impli¬ 
cations of population policies for 
farm people. One group regards the 
farmers, particularly the non-com¬ 
mercial ones, as a kind of hatchery or 
preserve in which the nation’s chil¬ 
dren are spawned and which should 
therefore be quarantined against 

“Alva Myrdal, Nation and Family, New 
York, Harpers, 1941, states this program 
effectively. 
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urban influences and standards of 
living. Another group of policy 
makers also recognizes the fanners’ 
distinctive role in reproduction, but 
they believe that reproduction is a 
public service and that it can be 
assured by more subtle means than 
keeping potential parents in ignor¬ 
ance of birth control or reasonable 
comforts of living. We judge that the 
policies of the Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration and the food-stamp and 
school lunch programs are likely to be 
expanded. These types of policies 
would be favored by the second group 
of advocates. This decision would be 
affected strongly by the particular 
form which a post-war nativistic, na¬ 
tionalistic movement would take, but 
it seems probable that the deep roots 
of the “American standard of living” 
preclude popular acceptance of the 
“rural hatchery” policy. 

II. Cultural Diffusion and 
Urbanization 

The widespread diffusion of urban 
family attitudes and practices is only 
one element in the broad secularizing 
influence which is being intensified by 
the war. The long-time convergence 
of rural and urban cultures is being 
accelerated also by the spread of new 
dietary customs, public health sys¬ 
tems, and other social welfare plans. 

There will be augmented contacts 
with urban life by rural people who 
become soldiers or armament work¬ 
ers and through the decentralization 
of war industries. The radio and the 
urban press are in themselves urban 
traits which a te still being adopted at 
a rapid rate by farmers. They are of 


special significance because they are 
also channels through which innu¬ 
merable other urban attitudes and de¬ 
sires for urban traits are stimulated. 
The rising incomes of farmers dur¬ 
ing the war as well as increased 
identification with the nation will in¬ 
crease the speed of diffusion of these 
communication devices and subse¬ 
quently of other city notions. The 
total character of the war together 
with the greater interest of farmers 
in foreign news will combine with the 
dramatic and critical urgency of the 
war to unify the activities and focus 
the attention of the whole society. 
Localism and traditionalism will give 
way measureably before the mass 
bombardment by war agencies and 
propaganda offices. 

Rationality is the burden of in¬ 
numerable pleas for greater aid to 
the war effort; more production, sav¬ 
ings, better nutrition, post-war plan¬ 
ning. The many influences making for 
greater social and economic literacy 
are supplemented by the commercial¬ 
ization of agriculture in the drive for 
higher production. The factory farm 
is favored by the new conditions and 
national and rural ideals become 
more accommodated to it under the 
spur of need. “Food will win the war” 
pushes “the family size farm” into 
the background as a goal in rural life. 

One of the most discriminating in¬ 
dexes of the urban way of life is the 
number and variety of special inter¬ 
est groups. During the war farm 
women, like urban women, work for 
the Red Cross; they meet often with 
sewing clubs, garden clubs, nutrition 
classes, canning schools, and discus- 
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sion groups on the purpose of the 
war. Particularly significant is the 
fact that the outside world and the 
overhead national groups take the 
initiative in organizing rural people 
into these varied secondary group¬ 
ings. It was the impetus of the last 
war which established the Farm 
Bureau in rural America, and this 
farmers' organization is one of the 
most powerful secularizing influences 
in rural society. 

The promotion of bond sales is a 
particularly clear example of the 
rapid acquisition of a typically urban 
trait. In the last war rural sections 
were at first notably slow in meeting 
their bond quotas. 15 This was rightly 
attributed to the previous rural pref¬ 
erence for buying land and ignorance 
of the characteristics of liquid invest¬ 
ments, as well as to the difficulties in 
mobilizing the sales organizations in 
farming communities. In the succes¬ 
sive campaigns the farmers dis¬ 
tinguished themselves by exceeding 
their quotas. At the present moment 
farm people are reported to be re¬ 
sponding to appeals to buy war bonds 
more freely than urban groups. Many 
farm leaders are urging the invest¬ 
ment of war profits in bonds rather 
than in bidding up land values. If this 
plea is heeded it will indicate a new 
economic wisdom among farmers as 
well as the further decay of the atti¬ 
tude that investment in land is the 
first charge on the farm income. 

These changes are not reversals of 
trends, since the American farmer 

U C. Arnold Anderson and Bryce Ryan, 
War Came to the Iowa Community, Iowa 
Agr. Expt. Sta. Bull. P-36. 1942. 


has progressively become more urban 
in attitudes, behavior, and social 
structure. There will, of course, be a 
reciprocal effect of rural culture up¬ 
on urban, especially "through the 
heavy migration of rural youth. But 
the first effect will be the greater. The 
distinctive rural traits such as the 
strong family system and “roots in 
the soil" will fight delaying action but 
not an aggressive one. 

There are, however, three conspicu¬ 
ous instances of the thrusting of tra¬ 
ditional rural mores upon the whole 
nation. One of these operates during 
the war; the other two instances are 
part of the return to normalcy which 
follows the war. 

(1) During the struggle there is a 
strident cry for more production and 
a demand for sacrifice. These are 
more easily attained and readily jus¬ 
tified by appealing to latent rural tra¬ 
ditions of hard work and simple liv¬ 
ing. Much of the ideology of Amer¬ 
ica remains rural and Spartan under 
the surface. This is already evidenced 
by the extent to which expanding 
farm incomes are being saved and 
used to pay up debts rather than to 
increase consumption. 

(2) After the last war prohibition 
of liquor, and in some states restric¬ 
tions on sales of tobacco were insti¬ 
tuted as legal and moral codes. Both 
cases were clear examples of an effort 
to buttress bucolic virtues in an 
urbanizing society. 

(3) In the United States after the 
last war one of the strong motifs in 
“the return to normalcy” was a re¬ 
vival of nationalism. Almost univers¬ 
ally rural people have been the up- 
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holders of traditionalism, conserva¬ 
tism, and provincialism. 10 Rural 
Americans have been emotionally 
consistent in following the traditional 
demands for political and economic 
individualism as well as the national¬ 
istic dogmas of isolationism by sup¬ 
porting tariffs and military neutral¬ 
ity. Such isolationism readily be¬ 
comes fervent militarism in wartime. 
Emphasis upon national security can 
activate quite different attitudes de¬ 
pending upon the nature of the threat 
to security. American rural folk in 
both the last war and in this were 
more isolationist until the war be¬ 
gan. 17 This rural nationalism became 
more serious as it affected the peace 
making and the post-war policies. 
The doctrine of “America self-con¬ 
tained” may again find its most fav¬ 
orable reception in our rural sections. 
It is this complex cluster of attitudes 
which nurtures the fears and resist¬ 
ances to international planning and 
leagues of nations. 

This provincialism also manifested 
itself internally. After the last war 
the Ku Klux Klan flourished. The 
movement was predominantly rural, 
and it was nativist, isolationist, Pro¬ 
testant. 18 The persistence of this na¬ 
tivist provincialism surely is a partial 
explanation also of the fact that 
farmers more conspicuously than any 

“Sorokin and Zimmerman, Principles of 
Rural-Urban Sociology, ch. 17. 

“This is graphically described for the 
period before and during the last war in 
Mark Sullivan, Our Times: Over Here 1914- 
1918 . N. Y., Scribners, 1938. For recent 
years the public opinion polls are useful: 
see Public ppinion Quarterly summaries of 
poll results. 

“J. M. Mecklin, The Ku Klux Klan, N. Y., 
Harcourt, Brace ft Co. 1924, especially ch. 5. 


other large group voted against their 
own economic interests in supporting 
the tariff so doggedly. 

Similar problems are probable 
after this world war. The degree of 
internationalism may well be greater 
than before but the complexity of the 
issues will also be more awesome. In¬ 
creased mobility will mean new con¬ 
tacts with minority groups and cre¬ 
ate new problems in accommodation. 
The reactions recently of the middle 
western states to the proposed recep¬ 
tion of Japanese citizens do not en¬ 
courage optimism. The Negro-white 
tensions fostered by the expected 
waves of migration out of the south 
are not lessened by the probability 
that a larger proportion of the new 
urban workers will be “poor whites” 
than was the case before. 

None of these dangers is peculiarly 
rural, but the root attitudes lie prin¬ 
cipally in rural, nativistic American¬ 
ism. It is easy to forget how virulent 
were the rural outrages and com¬ 
munity conflicts during and after the 
last war. 19 The fact that one of our 
opponents is of a different race tends 
to increase the threat of a revitalized 
rural nativism. 

III. Rural Community Organization 

Community integration and con¬ 
sensus increase in wartime. Although 
certain permanent elements of unity 
arise during the war and persist 
thereafter, many conditions develop 
which over a longer period produce 
new forms of differentiation and 
conflict. 

The community in war succeeds in 

“Anderson and Ryan, op. cit. 
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eliciting vastly more participation in 
collective enterprises by families and 
groups. There are innumerable mass 
meetings and campaigns. Organiza¬ 
tion is necessary to meet bond quotas, 
to get Red Cross work completed, and 
to spread the new schemes for con¬ 
servation and better production 
methods. The community sees itself 
in a new light. Responsibility for the 
war programs and the sacrifices is 
not a sum of separate tasks of differ¬ 
ent individuals but a corporate 
duty. 20 

Plans for community councils were 
realized in innumerable localities dur¬ 
ing the last war. Wearying expe¬ 
rience of confusion and inefficiency 
combined with a sense of urgency to 
spread this new principle of organi¬ 
zation. Some of these councils proved 
to be permanent; today new ones are 
being established and old ones 
strengthened. Farmers will become 
increasingly identified with their 
trade centers through joint sharing 
and community action. The smaller 
size and greater prevalence of per¬ 
sonal relations permit this gemein- 
schaftlich development to be more 
manifest in rural than in urban com¬ 
munities. Tire and gasoline rationing, 
if enforced for two or three years, 
will give many small centers a new 
lease on life for a time. Subsequent 
developments depend almost wholly 
upon the post-war availability of 
these two critical materials of travel. 

Neighborhoods, real and artificial, 
are being revived. The necessity of 
conveying promptly war ideals and 

“Anderson and Ryan, op. cit. 


production plans down into every 
household leads to the utilization of 
neighbors as mutual teachers and ex¬ 
tension agents. Neighborhoods are 
logical units for calling women to¬ 
gether for canning demonstrations or 
assembling men for filling out stock 
feeding budgets. 21 This small unit of 
organization will be emphasized the 
more now that we have transporta¬ 
tion shortages. From these meetings 
will flow at least temporarily a new 
appreciation of neighborhood rela¬ 
tions, but one would not anticipate 
any permanent reversal of the break¬ 
down of these groupings. 

There is no doubt that less of the 
initiative for war programs in local 
areas is vested in local leaders than 
in 1917-18. The local community is 
today being more systematically reg¬ 
imented as well a* stimulated by na¬ 
tional agencies. The various agricul¬ 
tural action agencies are proving 
most convenient for this purpose. 22 
And representatives of several other 
federal bureaus are entering rural 
areas with programs and appeals. 
While the “level of organization” is 
now higher than in 1917, the process 
of integration and collective orienta¬ 
tion to the national’fttrposes does not 
appear to differ qualitatively from 
that in the last war. 

"Division of Field Studies and Training, 
Extension Service, U.S.D.A., Report of Na¬ 
tional Conference on Voluntary Local Lead¬ 
ership held March 19-21, 1942. Mimeo¬ 
graphed. 

“Bryce Ryan, “Democratic Telesis and 
Countv Agriculture Planning,” Jour. Farm 
Eeon. 22: 691-700, 1940, evaluates the 
respective roles of the farmer and the ex¬ 
pert in agricultural programs. 
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While war enhances the organic 
unify of communities it also stimu¬ 
lates unprecedented segmentalization 
in organization and contacts. Outside 
agencies separately and bluntly in¬ 
trude into the life of the community, 
sorting out those persons or families 
for whom a particular message or 
program is directed. Although new 
activities are a source of pride to the 
community, they create new special 
interest associations, Red Cross sew¬ 
ing circles, nutrition classes, Bundles 
for Britain, etc. This secularizing 
tendency is enhanced by wartime 
prosperity in agriculture and in¬ 
creased exposure to urban patterns. 

Existing local leaders direct their 
abilities to new spheres of action and 
new leaders arise who are instructed 
in the tactics of organization and 
campaigning. These skills, essentially 
of a secularizing character, are not 
abandoned at the close of war, but 
persist, along with the stimulus to 
secondary group participation. Fol¬ 
lowing World War I, the tactics of 
organizing, and the organizations 
themselves, were manifested in new 
rural interest and pressure groups 
such as the Farm Bureau. Thus the 
Farm Bureau came to represent only 
a segment of rural society because 
only part of the farm families had 
the attitudes and resources to follow 
up the experiences of wartime and to 
utilize extension service facilities 
through Farm Bureau participation. 

Although many communities gained 
new unify through experiences dur¬ 
ing the last war, this was mainly a 
unify tending toward the geselL 
sehaftlich type. Along with increas¬ 


ing community self-consciousness, the 
war fostered the long existing trend 
making the rural community a cluster 
of groups as opposed to a unified 
gemeimhaft . This war will inevitably 
bring new evidences of organic unity, 
but it is reasonable to believe that in 
the long run these will be less per¬ 
sistent than the secularizing effects. 

One of the most disasterous out¬ 
growths of the last war was the land 
boom and its post-war consequences. 
Economists are apparently of vary¬ 
ing opinions as to whether we may 
expect a similar sequence of events in 
the near future. If land inflation 
occurs, the extent of disorganization 
will be too dependent upon its extent 
and the character of amelioration to 
permit of much specificity in fore¬ 
casting effects on rural social struc¬ 
ture. We may be sure that any sig¬ 
nificant degree of land inflation will 
bring derangements in community 
membership and in institutional de¬ 
sign, as well as increased vertical 
mobility. But the evidences are that 
these problems will be less violent 
than those incurred by the last post¬ 
war boom. If the war is followed by a 
fairly stable “prosperity,” it is most 
probable that the rural community 
will carry on its march toward an 
urban mode of organization. On the 
other hand, if a serious economic de¬ 
flation occurs there will be at least a 
temporary slackening in rural secu¬ 
larization. 28 

“E. de Brunner and I. Lorge, Rural 
Trend* in Depression Years, Columbia Uniy. 
Press, 1937, ch. 10. Also, M. Oyler, “Social 
and Economic Effects of Land Speculation 
on Farm Families in Central Kentucky/' 
Ky. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 300, 1930. 
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IV. Agriculture Among the Great 
Groups of the Nation 

The discussion of population trends 
in the early part of this paper in¬ 
dicates that the rural part of our na¬ 
tion will become a smaller proportion 
of the total as a result of the in¬ 
fluences of the war. The South as a 
section will gain relatively in num¬ 
bers and importance, but political 
strength in the nation, so far as it 
reflects numbers, must continue 
shifting cityward yet awhile. Cul¬ 
turally, all rural areas are becoming 
more urban. This includes enlarging 
“humanitarian” emphasis as well as 
a maturing sophistication in pressure 
group tactics. In becoming more 
urban, rural communities are at the 
same time becoming more differenti¬ 
ated internally. All these trends will 
be favored by the war, despite tempo¬ 
rary pauses in certain respects. 

Political power and social status 
are not solely products of numbers. 
Farmers gained economic and polit¬ 
ical strength during the last war, but 
the deflation period found them ig¬ 
nored and impoverished. With the 
depression of the thirties agrarian 
values rose in esteem. Farmers were 
given economic aid beyond their 
numerical deserts, out of line with 
proportionate needs. This position 
has become entrenched behind fixed 
subsidies and bureaucratic vested in¬ 
terest. The present crisis is adding 
the usual war prosperity to continu¬ 
ing and even enlarging subsidies. 

The next test of the farmers’ 
strength and status will come in an¬ 


other deflationary debacle or in a 
post-war economy wave when gov¬ 
ernment expenses are being pared. 
Short of a complete rigidifying of the 
national economy through wholesale 
adoption of the subsidy policy and a 
freezing of the population into “es¬ 
tates,” the farmers will face a crisis. 

Their position will be challenged by 
direct attacks on their special sub¬ 
sidies. 24 More in line with national 
welfare will be the proposals to shift 
government subsidies to a new basis. 
Here is one point where the organi¬ 
zation of agriculture into a pressure 
group of the more prosperous farm¬ 
ers must give way if broader policies 
are to have any success. In fact this 
well knit pressure group may split 
into factions contending for separate 
assistance unless new policies gain 
favorable attention in advance of that 
juncture. It is significant that some 
of the state units of the Farm Bureau 
have begun to develop and sponsor 
policies which can open these ques¬ 
tions for more judicious reappraisal. 
The reviving prestige of the Farm 
Union under imaginative leadership 
and its collaboration with urban 
labor groups in discussion of policy 
may also foreshadow new kinds of 
policies. So also does the growing 
prestige of the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration reflect a potential re- 


M T. Lynn Smith and Ralph W. Roberto, 
“Sources and Distribution of the Farm Pop¬ 
ulation in Relation to Farm Benefit Pay¬ 
ments,'” Jour. Farm Econ. t 23: 607-18, 
1941. demonstrate the inequities in present 
subsidy policies from a population stand¬ 
point. 
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orientation of governmental assist¬ 
ance toward an increase of oppor¬ 
tunity for disadvantaged groups 
rather than existing pressure groups. 
Briefly stated, it is reasonable to ex¬ 
pect that we will witness a turning of 
social welfare policies toward a con¬ 


sideration of people rather than com¬ 
modities or farms. 28 


“T. W. Schultz, “Economic Effects of Ag¬ 
ricultural Programs/' Amer. Eoon. Rev,, 
Suppl., Feb. 1941, 127-64. Also, C. Arnold 
Anderson, “A Theory of Social Security: 
with Special Reference to the Significance 
of Government Programs for Rural So¬ 
ciety/’ Rural Sociology, 4:899-413, 1989. 


Field Research and the Concept of Assimilation 

By Nathan L. Whetten and Arnold W, Greeni 


Abstract 

The concept of assimilation is one of the many in sociological literature that 
have never been tested rigorously in field research. This paper reports the 
testing of the assimilation concept in a study dealing with ethnic group 
relations in a rural area of Connecticut. There are so many qualifying factors 
that must be taken into account in any attempt to measure assimilation that 
the concept becomes too unprecise to be of value in scientific research. A few of 
these factors are: the class structure, rural-urban differences, and the hetero¬ 
geneity of cultural values. Diversification is so great along some of these lines 
that it is impossible to recognize “assimilation” in the field. 

El concepto de la asimiladdn es uno de los muchos de la literature soci- 
oldgica que no han sido rigurosamente examinados en investigaciones prac¬ 
tices. Este artjculo presents un examen de dicho concepto en un estudio de 
las reladones etnicas de un grupo en una comarca rural de Connecticut. Hay 
tantos factor** que entran en cualquier ensayo para determiner la cantidad de 
asimilacidn, que el concepto se hace demaaiado impredso para ser de valor en 
investigaciones dentlficas. Algunos de estos factors* son: la estructura de las 
dases, las diferendas rurales-urbanas, la hetereogeneidad de los valores cul- 
turales. La diversificacidn es tanto en algunos ae estos sentidos, que es a 
menudo imposible determiner la aaimilaci6n es tanto en algunos de estos 
sentidos, que es a menudo imposible determinar la asimiladdn en casos 
pricticos. 


Many of our commonly-used soci¬ 
ological concepts have never been 
rigorously tested in field research. 
They have been accepted uncritically 
and repeated in text books so fre¬ 
quently that all too many of us merely 
take them for granted and assume 
them to be adequate. The present 


paper is the result of an attempt to 
test one of these concepts, that of 
assimilation, in a field situation. 

The paper stems from a larger re¬ 
search project that was set up re¬ 
cently by the Storrs Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station to investigate 
ethnic-group relations in a rural dis- 
strict of Eastern Connecticut com¬ 
prising the towns of Brooklyn and 


t University of Connecticut. 
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Canterbury. The three largest groups 
making up the district’s population 
are old stock Yankees, Finns, and 
French Canadians. Some of the 
Yankees are farmers, and the Yank¬ 
ees as a group dominate local business 
and the professions, as well as local 
politics. Most of the Finns are farm¬ 
ers, while the French Canadians are 
for the most part factory workers. 

The Park and Burgess definition of 
the concept of assimilation is the 
most widely accepted: 

Assimilation is a process of in¬ 
terpenetration and fusion in 
which persons and groups acquire 
the memories, sentiments, and 
attitudes of other persons or 
groups, and, by sharing their ex¬ 
perience and history, are incorpo¬ 
rated with them in a common cul¬ 
tural life. 1 

But a number of difficulties arose in 
connection with the use of the assimi¬ 
lation concept. These difficulties, pre¬ 
senting almost insuperable obstacles 
to the use of the concept in field re¬ 
search, are discussed below: 

I. The concept of assimilation re¬ 
fers to two field occurrences. 2 

Persons and groups may “acquire 
the memories, sentiments, and atti¬ 
tudes of other persons and groups” 
and at the same time be excluded 
from “sharing their experiences” and 
find themselves indefinitely delayed 
in being “incorporated with them in 
a common cultural life.” Why? Be¬ 
cause the “memories, sentiments, and 
attitudes” are common property, 

'Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, 
Introduction to the Scienoe of Sociology , 
University of Chicago Press, 1924, p. 785. 


vested in the extended community or 
“Larger Society” and are readily 
accessible. On the other hand, the 
matter of sharing experience and in¬ 
corporation in a common life is lim¬ 
ited first, by a willingness on the part 
of the older group present in a re¬ 
stricted community, 8 and second, by 
the desire of the newer group to 
foster social participation. 

These two “occurrences,” inculca¬ 
tion and acceptance, do not neces¬ 
sarily take place at the same time, nor 
does one automatically follow the 
other. In the district investigated the 
Finnish school children are incul¬ 
cated with an entirely new set of 
loyalties in the public grammar 
school. Finland becomes for them a 
vague far-away land, meaningful 
Only from hearing the nostalgic 
reminiscences of their parents. The 
Finnish children salute the American 
flag, soon prefer to use the English 
language, read American comic 
strips, play American games, and 
associate with Yankee children on an 
equalitarian basis, with neither group 
of children exhibiting consciousness 
of ethnic-group differences. 

But, in the more highly competitive 
world of the high school, the Yankee 

'Quite consciously, “assimilation” has not 
been called a “process” because the contro¬ 
versy over whether or not assimilation ie a 

S rocess falls outside the scope of this paper. 

Idward C. Hayes, however; restricts the 
term “process” to activity and change in 
activity. For him, “assimilation” refers to 
the result following the processes of social 
suggestion, sympathetic radiation, and im¬ 
itation. (Edward C. Hayes, “Some Social 
Relations Restated,” Amer . Jour. Sociol., 
(1925) 81: 888-846). 

'A geographic-spatial community as op¬ 
posed to a “community of discourse.” 
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children socially exclude their Fin¬ 
nish schoolmates almost as much as 
their parents exclude the Finnish 
children's parents. This exclusion 
suffered by the Finnish children 
serves to make them conscious of 
their Finnish heritage. Some of them, 
as a defensive measure, then identify 
themselves as Finns. 4 

Besides the unwillingness of the 
older group to accept the newer, the 
lack of desire on the part of the 
newer to be accepted may delay 
assimilation. This happens rarely and 
could ordinarily occur only under the 
following circumstances: (1) when 
the foreign-stock group is present in 
a given area in sufficient numbers to 
erect a virtually self-contained col¬ 
ony, and, (2) when this foreign-Btock 
group remains convinced that it has a 
set of cultural values superior to that 
of the older stock. Thus in the inves¬ 
tigation under consideration, it was 
found that many of the local Finns 
regard their Yankee neighbors with a 
scorn bordering on contempt, dismiss 
them as a decadent group which has 
lost its right to the land, and speak 
proudly of their own hard-work and 
mutual-aid customs which have en¬ 
abled them to outstrip the Yankee 
farms in productivity. 


unfavorable to it without attempting 
to weigh their relative influence in 
the light of the local situation, since 
a given “factor” may sometimes ap¬ 
pear to be working in opposite direc¬ 
tions at the same time. For example, 
in the district investigated, the high 
productivity of Finnish farms was 
found to be partly the result of the 
mutual aid which the Finns voluntar¬ 
ily extend to one another. That high 
productivity, in turn, has unquestion¬ 
ably raised the status of the Finns as 
a group in the district. 5 But paradox¬ 
ically, this mutual aid is regarded 
with suspicion by the Yankees and is 
counted as another evidence of their 
mysterious “clannishness.” This im¬ 
puted clannishness makes the Yank¬ 
ees skeptical and uncertain about ap¬ 
proaching the Finns, and results in a 
certain amount of hostility towards 
them.® 

Thus any listing of factors sup¬ 
posedly either aiding or retarding 
assimilation is inadequate if divorced 
from the dynamics of a defined field 
of activity. Is it sufficient, for ex¬ 
ample, to list “common religion” as a 
factor aiding the assimilative process 
with no reference to a specific inves¬ 
tigation, as is commonly done? In the 
district investigated, the Finns all 


II. Factorial analysis must be used 
with extreme caution. 

It is very precarious to list, on the 
one hand, the factors favoring assim¬ 
ilation, and on the other, the factors 


*Thii denial of acceptance by a local 
“older stock” of a person who has been 
thoroughly inculcated with American values 
is especially arbitrary and tragic where the 
color-line is involved. 


As we shall see later, in modern America, 
occupational status largely determines the 
range of a person's or a group's primary 
contacts; and primary contacts are essen¬ 
tial to furthering assimilation. 

“This is not to posit a simple cause-effect 
relationship: the Yankees are not hostile to 
the Finns because the Finns are “clannish”; 
rather, the Yankees are hostile toward the 
Finns, and use the mutual-aid customs of 
the Finns to “prove” the clannishness of the 
Finns, clannishness being considered in 
some way “un-American.” 
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have a Lutheran background, Luther¬ 
anism being the faith of the Finnish 
State Church. Although few of them 
are regular churchgoers, still, they do 
share a “common religion/' Protest¬ 
antism, with the local Yankees. But 
whatever influence favorable to as¬ 
similation is exerted by the factor of 
“common religion/' it tends to be 
more than counterbalanced by the 
factor of divergent political beliefs. 
The local Finns are politically divided 
into a small conservative group, an 
equally small group of avowed Com¬ 
munists, and a large group which 
might be termed mildly socialistic. 
Partly because of their left wing 
tendencies, the Yankees tend to re¬ 
gard them with suspicion and dis¬ 
trust, if not with bitter hatred, fre¬ 
quently characterizing them as a 
“bunch of Reds." Now, “common re¬ 
ligion" could have been listed as a 
factor aiding assimilation and diver¬ 
gent political beliefs as a factor de¬ 
laying it. But this would not consti¬ 
tute adequate analysis. 7 Political 
radicalism far outweighs “common 
religion" in determining the tone of 
relations between Finn and Yankee. 
The Yankees so exclude the Finns 
from their social life that “common 
religion" does not operate to any ap¬ 
preciable extent to bring the two 
groups together. The Yankee 
churches are making little or no effort 

7 Thi» is not meant as an attack on fac¬ 
torial analysis per ee. Such type of abstrac¬ 
tion is a scientific necessity in determining 
the common elements in large masses of 
data. The danger, however, is that an in¬ 
vestigator of a ‘ specific area might accept 
these generalizations without determining 
to what extent they were applicable to the 
local situation. 


to bring in the Finns. One local pas¬ 
tor even went so far as to justify his 
failure to invite the Finns to his 
services by saying “My Yankee par¬ 
ishioners wouldn't stand for it." 

III. The history of the immigrant 
group must be investigated, in the old 
world as well as the new. 

Some of the obstacles to the assimi¬ 
lation of an immigrant group may 
frequently be explained in terms of 
the historical processes that took 
place, and that are taking place, in 
the land of their birth. In many cases, 
these difficulties would be encoun¬ 
tered no matter what the adopted 
country. 

Before emigrating from Finland 
the majority of the heads of local 
Finnish families were torpars or at 
best subsistence farmers with small 
holdings. They, or their parents, sup¬ 
ported the so-called “Red" side dur¬ 
ing the Finnish Civil War of 1918. 
The Lutheran Church in Finland, a 
tax supported State institution, had a 
pastorate composed of members of 
Finland's ruling class, the Swedo- 
Finns. These ministers incited a Holy 
War against Communism, aided the 
White Guard, and in some cases even 
fought alongside White troops. The 
local Finns brought the resulting 
animosity against churches and 
churchmen with them to this country. 

The futility of listing “common re¬ 
ligion" as a factor aiding assimilation 
in the local situation thus becomes 
even more apparent. Previously, the 
fact that “common religion" offers no 
basis for social interaction between 
local Finn and Yankee was explained 
in terms of an overweening Yankee 
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suspicion of the Finn that precluded 
a “common religion" from drawing 
than together. Here we have evi¬ 
dence that the local Finns, in all prob¬ 
ability, would have remained anti-re¬ 
ligious, 8 or at best indifferent to re¬ 
ligion, irrespective of the tone of in¬ 
teraction between them and the older 
stock, and regardless of the nation in 
which they happened to settle. Only a 
knowledge of the group’s old-world 
history and experiences would offer 
any clue. 

This is no isolated phenomenon. 
Thomas and Znaniecki have exhaust¬ 
ively described the social disorgani¬ 
zation taking place in Poland among 
the classes from which emigrants to 
America are largely drawn. As a re¬ 
sult of their analysis, they make the 
following conclusion: 

The great majority of emigrants 
is . . recruited from those peas¬ 
ant and small town communities 
in which the contacts with the 
outside world are relatively nu¬ 
merous and the process of disor¬ 
ganization of the old social struc¬ 
ture has been already going on 
for some time . . . generally 
speaking, the Polish immigrants 
whom America receives belong 
mostly to that type of individuals 
who are no longer adequately 
controlled by tradition and have 
not yet been taught how to or¬ 
ganize their lives independently 
of tradition. 8 


Knowledge of that disorganization 
taking place in Poland was absolutely 
essential to an evaluation of Amer¬ 
ica’s contribution to the process. Sim¬ 
ilarly, intensive study of the social 
environment out of which any emi¬ 
grant group comes is necessary if the 
factors influencing assimilation are to 
be understood. 

IV. Rural-Urban differences should 
be taken into account. 

Below are listed a series of hy¬ 
potheses that are at best tentative 
and inconclusive, for two reasons: 
(1) certain old-world behavior-pat- 
terns will persist for a time irrespec¬ 
tive of location in a rural or urban 
environment; and, (2) “rural-urban’’ 
is a lumped categorization; many 
census-defined rural areas have soci¬ 
ologically-defined urban characteris¬ 
tics, and vice versa Obviously, 
specific field researches are necessary 
to demonstrate the value of such 
generalizations. 

Urban Influences. If the given 
ethnic-group in the city is found in a 
concentrated colony, as is typical, the 
group is enabled to retain a formal¬ 
ized community of its own, with a 
separate press, its own natonalistic 
societies, its own first-aid and benefit 
societies. But the old primary rural- 
familistic social organization rapidly 
deteriorates under urban conditions 
in America. The break with the old- 


"Tht local Finns who are left-wing, and 
that includes most of them, regard min¬ 
isters as lasy. scheming scoundrels, to whom 
honest work is a stranger. 


*W. I. Thomas and Florian Snaniecki, The 
PoUtk Peasant in Europe and America^ 
Alfred A. Knopf, N. Y., 1927, Vol. 2, pp. 
1488-1489. 


"See, for example, the urban characteris¬ 
tics found to exist in the rural town of 
Montville, Connecticut as described in N. L. 
Whetten and Walter C. McKain, 44 A Sociol¬ 
ogical Analysis of Relief and Non-Relief 
Families in a Rural Connecticut Town,** 
atorrs Agricultural Experiment Station 
BtSetin No. 219, pp. 69-73. 
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world culture which is made by the 
second generation is much more rapid 
than is the case in rural areas. The 
second generation renounces the 
group controls that guided their par¬ 
ents without erecting a new purpose¬ 
ful life-organization. They become 
marginal persons, living in a half¬ 
world between two cultures; con¬ 
temptuous of one, and not completely 
accepted in the other. 

Disorganization is not assimilation, 
as Thomas and Znaniecki have 
pointed out. But when assimilation 
does take place in the city, its most 
marked divergence from rural assimi¬ 
lation is its individualistic character, 
as opposed to group assimilation, 
typical of rural areas . 

The class-range in the city is much 
wider than in the country; the popu¬ 
lation is mobile; occupations can be 
secured far from the site of the im¬ 
migrant community; life is more com¬ 
petitive, prompting a constant change 
of habits and demeanor; and luxury 
and hedonistic standards prevail. 
Moreover, it is much easier for the 
individual to preserve anonymity, to 
cut himself off from his ethnic-colony 
in his occupational and social life. It 
is far easier for him to change his 
status as an individual than in rural 
areas. And the child of the urban im¬ 
migrant is only too anxious to sever 
connections between himself and his 
ethnic-group in the interest of suc¬ 
cess-striving. 

Furthermore, social contacts in the 
city typically involve segmental par¬ 
ticipation. Unsuccessful in one group, 
the individual has access to others, 
where he has a certain amount of con¬ 


trol over the liability he wishes to 
assume. The organizational counter¬ 
part of limited involvement is spe¬ 
cialized relationships, not rooted in a 
single set of values or dependent up¬ 
on a definitive set of controls. Under 
these conditions, lack of conformity 
prevails; not only does personal de¬ 
moralization continue apace, but, in 
time, the foreign colony is inexorably 
disintegrated. 11 

Rural Influences . In contradistinc¬ 
tion, the class-range is narrow in 
rural areas. The old rural-familistic 
traditions of the foreign group are 
not violently disrupted, anonymity is 
difficult to maintain, luxury and 
hedonistic standards are not so pro¬ 
nounced, and mobility is reduced. The 
second generation are not so severely 
disorganized in the country. They are 
not stimulated and distracted by the 
chaotic standards of the slum. The 
rural home offers a solid nexus of 
personal relationships virtually im¬ 
possible to maintain amid the spe¬ 
cialized functions, the secondary- 
group life, of the city. 

Since the range of conflicting val¬ 
ues is not so wide, since it is well- 
nigh impossible for the second-gen¬ 
eration individual to lose identifica¬ 
tion with his group, social relations 
typically involve the entire personal¬ 
ity. Further, the raising or lowering 
of status becomes much more a group 
matter than an individual, with the 

u An exception occurs when ethnic-group 
prejudice is very pronounced, such as that 
frequently aimed at Jews, out especially 
where the color-line is involved. In such 
cases the colony remains, albeit on a formal¬ 
istic basis; personal disorganization, how¬ 
ever, continues. 
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result that the old-world culture 
traits are not hurriedly sloughed off. 
Such sloughing off, even if it could be 
accomplished, would not bring sig¬ 
nificant changes to his life-organiza¬ 
tion as happens under urban con¬ 
ditions, nor could he then function in 
his ethnic-group which is ever with 
him and necessary to him. The old- 
world culture traits also change un¬ 
der rural conditions, but more slowly, 
and a “sounder” blending with the 
new ways current in the new environ¬ 
ment results. 

In regard to the two “occurrences” 
comprising assimilation mentioned 
above, inculcation and acceptance, 
rural living decelerates the acquiring 
of the new sentiments and attitudes, 
but it hastens “incorporation in a 
common cultural life.” The city, on 
the other hand, forces the adoption of 
new sentiments and attitudes, but so 
hurriedly and haphazardly that catas¬ 
trophic rather than organic change 
results, i.e., disorganization rather 
than completed assimilation. 

Finally, there are several distinc¬ 
tions that might be made between vil¬ 
lage and farm life in this discussion 
of rural assimilation. On the farm, 
there is a common occupational ac¬ 
tivity that draws the family and the 
local ethnic-group together. Among 
farmers there is very little of the eco¬ 
nomic rivalry characteristic of village 
and urban occupations. Since the 
farmer is an independent producer 
many clashes are avoided between 
older and newer peoples which are 
common to city and village. 18 Group- 
exclusion is hot practiced so much by 
the older stock in a faming area as 


an accompaniment to this reduced 
economic rivalry, except, perhaps, 
where the farming immigrant colony 
is large enough to erect a socially- 
sufficient sub-committee of its own 
and/or an extreme conflict-situation 
develops. Both of these conditions are 
met by the Finnish group referred to 
above: there is very little association 
between them and the Yankees be¬ 
cause they maintain a large sub-com¬ 
munity and are deemed political rad¬ 
icals by the Yankees. 

Y. Research on assimilation must 
take the class-structure into ac¬ 
count. 18 

There is increasing evidence that 
our class-structure is rapidly crys¬ 
tallizing. 14 This applies especially to 
many ethnic-groups that have long 


“The village-dweller is forced into various 
forms of social participation which the ur¬ 
banite and farmer can avoid. See Mary M. 
Wood, The Stranger, Columbia University 
Press, N. Y., 1934, esp. pp. 213-14. 

"Interestingly enough, nowhere do Park 
and Burgess deal specifically with the class- 
structure in the section on Assimilation in 
Introduction to The Science of Sociology. 
On page 762, op. cit., they speak of assim¬ 
ilation of the Negro house-servant during 
slavery days as taking place “rapidly." The 
inference is obvious: assimilation can and 
does take place at static class levels. 

“The Lynds point out that the “industrial 
ladder of opportunity" is contracting in 
Middletown (Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, 
Middletown in Traneition, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., N. Y., 1937, pp. 70-71). Howard Bell 
concludes that the mass of Maryland youth 
are faced by “frozen” social levels (Howard 
M. Bell, Youth Tell Their Story , published 
by the American Council of Education, 
Washington, D. C., 1938, esp. p. 47). For 
the past 55 years farm tenancy has been 
steadily increasing (from 25 percent of all 
farmers in 1880 to 42 percent in 1936), 
ownership decreasing. See Farm Tenancy, 
Report ox The President’s Committee, Feb¬ 
ruary, 1937, esp. page 3. See also Lewis 
Corey, The Cneie of the Middle Class, 
CovW Friede, N. Y., 1935, esp. pp. 20-36. 
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been associated with one type of oc¬ 
cupation in a given community. 1 " 1 As 
Park and Burgess recognized, assimi¬ 
lation is facilitated by primary, not 
secondary, contacts ; 10 but increas¬ 
ingly, many ethnic-groups within a 
given community, are finding social 
participation limited to their own 
group, or at best within the narrow 
class-range their group covers: 

In a mobile society such as that 
of America, the job one holds is 
the most important single index 
of social and economic status. It 
determines the neighborhood in 
which one lives, what people one 
may associate with, and what 
clubs one may join. But when, in 
addition, whole occupations are 
identified with certain ethnic 
groups, the job is still further 
restrictive in determining one's 
neighborhood, friends, and ac¬ 
quaintances in terms of ethnic as 
well as economic acceptability. 
Members of each ethnic group 
discover, even in the second and 
third generation, that their so¬ 
cial rating in the community is 
determined in large part by the 
occupations pursued by the ma¬ 
jority of their members. 17 


n Woofter discusses the difficulty certain 
foreign-stock groups experience in attempt¬ 
ing to advance themselves in industry (T. J. 
Woof ter, “The Status of Racial and Ethnic 
Groups/' pp. 553-601, especially pp. 681-582 
in Recent Social Trends, Vol. 1, McGraw- 
Hill, N. Y., 1933). 

““Assimilation naturally takes place most 
rapidly where contacts are primary, that is, 
where they are the most intimate and in¬ 
tense, as in the area of touch relationship, 
in the family circle, and in intimate con¬ 
genial groups. Secondary contacts facilitate 
accommodation, but do not greatly promote 
assimilation. The contact here are external 
and too remote." Park and Burgess, op. cit., 
pp. 736-737. 


If large segments of our foreign- 
stock population are cut off from 
“sharing a common life,” with the 
middle strata of our society, how 
much is this due to class differences 
as well as ethnic-group differences? 
In the investigation now being car¬ 
ried on at the Storrs Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station the majority of the 
French-Canadians were found to be 
excluded from intimate association 
with the Yankees; not so much be¬ 
cause they are a foreign-stock group 
(on the average, the French-Canadi¬ 
ans have been resident in the country 
and the district longer than any of 
the other local foreign-stock groups) 
but because most of the French-Ca- 
nadian heads of families are mill- 
hands. 

^In fact it is highly probable that 
many so-called “problems of assimila¬ 
tion" represent nothing more nor less 
than a “normal" aspect of the present 
class-structure. Various ethnic- 
groups are labelled “unassimilable" 
—in this way, expression of class- 
bias becomes tacit rather than 
avowed, and the ideology of democ¬ 
racy remains unchallenged: 

. . . The culturally dominant 
race, shocked by the ‘airs’ these 
people assume, fears being ‘over¬ 
run’; it believes that the status 
and ‘rights’ of the American 
‘class’ are being jeopardized. In 
this manner the social-reality is 
interpreted not in terms of a dif¬ 
ferentiation in classes but in 
terms of an antithesis between 


1T Elin L. Anderson, We Americans, Har¬ 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1937, 
p. 58. The above quotation represents a 
generalisation based upon a specific com¬ 
munity-study, that of Burlington, Vermont 
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Americans and the intruding im¬ 
migrant nationalities, against 
whose ‘un-American 1 ways the 
Americans must uphold the heri¬ 
tage of the fathers. People are 
looked down upon, not because 
they are considered to belong to 
a lower class, but because of 
their imputed inferior cultural 
status—they are not up to the 
American standard. By the use 
of this stereotype the ideology 
remains untouched. 18 

Finally, Park and Burgess claim 
that in “a free society competition 
tends to destroy classes and castes.” 18 
Disregarding the fact that this is cir¬ 
cular reasoning, the statement must 
be qualified with empirical conditions. 
In the local situation the Finnish 
farmers have competed so success¬ 
fully with the Yankee farmers that 
the latter are surely though slowly be¬ 
ing driven off the land. 20 While eco¬ 
nomic success has given the Finns a 
certain amount of prestige in the com¬ 
munity, at the same time the animos¬ 
ity and fear this success has engen¬ 
dered among the Yankees goes far to 
prevent the establishment of “pri¬ 
mary contacts” between the two 
groups, the contacts Park and Bur¬ 
gess deem necessary to assimilation. 


“B. Schrieke, Alien American*, Viking 
Pnh, New York, 1936, pp. 92-93. 

“Park and Burgeei, op. tit., p. 230. 

“It ia believed this would constitute “com¬ 
petition'' as defined by Park and Burgess 
since it is continuous and geared to an ^im¬ 
personal" market, not "intermittent" and 
^personal." as conflict is so distinguished. 
See p. 574 for their distinction of the terms. 


In the light of the data presented, 
the conclusion is obvious that the con¬ 
cept of assimilation is an unprecise 
and unwieldy tool of analysis. It has 
an arbitrary all-or-none quality that 
is completely divorced from reality. 

A functioning society exhibits both 
diversity and integration, and di¬ 
versity is especially marked in mod¬ 
ern Western cultures. After all, ex¬ 
actly what is a “common cultural 
life” in modern America? In the dis¬ 
trict now being studied by the Storrs 
Agricultural Experiment Station, the 
Finnish and Yankee farmers prob¬ 
ably share a far more “common cul¬ 
tural life” than those Yankee farm¬ 
ers share with Yankee college pro¬ 
fessors, Yankee corporation lawyers, 
and Yankee society matrons. In a 
culture characterized by hetero¬ 
geneity, conflicting codes, conflicting 
values; a culture virtually compart¬ 
mentalized along many planes, such 
as occupation, region, and class, how 
is “assimilation” to be recognized in 
the field? 

The concept of assimilation will 
probably retain its status as a demo¬ 
cratic article of faith, but as a scien¬ 
tific formulation it must be rejected. 
Science involves a constant shuttling 
between the particular observation 
and the generalized formulation. 
When a given generalized formula¬ 
tion can not be made to “fit” the par¬ 
ticular observation without being so 
qualified that all precision is lost, then 
a new formulation must be sought. 



How Satisfying Is Rural Life? 

By Lowry Nelsonf and Edgar McVoyt 


Abstract 

While the satisfactions supposedly inherent in rural life have been the sub¬ 
ject of observations of writers on social themes from very early times, little 
has been done by way of a more objective measurement of reactions of rural 
people themselves to the kind of life they lead. This study reports one such 
attempt in Isanti County, Minnesota. The random sample included both farm 
and village women. The results indicate that degree of satisfaction with items 
in family living is related to economic status, place of residence (village or 
farm), nativity, age, education, family composition, social participation, and 
general social adjustments. Farm women showed higher dissatisfaction on all 
categories of family living than did the village women. Security was appar¬ 
ently the item of greatest dissatisfaction among village women, with clothing 
ranking first in the case of the farm women. Lowest dissatisfaction scores for 
both farm and village women was in the matter of social participation. 

Aunque los satisfaciones considerados estar inherent en la vida rural han 
sido el sujecto de observaciones de los escritorios en las temas social desde 
muchos anos, muy poco se ha hecho por la via de medicion mas objectivo de las 
reacciones de la gente rural en respecto de la vida que se viven. Esta investi- 
gacion se presents los resultos de tal estudio en el condado de Isanti, Minne¬ 
sota. La muestra, tomada a la ventura, se incluida mujeres viviendo en las 
plazas y en las granjas. Los resultos se indican que el grado de satisfaction 
con los items de vivir de la familia estan allegado al position economico, a 
donde viven (plaza o granja), nacimienta* edad, education, composition de la 
familia, participation social, y ajustes social generalmente. Las mujeres vi¬ 
viendo en las granjas se muestran un discontents mas alta en toda las cate¬ 
gories cuando comparados a las mujeres de las plazas. Evidentemente, la 
seguridad era la item de discontents mejor entre las mujeres viviendo en las 
plazas. La ropa se toma primer lugar en caso de las mujeres viviendo en las 
granjas. Las muescas mas discontentos entre los mujeres de las dos grupos 
estabanen la manera de la participation social. 


There are two extreme views of 
rural life with reference to its de¬ 
sirability or undesirability. One of 
these views is optimistic, the other 
pessimistic. The optimistic view has 
been current from the days of the 
classical Greeks down to the present 
time. Briefly stated, it is to the effect 
that rural life is more satisfying to 
human beings because it is more 


* Paper No. 460, Miscellaneous Journal 
Series Article, Minnesota Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

t Rural Sociologist, Minnesota Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station, St. Paul, Min¬ 
nesota. 

t Labor Division, Farm Security Admin¬ 
istration, Washington, D. C. 


“natural/’ and that rural people are 
more moral, more industrious and 
frugal, braver and more patriotic, 
more stable socially and generally 
better adjusted and more happy. The 
opposing view is that rural life is dull 
and depressing, full of frustrations 
due to poverty, isolation and the 
hazards of nature. It breeds a popu¬ 
lation which is dull-wittetl and crude 
in manners; inured to unending toil 
“with the emptiness of ages in their 
faces.” Such a view was abundantly 
expressed in the “literature of de¬ 
spair” of such writers as Hamlin 
Garland, Sinclair Lewis and other 
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novelists of the farm and small town. 

These observations on the qualita¬ 
tive aspects of rural life are usually 
superficial and the result of the sub¬ 
jective reactions of the observer. 
Moreover, they are based upon few 
cases, as a rule, and no adequate pic¬ 
ture results. There can be no question 
that numerous instances can be 
found to corroborate either of the 
two extreme views noted above. 
Human life in all environments has 
its sordid and drab, as well as its 
happy and satisfying aspects. Rural 
life is no exception. Whether it is 
peculiarly unsatisfactory to the peo¬ 
ple themselves has not been verified 
in any adequate manner. 

Studies of family living, both rural 
and urban, in this country and 
abroad, have been made in great 
numbers. 1 From LePlay down to the 
most recent ones, they are largely 
empirical studies of incomes and ex¬ 
penditures, for various items in fam¬ 
ily living. On the basis of these 
studies it has been possible to gen¬ 
eralize concerning the proportioning 
of the expenditures for different 
items in the budget by types of fam¬ 
ilies and amount of income, and to 
correlate income and distribution of 
expenditures with factors such as 
amount of education and occupation. 
But these studies have left untouched 
the measurement of the satisfaction 
value of various possessions, or the 
degree of unsatisfaction resulting 
from their lack. What does it mean 
to the individual that he or she does 

Tor a comprehensive list of such studies, 
see ZimmermaVi, C. C., Conaumption and 
Standard* of Living, New York. D van 
Nostrand, 1936. 


not have running water in the home, 
or electricity, or an automobile, or 
means to educate the children or pro¬ 
vide medical care, or take an annual 
vacation trip? 

The authors* concept of desirabil¬ 
ity and undesirability is based on 
efficiency in satisfying human needs 
or wants. To make this concept work¬ 
able we must have an accurate pic¬ 
ture of what constitute the funda¬ 
mental human needs. One of the most 
exhaustive and satisfactory analyses 
of basic needs of man has been pre¬ 
pared by Robert Morey. 2 Following 
studies of man in several “primitive” 
as well as “advanced” societies from 
a physiological approach, Morey sums 
up the basic needs of man in society 
as follows: 

The need for adequate external 
energy and supplementary stimula¬ 
tion to elicit habitual responses 
initiated by internal and unavoidable 
stimuli. This includes food, water, 
air, materials used in sleeping, mate¬ 
rials used to control temperature and 
excessive stimulation, and materials 
used to control forces that destroy 
healthy tissues or that produce last¬ 
ing pain. Sex objects would not be iiv- 
eluded as basic for every individual. 

The need for bodily conditions per¬ 
mitting habitual responses to usual 
stimuli . Fairly constant metabolism 
within the body and an even body 
temperature along with healthy 
tissue functioning without lasting 
pain are required to satisfy this basic 
need. 

’Morey, Robert, “Basic Needs of Man in 
Society. Journal of Educational Retearch , 
34:1-14, Sept., 1940. 
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The need for predictable and 
usually favorable surroundings in 
which to function . 

Accepting these as basic, irre¬ 
ducible needs of man in society, our 
evaluation of rural vs. town life must 
be in terms of the adequacy of each 
in satisfying these needs. Does rural 
life provide “food, water, air. mate¬ 
rials used in sleeping/' etc., more 
efficiently than does town life? Does 
it offer “predictable and usually 
favorable surroundings in which to 
function," in greater measure than 
does urban? American sterotyped 
opinions would probably be “Yes” to 
both questions, following our tra¬ 
ditional concept of rural life. But 
studies of health and nutrition and of 
economic security in rural areas since 
World War I have cast much doubt 
on the desirability of rural life on 
these scores. We have come to the 
point where we must reexamine the 
old generalizations about rural life 
satisfactions. The soundest approach 
is to try to measure by the most 
accurate means available the extent 
to which the basic human needs are 
satisfied. We must recognize the tre¬ 
mendous variations within either 
rural or urban societies. Finally, we 
must try to isolate factors associated 
with satisfaction and dissatisfaction, 
independent of rural or urban 
residence. 

During the past two years, four 
attempts have been made by rural 
sociologists (to the knowledge of the 
authors) to apply scientific methods 
to the study of rural and urban life 
satisfactions. 

The first is the Rural and Urban 


Life Questionnaire , prepared by 
Forsyth and designed to measure 
preference for rural or urban way of 
life. 8 The second is a comparison of 
the adjustment of aged persons in 
rural and in urban areas by Dinkel, 
utilizing primarily an intensive anal¬ 
ysis of selected cases. 4 He found the 
aged studied in a rural county of 
southern Minnesota generally better 
adjusted than those studied in Min¬ 
neapolis. 

The third venture is that of Man- 
gus and Cottam, which was a study 
of the life adjustment of samples of 
farm people in three areas of Ohio. 0 
They used an elaborate question¬ 
naire, containing various approaches 
to the measurement of adjustment. 
Their general conclusions are quoted 
below: 

The results of the study show 
that Ohio farm people are gener¬ 
ally well satisfied, but that the 
degree of their satisfaction de¬ 
pends to a considerable extent 
upon the circumstances under 
which they live. Whether some 
are inherently happy, contented, 
and quick to make adjustments 
to any ordinary circumstance, the 
present study does not attempt to 
show. That social adjustment, 
level of living, and social partici¬ 
pation are closely associated is 
clearly shown. It is further dem- 


•Forsyth, F. Howard, “Measuring Atti¬ 
tude Toward Rural and Urban Life," Rural 
Sociology, 6:3:234-241, September, 1941. 

'Dinkel, R. M., Unpublished manuscript 
of a study carried out at the Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Division of Rural So¬ 
ciology, University of Minnesota, St Paul, 
“Mangus, A. R., and Cottam, H. R. "Level 
of Living, Social Participation, and Adjust¬ 
ment of Ohio Farm People." Ohio Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station Bui. 684, Wooster, 
Ohio, Sept., 1941. 
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omtrated that all of these fac¬ 
tors are dependent to some ex¬ 
tent upon other environmental 
factors, such as age, place of resi¬ 
dence, size of family, religion, 
education, and occupational 
status. . . . 

Regardless of their social and 
economic circumstances, Ohio 
farm people are generally well 
satisfied with their ways of liv¬ 
ing. . . . 

Ohio farm families differ 
widely with respect to their levels 
of living, and those ranking high 
on the scale of living are much 
better adjusted than are those 
ranking low. . . . 

The majority of farm people 
participate very little in organ¬ 
ized groups, but those who do 
participate are better adjusted 
than those who do not. . . . 

Persons in families that rank 
high on the scale of living par¬ 
ticipate much more actively in 
organized groups than those in 
low-ranking families. . .. 

The degree of social adjust¬ 
ment is approximately the same 
in the major geographical areas 
of the State although both level 
of living and social participation 
differ widely among the areas.... 

Although the chances of a 
satisfying life on the farm are 
greatly increased for those who 
have a high level of living and 
who are active participants in 
organized groups, these factors 
alone do not assure satisfactory 
adjustment to farm life. Like¬ 
wise, although the extent of so¬ 
cial participation is influenced by 
the levels of living of the partici¬ 
pants, it is also affected by other 
factors. 


The fourth study is that of the 
present authbrs and was carried out 
at the University of Minnesota Agri¬ 


cultural Experiment Station in 1939 
and 1940. Other sources 0 have de¬ 
scribed in the detail the method of the 
study, so that the present article will 
be confined to a statement of findings 
and an interpretation of them. 
Briefly stated, the technique used was 
to present a check-list of items in 
family living to a sample of farm and 
village people, and to get a rating, on 
a five-point scale, of the degree of sat¬ 
isfaction expressed by each subject 
for each item. Then a summation was 
made to formulate a general satisfac¬ 
tion score. The main categories of 
items presented were as follows: 
house and yard, household conven¬ 
iences, food, clothing, education, 
health recreation, participation, work 
conditions, automobile, security. 

Following is a set of general con¬ 
clusions which the study seems to 
warrant, for the area sampled: 

1. The nature and extent of wants 
and the degree of their satisfaction 
differ with variations in age, occupa¬ 
tion, place of living, nationality, edu¬ 
cation, socio-economic status, social 
participation, and family compo¬ 
sition. 

2. Degree of satisfaction tends to 
increase with income and socio-eco¬ 
nomic status. There is a marked re¬ 
lationship between these two factors, 
somewhat less so at the extremes, and 
stronger for village than for farm 
women. 


'For a description of the method see Mc- 
Voy, E. C., “A Method of Measuring the 
Satisfaction of Wants,” Soeiometry, Feb., 
1942, pp. 80-88. See also McVoy, E. C., A 
Study of Want* and Their Satisfaction 
among a Sample of Rural People in Min- 
nesota. Unpublished Ph.D. Thesis, Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota, 1941. 
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8. Degree of satisfaction increases 
with amount of social participation. 
Correlation between these two factors 
is low for the village women, negli¬ 
gible for farm women. 

4. Degree of satisfaction increases 
with degree of general adjustment. 
Association between these two fac¬ 
tors is moderately high, somewhat 
lower for farm than for village 
women. 

5. Degree of satisfaction increases 
with amount of happiness according 
to a self-rating. 

6. Degree of satisfaction is not 
clearly related to number of children 
at home; for farm and village women 
together, the correlation is low nega¬ 
tive; for farm women it is moderate 
negative, and for village women it is 
low positive. 

7. Degree of satisfaction increases 
with amount of education. Correla¬ 
tion is low for village, negligible for 
farm women. 

8. Degree of satisfaction is not 
clearly related to age. Correlation is 
low negative for village, very low 
positive for farm women. 

9. Satisfaction is related to na¬ 
tionality and to nationality of par¬ 
ents. Foreign-born women on farms 
have a higher degree of satisfaction 
than the native-born, but the native- 
born are better satisfied in the vil¬ 
lage. For both farm and village, those 
of foreign-born parentage are better 
satisfied than those of native-born 
parentage. 

10. Satisfaction is related to re¬ 
ceipt of relief and other public aid. 
Those receiving aid show a signifi¬ 


cantly lower degree of satisfaction 
than those not receiving aid. 

11. As compared with farm wom¬ 
en, village women have a higher 
socio-economic status, higher degree 
of satisfaction and of general ad¬ 
justment, a higher self-rating of hap¬ 
piness, higher amount of social par¬ 
ticipation, more years of education, 
fewer children; they average several 
years younger; they contain some¬ 
what fewer foreign-born and persons 
of foreign-born parentage; fewer re¬ 
ceive public relief or aid. 

12. When matched for socio-eco¬ 
nomic status, participation, number 
of children at home, school grade 
completed, and age, farm and village 
women still differed significantly in 
satisfaction and general adjustment 
and happiness. 

13. In the disposal of a cash gift 
of $1,000, both farm and village 
women would use it most often for 
some purpose related to the home. 
Farm women, more frequently than 
village, would spend the money for 
food, clothing, living expenses, and 
automobile, while village women 
would more often spend it for travel, 
children’s education, and items less 
closely related to the physical neces¬ 
sities of living. 

14. In choice of a place of resi¬ 
dence, 60 percent of the farm women 
prefer farm, whereas 86 percent of 
the village women prefer village. 

15. In comparing general cate¬ 
gories of items in family living, it is 
found that farm women show least 
satisfaction with clothing, automo¬ 
bile, security, and work conditions. 
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Village women show least with cloth¬ 
ing, automobile, work conditions, 
recreation, and health. 

16. Farm women tend to rate all 
items less important than do village 
women. Of the major categories 
given, only automobile, clothing, and 
work conditions were rated more im¬ 
portant by farm women. The two 
groups concurred in giving the great¬ 
est weight to categories of food, 
health, clothing, and security, least to 
work conditions, recreation, and 
participation. 

It is interesting to compare the 
findings of this study with those of 
Mangus and Cottam. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the two studies agree in showing 
a close association between social ad¬ 
justment (or satisfaction), level of 
living (socio-economic status), and 
social participation. The findings 
diverge in the degree of satisfaction 
of farm people. The Ohio study re¬ 
ported farm people “generally well 
satisfied with their ways of living,” 
whereas the Minnesota study showed 
them to be only “fairly” well satis¬ 
fied. Since Isanti County is in an 
agricultural area of only average pro¬ 
ductivity, it might well be that farm 
people in better agricultural areas of 
the state would show greater satis¬ 
faction. In the Ohio study, however, 
little variation in adjustment was 
found in areas differing in level of 
living. The Ohio and Minnesota 
studies are parallel in showing a 
small amount of social participation 
on the part? of farm people. They 
differ in that in Ohio those who do 


participate were found better ad¬ 
justed than those who do not, where¬ 
as in Minnesota, the correlation be¬ 
tween satisfaction and participation 
for farm people was negligible. The 
studies agree in demonstrating that 
factors other than level of living or 
socio-economic status affect social ad¬ 
justment or satisfaction. While the 
correlation in Minnesota between the 
two factors is rather high, it is far 
from perfect, and there were a num¬ 
ber of deviants from the trend. 

The findings of our study corrobo¬ 
rate those of Forsyth, that the longer 
a person resides in a certain type of 
area, the more likely he is to be 
favorably disposed toward it. This 
tendency is in line with our knowl¬ 
edge of conditioning, especially of 
early social conditioning in determin¬ 
ing life attitudes. 

In relating the findings of our 
study to Morey's classification, we 
might identify categories of house 
and yard, household conveniences, 
food, clothing, health, and to some ex¬ 
tent recreation and other categories 
with the first two basic needs. Cate¬ 
gories of education, participation, 
work conditions, security, and to 
some extent recreation, tie in most 
closely with the third basic need. In 
Table 1 is given a set of index figures 
showing satisfaction of village and 
farm women with these various cate¬ 
gories. In interpreting the table, it 
should be remembered that a rating 
of 0 indicates excellent satisfaction; 
1, good; 2, fair; 3, poor; and 4, very 
bad. 
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Table 1. Satisfaction of Rural Women 


(Farm and Village) 

WITH 

Certain 

Categories of Family 

Living 



Farm 

Village 

Social participation 
Education 

1.35 

1.60 

1.15 

1.37 

Health 

1.73 

1.50 

Food 

1.75 

1.19 

Recreation 

1.77 

1.50 

House and yard 

1.90 

1.42 

Household conveniences 

1.92 

1.35 

Work conditions 

2.07 

1.56 

Security 

2.12 

1.71 

Automobile 

2.13 

1.60 

Clothing 

2.17 

1.63 

All categories 

1.89 

1.50 

We might conclude 

from this table 


that farm women find their way of 


life generally “fair,” whereas village 
women find theirs “good.” The order 
of satisfaction with various cate¬ 
gories of family living is similar for 
the two groups, the notable excep¬ 
tions being the more satisfactory rat¬ 
ings given food and household con¬ 
veniences by village women. We can 
surmise that in Isanti county, village 
life is more efficient as a want-satis- 


fier than farm life. As far as the 
basic needs are concerned, it appears 
that none of them are completely sat¬ 
isfied in either farm or village, but 
that farm people are especially lack¬ 
ing in satisfactory materials to meet 
the first basic need, and that both 
groups have a feeling of insecurity, 
evidence of inability to satisfy the 
third basic need. Again, the farm 
group is most seriously lacking. 

The studies made are too limited 
to warrant any final conclusions con¬ 
cerning the satisfying quality of 
rural life in general. Future study 
calls for refinement of method and 
extension to more samples of both 
rural and urban people. The greatest 
difficulty will be in developing instru¬ 
ments applicable to widely varying 
societies and social classes, but it is 
our opinion that this end can be 
accomplished by * continual focus on 
basic needs, common to all mankind. 


The Problem of Rural Housing In the South* 

By T. G. Standing t 


Abstract 


Numerous studies have indicated that a close relationship exists between the 
quality of housing and the health and morals of the population. There is evi¬ 
dence that, in general, the poorest housing in the United States is found in 
rural areas, particularly in the South. 

The conviction is growing that a democratic society cannot afford to permit 
large numbers of its citizens to live in conditions that are clearly detrimental 
to their welfare. This applies particularly to children, of whom a dispropor¬ 
tionate number are found in the rural homes of the South. 

Programs for the improvement of rural housing should recognize geographic 
and cultural variations but the structure of the dwelling should be determined 
primarily by the needs of the family. An effective program of rural housing 


• Adapted from a paper presented at the 
Southern Agricultural workers Conference, 
Memphis, Tennessee, February 5, 1942. 


t Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S.D.A. 
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improvement will probably require tome form of public subsidy. With proper 
planning such a program might well help to lessen the shock of conversion to a 
peacetime economy Following the war. 

Muchos investigaciones ban indicados que una aflnidad muy cercado existe 
entre la qualidad de alojamiento y la salud y morals del poblacion. Hay evi- 
dencia generalmente, que las casas mas pobres de los Estados Unidos estan en 
las areas rurales, particularmente en el Sur. 

El conviccion esta creciendo que una sociedad democratico no puede tener 
medios a permitir muchos ciudadanos a vivir en condiciones desventajosos para 
su bienestar. Esto esta particularmente apalicable a los ninos, de quienes son 
un numero muy grande en las casas rurales del Sur. 

Programas para mejorar las casas rurales deben reconocer variaciones 
geograflcos y cultural pero la estructura de la familia. Una programs effectiva- 
mente para mejorar las casas rurales necesitaria alguna dase de subsidio 
publico. Con metodas propios una programa como esa ayudaria disminuir el 
choque de conversion a un economia de pas de la guerra. 


It has been said that the history of 
housing is the history of civilization. 
While there is much truth in this 
statement it must be admitted that in 
the field of dwelling construction, as 
in many other phases of his culture, 
the benefits of man’s advancing 
knowledge have been very unequally 
distributed. In fact, a widespread in¬ 
terest in adequate housing for the 
masses, particularly in rural areas, 
is a fairly modern development. 

In the United States recent inter¬ 
est in the problem was stimulated by 
a desire to provide work for the un¬ 
employed during the economic de¬ 
pression, while at the present time 
public attention is being directed to 
the importance of good housing as a 
factor in national health and morale 
so essential to the successful prosecu¬ 
tion of the war. 

While such considerations as these 
are of utmost importance it is un¬ 
likely that the housing problem will 
be solved as a by-product of national 
emergency. It will be adequately met 
only when public opinion demands 
the provision of decent living quar¬ 
ters, not as 4 a war measure or an 
expedient for putting idle men to 


work, but as the right of every cit¬ 
izen in a democratic society. The ob¬ 
ligation of society to provide educa¬ 
tional facilities, fire, police, and some 
degree of health protection, and many 
other services to its citizens has long 
been recognized. There is even more 
reason for public insistence on de¬ 
cent housing, for unless this basic 
necessity is met the potential benefits 
of these other services will not be 
fully realized. 

Social and Cultural Factors In 
Housing 

A fundamental principle in house 
construction is that the dwelling 
should be adapted to the needs of the 
family unit. Since these needs have 
changed in response to changes in the 
family itself and its relation to the 
outside world, the physical structure 
of the home should be correspond¬ 
ingly modified. Housing requirements 
under pioneer conditions were very 
different from those today because 
the activities and needs of the family 
members were different. In pioneer 
days families were larger, a variety 
of economic functions since trans¬ 
ferred to the factory were then per¬ 
formed in the home; modern bath¬ 
rooms and electric lights were not de- 
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sired because they were not yet 
invented. 

Much romantic nonsense is 
preached about the virtues of the 
pioneer dwelling, with its absence of 
modern conveniences and sanitary 
facilities. The primitive log cabin has 
been glorified as the typical birth¬ 
place of presidents. Dwellings of this 
type were doubtless well suited to the 
resources and needs of the people of 
the frontier but they are not adapted 
to the requirements of civilized life 
in the United States in 1942. The fact 
that our grandparents lived in crude 
dwellings, inadequately heated and 
lighted and with no sanitary facil¬ 
ities or conveniences, is no justifica¬ 
tion for the existence of similar con¬ 
ditions today. 

Various statements concerning 
minimum standards for modern rural 
housing are available. One of the 
most recent is a leaflet issued by the 
United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture entitled Minimum Require¬ 
ments for Farmhouses. 1 The “mini¬ 
mum requirements” described in this 
bulletin are extremely modest when 
viewed against the background of our 
national wealth and technical re¬ 
sources ; but even so, a large propor¬ 
tion of American farm homes fall far 
short of measuring up to them. 

A few considerations of especial 
sociological significance may be men¬ 
tioned in connection with the prob¬ 
lem of minimum standards for farm 
dwellings. In these days, even in rural 
areas, the home must compete with 
many other agencies for the time and 

'Miicdlaneou. Publication No. 475, Oc¬ 
tober 1841. 


loyalty of the family members. This 
is particularly true in the case of chil¬ 
dren, and, since children are more 
numerous in rural than in urban 
homes, it is all the more essential 
that attention be given to the quality 
of rural dwellings. Unless the home 
can provide at least some facilities 
for recreation, study, the entertain¬ 
ment of friends and inter-family vis¬ 
iting, it is likely to lose out in com¬ 
petition with other agencies whose in¬ 
fluence upon the young may be less 
beneficial. Some of these considera¬ 
tions involve the matter of home 
furnishings, such as radios, books 
and recreational equipment, but to a 
large extent they involve the simple 
basic requirement of space where 
these activities can be carried on. We 
do not know how much of the educa¬ 
tional retardation of children from 
low income farm families is due to 
the simple fact that they do not have 
adequate facilities for home study, 
but it is very probably an important 
factor. Some degree of privacy is 
essential to the mental and moral 
health of both children and adults. 
Its absence is a deficiency commonly 
attributed to urban areas, but it is a 
characteristic of many rural families 
as well. 

Any formulation of minimum stan¬ 
dards for rural housing should take 
into consideration the matter of reg¬ 
ional variations. This is. recognized 
in another publication of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, Housing Re - 
quirements of Farm Families in the 
United States ,* in which housing 


*Maud Wilson, Misc. Publication No. 322, 
U. S. Dept, of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., February 1939, 40 pp. 
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standards are suggested for some 14 
different regions and sub-regions in 
the United States. 

Two general types of regional var¬ 
iations may be distinguished, the 
geographic and the cultural The 
nature of the climate and topography 
and the character of the building sites 
and materials locally available will, 
to some extent, influence the type of 
dwelling construction which should 
be recommended for a particular 
area. Of equal or perhaps greater im¬ 
portance are the cultural variations 
from region to region. In other words 
the standards of housing which the 
people have already set for them¬ 
selves, those they actually have as 
well as those they would like to have, 
should be given consideration. It is 
probable that, in general, a housing 
program will encounter serious dif¬ 
ficulties if it seeks to depart very rad¬ 
ically from the “going” standards of 
the area as defined in terms of what 
the majority of the people consider 
to be necessary or desirable. This will 
be true if the objectives of the pro¬ 
gram are markedly above the ac¬ 
cepted standard of the area and also 
if they are markedly below them. 
Probably most sharecropper families, 
white or black, would consider a front 
or side porch of more importance 
than a bathroom. In the opinion of 
the house planners in Washington the 
bathroom may be far more essential 
but unless it is actually wanted or 
at least believed to be desirable by 
the family that is to live in the house, 
the wisdom ( of providing it may be 
seriously questioned. 

It should be recognized that cul¬ 


tural standards are susceptible of 
change. A major function of the 
rural schools and the Agricultural 
Extension Service is, through the ed¬ 
ucational process, to bring about 
changes in the standards of farm peo¬ 
ple so that they will more nearly con¬ 
form to the best scientific knowledge 
that is available. 

The culture of a given area may 
prescribe different standards of hous¬ 
ing for different groups within the 
population. This is particularly likely 
to be the case where there are differ¬ 
ences in race, or wide and long-stand¬ 
ing variations in socio-economic 
status. Where such conditions exist a 
program of housing improvement is 
likely to encounter the opposition of 
those groups that enjoy the superior 
status. Part of the opposition or in¬ 
difference to slum clearance in cities 
or the improvements of housing for 
farm laborers or sharecroppers in 
rural areas may be due to the desire 
of superior status groups to protect 
their favorable position in the social 
order. Many people are more inter¬ 
ested in keeping their own neighbor¬ 
hoods “exclusive” than in keeping 
the whole community healthy. 

In such instances the most effective 
way to bring about desired changes 
is probably through a program of ed¬ 
ucation directed both to the groups 
whose standards are believed to be 
too low and also to those whose stan¬ 
dards are already adequate. In the 
case of the latter the objective of 
such an educational program would 
be to secure a recognition of the fact 
that conditions which injure the 
health and morals of one part of the 
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population are certain to endanger 
the welfare of the entire community. 
As Booker Washington once said, “It 
is hard to hold a man in a ditch with¬ 
out staying in the ditch with 11 ™.“ 
Disease germs infect rich or poor and 
black or white without discrimina¬ 
tion. Purely as a matter of self-inter¬ 
est, if for no other reason, those who 
are fortunate enough to live in decent 
houses should be concerned about the 
portion of the community that is 
poorly housed. 

An educational program for the 
ill-housed should seek to arouse a 
desire for something better, at least 
enough better to insure good health 
and a fair degree of comfort. As in¬ 
dicated previously, unless better 
housing and home facilities are 
actually wanted and their importance 
understood by the families who are 
to use them their anticipated benefits 
may not be realized. 

Numerous studies have been made 
which seem to indicate beyond ques¬ 
tion the undesirable consequences of 
poor living quarters. Most of these 
studies are from urban areas but 
there is reason to believe that the 
findings are applicable to rural areas 
as well. Overcrowding is a factor 
which is relatively easy to measure 
and which apparently has much social 
significance because of its association 
with other factors such as health, dis¬ 
ease, and delinquency. Any farmer 
knows the harmful results of over¬ 
crowding of plants or farm animals 
but the consequences of squeezing a 
family of six or eight into a two or 
three room shack are not so well 
understood. 8 


Crime, immorality and juvenile de¬ 
linquency are difficult to measure and 
their causes are admittedly complex. 
However, crowded conditions in the 
home, with resulting lack of privacy 
and the necessity for young and old of 
both sexes to utilize the same sleeping 
quarters and toilet facilities are un¬ 
doubtedly contributing factors both 
in city and country. Clifford Shaw's 
studies in Chicago indicate that one- 
fourth of the city's juvenile delin¬ 
quency cases come from overcrowded 
slum areas containing only 11 percent 
of the total juvenile population. Sim¬ 
ilar studies in Birmingham and other 
cities show a like relationship. 4 

These are urban studies but as 
M. L. Wilson says, “In terms of 
human lives bad housing means much 
the same in the country as it does in 
the city. Sickness, for instance, 
strikes quicker when families are ill- 
housed/’® Country doctors often feel 
like giving up in despair when they 
are confronted with conditions found 
in many rural homes. Without ade¬ 
quate sanitation and screening, med¬ 
ical treatment is almost useless in 
such diseases as hookworm and 
malaria. 

In some respects the inadequacies 
of rural housing are more significant 
and direct in their effects than are 
similar deficiencies in the city. Chil¬ 
dren are most affected and, as in- 

"See Edith Elmer Wood, Slum* and 
Blighted Area* in the United States . U. S. 
Govt. Printing Office, Washington (1986), 

p. 8. 

‘Summarized in Langdon W. Post, The 
Challenge of Houeing, N. Y. 1988, pp. 56-66. 

•M. L. Wilson, “Rural Housing,” Journal 
of Home Economic *, Vol. 81, January 1989, 

p. 28. 
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dicated previously, there are more 
children in farm homes than in city 
homes. The farm home, to a greater 
extent than its city counterpart, is 
the center of the economic and social 
activities of the family members. De¬ 
ficiencies in city homes may be offset 
to a greater extent by the provision 
of public services, such as garbage 
collection and sewage disposal, than 
is the case in the country. 

The Present Situation with Respect 
To Rural Housing 

Information on rural housing is 
less complete than is the case for 
urban areas but enough is available 
to indicate that the poorest housing 
in the United States is found on 
farms. A large number of the farm 
homes of the nation are without the 
conveniences and sanitary facilities 
that are common even in the poorest 
areas of our cities. Probably one- 
fourth of the farm people in the 
Nation are housed in what would be 
called in the city “slum conditions.” 

The National Farm Housing Sur¬ 
vey conducted in 1934 disclosed that 
only about one-half of the rural farm 
dwellings in the United States were 
in good structural condition. About 
16 percent needed replacement of 
foundations; a somewhat larger 
number needed to be completely re¬ 
roofed, and a somewhat smaller num¬ 
ber needed new floors and replace¬ 
ment or extensive repair of exterior 
walls. Eighty-five percent of the 
houses were found to be over 10 years 
old and 20 percent were over 50 years 
old. More than a fourth of the houses 
had no screens and in over 40 percent 


of the remainder the screens were 
torn and offered inadequate protec¬ 
tion. Only 9 percent of the farm 
dwellings had indoor toilets while 
over 13 percent were lacking even in 
outdoor toilets. The survey also 
showfed serious overcrowding in 
many sections, particularly in the 
South, parts of the Great Plains and 
in the Ozark-Appalachian mountain 
areas. Some of these conditions may 
have improved since 1934 but evi¬ 
dence from the 1940 Census and from 
various special studies 6 indicates that 
on the whole the Nation has been go¬ 
ing backward rather than forward in 
the quality of rural housing. 

Along with these structural de¬ 
ficiencies there is a general absence 
in farm homes of most of the facil¬ 
ities and modern conveniences which 
we would like to think of as charac¬ 
teristic of the American standard of 
living. Notwithstanding recent exten¬ 
sion of rural electrification, two- 
thirds of all farm homes in the Na¬ 
tion are still without electric lights; 
three-fourths are without telephones 
and a much larger proportion are 
without bath rooms or running 
water. 

As indicated in the report on Eco¬ 
nomic Conditions of the South , pre¬ 
pared for the President by the Na¬ 
tional Emergency Council, a much 
larger proportion of southern farm 
homes lack these facilities than is the 

•See, for example, Dean G. Carter, Arkan¬ 
sas Farm Housing Conditions and Needs , 
Arkansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Bulletin No. 806, June 1934 and Ellen Le- 
Noir and T. Lynn Smith, Rural Housing in 
Louisiana, Louisiana Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station Bulletin No. 290, August 1937. 
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case in most other portions of the 
Nation. More than a third of southern 
farm houses do not have screens to 
keep out mosquitoes and flies. Nearly 
one-fifth have no toilets of any de¬ 
scription. In view of these facts it is 
understandable why hookwork infec¬ 
tion and anemia are widespread in 
this region. Malaria, which infects 
annually more tnan 2,000,000 people, 
is also closely related to inadequate 
screening and poor sanitation in 
southern farm homes. 

The Improvement of Rural Housing 

It is not proposed here to lay down 
a blue print for a rural housing pro¬ 
gram but rather to suggest some 
additional factors that must be given 
consideration in the development of 
such a program. 

It should be recognized that the 
causes which have brought the pres¬ 
ent situation about are complex and 
that poor housing is only one of a 
number of closely interrelated conse¬ 
quences of these causes. Undoubtedly 
one of the most basic factors in the 
whole situation is inadequate family 
income. As Raymond Smith has 
stated, “Under present conditions, 
family income exerts almost an iron 
control upon the kind of housing our 
people can enjoy, both in rural areas 
and in cities. ... It is estimated that 
some 80 percent of the farm families 
of America obtain less than $1,000 a 
year net income, that 55 percent of 
them get less than $500 per year, and 
that 29 percent earn less than $250. 
It is easy to see what these figures 
mean in terms of farm housing/' 7 

This is not the place to discuss in 
detail the problem of low farm in¬ 


come or possible ways in which it 
might be increased. Low farm prices, 
soil depletion, mechanization and 
high birth rates have helped to make 
a large proportion of farmer families 
poor and have thus prevented them 
from enjoying the benefits of decent 
housing. A farm program that has 
helped to raise cash farm income 
more than four billion dollars since 
1932 has doubtless kept the situation 
from becoming far worse than it is 
at present. That it has not done more 
is probably due in part to the fact 
that too small a proportion of this 
total was received by the low income 
families that needed it most. 

There are, of course, other eco¬ 
nomic obstacles to adequate rural 
housing, such as high material and 
labor costs and inadequate credit fa¬ 
cilities. Another factor is the intimate 
relation that exists between the farm 
house and the farm land. Unlike the 
urban situation the house and the job 
on the farm are not easily separated. 
Because of high land prices the part 
of his income that the owner must 
use to pay for his farm frequently 
leaves very little margin to spend on 
housing, either for himself or for his 
tenants or laborers. The fact that 
over one-half of the South's farm 
families are tenants, without any 
equity in the land, is a complicating 
factor. All of these obstacles, how¬ 
ever, are secondary to the basic fact 
of inadequate farm income. 

7 U.S.D.A. mimeographed release “The 
Improvement of Rural Housing/* An ad* 
dress by Raymond C. Smith, Chief Program 
Analyst, at the Thirty-fourth Annual Meet¬ 
ing of tne American Home Economics Asso¬ 
ciation, Chicago, Ill., June 24,1041. 
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The housing problem thus becomes 
a phase of the more inclusive problem 
of providing every able-bodied citizen 
with the opportunity to earn an in¬ 
come which will permit at least a 
minimum level of living. This is not a 
utopian dream for a country with the 
resources and productive capacity of 
the United States but until ways can 
be found for achieving this objective 
it may be that the only alternative 
means of providing decent homes for 
low income farm families is some 
form of public subsidy. 

There is ample precedent for this 
in the experience of various Euro¬ 
pean nations and in the held of urban 
housing in the United States. Rela¬ 
tively little has been done along this 
line in rural areas but the need is 
urgent and the conviction is growing 
that for both rural and urban areas 
there is a minimum level of housing 
below which a democratic society can¬ 
not afford to permit its citizens to 
fall. 

Even in the rural field, some essen¬ 
tial pioneering has been done. The 
Resettlement and Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministrations have accumulated a 
body of experience which should 
prove extremely valuable. Mistakes 
have admittedly been made but these 
are probably inevitable in the experi¬ 
mental phase of any new undertak¬ 
ing. The Agricultural Extension Ser¬ 
vice has long been concerned with the 
improvement of rural housing and is 
equipped to handle the educational 
phases of an expanded program. 

County and state planning com¬ 
mittees throughout the Nation have 
also given much thought to the prob¬ 


lem, particularly with reference to 
the development of a post-war pro¬ 
gram of housing improvement. At¬ 
tention has been called to the fact 
that in many areas where the need is 
greatest, particularly in the South, 
ample resources of local labor and 
materials are available for utilization 
in a housing program. Where such a 
situation exists actual cash expendi¬ 
tures need not be very great. 

There is general agreement that a 
program of rural housing improve¬ 
ment should be high on the list of 
priorities of problems to which the 
Nation should give its attention when 
the war in which we are now en¬ 
gaged has been won. It should not be 
wholly neglected even during the 
period of emergency. Of particular 
importance at the present time is the 
provision of adequate facilities to 
house the millions of workers in de¬ 
fense industries which are being 
established all over the Nation, many 
of them in rural areas. The Division 
of Defense Housing Coordination has 
been charged with the responsibility 
of preventing retardation of the war 
program because of a lack of ade¬ 
quate housing for workers and their 
families. It is believed that at least a 
portion of the effort to provide homes 
for workers in war industries in 
rural areas can be made to contribute 
to the permanent improvement of 
housing conditions following the war. 

However, since a major portion of 
the Nation’s energies and resources 
must now be devoted to the war 
effort, it will undoubtedly be neces¬ 
sary to defer the inauguration of an 
extensive long range housing pro- 
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gram until the post-war period. If 
such a program is properly planned 
in advance it can provide a major 
source of employment and industrial 
activity which will help to cushion 
the shock of conversion from a war 
to a peace-time economy. 

It is possible that the extent of 
necessary governmental subsidy will 
be much less than is now anticipated. 
Some significant experimentation has 
been going on in the field of pre¬ 
fabrication and other methods of low- 
cost house construction. Henry Ford 
put millions of low income families 


on wheels by utilizing the principles 
of mass production. Perhaps through 
the employment of similar methods 
private capital will devise means for 
putting these families into decent 
houses. 

Regardless of the way in which it 
is financed the dividends to be re¬ 
alized from a rural housing program 
will be enormous although they may 
not be the type of dividends that can 
be deposited in a bank. The real re¬ 
turns from such an investment will be 
the increased health and happiness of 
millions of farm families. 


Agrarian Conflicts In New York and the American 
Revolution 

By Irving Mark* 


Abstract 

What is the relation to the American Revolution of feudal or other oppres¬ 
sive aspects of the New York land system? Feudal forms in colonial New York 
existed though they were neither extensive nor profound in influence; on the 
other hand, phases of the land system, not strictly feudal, were. Thus an 
oppressive economic dependence was reflected in small farmer obligations and 
insecure tenure. Furthermore, the concentration of land ownership nurtured a 
landed aristocracy who flourished in a congenial lepal and political milieu in 
which monopoly of land and office was securely maintained. Of these possible 
seeds of agrarian unrest, only the non-feudal ones sprouted into violence in 
colonial New York. Yet neither feudal nor other oppressive characteristics of 
the land system were Conditioning factors producing the Revolution insofar as 
New York was concerned. Although otherwise caused, the Revolution had 
undeniable effects upon the land system, particularly in sweeping away linger¬ 
ing feudal forms though not the continuing oppression of the small-farmer. 

Qud relacidn hay entre la Revolucidn Americana y los aspectos feudales o 
de otro modo opresivos del sistema de posesidn de la tierra en el estado de 
Nueva York? Las formas feudales existjan en la Nueva York colonial, aunque 
no tuvieran influencias extensas o profundas; por otra parte, algunas fases del 
sistema de posesidn de la tierra que no eran exactamente feudales, si tuvieron 
una influencia extensa y profunda. Asf vemos reflejarse en las obligaciones y la 
posesidn de la tierra que no eran exactamente feudales, si tuvieron una in- 
nuenda eXtensa y profunda. AsJ vemos reflejarse en las obligadones y la 
posesidn insegura de los pequenos terratenientes una dependenda econdmica 

* Department of History, Brooklyn College. 
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oprctiva. Adexnis, la concentracidn de la posesidn de la tierra produjo una 
amtocraeia terrateniente que se desarroll6 en un medio legal y politico favor¬ 
able, an el cual el monopolio de las tierras y la burocracia estaban completa- 
mente asegurados. De estos posibles gi rmenes de inquietud agraria solo el 
no-feudal se desarrolld hasta llegar a Ta violencia en la Nueva York colonial. 
Sin embargo, ninguno de estos rasgos opresivos (feudales o no,) caracter- 
fsticos del sistema de posesion de la tierra, contribuyd a los factores que pro- 
dujeron la revolucidn, al menos en lo que concieme al estado de Nueva York. 
Aunque causada por ostros factores, la revolucidn tuvo efectos innegables en el 
sistema de posesidn de la tierra, especialmente en el abandono de formas 
feudales que aun quedaban, aunque no en el de la opresidn de los pequefios 
terratenientes que continud. 


The great revolutions in seven¬ 
teenth century England and eigh¬ 
teenth century France have been 
viewed as flowing in the long-gath¬ 
ered flood that submerged feudalism 
insofar as they marked the termina¬ 
tion of vestigial feudal rights. 1 This 
conception suggests the interesting 
speculation of the extent to which 
the American Revolution found itself 
in the same eddying currents. Some, 
indeed, have contended that our Rev¬ 
olution was in part the culmination of 
a century-long conflict to destroy 
feudal forms of American land ten¬ 
ure. Viewing the quit-rent “not only 
as a feature of colonial land tenure 
and legislation, but as a contributory 
cause also to the discontent which 
brought on the Revolution,” Profes¬ 
sor Charles M. Andrews wrote in 
1919 that it “involved a principle 
quite as fundamental as that of no 
taxation without representation and 
one that probably had more actual 
influence in bringing about inde¬ 
pendence than some of the widely 
heralded political and constiutional 
doctrines of the pre-Revolutionary 
period.” 3 In this view Andrews has 
apparently been in accord with B. W. 
Bond who wfote of the quit-rent that 
“this feudal due may be considered 


as one at least of the causes of that 
growing discontent, which culmi¬ 
nated in revolt from the mother 
country.” 8 

Tempting and provocative as this 
thesis is, it would be the better part 
of discretion to narrow the focus and 
range of our investigation before we 
rush in where scholars fear to tread. 
No adequate treatment of the total 
problem can be given until mono¬ 
graphs on all the colonies are avail¬ 
able concerning the nature of the 
land system, the agrarian conflicts 
that ensued, and the relationships of 
these conflicts to the American revo¬ 
lutionary process. With materials 
available on one colony, it is not pre¬ 
mature to examine the New York 
segment of the larger mosaic, how¬ 
ever vague the latter may remain. 4 

In scouting the problem of whether 
the agrarian conflicts in colonial New 
York 6 were a conditioning factor for 
the American Revolution, one must 
consider several permutations of 
derivative questions. These questions 
involve combinations of specific and 
general meanings of terms with 
active and passive poles of the causal 
process. The term feudalism or feudal 
forms in one sense has specific refer¬ 
ence to a decentralized policy and a 
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land system dominated by a landed 
aristocracy and involving military 
tenures or fiefs, vassalage, quit-rents, 
manors, manorial courts, serfdom, 
and primo-geniture and entail. 6 Too 
frequently, political and land systems 
without these attributes but with 
oppressive and monopolistic aspects 
have been called in a general, and 
none too accurate, sense “feudal.” 7 
In any case, agrarian conflicts might 
arise from one as well as from the 
other. Our first problem is to de¬ 
termine to what exent, if any, the 
land system of colonial New York 
was “feudal” in the more specific 
sense noted above. Even slight find¬ 
ings here will not preclude the pos¬ 
sibility that agrarian controversies 
arising from a non-feudal land sys¬ 
tem might have been a conditioning 
factor for the American Revolution. 
Furthermore, if our inquiry indicates 
no substantial basis in fact for such 
a possibility we would still have to 
consider how the New York land sys¬ 
tem in its feudal aspects was itself 
affected by that Revolution. 

Mention should be made of the 
view that feudal institutions were 
never fully established in America. 
“Thus the origins of America and the 
development of its early institutions,” 
writes L. M. Hacker, “are to be found 
in the age of the revolutionary up¬ 
thrust of the middle class; and the 
uniqueness of some of our national 
experiences can in a measure be ex¬ 
plained in terms of the absence of the 
vestigial traces of a feudal society.” 6 
Yet it seems clear that efforts, how¬ 
ever impermanent, were made to es¬ 
tablish feudal forms in Maryland, 


Carolina, New York, and elsewhere. 9 
What factors militated against the 
success of such efforts? To the reason 
noted above should be added the 
abundance of land and the sturdy 
opposition to proprietors by planters 
and by yeomen, whose labor was al¬ 
ways at a premium. Only the quit- 
rents partially survived their on¬ 
slaught. 10 

In New York the attempt to estab¬ 
lish feudalism proved incomplete and 
abortive. Whatever intentions the 
Duke of York had to establish a 
feudal land system in New York, he 
certainly never succeeded in nurtur¬ 
ing vassalage or serfdom. Yet he did 
create “manors” after the English 
conquest, a status which was con¬ 
ferred upon the sole surviving pa- 
troonship of Rensselaerswyck 
(f685), the Dutch prototype of the 
English manorial grants. 11 Whether 
the Duke, who received New York 
“in free and Common Soccage,” was 
validly endowed with power to estab¬ 
lish feudal manors as were the Caro¬ 
lina and Maryland proprietors under 
their “Durham” clauses, is a moot 
question. 12 Yet, that the Duke never 
considered Quia E raptor es and the 
Statue of 1660, destroying subinfeu¬ 
dation and feudal tenures, 18 barriers 
to establishing New York manors, is 
apparent from the prompt creation of 
Pell, Sylvester, and Winthrop 
Manors. 1 * 4 The confirmation of Rens¬ 
selaerswyck as a manor (1704), and 
the granting of Livingston (1686), 
Philipsborough (1698), and Cort- 
landt Manors (1697), and of others 
soon followed when Dongan, Fletch- 
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er, and other governors pursued the 
trail blazed by Nicolls “ 

Basing his analysis on the patents 
and charters, a recent authority has 
concluded that the legal and political 
aspects of New York manors were 
feudal. Within the stricter sense of 
the term feudalism, what feudal as¬ 
pects did these manors actually have? 
The “privileges and immunities” con¬ 
ferred, reflecting an intention to 
establish local jurisdiction, were sug¬ 
gestive of the decentralization that 
characterized medieval polity. 1 * Even 
the Dutch grant of 1629 to Van Rens¬ 
selaer had given him (besides owner¬ 
ship of the soil, the right of escheat, 
and hunting, Ashing and milling 
rights) unlimited criminal jurisdic¬ 
tion over the lives of inhabitants and 
the right of appointment of magis¬ 
trates and clergymen. The one court 
which Van Rensselaer was authorized 
to have, in 1665 merged with that of 
Fort Orange. However, the patent of 
1685 provided for “one Courte Leete 
and one court baron.” 17 Thus the 
basis for a system of local courts un¬ 
der the landlord’s control, which sup¬ 
plemented the courts of the colonial 
authorities, was established. 

All the New York patents creating 
manors, except the Lloyd grant, 
which called for “One Court leete” 
only, authorized the establishment of 
leet courts and courts baron. 18 Yet, 
since there is extant only one record 
of a notice of appeal (from Fordham 
manor court) , 19 no conclusion can be 
sufficiently sustained on the exercise 
of power to create manorial courts 
save that they were not thriving in¬ 
stitutions. It is probable that courts 


baron existed prior to 1691 though 
not after, and that leet court fran¬ 
chises were not exercised at all. 80 
Thus, obsolescent manor courts arose 
too late to withstand the increasing 
efficiency of town and county admin¬ 
istration. 21 If their formal existence 
bowed to higher forces, their spirit 
lingered on endowing manorial lords 
with the substance of political and 
economic power expressed through 
other channels. 

The local rights and privileges 
peculiar to the manors were varied 
in character. Their defensive pur¬ 
pose was reflected in their military 
burdens which were similar to those 
of the town. 22 Although the author¬ 
ity of governor and legislature, and 
of sheriff and county, extended to 
the manor in matters above manorial 
jurisdiction, the manor lord’s consent 
seems to have been required to per¬ 
mit the entrance of justices of peace 
and of constables. 28 In 1684 Francis 
Romboult (Rombouts), a former 
Mayor of New York City, had to 
petition the governor to get John Pell 
to pay a debt because the patent to 
Pell had freed him from all but the 
governor’s jurisdiction. 24 Frederick 
Philipse’s charter to Philipsborough, 
authorizing the erection of King’s 
Bridge over Spuyten Duyvil, con¬ 
ferred the unique right of collecting 
tolls. These privileges and immunities 
together with “the Advowson and 
right of Patronage” of churches, 
were bestowed upon manorial lords.* 0 
Furthermore, three great manors, 
Rensselaersyck, Livingston, and Cort- 
landt, were each authorized to have 
one extra representative in the co¬ 
lonial assembly.* 8 
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In addition to these powers, the 
reservation of quit-rents to the crown 
suggests the feudal nature of New 
York grants, whether manorial or 
not. The quit-rent was at first a com¬ 
mutation in money of certain medi¬ 
eval villein obligations but later, “any 
form of payment, which absolved or 
made quit the tenant, whether vassal, 
freeholder, copyholder, or lease¬ 
holder, in respect of personal service 
or other similar obligation to the 
lord.” 27 Yet, when the meagreness of 
the burden is contrasted with the 
hugeness of the patents, the quit- 
rents appear more significant as an 
indication of royal favor rather than 
of obligation. Thus, Van Cortlandt's 
86,000 acres called for 40s. per an¬ 
num ; Philipse's 166,000 acres, £4 
12s.; Livingston's 150,000 acres, 28s.; 
and Rensselaerswyck's 1,000,000 
acres, 50 bushels of wheat. 28 Indeed, 
the disparity between these token 
payments, which were not always 
made, and the value received led to 
the charge of fraud. 20 

Despite the smallness of quit-rents, 
laxity in their payment prevailed, 
provoking hostile comments and 
actions of colonial officials. Governor 
Dongan tried to force recalcitrant 
patentees to have their grants con¬ 
firmed with quit-rents included. 80 
After Governor Bellomont, with a 
few exceptions, a quit-rent of two 
shillings and six pence was required 
for every hundred acres until 1774, 
when it was reduced to a half-penny. 
Officials like Lieutenant - Governor 
Colden had frequently charged that 
the quit-rents were too small. Archi¬ 
bald Kennedy, the first Receiver- 


General who really tried to collect 
quit-rents in New York, met the stub¬ 
born opposition of the Assembly. In 
1761 he managed to collect £800, 
though both Governor Moore and 
General Gage agreed in 1767 that the 
total should have been £1,800 per an¬ 
num with £19,000 in arrears. 81 It was 
a tribute to the power of the land¬ 
holders in the colonial legislature that 
efforts before the Revolution to 
change this feeble quit-rent system 
were of no avail. 82 Significantly, an 
obligation so generally and con¬ 
veniently evaded did not, quite natu¬ 
rally, provoke intense attack. 

Thus, it may be concluded that the 
surviving feudal aspects of colonial 
New York were neither extensive in 
their character nor profound in their 
influence. For they comprised little 
beyond the manorial lord's local po¬ 
litical power, and certain character¬ 
istics of the land system like the quit- 
rents and the rule of primogeniture, 
of which more will be said later. 

If, in a strict sense, New York 
“feudalism" was rather tenuous and 
impermanent, nevertheless the eco¬ 
nomic dependence of small farmers 
upon their landlords was substantial 
and lasting. Indeed, only in terms of 
such dependence can the up-risings 
upon the estates of the Livingstons, 
the Philipses, the Van Cortlandts, 
and the Van Rensselaers be ade¬ 
quately understood. For -even non- 
manoriaF patents gave economic 
power to grantees. In either case they 
owned freehold estates, estates of in¬ 
heritance, usually of huge dimen¬ 
sions, for which they were obliged to 
pay only small quit-rents. By 1750 
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the existence of printed forms of con¬ 
veyances, when printing was not 
common, suggests that they were free 
to grant or lease property on their 
own terms. In any case, small farm¬ 
ers were generally dependent 
throughout Hudson Valley manors 
and patents. Not without reason did 
Bellomont speak of the “vassallage” 
of New York farmers and Colden 
think that they were “in no manner 
superior to the common farmers in 
England.” 88 

In general the landed proprietors 
favored a tenant-farmer system sim¬ 
ilar to that in England. To that end 
they advertised holdings for rent 
rather than for sale. 84 This policy and 
the terms of their grants or leases 
corresponded to Governor Try on’s 
defence of land grants to men of 
weight: “They will naturally farm 
out their lands to Tenants; a method 
which will ever create subordination 
and counterpoise, in some measure, 
the general levelling spirit... .” 85 The 
terms under which New York tillers 
of manors and patents held land 
varied widely even when title was 
derived from the same landlord, and 
especially when from different land¬ 
lords. 

Eighteenth century conveyances of 
freehold estates, whether made by 
manorial lords or patentees, generally 
reserved enough rights for them to 
prevent small farmers from acquir¬ 
ing completely untrammeled fees. 88 
Thus the Van Rensselaers and the 
Philipses, in the Highland Patent, 
commonly granted “durable leases” 
with a reservation of a “perpetual 
rent” payable annually in kind or in 


specie. 87 For example, Philip Phil- 
ipse’s “lease” to Moss Kent on Au¬ 
gust 1, 1766 conveyed a “fee farm” 
of one hundred and eighteen acres 
for thirty-one pounds in hand and an 
eight pound perpetual rent to Phil- 
ipse. The Livingstons and the Phil¬ 
ipses, in Philipsborough, achieved the 
same end with life estates measured 
by two persons in being, occasionally 
by one or three lives. 88 A few Liv¬ 
ingston grants were “durable leases” 
with “perpetual rents.” 89 Further¬ 
more, most Philipsborough “tenants,” 
to whom Philipse seems never to have 
sold an acre of his inheritance, held 
their life estates without benefit of 
any written conveyances. 40 Only in 
Cortlandt Manor, after the division 
of the estates was completed in 1763, 
did the landlords appear willing to 
convert term leases and life estates 
into fees simple, an improvement 
which was not consummated until the 
Revolutionary period. 41 

Besides this niggardly sales policy, 
these landlords generally reserved 
many other rights. Such were the 
milling and mining rights. Alienation 
fees like the quarter, third, or half¬ 
sale which entitled grantors to cor¬ 
responding portions of the sales 
price when estates were sold, were 
common to all their conveyances ex¬ 
cept Van Cortlandts'. Improvements 
accrued to landlords, and could be 
sold only with consent and upon pay¬ 
ment of alienation fees. Accumulation 
of such fees frequently exceeded the 
value of the fee simple itself. In 
Philipsborough conveyances, which 
were invariably oral, bequests could 
be made only “with permission of 
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Col. Frederick Philipse,” 42 and rents 
could be raised, though it was not 
clear whether ejectments against 
tenants could be had. 48 In all convey¬ 
ances, non-fulfillment of obligations 
entitled the landlords to rights of dis¬ 
traint under which they could re¬ 
enter and retake possession. Some 
deeds provided for labor service with 
horses and obliged grantees to pay 
the royal quit-rents. 

Eighteenth century term leases 
contained similar provision. Their 
varying terms ranged from one year 
Livingston leases through longer 
Livingston, Van Rensselaer, and 
Van Cortlandt ones. Prior to the 
1760's farmers on Philipsborough 
and Cortlandt Manor were mostly 
tenants holding estates less than free¬ 
holds. 44 The provisions for rents in 
kind (wheat or fowl) suggested a 
metayage or share-cropping system; 
work-service with horses for several 
days each year, corvtes. Livingston 
leases after the 1760's, like those of 
Rensselaerswyck and Cortlandt Man¬ 
or, contained clauses making the 
tenant responsible for taxes. Thus 
Robert G. Livingston's printed forms 
obliged tenants to pay the rent set, 
“which Rent is to be paid without any 
Deduction or Abatement of or for any 
Manner of Taxes, Charges, Assess¬ 
ments or Impositions whatsoever, 
. . .” 48 Finally the right of distraint 
forced the tenant’s compliance with 
the lease. 

On Rensselaerswyck, Cortlandt and 
Livingston Manors, and Philipsbor¬ 
ough, the small farmers had certain 
additional obligations which were 
peculiar to the manor, though no¬ 


where did the institution of serfdom 
emerge. As indicated above, they had 
to submit to whatever survived of 
manorial jurisdiction. 40 Their eco¬ 
nomic dependence facilitated the 
lord's use of his manor as a rotten 
borough in the election of a manorial 
representative to the Assembly. 47 The 
personal services required (usually 
three days service with wagoned 
horses) were more detailed and res¬ 
ervations of rights frequently more 
onerous than on the patents. For ex¬ 
ample, early Van Rensselaer convey¬ 
ances included tithes, and prohib¬ 
itions against fur trading and against 
housing strangers without permis¬ 
sion, although these terms were obso¬ 
lete by the eighteenth century. 48 Man¬ 
orial lords reserved the rights of cut¬ 
ting timber, of collecting fees for 
making roads and of advowson. For 
these reasons, where the landlord's 
character and policy did not inter¬ 
vene, lesser grantees or tenants gen¬ 
erally viewed the manor and its lord 
as more obnoxious than the patented 
estate and its proprietor. But in 
either case, insecurity of tenure hung 
like a spectre over their farms, 
blighting any ambitious projects. For 
what did it help farmers to improve 
their farms only to be faced ulti¬ 
mately by the alternative of paying 
more rent or of surrendering the 
farm and its improvements? 49 

The concentration of land in the 
hands of a few encouraged the devel¬ 
opment of a landed aristocracy, 
feudal or otherwise. High within its 
ranks, corresponding to the vastness 
of their domains, stood the Van 
selaers, Philipses, Livingstons, Vi# 
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Cortlandts, and land speculators like 
the Banyars and Duanes. 50 Excepting 
Cortlandt Manor, their acquisitions 
in the Hudson Valley and Green 
Mountain regions were not entirely 
free from statutory evasions, fraud 
of Indians, and vague metes and 
bounds which tainted many colonial 
land transactions. 81 If tenants and 
settlers on these estates were not 
moved primarily by the inequitable 
distribution of land and by the cir¬ 
cumstances surrounding its acquis¬ 
ition, they certainly utilized these as 
occasions for improving their own 
economic status at the expense of 
landlords and speculators. 

The landed aristocracy flourished 
in a congenial legal milieu which se¬ 
curely maintained their concentrated 
holdings. Neither extant real prop¬ 
erty law nor the political mechanism 
for changing or ameliorating it of¬ 
fered any relief to the tenant farmer. 
For the law covered landlords, though 
not the tenants, with the mantle of 
secure tenure. Statutes made dubious 
titles certain; a recording system, 
which was of special concern to large 
landowners, kept titles clear. 52 Fur¬ 
thermore, the law of inheritance of 
an intestate's realty through entails 
and primogeniture, favored the de¬ 
velopment and maintenance of a 
landed aristocracy. In 1683 the first 
colonial assembly of New York re¬ 
solved: “That from hence forward 
Noe Lands Within this province shall 
be Esteemed or accounted a Chattle, 
or personal Estate but an Estate of 
Inheritance according to the Custome 
and practice of his Majesties Realme 
of England.” 59 Stephan Van Cort- 


landt’s will providing for an equal 
division of his estate amongst his 
eleven children was the exception 
rather than the rule in the eighteenth 
century. 54 More usual was the will of 
Frederick Philipse which devised an 
entail made in accordance with the 
rule of primogeniture. 85 Thus did a 
practice springing from feudal times 
prevail in colonial New York. 

The inherent danger in consoli¬ 
dating large inheritances in few 
hands disturbed many colonial minds. 
The dread of land aggrandizement, 
which must have weighed heavily, 
though inarticulately, upon small 
farmer victims of the practice, found 
expression amongst landlords them¬ 
selves. In 1733 Cadwallader Colden 
presented a forceful memorial to the 
Governor of New York in favor of 
small estates and fees. However, it 
was not until 1782 that the estate tail 
was converted into a fee simple abso¬ 
lute; and primogeniture based upon 
the canon of descents of England, 
transformed into partible inherit¬ 
ance, in which all the issue of equal 
degree shared alike. 80 But not even 
then did laws cease to add the weight 
of their dignity to an inequitable land 
system. 57 Nor was the hand that held 
the plough the one that wrote the 
laws. 

The landed aristocracy, propped by 
these legal advantages, jealously 
guarded its privileged status. Even 
Bellomont proved of little avail 
against the commanding political role 
that the landed elite played in co¬ 
lonial New York. Of the one hundred 
and thirty-seven governors, coun¬ 
cilors, assemblymen, judges, and 
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lawyers from about 1750 to 1776, one 
hundred and ten, eighty per cent, 
were large landholders, or related to 
such families; six were small land- 
owners; and twenty-one, fifteen per 
cent, held even smaller holdings or no 
land at all. 58 Against such extensive 
landlord power, what prospect of im¬ 
provement did the small farmers have 
in an appeal to executive, legislative, 
or judicial remedies? 

Landlord dominance in politics 
was assured in various ways. The 
lowest stratum of society was barred 
from the electorate and from the 
juries, through property qualifica¬ 
tions. Indeed, even the enfranchised 
farmers were frequently unable to 
counteract the pressure that the land¬ 
lords could exert through their poc¬ 
ket boroughs, which in several cases 
had extra representation in the As¬ 
sembly. 69 In defense of their inter¬ 
ests, the great landlords branded the 
aspirations of the poorer farmers as 
“New England republicanism”; yet 
with no less zeal did they defend the 
common law against the possibility 
of the Crown’s encroachment upon 
their land through chancery. 60 
Against the landlords’ political dom¬ 
inance small farmers had neither the 
power to shape laws nor the wealth 
to sustain the expense of judicial re¬ 
dress. Such were the conditions which 
determined the phases of agrarian 
discontent. 

The closing of all peaceful avenues 
forced small farmers to violent action 
to better their economic status. Al¬ 
though they seized upon any con¬ 
venient occasion to do so, significantly 
they nowhere explicitly directed their 


energy against the “feudal forms” 
which have been specified above. 
Rather did they seek to acquire land. 
Such was the quest of the Palatines in 
1711 and thereafter when, charging 
bad faith, they followed Conrad 
Weiser, Jacob Sharp, and Christophel 
Hagadorn in violent opposition to 
Governor Hunter. 61 

To acquire security of tenure and 
lower rents the embattled tenants of 
Livingston, Van Rensselaer and Phil- 
ipse welcomed revived Indians claims 
and rival Massachusetts titles. 
Throughout the ’50’s and ’60’s they 
conducted a fierce anti-rent war cul¬ 
minating in Prendergast’s Rebellion 
of 1766, in which the Cortlandt ten¬ 
ants joined. The Philipse tenants for¬ 
sook their landlords’ titles in order to 
buy from rival Indian claimants abso¬ 
lute fees or 999 year leaseholds. 62 
The rebel leader, William Prender- 
gast, sought to secure for his follow¬ 
ers equitable rights to the land. He 
advocated violence declaring farmers 
“could not be defended in a Court of 
Law because they were poore there¬ 
fore they were determined to do 
them [selves] Justice [and] that poor 
Men were always oppressed by the 
Rich.” 68 

The rebels of ’66 were called “level¬ 
lers” because they withheld rents to 
enforce their demands for secure ten¬ 
ure and lower rents. This “levelling” 
tendency reminds one of the “natural 
rights”' of New Jersey anti-renters 
who contended, “No man is naturally 
intitled to a greater Proportion of 
the Earth, than another. . . .” and of 
Shaysites who were urged to support 
those rights to which “the God of 
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nature hath intitled” them. 64 But in a 
very significant manner the New 
York uprisings differed from them. 
For the Jersey yeoman, who brought 
his New England love of absolute 
freeholds with him to Elizabethtown 
and Perth Amboy, was waging a 
struggle against a vestigial feudal 
right, the quit-rent. Furthermore, 
Shays's rebellion, like the Connecti¬ 
cut “levelling” movement in 1766, ex¬ 
pressed anti-creditor as well as anti¬ 
landlord feeling. On the other hand, 
Prendergast always insisted that all 
debts except those for rent be paid in 
full though execution was to be levied 
upon the appraised property of the 
debtor and not upon his person. 86 

From the 1760's through the 1780’s 
the New Hampshire Grant settlers 
waged a bitter struggle to secure land 
on the present site of Vermont. They 
used a disputed boundary as a pretext 
for making common cause with Yank¬ 
ee speculators to save their homes 
from New York landgrabbers. Al¬ 
though the Allens invoked republic¬ 
anism to move the reluctant against 
the absentee landlords of “monarch¬ 
ical'' New York, nowhere were feudal 
forms the explicit object of attack. 
Indeed, the Allens' republican prin¬ 
ciples accommodated themselves nice¬ 
ly to their landed interests in the 
Onion River Company in which they 
had gambled their fortune against 
the validity of New York titles. Being 
without means to finance any compro¬ 
mise, they saw no possible conclusion 
save that of victory over New York. 
On a more modest scale the settler- 
farmer had'an economic stake in pre¬ 
ferring the more favorable terms 


which the interloping Yankee specu¬ 
lators were prepared to offer. 66 

This survey of the causes of vari¬ 
ous agrarian uprisings in colonial 
New York shows that they arose 
from non-feudal aspects of the land 
system. Such feudal attributes as 
survived the seventeenth century 
were never the explicit objects of 
complaints. “Prior to the Revolu¬ 
tion," writes B. W. Bond, “no out¬ 
ward evidences of hostility toward 
the principle of a quit-rent appeared 
in the crown colonies." 07 Nor was any 
shown against the principle of primo¬ 
geniture. The small farmer sought 
land in secure tenure at low cost. 
Failing to attain these ends in a land 
system that was oppressive and 
monopolistic, he unsuccessfully tried 
to do so through violent uprising. Did 
he participate in the American Revo¬ 
lution in the hope of eradicating 
feudal vestiges or of acquiring secure 
and cheap holdings? 

No specific evidence has been ad¬ 
duced to show that anti-feudalism has 
played any part in accounting for the 
small farmer's participation in the 
American Revolution. Nor is this 
strange in view of the absence of this 
factor in the agrarian disturbances 
that preceded the Revolution. Even 
B. W. Bond admits that “the difficulty 
of ascertaining the sentiments of the 
people in the various colonies makes 
it almost impossible to furnish any 
accurate estimate of the extent to 
which the quit-rents constituted one 
of the main causes of the American 
Revolution." 68 In New York especi¬ 
ally, where the quit-rent was retained 
as a nominal charge due the state, 
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hostility to this feudal remnant was 
not very intense and therefore could 
not possibly have contributed much 
to the outbreak of the Revolution.™ 
To argue thus is not refuted by the 
contention that “the quit-rent in the 
domain of real property, like the 
royal prerogative in the field of gov¬ 
ernment and the navigation acts in 
the field of commerce, was an ob¬ 
stacle to complete colonial independ¬ 
ence, and a check upon the ability of 
a people to utilize its own resources 
for its own benefit and advantage/' 70 
For New York indifference to the 
nominal quit-rent and British laxity 
in its administration never produced 
sufficient friction to kindle the blaze. 
If anti-feudalism did not condition 
the forces leading to the American 
Revolution, then to what exent did 
the early agrarian controversies do 
so? 

The evidence in point in New York 
seems to preclude any definitive and 
simple answer. It is difficult to accept 
the thesis that the Revolution was 
the continuation of the struggle of 
the patriot frontiersmen and yeomen 
against Tory landlords in the col¬ 
onies. 71 In the first place the land¬ 
lords of the Hudson Valley were split 
on the basic issues of the day. If the 
roster of loyalists, who paid for 
their loyalism with their estates, in¬ 
cluded the Philipses, Roger Morris, 
DeLanceys, Johnsons, and Coldens, 
the patriot rolls included the Living¬ 
ston, Van Rensselaers, Schuylers, and 
Philip and Pierre Van Cortlandt. 72 

In the second place, loyalities cut 
across class lines as far as the small 
farmers were concerned. It has gen¬ 


erally been assumed that small farm¬ 
ers were not loyalist. 78 But there are 
at least two notable exceptions, 
enough to give pause to this thesis. 
One of these occurred in the Caro- 
linas where the Regulators, who 
more fervently hated the planter 
patriots, the victors of Alamance, 
were active Tories. The other in¬ 
volved New York where Toryism was 
extensive amongst small farmers as 
Alexander C. Flick has shown in his 
conclusion that the Tory emigrants 
to Nova Scotia “consisted mostly of 
disbanded loyalist soldiers, farmers," 
and others. 74 

More significantly, the small farm¬ 
ers of Albany, Dutchess, and West¬ 
chester Counties, which had been the 
scenes of agrarian disturbances in 
the *50’s and Ws, had a large Tory 
contingent.™ Viewing all three coun¬ 
ties, the list of judgments against 
loyalists shows that most were 
against yeomen: 153 out of 267, 57 
per cent, adjudged in Albany County; 
47 out of 65, 72 per cent, in West¬ 
chester ; and 28 out of 56, 50 per cent, 
in Dutchess. Furthermore, the dis¬ 
tribution by counties of judgments 
against all 358 convicted small farm¬ 
ers of the state was 153, 43 per cent, 
in Albany; 47, 13 per cent, in West¬ 
chester ; and 28, 8 per cent in Dutch¬ 
ess. The last two counties were ex¬ 
ceeded only by Tryon with 81 or 23 
per cent of the total yeomen defend¬ 
ants. 78 During the last three months 
of 1776 two hundred and thirty-one 
loyalists from Dutchess and Albany 
Counties were sent into New Hamp¬ 
shire for safekeeping since the New 
York jails were overcrowded. 77 The 
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lifts Of non-signers of the General 
Association and of Tories examined 
at Kingston reveal many loyalists in 
Dutchess, especially in Livingston 
Manor. 78 

When Prendergast was pardoned, 
the small farmers viewed the King as 
a shield against rapacious landlords. 
To what exent did this sentiment af¬ 
fect the political affiliations of small 
farmers, at least where patriot land¬ 
lord families like the Van Renssel- 
aers and Livingstons were con¬ 
cerned? Almost a score of Tories 
were found whose names and resi¬ 
dences suggest relationship to those 
active in agrarian disturbances: Ben¬ 
jamin Baker, Christian Crow, Arent 
and Casper M. Hallenbeck, David 
Ingersoll, Anthony and Stephen Mil¬ 
ler, Samuel Munroe, Benjamin Noble, 
William Prendergrast (sic), Andries 
Rees, Thomas Robinson, John Stew¬ 
art, Nathan Whitney, Hazard and 
Stephen Wilcox, and Jonathan 
Wright. 79 The toryism that was ram¬ 
pant in Westchester County was sup¬ 
ported by small farmers. There the 
1766 upheaval probably hastened 
land reforms giving greater security 
of tenure even before the Revolution. 
Anxious to preserve the new eco¬ 
nomic status quo , many Westchester 
small farmers embraced toryism. 80 

How the land system and agrarian 
revolts affected the alignment of the 
small farmer with Patriots and 
Tories may be roughly sketched from 
a few other circumstances. Although 
the bulk of the small farmers in the 
New Hampshire Grant region were 
“whiggish” 4n their politics their 
leaders were willing to deal with the 


enemy during the Revolution when 
such tactics would help secure recog¬ 
nition of their landed interests 
against New York. The Allens, Bak¬ 
er, Bradley, and Chittenden, coming 
from “republican” Connecticut, 81 
viewed with contempt New York's 
unwillingness to support the non¬ 
intercourse agreement of the Con¬ 
tinental Congress. Moreover, Ethan 
Allen had delivered himself of dis¬ 
quisitions on social compact. “Laws 
and society compacts,” ran his mes¬ 
sage to Governor Tryon in 1772, 
“were made to protect and secure the 
subjects, in their peaceable posses¬ 
sions and properties, and not to sub¬ 
vert them.” 82 News of Concord and 
Lexington evoked from Ethan the 
declaration of his “sincere passion 
for liberty” and his “philosophical 
horror” of the perpetual slavery 
which threatened to engulf America. 88 

Indeed somewhat before the taking 
of Fort Ticonderoga, which com¬ 
manded the approaches to the 60,829 
acres of his Onion River Company, 
Ethan Allen had assured John 
Brown, an agent of the Boston Com¬ 
mittee of Correspondence, that he 
would take the fort as soon as hos¬ 
tilities commenced. 84 Yet when their 
newly established state of Vermont 
was faced with dangers, chiefly from 
New York and Great Britain, to pro¬ 
tect their landed interests and polit¬ 
ical independence, the Allens en¬ 
tered into involved negotiations with 
Great Britain. 88 Correspondence on 
exchange of prisoners, called treason¬ 
able by some, seemed to include a 
British expectation of Vermont's re¬ 
turn to allegiance, although it is 
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doubtful if Vermont ever really in¬ 
tended more than a ruse. 86 

In these tortuous dealings, one 
thing emerges crystal clear. The 
small farmers of Vermont and their 
speculative leaders were mostly con¬ 
cerned with the acquisition of land. 
And if Britain would serve to beat 
reluctant New York and the Conti¬ 
nental Congress into accepting Yank¬ 
ee landed interests, then the settlers 
and their speculator allies were pre¬ 
pared to forego, at least temporarily, 
their republican principles in dubi¬ 
ous maneuvers with the Crown. In¬ 
deed, on several occasions, Britain’s 
attention was called to the possibil¬ 
ity of exploiting small farmer discon¬ 
tent against patriot landlords. At 
least two proposals were considered 
for buying imprisoned Ethan’s sup¬ 
port with a command of a regiment 
and with assurances of retention of 
his land titles. 87 Moreover, a spy 
wrote of Ethan Allen that he might 
be: 

made usefull to the Government 
by giving him and his adherents 
the property of all the Lands ap¬ 
propriated to Rebels and making 
that Country a Separate Gov¬ 
ernment dependant on the 
Crown. 88 

Furthermore, John Watts, in an 
excellent position to understand the 
land situation, recommended a Brit¬ 
ish policy of divide et impera in 
which six thousand tenant-farmers 
might be induced to turn against the 
great patriot-landlords like the Van 
Rensselaers, the Livingstons, and 
Philip and Pierre Van Cortlandt. In 


a letter to the British Ministry refer¬ 
ring to the estates of some of these 
landlords, he recommended that their 
grants be vacated and: 

that all the present tenants be 
free from their vassalage, and 
that every one may be a free¬ 
holder of such farm and prem¬ 
ises which he now holds for ever, 
on condition that they not only 
return to their allegiance to the 
King, but that they in person 
take up arms, and assist his Maj¬ 
esty in reducing the rebels to 
subjection. 89 

Thus the thesis that the struggle 
against feudalism or against an op- 
presive land system was a condition¬ 
ing factor accounting for the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution seems to be refuted 
at least insofar as New York is con¬ 
cerned. In the face of the foregoing 
refutation it would seem more re¬ 
asonable to seek the explanation of 
the Revolution in New York in other, 
and more valid hypotheses. Space, 
however, does not permit presenta¬ 
tion of an explanation which corre¬ 
sponds more closely to the known 
relevant facts. 90 

If the New Hampshire Grant and 
Hudson Valley situations do not sup¬ 
port the refuted thesis, nevertheless 
the Revolution had a profound effect 
upon the land system of New York. 
For one thing, it gave the coup de 
grdce to those feudal forms which 
had not died with the manorial 
courts. The Revolution abolished en¬ 
tail and primogeniture, both of which 
had hindered division of many great 
estates like Livingston Manor. Thus 
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an absolute fee tail became an uncon¬ 
ditional fee simple, and real property 
of intestates descended in equal parts 
to all the children of the blood of the 
deceased. Feudal obligations like 
wardships, fines for alienation, 
charges for knight’s service, scutage, 
relief, and aids were swept away and 
all feudal tenures like those held di¬ 
rectly of the Crown or of knight’s 
service, were made “allodial.” Quit- 
rents were vested in the State in 
1779 and their commutation allowed 
in 1786 by the payment of fourteen 
times the value of the annual quit- 
rent. All arrears in quit-rents up to 
September 29, 1783 were remitted. 
Manors were broken up and estates 
of loyalist proprietors and tenants 
confiscated. 01 

Yet despite these changes, the land 
system, propped by the constitution 
of 1777, was not very materially 
changed so far as the small fanner 
was concerned 00 Thus, although ali¬ 
enation fees had been formally abol¬ 
ished, quarter-sales in fact persisted 
until 1846. The predominance of large 
scale landowners led a shrewd foreign 
observer to plan a tract in 1784 “on 
the necessity of establishing some 
Agrarian Laws in America to prevent 
Monopolies of Land . . . . M The small 
farmers merely continued a policy be¬ 
gun before the Revolution. Yet, many 
patriot tenants on these confiscated 
loyalist estates found themselves un¬ 
able or unwilling to use their pre¬ 
emption right to buy back the lands 
and improvements in their possession 
and were consequently ejected. 04 Fur- 
theremore, the tenants of Van Rens¬ 
selaer and Livingston in Albany and 


Dutchess Counties continued to com¬ 
plain of grievances in agitation that 
persisted through Shays's rebellion, 
the struggle over the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, and the anti-rent movement 
of the 1840's. 0B 

The conclusions that can be drawn 
from this survey can only have ref¬ 
erence to New York. Quite naturally 
they must be stated subject to quali¬ 
fications that would undoubtedly be 
necessary when the other colonies 
have been similarly analyzed. While 
the American Revolution fits into the 
pattern of early modern anti-feudal- 
ism so far as its effects are con¬ 
cerned, the struggle against feudal 
forms was not integrally related to 
the causes of that revolution. Even 
in this respect it differed from the 
French Revolution where the cahiers 
de doliances explicitly reveal that 
struggle's direction against what re¬ 
mained of feudalism. Perhaps it is 
futile to present any conclusions lim¬ 
ited to a given region since the prob¬ 
lem of causation can only be ade¬ 
quately considered in the total setting 
of the thirteen colonies and their re¬ 
lationships to England. Thus, the con¬ 
clusions for New York should not 
discourage continued effort to test for 
the colonies as a whole the general 
theme with which we began. 

l L. M. Hacker, The Triumph of American 
Capitalism (New York, 1940). pp. 76-81; 
A. Mathiez, The French Revolution (New 
York, 1929), pp. 89, 62-7,194-6; L. Gerehoy, 
The French Revolution and Napoleon (New 
York, 1988), esp. pp. 48-6, 121-4, 160-4, 
226-6, 268, 810. 

a B. W. Bond, The Quit-Rent System in 
the American Colonies (New Haven, 1919), 
p. 11. In fairness to Professor Andrews, 
who has graciously answered ray letter to 
him on the matter, his present view should 
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be noted that the sentence as it stands is 
misleading. Though he still thinks the quit- 
rent has its place among the secondary 
causes leading to colonial discontent, he does 
not believe that it, or feudalism, was a 
major general cause. 

Vfet'd, pp. 458-59. 

4 I. Mark, Agrarian Conflicts in Colonial 
New York, 1711-1775 (New York, 1940), 
one of the Columbia Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law , contains rele¬ 
vant materials, especially in chapter two 
and in the concluding remarks. 

•For agrarian conflicts referred to see 
Mark, op. cit., chaps. 4-6. 

•Aware of the conflict over the definition 
of the term feudalism, we have not defined 
it. We have simply noted elements within 
our use of a term which has been held to 
include the agrarian economy presupposed 
by feudal tenure. Furthermore, we have 
formulated our questions in terms of the 
land system because little else of feudalism 
has much application to New York by the 
eighteenth century. G. B. Adams, The Or¬ 
igins of the English Constitution (New 
Haven, 1920), pp. 60-4, and his Civilization 
During the Middle Ages (New York, 1907), 
chap. 9. Per contra, Carl Stephenson, “The 
Origin and Significance of Feudalism,” The 
American Historical Review, XLVI (1941), 
788-812, esp. pp. 789, 795, 797, 808. C. M. 
Andrews, seeing some justification for using 
the term “feudalism” in the broader con¬ 
notation of medieval tenure, is of the opin¬ 
ion that “In the narrower sense of the word, 
neither socage tenure nor quit-rent was 
feudal.” Bond, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

7 The following seem to use the term 
“feudal” in a very general sense. F. L. Pope, 
“The Western Boundary of Massachusetts, 
a Study of Indian and Colonial History,” 
Berkshire Historical and Scientific Collec¬ 
tions, I (1892), 30; L. Sabine, Biographical 
Sketches of Loyalists of the American Rev¬ 
olution (2 vols., Boston, 1864), I, 28; A. 
Bingham and A. J. Colvin, A Treatise on 
Rents, Real and Personal Covenants and 
Conditions (Albany, 1867), p. 18. 

*L. M. Hacker, “Revolutionary America 
an Interpretation of Our History,” Harp¬ 
ers, March, 1935, pp. 434-5. 

# H. L. Osgood, The American Colonies in 
the Seventeenth Century (3 vols., New 
York, 1904-7), Vol. II, chap. 1; II, 5 et seq.; 
Ill, 15; W. MacDonald, ed., Select Char¬ 
acters and Other Documents Illustrative of 
American History 1606-1775 (New York, 
1904), pp. 53-59, 120-5, 149-168; The chart¬ 
ers of Maine and Pennsylvania, though the 
latter lacked a' “Durham clause,” allowed 
the erection of manors. Vide n. 12. Cf. C. P. 
Nettels, The Roots of American Civilisation 
(New York, 1939), pp 181-2. 


“L. G. Tyler, England in America 1580- 
1652 (New York, 1904), chap. 7; E. Mc- 
Crady, History of South Carolina under the 
Proprietary Government 1670-1719 (New 
York, 1901), pp. 103 et seq.; Osgood, op. cit., 
II, 14-15; Bond, op. cit., pp. 15-16, 20, 32 
et seq. 

ll E. B. O’Callaghan, History of New 
Netherland (2 vols., New York, 1846-48), 

I, 121-28, 199, 238-9, 257-58, 365, 382-83; 

II, 426. 551; C .M. Andrews. Colonial Pe¬ 
riod of American History (4 vols., New 
Haven, 1934-38), III, 83-84, n. 6; S. G. 
Nissenson, The Patroon*s Domain (New 
York, 1937), pp. 329-32. 

“Vide n. 9. Cf. B. P. Poore, The Federal 
and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters 
and other Organic Laws of the United 
States (2 vols., Washington, 1877), I, 776, 
777, 780; II, 1383, 1384; Colonial Laws of 
New York from the Year 1664 to the Revo¬ 
lution (5 vols., Albany, 1894), I, 2. 


“Statute of Westminster III, 18 Edw. I. 
c. 1 (1290), Quia Emptores; Statute of 
1660, 12 Car. II, c. 24, which converted 
feudal tenures into those of free and com¬ 
mon socage. For discussion and bibliog¬ 
raphy, see J. Goebel, Some Legal and Po¬ 
litical Aspects of the Manors of New York 
(Baltimore, 1928), pp. 9-11; Mark, op. cit. 
pp 4 53, nn. 18, 18. Per contra, E. F. De 
Lancey, “Origin and History of Manors” in 
J. T. Scharf, History of Westchester 
County, New York (2 vols., Philadelphia. 
1886), I, 79, 85-90; R. L. Fowler, History of 
the Law of Real Property in New York 
(New York, 1895), pp. 30-32. 

“J. R. Brodhead, History of the State of 
New York (2 vols., New York, 1869-1871), 
II, 107-8; M. Schuyler, The Patroons and 
Lords of Manors of the Hudson (Baltimore, 
1932), map post p. 32; Scharf, op. cit., I, 
166. 


“Goebel, op. cit., pp. 3-22. Professor 
Goebel thinks “it is entirely immaterial for 
the understanding of the American manors 
to know how the English manor came about 
and how it developed.” It is important to 
understand merely what men thought of it in 
the seventeenth century. Ibid., p. 7. Cf. Os¬ 
good, op. cit., II, 5 et seq.; Ill, 15. 

“R. L. Fowler holds that manors were 
“intended to continue to be the nuclei of 
colonization, and to afford a- ready-made 
local government of the colonists in distant 
and almost inaccessible regions of the new 
country.” Facsimile of the Laws ... of New 
York ... by William Bradford (New York, 
1894), p. xcvi. 

lT A. J. F. Van Laer, Van Rensselaer 
Bowier MSS (Albany, 1908), pp. 136-153, 
and his Minutes of the Court of Fort Or¬ 
ange and Beverwyck, 1652-1660 (2 vols., 
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Albany. 1920-23), I, 9; Colonial Records, 
General Entries, 1964-1666, P. 119. 

“M, L. Woolsey, The Lloyd Manor of 
Queens Village (Baltimore, 1925), pp. 10-11. 
36. Woolsey believes that Shelter Island 
and Fordham were empowered to create 
both courts in the clause “like and equal 
privileges and immunities with any manor 
within this government.” Ibid., pp. 11-12. 
Cf. Goebel, loc. cit., p. 18. 

u Dated February, 1676, New York Co¬ 
lonial MSS, 1638-1800 (103 vols., N. Y. 
State Library), XXV, 79. 

"Goebel admits the possibility of manor 
courts functioning but is wary of conclu¬ 
sions in the face of lack of evidence. He in¬ 
dicates that the courts baron were not of 
record, hence would leave none; that only 
hearsay evidence for manorial courts actu¬ 
ally functioning exists [e. g. C. R. Street, 
ed., Huntington Town Records (3 vols., 
Huntington, 1887-1889), I, 423-24; D. R. 
Fox, Caleb Heathcote, Gentleman Colonist 
(New York, 1926), pp. 120-1; E. H. Hall, 
Philipse Manor Hall at Yonkers, New York 
(New York, 1912), p. 114; Carl Carmer, 
The Hudson (New York, 1939), p. 82]; and 
that some writers believe courts were held 
only in the manor on which they were writ¬ 
ing. Goebel, loc. cit., p. 19, n. 59; p. 22, n. 
68. Cf. Mrs. Pierre E. Van Cortlandt, “The 
Van Cortlandt Family" in Scharf, Hist, of 
Westchester, II, 426. 

"Fowler, Facsimile of the Bradford Laws 
of N. Y., pp. 2-6; Colonial Laws of N. Y., I, 
48-44, 226 et seq.; Goebel, op. cit., pp. 19-21. 

“Sylvester manor bought an exemption; 
Livingston maintained a military company. 
Colonial Laws of New York, I, 49-55; E. B. 
O’Callaghan, ed., The Documentary History 
of the State of New York (4 vols., Albany, 
1849-51), III, 704; Goebel, loc. cit.. p. 15. 

“So, for Pell, Sylvester, Winthrop, and 
Livingston. E. W. Spaulding, New York in 
the Critical Period, 1786-1789 (New York, 
1932), pp. 58-59. Spaulding cites H. C. Van 
Schaack, Memoirs of Henry Van Schaaok 
(Chicago, 1892), c. p. 151 and Van Rensse¬ 
laer Leases (N. Y. State Lib.) neither of 
which references has led to the discovery of 
relevant material. This political immunity 
does not seem to have obtained in Rensse- 
laerswyck by the middle of the seventeenth 
century where written “summons" to settle 
the boundaries in 1664 were ordered served 
on the dominal authority. E. B. O’Callaghan, 
ed., Documents Relative to the Colonial His¬ 
tory of the State of New York (15 vtili., 
Albany, 1853-1887), XIV, 256; o/. Nissen- 
son, op. cit., pp. 239-41. 275. 

u Calendar of Historical Manuscripts in 
the Office of the Secretary cf Stats, Albany, 
New York (E. B. O’C al lagh an , edL; 2 vols., 


Albany, 1865-1866), II, 112. For Pell’s 
Charter, Scharf, op. cit., I, 103-4. 

“From the patent of Rensselaerswyck, 
Nov. 4, 1685, Nissenson, op. cit., pp. 383-4; 
see Spaulding, op. cit., pp. 58-59; Scharf, 
op. cit., I, 160e. 

“Since 1685, 1715, and 1717 respectively, 
Spaulding, op. cit., pp. 58-59; E. B. Living¬ 
ston, The Livingstons of Livingston Manor 
(New York, 1910), p. Ill: Scharf, op. cit., 
I, 124. For failure of the Van Cortlandt’s to 
exercise their right, Mark, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

"Bond, op. cit., pp. 15-16. 

"Spaulding, N. Y. in Critical Period, pp. 
65-66; Bond, op. cit,, pp. 25, 111. 

m Doc. Rel. to Col. N\Y., III, 493 et seq. 

M Ibid., Ill, 401. 

n Doc. Hist, of N. Y., I, 375-389. See also 
Doc. Rel. to Col. N. Y., IV, 271, 327, 384, 
391-92; V, 162, 368; C. Colden, Colden Let¬ 
ter Books (2 vols., New York, 1877-8), I, 
362-64; Bond, op. cit., pp. 261-64; E. P. 
Alexander in A. C. Flick, ed., History of the 
State of New York (10 vols., New York, 
1933-37), III, 156. 

“For the elaborate machinery set up by 
the Legislature in 1742, 1756, 1762, ana 
1769 to collect quit-rents, see Colonial Laws 
of N. Y., Ill, 209-215, 1107-1114; IV, 684- 
591, 1036-38; V, 669-70. Spaulding, op. cit., 
p. 58; Bond, op. cit., pp. 404 et Beq. 

"Doe. Hist, of N. Y., Ill, 629. Cf. Doc. Rel. 
to Col. N. Y., IV, 822-23; VII, 796 et sea. 

ai V. D. Harrington, The New York Mer¬ 
chant on the Eve of the Revolution (New 
York, 1935), p. 135. 

“Tryon to Hillsborough, April 11, 1772, 
Doc. Rel. to Col. N. Y., VIII, 293-94. 

"For fuller discussion of eighteenth cen¬ 
tury estates and their terms, Mark, op. cit., 
pp. 62-73. 

"For Van Rensselaer conveyances, see 
Van Rensselaer Leases (N. Y. State Lib.); 
Van Rensselaer—Fort Land Papers (N. Y. 
P. L.)j Van Laer, The Van Rensselaer Bow - 
ter MSS, esp. up. 746-780; The Writings and 
Speeches of Samuel J. Tilden (John Bige¬ 
low, ed.; 2 vols., New York, 1885), I, 188- 
194; N. Y. State, Assembly Documents, no. 
189 (1844), VII, 19-24. For Philipse con¬ 
veyances, see Philipse-Gouverneur Land 
Titles (Columbia U.), esp. no. 19. 

“Livingston conveyances may be found in 
Gilbert Livingston Land Papers, and in 
Redmond-Livingston MSS (both in N. Y. 
P. L.). 

“Similar to R. G. Livingston’s grant to 
Darius Talman and his heirs, with a yearly 
rent, Gilbert Livingston Papers. 

“T. H. Bristol, “Abstracts of Sales by the 
Commissioners of Forfeitures in the South¬ 
ern District of New York State” in New 
York Genealogical and Biographical Record, 
LIX (1928), 108; Scharf; op. cit., I, 91; 
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American Loyalist Transcript (60 vols., 
N. Y. P. L.)» XLI, 632-634; DeLancey says 
that all the tenants of Philipsborough were 
disqualified for jury service which means 
that they must have had estates less than 
freehold or freehold estates valued less than 
sixty pounds. Journal of the General As¬ 
sembly of N. Y., Nov . XI, 1769-Jan. X7, 
1770, pp. 6-6, 80; Colonial Laws of N. Y., 
Ill, 186, 699; of. ibid., I, 387, 708, 1021; 

11, 346. 

"Mark, op. cit., pp. 69-71; Scharf, op. cit., 
I, 96, 130, 133, 139, 178-9; Spaulding, op. 
cit., pp. 67, 68. 

"Frederick Brown’s will, dated January 

12, 1766, and Joshua Bishop’s, August 23, 
1776. Hall, Philipse Manor Hall at Yonkers, 

p. 116. 

"Testimony of James DeLancey, Jr., John 
Watts, J. T. Kempe, American Loyalist 
Transcript, XLI, 621-22, 626-29. 

"See nn. 39 and 40. 

"Governor Wright’s Message to the Legis¬ 
lature, January 6, 1846, C. Z. Lincoln, ed., 
Messages from the Governors, Comprising 
Executive Communications to the Legis¬ 
lature and Other Papers . . . 1683 to 1906 
(11 vols., Albany, 1909), IV, 242-243; cf. 
R. G. Livingston to Gary Lane, May 1, 1766, 
and to William Potter, Nov. 18, 1767, Gil¬ 
bert Livingston Papers; Bingham and Col¬ 
vin, op. cit., p. 27. For example of clause in 
Rensselaerswyck, see above and N. Y. State, 
Assembly Documents, no. 189 (1844), VII, 
20 . 

"Spaulding, op. cit., pp. 58-59. 

,T Act of June 22, 1734, Colonial Laws of 
New York, II, 836-837; Scharf, op. cit., I, 
124-6, 180-1, n. 3. On Cortlandt Manor, see 
Mark, op. cit., pp. 70-71. 

“E. B. O’Callaghan, History of New Neth¬ 
er land, I, 474-75. 

"Spaulding, op. cit., pp. 56, 68-59, 62. The 
importance of manorial tenants is seen from 
the fact that in 1769 at least five sixths of 
the inhabitants of Westchester County lived 
within the bounds of the great manors there. 
F. J. Turner, “The Old West,” Proceedings 
of Wisconsin Historical Society, 1908, p. 196. 

M Vide supra, n. 28. Goldsbrow Banyar and 
James Duane were representative specula¬ 
tors owning 150,800 and 52,000 acres re¬ 
spectively In the New Hampshire Grant 
Region. Doc. Hist, of N. Y., IV, 1024-25. 

"Mark, op. cit., pp. 32-48. 

311 1 bid., pp. 79-83; Colonial Laws of N. Y., 
I, 30, 104-6, 107, 142, 148, 712; V, 202, 534, 
876; S. G. Nissenson, “The Development of 
a Land Registration System in New York,” 
New York History, XX (1939), 16-42, 161- 
188. 

"Colonial Laws of N. Y., I, 114; cf. Fow¬ 
ler, Hist, of Law of Real Property , pp. 26, 
40, 43, 44; R. B. Morris, Studies in the His¬ 


tory of American Law (New York, 1930), 
pp. 74, 117-8. 

“Scharf, op. cit., I, 130-132. 

“Dated June, 1751 with a codicil July 22, 
1751, Philipse-Gouverneur Land Titles, no. 
18 (Col. U.). 

“Laws of the State of New York, 1777- 
1801 (5 vols., Albany, 1886-7), I, 601-2; 
Fowler, op. cit., p. 73; Doc. Hist, of N. Y., 
I, 377-389. 

"That this did not democratize land hold¬ 
ings will be shown below. 

“Within these figures large landholders 
will mean those owning at least 1000 acres 
of land, whatever their other interests may 
have been. Cf. Mark, op. cit., pp. 88-94. 

“These included Rensselaerswyck, and 
Livingston and Cortlandt Manors. 

“Mrs. Anne Grant, Memoirs of an Amer¬ 
ican Lady (2 vols., London, 1808), pp. 147-8, 
162, 199; Doc. Rel. to Col. N. Y., VII, 666; 
Thomas Forsey v. Waddell Cunningham 
(J. Holt, ed., New York, 1764 in N. Y. 
P. L.); Mark, op. cit n pp. 94-106. 

81 W. A. Knittle, The Early Eighteenth 
Century Palatine Migration. . . . (Philadel¬ 
phia, 1936), chaps. 1-3. 

“For leases of 999 years to Benjamin 
Palmer, Joseph Crow, Jr., John Rider, Dan¬ 
iel Munroe, and Stephen Wilcox, all in 1764, 
John T. Kempe Papers, Lawsuits, P-R; 
“Geographical, Historical Narrative or Sum¬ 
mary of the Present Controversy Between 
Daniel Nimham. . . . and . . . Legal Repre¬ 
sentatives of Colonel Frederick Philipse. 

. . .,” British Museum, Lansdowne MSS, 
Vol. 707, fols. 24, 26, pp. 2, 6, 6. (Hereafter 
cited as Geographical, Historical Narrative. 

“Testimony of Moss Kent and of James 
Livingston, king v. Prendergast, “Notes on 
July Assizes, 1766,” Dutchess County 
(N. Y.), Miscellaneous MSS (N. Y. Hist. 
Soc.). 

"N. Y. Weekly Post-Boy, June 9, 1746. 
Cf. Eli Parsons r letter, Feb. 13, 1787, in 
N. Y. Daily Advertiser, March 6, 1787. Cp. 
“state of nature” argument in Ethan Allen 
and Jonas Fay, A Concise Refutation of the 
Claims of New Hampshire and Massachu¬ 
setts-Bay to the Territory of Vermont. . . . 
(Hartford, 1780), p. 11. 

“Testimony of Ebenezer Weed and of 
Samuel Towner, King v. Prendergast. Cf. 
E. J. Fisher New Jersey as a Royal Pro¬ 
vince 1738 to 1776 (New York, 1911), esp. 
pp. 171-209; G. R. Minot, The History of the 
Insurrections in Massachusetts in 1786 (2d 
ed.; Boston, 1810), esp. pp. 5-10,16-16, 31-2, 
103-6; James and John Montresor, The 
Montresor Journals (New York, 1888), p. 
375; Pennsylvania Gaxette, July 17,1V88. 

“M. B. Jones, Vermont in the , 

1760-1777 (Cambridge, Mass., 1939). Tat* 
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Onion River Company, formed in 1773, ac- 
attired 77,622 acres, sold 16,793, leaving 
60,829 acres which in 1776 were valued at 
$297,408.60. J. Pell, Ethan Allen (Boston, 
1928), pp. 80, 67, 76, 286-88; J. B. Wilbur, 
Ira Alien, Founder of Vermont 1751- 
1814 (2 vots., Boston, 1928), II, 622-26. 

•'Bond, The Quit-Rent System . p. 467. He 
explains that ''with the recognition of the 
crown ownership of the land went an accep¬ 
tance, without question, of the quit-rents as 
the customary sign of this superior right to 
the soil." 

m Ibid., p. 468. Philip Davidson mentions 
no antizeudal aspect in his Propaganda and 
the American Revolution 1768-1783 (Chapel 
Hill, 1941). Because of the dearth of evi¬ 
dence one demurs to Bond's assurance when 
he writes, “While not brought prominently 
to the front in the enumeration of griev¬ 
ances that preceded the final struggle, there 
is no doubt that the quit-rents had been a 
source of great irritation." Bond, op. cit., 
p. 468. 

m Cf. Ibid., p. 469. 

"C. M. Andrews, in ibid., pp. 21-22. 

n I have never heard this view expressed 
exccDt tentatively. 

"Lows of the State of N. Y., I, 173-84; 
Spaulding, op. cit., pp. 70,120. Why particu¬ 
lar landlords opposed and favored the 
Crown makes an intricate and significant 
problem in itself. 

"Thus J. P. Jameson wrote that the 
strength of the revolutionary party lay “in 
the peasantry, substantial and energetic 
though poor, in the small farmers and 
frontiersmen." The American Revolution 
Considered as a Social Movement (Prince¬ 
ton, 1926), p. 26. Cf. E. E. Edwards “Amer¬ 
ican Agriculture—the First 300 Years,” 
1940 Yearbook of Agriculture (Washing¬ 
ton, 1941), pp. 191-92; Nettels, The Roots 
of American Civilization, pp. 622, 624, 628. 
He notes the Carolina Regulator Movement 
as an exception. 

M A. C. Flick, Loyaliem in New York dur¬ 
ing the American Revolution (New York, 
1901). p. 172; ef. pp. 170-6, 182, 188-9, 204. 

"Flick, Ibid., 170-6, 179, 182, 188-9, 204; 
Spaulding, op. cit., p. 120 and n. 22. 

"All figures are drawn from a tabulation 
of N. Y. State, Lists of Loyalists against 
Whom Judgments were Given under the 
Confiscation Act, 1783 (N. Y. P. L.). They 
by no means pretend to present a complete 
picture of the number and character of 
Tories. 

n R. F. Upton, Revolutionary New Hamp¬ 
shire: An Account of the Social and Polit¬ 
ical Forces Underlying the Transition from 
Loyal Province to American Commonwealth 
(Hanover, 1936), p. 128; New Hampshire 
State Papers, VIIl, 476, 476. 


"I. Huntting, History of the Little Nine 
Partners (Amenia, N. i., 1897), pp. 40-46, 
73-77; P. Force, ed., American Archives 
(9 vols., Washington, 1837-1863), I, 1164; 
II, 6, 176, 304-6, 834-6; III, 466, 697-606,. 
608, 719; VII, 377, 360, 600,1407; VIII, 903, 
977, 991; IX, 206. 231, 241-2, 289, 468, 469; 
American Loyalists Transcripts, Vols. 
XXXII-XXXIV and XLI-XLVI. 

"The evidence on this suggestion is in¬ 
sufficient. For example, the william Pren- 
dergrast mentioned is from Cambridge Dis¬ 
trict, Albany County and not from the 
Philipse Patent. The point of the question 
has no application whatever to the Philipses, 
since they were Tories, as were many other 
great landlords like the Johnsons, DeLan- 
ceys, Morrises and Robinsons. See Mark, 
op. cit.,p. 201, n. 19. Failure to consider the 
strong Tory sentiment amongBt the tenants 
of the Patriot Van Rensselaers and Livings¬ 
tons has led Jameson into the obvious error 
in the following: “On the large manorial 
estates the tenant farmers sided with their 
landlords if they took sides at all." The 
American Revolution Considered as a Social 
Movement, pp. 22-3. 

"H. B. Dawson, Westchester County, New 
York, During the American Revolution 
(New York, 1886), p. 47; American Arch¬ 
ives, I, 802-3; II, 282, 314, 321, 644; IV, 
1043, 1083-9; VI, 1162; VII, 1146; VIII, 
384-5, 829, 991; IX, 469; O. Hufeland, West¬ 
chester County During the Revolution 
1775-1785 (White Plains, 1926), pp. 367, 92, 
101. Before the Revolution, the farmers of 
Westchester County “were favored as few 
other purely agriculturists have been fav¬ 
ored, then or since, in any part of the 
world.” They had productive soil, fixed ten¬ 
ure, moderate rentals, and proximity to the 
New York market. Scharf, op. cit., I, 178-9; 
Spaulding, op. cit., p. 68. 

"H. Hall, The History of Vermont from 
Its Discovery to Its Admission into the 
Union in 1791 (Albany, 1868), pp. 190-1, 
451, 454-7, 459; E. A. Bailey, “Influence 
toward Radicalism in Connecticut 1764- 
1776,” Smith College Studies in History, V 
(1920), 179-252. 

“W. Slade, ed., Vermont State Papers 
(Mlddlebury, 1823), p. 25; cf. E. Allen and 
J. Fay, A Concise Refutation, p. 11; I. 
Allen, Some Miscellaneous Remarks, and 
Short Arguments, on a Small Pamphlet 
(Hartford, 1777), pp. 4-5, 13; Connecticut 
Courant, March 17, 1777. 

-Pell, Ethan AUen, p. 77. 

“Wilbur, Ira Allen, II, 522-5; Pell, op. cit., 
pp. 72-3. 

“E. P. Alexander, A Revolutionary Con¬ 
servative, James Duane of New York (New 
York, 1938), 126-7, 137-47, 162-3, 168-70, 
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188, 201-3. Upton, Revolutionary New 
Hampshire, chap. 15. 

““Negotiations between Vermont and 
Frederick Haldimand, Governor of Canada. 
. . . 1779-1783,” and related materials, all in 
Collections of the Vermont Historical So¬ 
ciety, II (1871), 1-394; Pell, op. cit., chaps. 
25-29, 31; Wilbur, op. cit., Vol. I, chaps. 
6-10; S. H. Holbrook, Ethan Allen (New 
York, 1940), pp. 176-85, 193, 200-6, 272. 

“Holbrook, Ethan Allen, pp. 117, 123-4. 

“December 24, 1778, Stevens' Facsimiles 
of MSS in European Archives Relating to 
America 1773-1783 (25 vols.), no. 549. 

“J. Watts in reprint from the Morning 
Chronicle in The Penn. Ledger or the 
Weekly Advertiser, Oct. 29, 1777 (N. Y. 
Hist. Soc.). 

*°C/. C. and M. Beard, The Rise of Amer¬ 
ican Civilisation (2 vols., New York, 1930), 
I, 189-211; C. M. Andrews, Colonial Back¬ 
ground of the American Revolution (New 
Haven, 1924), esp. pp. 47, 65-6, 95-6, 112-3, 
182, 187-8, 208, 212, 218-9; and his Colonial 
Period of Am. Hist., IV, 425-28, 349 n. 4; 
L. M. Hacker, “The First American Revolu¬ 
tion,” Columbia University Quarterly, Sep¬ 
tember, 1935, pp. 259-95. 

“Laws of the State of New York, I, 173- 
84, 501-2; II, 191-3, 203-7, 415-6, 748-69; 
Fowler, Hist, of the Laws of Real Prop, in 
New York, pp. 72, 73, 79, 84; Spaulding, 
N. Y. in the Critical Period, pp. 68-70. In 
consideration of the uniformity and extent 
of the abolition of primo-geniture and en¬ 
tail, it is quite possible that E. E. Edwards 
underestimates the case somewhat when he 
says that “the quit-rents were abolished as 
an incident of the American Revolution.” 
Edwards, op. cit., p. 175. Cp. JameBon, op. 
cit., pp. 57-8, 77, 110. 


“Fowler, op. cit., pp. 75, 81. Many of the 
grievances of the anti-renters of the 1840's 
were the same as in 1775. T. C. Cochran, 
New York in the Confederation (Phila¬ 
delphia, 1932), p. 182; Spaulding, op. cit., 

S p. 68-69, 70 and 80; For evaluations of the 
Evolution and land, see: A. Nevins, The 
American States during and after the Revo¬ 
lution 1775-1789 (New York, 1924), p. 444; 
Jameson, The American Revolution Con¬ 
sidered as a Social Movement, chap. 2. 
Jameson is in error as far as New York is 
concerned when he says of the land system, 
“. . . there had been no grinding oppressions 
or exactions connected with it. Ibtd., p. 48. 

“Granville Sharp to Joseph Reed, August 
3,1784, MSS of Joseph Reed, Vol. XI (N. Y. 
Hist. Soc.). 

“H. Yoshpe, The Disposition of Loyalist 
Estates in the Southern District of the 
State of New York (New York, 1989); 
Mark, op. cit., pp. 203-4, nn. 80, 32. 

“Spaulding, op. cit., pp. 150-1; Minot, 
History of the Insurrections in Massachus¬ 
etts, pp. 146-156; Mark, op. cit., pp. 204-6. 
Space does not permit consideration of how 
the Revolution affected the political dom¬ 
inance of the landlords. E. W. Spaulding 
has aptly characterized the Confederation 
period as “the struggle of a propertied in¬ 
telligent minority to maintain itself against 
a less well-to-do, less sophisticated major¬ 
ity.” If propertied groups other than the 
landed aristocracy shared power with them, 
the same could not yet be said of the 
propertyless masses. See N. Y. in the Crit¬ 
ical Period, pp. 84, 86-99; A. C. Flick, ed., 
The American Revolution in New York (Al¬ 
bany, 1926), pp. 83, 87, 91; D. R. Fox, The 
Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of New 
York (New York, 1918), p. 229. 
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By Alvin L. Bertrand t 


Abstract 

Believing that farm program planners may well profit by a knowledge of 
farmer attitudes and attitude differentiation between Agricultural Planning 
Community Committeemen and Non-Committeemen, Grant County, Kentucky 
farmers were personally interviewed and pertinent attitudes noted. 

In attitude and opinion, the committee members exhibited a relatively con¬ 
sistent pattern of differentials from the general belief of their neighbors. Com¬ 
pared to Non-Committee members, Committee members have a more general 
belief that education makes young people better farmers; are more consistent 
in their suggestion that rural living levels have become somewhat higher and 
that rural satisfaction has increased during their generation; more often 
believe that the production of their farm has increased since the conservation 
program; express a more general belief that farmers did not have prior knowl¬ 
edge of conservation problems; and more frequently indicate an anticipation 
of permanent tenure. They are in more complete agreement that land-use has 
changed for the better since the adoption of the federal programs; and are 
relatively more favorable in the evaluation of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration. 

Criendo que los trazadores para una programma granja se pueden sacar 
utilidad por mas conocimiento de actitudes de los labradores y actitudes efecto 
de diferenciar entre los miembros del AGRICULTURAL PLANNING COM¬ 
MUNITY COMMITTEE y los que no son miembros, labradores del condado 
de Grant, Kentucky fueron entrevisados personalmente y bus actitudes per- 
tinente anotados. 

En actitud y en opinion los miembros del Committee se mostraron un modelo 
de diferendales relativamente consistent® de la creencia general de sus vicinos. 
Los miembros del Committee cuando comparados con los que no son miembros 
se tienen una creencia mas generalmente que el educacion hace mejor los 
labradores joveneses; son mas consistent® en sus sugescion que los nivales de 
vivir han convenido poco mas alto, y que el satisfacion rural ha aumentado 
durante su generacion; as frequente se creen que el produccion granja ha 
aumentado desde que la programma de conservar; y mas frequente se indican 
un antidpacion de tenenda permanent®. Elios son en concordia mas complete 
que el uso del terrano ha cambiado para el mejor desde que el adoption de la 
programma federal; y son relativamente mas favorables en sus oiniones del 
AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


* This artide is adapted from chapter IV 
of a thesis by the author entitled “Selected 
Attitudes of Land-Use Planning Community 
Committeemen and Non-Committeemen in 
Grant County, Kentucky, 1940“ submitted 
to the Graduate Faculty of the University 
of Kentucky in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Master of 
Science in Agriculture, June, 1941. The 
author acknowledges helpful suggestions 
and criticisms received during the course of 
study from Robin M. Williams, Instructor 
and Research Assistant in Rural Sodology, 
University of Kentucky. 

t Instructor 4 and Research Assistant, De¬ 
partment of Agricultural Economics, Louis¬ 
iana State Uhtversity. 


Introduction 

Rural attitudes are admittedly per¬ 
tinent to national agricultural plan¬ 
ning programs. Since previous 
studies 1 have shown decided differ- 


These studies include: Zimmerman, Carle 
C., “Types of Farmer Attitudes/’ Social 
Forces, V: 591,192^; Zimmerman, Carle C., 
and Black, John D.*, “The Marketing Atti¬ 
tudes of Minnesota Farmers/’ University of 
Minnesota Agricultural Experiment Station 
in Cooperation with US.D.A., Technical 
Bulletin 45, University Farm, St Paul, 
1936; and Manny, T. B., “What Ohio Farm- 
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entials in attitudes within given farm 
populations, the question may be 
raised as to whether or not com¬ 
munity committee members, under 
the Agricultural Planning Program 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, have differing attitudes 
from non-members in the same com¬ 
munity. This is especially important 
because the basic philosophy of the 
agricultural planning program is that 
the best relations between man and 
land is a common aim and all agri¬ 
cultural groups can be brought to¬ 
gether around this objective. The 
program assumes that there must be 
general participation of the farm 
population in planning for agricul¬ 
ture. As a means of implementing 
these assumptions, it provides for 
farmers to help set up community 
and county agricultural planning 
committees in each county to study 
local farm problems. 

Grant County, Kentucky 2 was se¬ 
lected for a study of social aspects of 
agricultural planning. A list of com¬ 
munity agricultural planning com¬ 
mittee members from each of the 
nine delineated communities was ob¬ 
tained from the office of the County 
Agent. Personal interviews were held 
with each of the community commit¬ 
teemen, along with an equal number 
of non-committeemen (selected at 

era Think of Farmer Owned Business Or¬ 
ganizations in that State,” U.S.D.A. Cir¬ 
cular 240, Washington, 1932; among others. 

“Particular characteristics of Grant 
County which made it well suited for the 
study include: a rural population, a well- 
established educational and extension pro- 

f ram, an agriculture centered around to- 
acco, and a program of agricultural plan¬ 
ning work advanced to the intensified stage. 


random within each community from 
lists of farms compiled for use in the 
agricultural conservation program). 
In actual held procedure, the inter¬ 
viewer memorized a set of questions 
which had been formulated as nearly 
as possible in the terminology of the 
people studied and designed to give 
no suggestion as to the type of 
answer “expected.” The questions 
were asked in what to the informant 
was an ordinary conversation and 
recorded after the interview. 8 Alto¬ 
gether a total of 146 records were 
obtained. 

In view of the extreme difficulty 
of studying rural people by means 
of the conventional attitude inven¬ 
tory, no attempt was made to use at¬ 
titude scales or other elaborate 
mathematical devices. The basic 
method of study consist of compar¬ 
isons of simple percentage distribu¬ 
tions among qualitative categories. 

Attitudes Toward Schools, Changes 

In Living Standards and Changes 
In Rural Satisfaction 

Have rural people endorsed the 
schools wholeheartedly? Some evi¬ 
dence bearing on this matter is avail¬ 
able from the responses of inform¬ 
ants to the question, “Do you think 
that the schooling children get these 
days helps them in farming?”. A ma¬ 
jority of committee members and 
non-members feel that the training 
offered by schools is helpful to young 
people'entering farm careers; how- 

*A list of the specific questions used may 
be found in H. W. Beers, R. M. Williams, 
John S. Page, and Douglas Ensminger, 
“Community Land-Use Planning Commit¬ 
tees, “Kentucky AESB 417, June 1941. Pp. 
235-6. 
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ever, committee members were in 
higher agreement than non-members. 
The respective percentages are 74 and 
69. Only 10 percent of the committee 
group and 16 percent of the non-com¬ 
mittee group could see little or no 
value of the schools to farm youth. 
Some doubt as to the value of the 
schools was expressed by 16 percent 
of the members and 19 percent of the 
non-members. One committeeman out 
of 73 and four non-committeemen out 
of 74 answered in effect “I do not 
know.” 


farming at home”; this type of atti¬ 
tude has been important in the recep¬ 
tion accorded rurally supported insti¬ 
tutions. Clearly both committee and 
non-committee groups acknowledge 
the schools to be of value to boys en¬ 
tering farming careers, but a greater 
proportion of the committee members 
than of the non-members express this 
opinion. This predominance of favor¬ 
ableness on the part of committee¬ 
men can undoubtedly be attributed to 
both a higher education 4 and a keener 
awareness of educational advantages, 


Table 1. Farmer Attitudes Towards Schools, Changes in Living Standards, and 
Changes in Rural Satisfaction: Comparisons of Community Agricultural 
Planning Committee Members and Non-Members, Grant County, Kentucky, 
1940. 

Attitudes Number Percent 

Member Non-member Member Non-member 


Value of schools to rural youth: 


Of value 

54 

40 

74 

59 

Of doubtful value 

11 

13 

15 

19 

Do not know 

1 

4 

1 

6 

Little or no value 

7 

11 

10 

16 

Total 

73 

68 

100 

100 

Changes in rural living levels: 

Better 

55 

25 

78 

36 

No difference and uncertain 

7 

6 

10 

8 

Do not know 

3 

2 

4 

3 

Worse 

6 

39 

8 

54 

Total 

71 

72 

100 

100 

Changes in rural satisfaction: 

Same or better 

23 

15 

35 

21 

Uncertain 

13 

7 

20 

10 

Do not know 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Less 

28 

48 

43 

68 

Total 

65 

71 

100 

100 


The distributions as presented 
above and shown in Table 1, are in¬ 
dicators of the success with which 
public schools have become integrated 
in the life of the rural population. 
Often farmers have testified, “My son 
can learn all he needs to know about 


bred from a more direct contact with 
the complexities of society. 0 


‘Comparisons of formal education, in the 
larger study, show that committeemen have 
the highest average education. 

"Comparisons of social participation, in 
the larger study, show committeemen to 
have higher indices. 
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A brief summary is given below re¬ 
garding the responses to the ques¬ 
tion: “If you compare the way farm 
people live—as to what they have— 
at the present time with what it was 
when you were growing up, are folks 
better off?”. The general opinion of 
committeemen is that the level of liv¬ 
ing has definitely improved during 
their lifetime; non-committeemen are 
not convinced of this. A definite in¬ 
crease in both qualitative and quanti¬ 
tative consumption levels was re¬ 
ported by 78 percent of the committee 
members and 35 percent of the non¬ 
members. “No difference" or “Don’t 
know” was the reply of 14 percent of 
the committeemen and 11 percent of 
the non-committeemen. An outstand¬ 
ing difference existed between the 
proportions of committee members 
and non-members (eight percent and 
54 percent) whose responses in¬ 
dicated a decrease in material wel¬ 
fare and level of living. 

Why should committee members, 
in general, hold the opinion that the 
level of living has improved during 
their lifetime while non-members, in 
general do not? It may be that com¬ 
mittee members as a group, have ex¬ 
perienced an increased ability to sat¬ 
isfy their wants as they grow older; 
that is, their earning power has kept 
pace with the increased wants of a 
higher consumption level. On the 
other hand, it is conceivable that the 
non-committee group has seen mod¬ 
ern times create new desires, indi¬ 
rectly raising consumption stand¬ 
ards, which call for more than their 
earning power is able to satisfy. 
Therefore, the non-committeemen are 


at liberty to reminisce about the good 
old days when they were able to sat¬ 
isfy the few wants of pre-modern 
times, and pass a judgment of 
“lower” on the level of living. 

With the advent of levels of rural 
consumption fostered by 20th century 
innovations, the nature of rural “sat¬ 
isfaction” with life now as compared 
to the present attitude concerning 
satisfaction with life 40 or 50 years 
ago is a topic worthy of investigation. 
Of the committeemen and non-com- 
mitteemen, only 35 percent of the 
former and 21 percent of the latter, 
reported an increase in satisfaction 
with life among rural people. As 
many as 43 percent of the members 
and 68 percent of non-members were 
of the opinion that the present degree 
of satisfaction was less than the 
former degree. Replies indicating un¬ 
certainly or ignorance of any change 
were given by 22 percent of the com¬ 
mittee and 11 percent of the non¬ 
committee group. 

According to these data commit¬ 
tee and non-committee groups ex¬ 
pressed a common opinion that rural 
satisfaction with life has not in¬ 
creased with rising levels of living. 
It is possible that a certain amount 
of “memory bias” is reflected, but 
group differentials cannot be ex¬ 
plained on this basis. It may be that 
this attitude of informants is reflec¬ 
tive of the recent and-current eco¬ 
nomic crises which have caused some 
social unrest. The data suggest an 
hypothesis similar to that implied in 
the current theory that present rural 
unrest and maladjustment derive in 
part from the response of agriculture 
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to changed national and world con¬ 
ditions, especially as these affect the 
relation between levels and standards 
of living. 6 

Attitudes Towards Trends in Land- 
Use, Knowledge of Soil Conserva¬ 
tion and Tenure Anticipation 

A majority of both committee mem¬ 
bers and non-members in the county 
are of the opinion that there has been 


provement” in land use. “Some im¬ 
provement” was the observation of 
11 percent of the committeemen and 
23 percent of the non-committeemen. 
Only three percent and five percent 
of members and non-members, re¬ 
spectively, could see “no change” in 
land-use. Regression was seen by one 
committeeman and one non-commit- 
teeman. 


Table 2. Farmer Attitudes Towards Trendb in Land-Use, Knowledge of Soil 
Conservation Problems, and Tenure Anticipation: Comparisons of Com¬ 
munity Agricultural Planning Committee Members and Non-Members, Grant 
County, Kentucky, 1940. 

Attitudet 


Change* in land-use since 1934: 

Better: Unqualified 
Better: Qualified 
About the same 
Do not know 
Worse 

Total 

Knowledge of Conservation Problems: 
Farmers definitely knew 
Majority knew 
Undecided and non-commital 
Majority did not know 
Definitely did not know 

Total 

Tenure Anticipated: 

Life: always 
Good sales opportunity 
Leave as soon as possible 
Don’t know 
Depends on treatment from landlord 
As long as can make a living 
Other 

Total 

a material improvement in land-use 
during the 1934-1939 period; how¬ 
ever, members hold this opinion pro¬ 
portionately more often than non¬ 
members do. Eighty-two percent of 
the memberb and 60 percent of the 
non-members reported “great im- 


Number Percent 

Member Non-member Member Non-member 


60 

44 

82 

60 

8 

16 

11 

23 

2 

8 

3 

11 

2 

4 

3 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

73 

73 

100 

100 

9 

19 

16 

28 

2 

3 

4 

4 

1 

4 

2 

6 

31 

14 

66 

20 

12 

29 

22 

42 

65 

69 

100 

100 

67 

46 

92 

62 

1 

10 

1 

14 

1 

6 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

3 

0 

4 

0 

6 

4 

2 

6 

3 

0 

3 

0 

4 

73 

72 

100 

100 


The above percentage figures re¬ 
flect the farmer’s realization of con¬ 
tributions made by the various fed- 


*For a distinction between the concepts, 
“levels” and “standards” see; Taylor, Carl 
C., “Constructive Measures for Dealing 
with the South’s Population Problems, 
Rural Sociology , III: 239, 1938. 
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eral programs to soil maintenance or 
improvement. Not only has the farm 
population become aware of a change 
for the better in their land, where 
they follow the practices outlined, 
but, in the very act of accepting and 
introducing such practices on their 
farms, they have broadened their ed¬ 
ucation and widened their adjustment 
pattern. The generally more favor¬ 
able opinions expressed by the com¬ 
mitteemen have at least two implica¬ 
tions: first, committeemen may have 
been selected because of their favor¬ 
able reactions to land-use programs. 
Second, committeemen are leading 
farmers and have been in the van¬ 
guard of the group who experimented 
with and adopted the proven or ac¬ 
ceptable land use practices. 7 

It is of considerable importance to 
know the degree to which assistance 
sponsored by the federal government 
has added to the farmer's knowledge 
of conservation problems and meth¬ 
ods. In answer to the question, “Did 
farmers around here know what was 
wrong before these new soil conser¬ 
vation programs came along?", the 
informants answered as follows: 56 
percent of all committee members and 
20 percent of the non-members ex¬ 
pressed the opinion that the majority 
of the farmers did not have prior 
knowledge of these problems. Unde¬ 
cided and non-committal responses 
that “some did, some did not" consti¬ 
tuted two percent and six percent re¬ 
spectively of committee and non-com- 

T Tabulations which are part of the larger 
study show that committee members are 
above the average in size of farm operated, 
success in accumulating land, social par¬ 
ticipation, etc. 


mittee answers. Sixteen percent of 
the members and 28 percent of the 
non-members' judgment was that all, 
or at least a majority, of the farmers 
definitely knew of such problems. In 
contrast were the 22 percent of com¬ 
mittee and 42 percent of non-commit- 
tee informants who were sure a ma¬ 
jority of the farmers had not known 
of these problems. 

In general informants thought that 
local farmers did not have an ade¬ 
quate knowledge of soil conservation 
problems before the recent federal 
programs. Some interesting specula¬ 
tions arise from the distribution of 
the committee and non-committee at¬ 
titude responses. The dispersion of 
replies by committeemen indicates 
the belief that a majority of farmers 
were ignorant of these problems. One 
implication of this answer may be 
that committeemen believe that they 
had known what the problems were 
but that the rest of the farmers had 
not. This attitude may be the result 
of an attempt to maintain or express 
a superiority rating regarded as ap¬ 
propriate to a certain social status. 
There is not much doubt, however, 
that committeemen were aware of 
such problems in more instances than 
non-committeemen. The proportion of 
the non-committeemen reporting that 
farmers knew about soil conservation 
problems, hints at a resentment 
toward the “bureaucracy" of federal 
programs. On the other hand, the pro¬ 
portion who reported that a majority 
of the farmers had not known of 
such problems may be construed as 
manifesting an appreciation for the 
federal programs of soil conservation. 
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Probably these differing non-commit- 
tee answers are the result of several 
possible adjustments to a conflicting 
situation. Answers of the former 
nature may be an attempt to ration¬ 
alize an existing ignorance and 
answers of the latter nature likely in¬ 
dicate an acceptance of the program 
and a recognition of its educational 
value as related to soil conservation 
problems. 

Is our rural society becoming 
stable through a sense of security of 
tenure? As interest in land-use and 
other government programs is likely 
to be fundamentally different in a 
short-run or long-run farm tenure 
anticipation this question expresses 
an attitude pertinent to agricultural 
planning. Most farmers anticipate 
permanent tenure on their present 
farms; the non-committeemen hold 
this anticipation to a lesser degree 
than committee members. Ninety-two 
percent of the committee group and 
62 percent of the non-member group 
expressed unconditional lifetime ten¬ 
ure anticipation. The non-committee- 
men were more willing to sell their 
farms at the presentation of a good 
sales opportunity than the members; 
respectively, fourteen percent and 
one percent answered to this effect. 
About six percent of the committee¬ 
men and three percent of the non¬ 
committeemen were willing to stay as 
long as they could make a living. 
Only a very small proportion of both 
member and non-member groups 
actually wanted to leave as soon as 
possible (respectively, one and eight 
percent). One-twentieth of the non¬ 


members replied that their tenure 
anticipation hinged directly on treat¬ 
ment received from their respective 
landlords. Three non-committeemen, 
four percent of that group, answered 
with “I don’t know” when this ques¬ 
tion was put to them. 

The free land available before the 
exhaustion of the public domain fos¬ 
tered instability of tenure. With ever 
present opportunities for acquiring 
new land, farmers were prone to place 
less value and more abuse on their 
holding of the moment. However, 
these days have gone and emphasis 
is being placed on long tenure pe¬ 
riods. An indication of this emphasis 
is found in the plurality of commit¬ 
tee members and non-members an¬ 
ticipating permanent tenure on their 
present farms. 

Attitudes Towards the Influence of 
Federal Programs on Land Use, the 

Control Features of the AAA 
Program and the Continuation 
of Crop Control 

Additional information indicative 
of farmer opinions toward govern¬ 
ment programs confirms the previous 
replies of informants. The general 
opinion of farmers interviewed is 
that the farm programs of the fed¬ 
eral government have had a favorable 
influence upon land-use; committee 
members, however, are more positive 
of this. To the question, “What effect 
have the government programs had 
on the way farmers use their land?”, 
85 percent of the committee members 
and 59 percent of the non-committee 
members replied that the program 
had effected “great improvement.” 
“Some improvement” was mentioned 
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by 11 percent of the members and 21 gradual process, farmers are moving 
percent of the non-members. Of the toward long-time endorsement of 
committee group three percent re- these practices and the integration of 
ported no change and slightly over them into rural mores. The higher 
one percent expressed an unfavorable proportion of committee members 
opinion. Of the non-committee group giving favorable opinions reflects dif- 
four percent saw no change, six per- ferential rates of change among rural 
cent had no opinion and ten percent groups which differ in formal educa- 
replied that the only result was a re- tion, social participation, property 
gression in land-use. ownership, and leadership behavior. 

These data supplement previously The AAA program is undoubtedly 
discussed attitudes showing that vital to farmers in Grant County 
farmers attribute certain benefits to because of dependence upon tobacco 
the various agricultural programs, for a large part of their cash income. 
According to this analysis, the pri- Sentiments as expressed in answer to 
mary task of convincing farmers of the question, “What do you think of 
advantages in certain land-use prac- these government programs to con- 
tices recommended by governmental trol crops ?”, reflect the degree of 
agencies has been largely accom- favorableness or unfavorableness 
plished. It may be that through a with which they accept these pro- 


Table 3. Farmer Attitudes Towards the Influence of Federal Programs on 
Land-Use, the Control Featureb of the AAA Program, and the Continuation 
of Crop Control: Comparisons of Community Agriciltural Planning Com¬ 
mittee Members and Non-Members, Grant County, Kentucky, 1940. 


Attitudes 

Number 

Member Non-member 

Percent 

Member Non-m&mber 

Effect of federal programs on land-use: 

Great improvement 

62 

42 

85 

59 

Some improvement 

8 

15 

11 

21 

No change 

2 

3 

3 

4 

Do not know 

0 

4 

0 

6 

Regression 

1 

7 

1 

10 

Total 

73 

71 

100 

100 

Control features of AAA: 

Favorable 

26 

22 

50 

81 

Favorable with qualifications 

16 

20 

32 

28 

Non-committal, do not know 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Unfavorable with qualifications 

5 

10 

10 

14 

Unfavorable 

3 

17 

6 

24 

Total 

50 

71 

100 

100 

Continuance of crop control: 

Favorable 

33 

29 

66 

41 

Favorable with qualifications 
Non-committal, do not know 

6 

11 

12 

15 

2 

8 

4 

11 

Unfavorable with qualifications 

6 

4 

12 

6 

Unfavorable 

3 

19 

6 

27 


Total 


50 


71 


100 


100 
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grams. Committeemen are more fav¬ 
orable than non-committeemen in 
their opinion of the AAA program. 
Exactly 50 percent of the committee¬ 
men were definitely favorable in their 
responses; the comparable non-com¬ 
mittee figure is 31 percent. Qualified 
replies of “Favorable” were given by 
32 percent of the committee and 28 
percent of the non-committee in¬ 
formants. Only two percent of the 
members and three percent of the 
non-members were non-committal or 
unable to give an opinion. At the 
other extreme were the six percent of 
the committee and 24 percent of the 
non-committee groups who expressed 
definitely unfavorable opinions. An 
additional 10 per cent and 14 percent 
respectively were, as evidenced by 
qualifying phrases, somewhat un¬ 
favorable. 

In view of the widespread assump¬ 
tion that some form of farm produc¬ 
tion control is likely to be a perma¬ 
nent part of agricultural society, 
farmer attitudes toward a program 
so vital to them are especially im¬ 
portant. Grant County farmers are 
generally favorable to the program; 
committee members more so than 
non-members. The high percentages 
of qualified statements indicate ap¬ 
proval of the crop control theory but 
disapproval of either the program 
set-up or the administration. Several 
informants, however, are decidedly 
unfavorable toward these programs. 
In the light of the above data it would 
seem that the AAA programs in the 
area studied have to make consider¬ 
able headway before gaining uni¬ 
versal approval from the farm popu¬ 


lation. Possibly time will be an im¬ 
portant factor in bringing about uni¬ 
versal acceptance. 

To determine to what extent the 
farmers desired the continuance of 
control programs, interviewees were 
asked, “Do you think the government 
should keep on with these programs 
to control crops?”. In general, farm¬ 
ers favor the continuance of some 
form of crop control; committeemen 
were more favorable in this attitude 
than non-committeemen. Slightly 
over three-fourths of the committee 
and nearly three-fifths of the non¬ 
committee persons interviewed ex¬ 
pressed themselves as favoring a con¬ 
tinuation of farm programs similar 
to those of the AAA. Among mem¬ 
bers, 66 percent were classified as 
definitely favorable and 12 percent as 
unfavorable with qualifications. 
Among non-committeemen, 41 per¬ 
cent expressed unequivocally favor¬ 
able opinions and 15 percent were 
favorable with some reservations. 
Definitely unfavorable replies were 
given by six percent of the committee 
group and 27 percent of the non-com¬ 
mittee group. Twelve percent of the 
members and six percent of the non¬ 
members were classified in the 
“Favorable with qualifications” 
group. Four percent and 11 percent 
of committee and non-committee pop¬ 
ulations were either non-committal or 
gave an answer of “Do not know.” 

These statistics, and the specific 
attitudes expressed, indicate that 
farmers have accepted the “theory” 
of crop control, that is, they believe 
that improved conditions can be 
achieved by curtailing crops and 
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thereby raising prices. The major 
issue is not the need but the organiza¬ 
tion and administration of the pro¬ 
gram. Committee members favor the 
continuance of some type of crop con¬ 
trol program to a greater extent than 
do the non-members. No doubt this 
differential is due to both a greater 
understanding of the underlying 


philosophy, and to differences in eco¬ 
nomic interests, social status, inde¬ 
pendence, and in-group mores. The 
committee members, because of these 
differentials, are more apt to view 
the situation from a longtime stand¬ 
point, as contrasted to the “im¬ 
mediate-burden view” of the average 
farmer. 


Culture Change In Southern Illinois* 

By Herbert Passing 


Abstract 


This article deals with the process of culture change in Stringtown from 
a “neighborhood” to a “town-country” stage, with particular reference to the 
relations between economic changes and other cultural changes in the com¬ 
munity. Old Stringtown was a small, relatively self-contained community with 
a basic agricultural economy, and was characterized by high community spirit, 
church leadership in community affairs, and by strong family cohesiveness. 
New Stringtown, because of the introduction of mechanical devices in agricul¬ 
ture, greater dependence on the outside market, and the post-war depression 
in agriculture, has experienced vast cultural changes in family structure, 
religion, and in the values and attitudes of its inhabitants. One of the most 
significant disrupting forces in the culture of Old Stringtown has been the 
Moonshining Era of the ’20’s, during which whiskey-making and bootlegging 
became the chief occupation of the Stringtowners. Economically profitable, boot¬ 
legging led to the disruption of the cohesive forces of the old culture through 
conflict with the church and legal authority. This led to the decline of the 
church as community leader. Resultant increased horizontal mobility introduced 
with the automobile, the increase in purchasing power through bootlegging 
prosperity, and outside opportunities for youth have helped complete the social 
disorganization. Stringtown in 1939 was a small, poor, crossroads village, 
partially dependent on WPA, marked by fragmentation of its old culture, by 
secularization and individuation of its values and attitudes. Yet in the midst of 
this change, largely due to economic factors, can be seen survivals of the old 
culture as evidenced by the more conservative and wealthier inhabitants. 

Este articulo trata del proceBo de cambio cultural en Stringtown, desde la 
condiddn de “vecindad” (neighborhood) a la de dependencia, con particular 
referenda a las relaciones entre los cambios econdmicos y otros cambios cul- 
turales en la comunidad. Stringtown Vieja era.una pequefia oomumdad de 
relative independencia econdmica, con una economfa agricultural b&sica. Se 


* This study was conducted in 1939 at the 
behest of the Department of Anthropology, 
University of Chicago, to whom I herein 
make grateful acknowledgement. There have 
been some slight changes since that time, 
but these will be reported in the course of 


publication of results obtained during a field 
trip in 1941. The present report is abridged 
from the original mimeographed by the So¬ 
cial Science Research Council. 

t Department of Anthropology, North¬ 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
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caracterizaba por una solidaridad comunal, y por una fuerte cohesidn familial. 
Stringtown Nueva,’ por causa da la introduccfdn de laa invencionea mecdnicai 
en la agricultura, por au mayor dependencia del mercado exterior, y por la 
depresion agricultural de la poat-iraerra, ha aufrido enormea cambioa cul- 
turalea en la eatructura de la familia, en la religidn, y en loa valores y laa 
actitudea de aua habitantea. Una de laa fuerzaa de dearupcidn mia significa¬ 
tive® de la cultura de Stringtown Vieja ha aido el perfodo de licor ilegal 
despuds de 1920, durante el cual la venta y la fabricacidn ilegales de licorea 
llegaron a aer laa prindpalea ocupacionea de loa aldeanoa de Stringtown. Por 
aer lucrativo, el contrabando de licorea cauad la deatruccidn de laa fuersaa de 
coheaidn de la cultura vieja por medio de loa conflictoa con la igleaia y con laa 
autoridadea legale*. Como reaultado de dsto, tuvo lugar el deacaedmiento de 
la igleaia como centro de la comunidad. La mayor mobilidad horizontal que 
reaultaba de la introducddn del automovil. el aumento del poder adquiaitivo por 
medio de la proeperidad a base del contrabando, y laa oportunidadea del mundo 
afuera para la juventud, han contribuido a la deaorganizaddn social de la 
comunidad. Stringtown en el afio de 1939 era una encrucijada pequefta y pobre, 
que depend$a pardalmente de la WPA, caracterizada por la iragmentacidn de 
au vieja cultura y por la secularizacidn e individuacidn de aua valores y 
actitudea. Sin embargo, en medio de este cambio, debido en mayor parte a loa 
factores econdmicos, pueden obaervarae algunoa veatigioa de la antigua cultura 
que son evidentes entre loa habitantea mas acaudalaaos y conservatives. 


The General Problem 

The problem of chief interest for 
the anthropologist in this area is that 
of acculturation, specifically that type 
of acculturation which is known as 
urbanization. J. H. Kolb 1 has offered 
a suggestive developmental schema 
which is probably extensively ap¬ 
plicable to American rural history. 
Only two of the stages concern us 
here. The first is the “neighborhood 
stage,” in which 

all members of all families in a 
small locality were bound to¬ 
gether by more general or com¬ 
mon interests into primary 
groups. 

In the second, the “town-country” or 
“urban-community” stage, 

household and neighborhood self- 
sufficiency gave way to a greater 
interdependence of town and 
country. 

These may be roughly fitted to what 
seem to be discrete moments of in¬ 
tegration in*the history of String- 
town: the first corresponds to Old 


Stringtown, the second corresponds 
to the present period in Stringtown. 

However, our concern is not merely 
with the descriptive differences be¬ 
tween separate time-intervals in the 
history of Stringtown, but rather 
with the process of culture change it¬ 
self. Our task is to understand how 
precisely this change has taken place, 
what are the factors involved, how 
are all phases of the life of the people 
affected. 

Two bench marks present them¬ 
selves as most significant for the pur¬ 
poses of drawing the most effective 
contrast. The first is Old Stringtown, 
as it was, substantially unchanged ex¬ 
cept for small accretions in the realm 
of material culture, until the post¬ 
war period. It was a community of 
independent farmers, self-sufficient 
within its ecological boundaries for 
the greater part of its needed goods 
and services, relatively isolated from 
major socio-economic tendencies in 

'J. H. Kolb, “Family Life and Rural Or¬ 
ganization,” Publ Am, Soeiol. Soe., V, 
XXIII, 1929, pp. 146-147. 
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American life, with an active vigor¬ 
ous participation in the communal- 
cultural life. The second bench mark 
is taken as Stringtown 1939, that 
Stringtown which was directly acces¬ 
sible to and observed by the field 
worker. The scene here is in sharp 
contrast; instead of independent 
farmers, there are sharecroppers, 
WPA’ers, reliefers, factory workers; 
there is dependence upon the outside 
world for most of its daily needs; 
there is a high degree of disorganiza¬ 
tion. It is safe to say that if not for 
WPA, the community would not hold 
together at all. Strong centrifugal 
tendencies, especially in the economic 
sphere, with very few centripetal 
checks, would soon tear the com¬ 
munity apart and send 75% migra¬ 
ting elsewhere to obtain a livelihood. 

It is a basic objective of the in¬ 
quiry to determine the exact char¬ 
acter of the relation between the eco¬ 
nomic changes and the other cultural 
changes in the community, as, e.p., 
religious, social, associational, fam¬ 
ilial, inter-sexual. 

There is considerable evidence that 
the two selected points in the time 
series were mediated both temporally 
and sociologically by a period in 
which the overwhelming majority of 
the population went onto a whiskey¬ 
making economy. This period ex¬ 
tended from about 4 years after the 
World War to about 1937. During 
this period at least 50% of the em¬ 
ployable male population served pris¬ 
on terms in.both county and Federal 
prisons varying in length from 3 
months to 2V£ years and paid heavy 


fines for violation of the Prohibition 
Act. 

Whiskey days became almost the 
Golden Age of Stringtown, a time of 
money aplenty, automobiles, women, 
amusements, increased physical and 
social locomotion. One is constantly 
aware of the all-pervasiveness of the 
moonshining period in the present 
thinking of the people. The experi¬ 
ence is still fresh and vivid. The ex¬ 
tent of the effect of moonshining— 
which was finally crushed by the com¬ 
bined impact of Federal revenue 
agents and the fall in the price of 
whiskey—on the economic situation, 
on changes in attitudes, religious be¬ 
havior, desires, and general customs 
has been explored. Tentatively we 
may state that the key to much of 
the change is to be found in a thor¬ 
ough analysis of the moonshining 
phase. 

Viewed from a more general stand¬ 
point, what we are observing is an 
instance of the process, familiar in 
American history, whereby a small, 
relatively self-contained social unit 
becomes transformed to meet the de¬ 
mands of an advanced industrial 
economy orientated to the world mar¬ 
ket. Externally it is signalized by the 
tractor, the automobile, the change 
from animal and human-powered 
haybaling to the use of a new me¬ 
chanical haybaler, which was first in¬ 
troduced in Stringtown Jn the late 
summer of 1939. 

Internally there is a vast differ¬ 
ence in the life of Old Stringtown 
and Stringtown 1939. Children are 
reared differently, there are different 
religious beliefs, there are different 
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techniques of maintenance, different 
skills, different pleasures and pains, 
different sanctions. The change has 
not been in making a living alone; 
the alternate modes of subsistence 
appear on the scene as full-clothed 
systems of thought, value and atti¬ 
tude. What we are concerned with is 
a change in living itself, or in the 
language of anthropology, a change 
in culture. 

Old Stringtown 

Our knowledge of Old Stringtown 
must come from historical recon¬ 
struction based upon the memory of 
living people, historical records, and 
one published history. Certain tenta¬ 
tive statements may be made on the 
basis of such data, but there are wide 
gaps and variations in adequacy 
among the several observations 
recorded. 

It seems basically to have been an 
agricultural economy with a high de¬ 
gree of self-sufficiency. 

The land has always been the chief 
source of livelihood for Stringtown. 
Their forefathers poured in from Vir¬ 
ginia and Tennessee to take posses¬ 
sion of government lands after the 
War of 1812. The constant pressure 
for land drove them after George 
Rogers Clarke and other great ex¬ 
plorers to homesteading lands, lands 
granted to soldiers and others who 
were willing to work them. The early 
settlers were granted small holdings 
of from 40-100 acres, which they 
cleared, and then sowed with wheat, 
oats and corn. 

From about 1840 onwards the 
timber came to be exploited for other 


than purely local purposes. The tim¬ 
ber was exploited both by farmers 
and regular lumbermen, acting as a 
satisfactory filler in the farming off¬ 
season. In case of necessity, it was 
always possible to make a living from 
shingling. 

The woods abounded with game of 
all kind, including bear, deer, and 
raccoon. Men hunted and trapped for 
fresh meat and fur, and many were 
able to derive a living from that too. 

Fundamentally the men were farm¬ 
ers who hunted, fished, trapped, and 
logged. There seems to have been ex¬ 
tensive participation in all the avail¬ 
able techniques of maintenance. In 
the earliest period there were prac¬ 
tically no secular professionals, ex¬ 
cept the village blacksmith, who was 
an extremely important person. Later 
there was a doctor, a few storekeep¬ 
ers, an occasional lawyer; but the 
bulk of these services, when re¬ 
quired, were sought in the neighbor¬ 
ing towns. Sacred professionals— 
ministers—were part of the tradition 
of American culture, and conse¬ 
quently they were found wherever 
there was a large enough group to 
support them. Childbirth required 
the occasional services of a midwife. 

This fundamental condition of land- 
ownership obtained substantially un¬ 
changed until the post-war period. 
The deep waves of change which 
steadily drove the American farmer 
off the land did not reach Stringtown 
until long after the process was on 
its way in other parts of the country. 
This process followed directly upon 
the closer integration of Stringtown 
with the wider American and world 
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economy, with their monetary reck¬ 
oning and dependence upon seemingly 
capricious extra-local market factors. 

In the earlier period “almost every¬ 
thing was barter, hardly any money 
was used at all.” Now, of course, all 
major transactions are carried on in 
terms of money. 

There was a high degree of com¬ 
munal cooperation in farm activities. 
To quote a 50-year old resident: 

It was a community spirit. It 
was you help me and I'll help you. 

And in the fall of the year 
when they went to slaughter 
their hogs for meat for the win¬ 
ter, a bunch—6 or 8 of his neigh¬ 
bors—would gather together. 
They'd take teams and wagons 
and go out into the woods and 
kill hogs and clean them up and 
quarter them up and divide 
them up. 

And, if a man refused to reciprocate 
in this exchange, 

they just considered him no good, 
kind of an outcast. They 
wouldn't have anything to do 
with him. And before long he’d 
have to leave the community. Of 
course, they didn't force him to 
leave, but he'd want to because 
of the way they was treating him. 

The community was almost en¬ 
tirely self-sufficient. They raised all 
their own food, except spices. They 
raised their own cotton, which the 
women spun into cloth for the clothes 
they made. Every Christmas the 
father of the family made a pair of 
shoes for each of the children. They 
built their own houses and furniture. 
They raised their own tobacco for 
the men and women to chew and snuff 


up. The village blacksmith was the 
mechanical expert who fixed watches 
and guns. He was the jeweler, gun¬ 
smith, coppersmith, mechanic. The 
dead were buried in home-made cof¬ 
fins by the families and friends, who 
also dug the grave. The minister was 
a member of the community. 

Churches once comprised the very 
nub of the social life of Stringtown 
and the surrounding countryside. 
Two flourishing churches, the Cum¬ 
berland Presbyterian and the Chris¬ 
tian, conducted daily services, per¬ 
formed marriages, baptised children, 
conducted funerals, converted souls, 
held ice cream socials, missionary 
and Christian Endeavor meetings. 
Each church supported a permanent 
pastor who resided in the community, 
the children were without exception 
^ent to Sunday School, and the people 
attended regularly. 

It was important not only with re¬ 
spect to the religious allegiances com¬ 
manded, but also in connection with 
social activities, social control, and 
communal solidarity. The tightly- 
knit strands which seemed to tie the 
community together as an emotional, 
as well as spiritual unit, centered in 
the church activities. 

Thus the role of the church as the 
organizer and leader of social and 
associational activities was particu¬ 
larly important. Ice cream socials, 
occasional dances, picnics, dinners of 
all kinds, provided occasion for con- 
vivality among both young and old. 
Since they were restricted in physical 
mobility through poor roads and bad 
transportation facilities, they sought 
a great portion of their social activ- 
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ities in church and intra-community 
affairs. The exact part played by the 
automobile, with its enormously ex¬ 
panded freedom of movement, in the 
breakdown of church influence merits 
meticulous analysis and comparison 
with similar processes elsewhere. 3 

According to reports, there was a 
good deal of intra-community social 
activity even outside the church. 
Family gatherings, communal affairs 
in connection with houseraising, har¬ 
vesting, and other activities requiring 
such labor, were frequent 

The family cohesiveness seems to 
have been part of the general fabric 
of intracommunal activity which 
marked the flourishing, relatively 
self-contained period in Stringtown. 
Its roots were economic as well as 
ethical. Later we shall note that with 
certain economic changes came asso¬ 
ciated changes in the structure of the 
family. The kinship structure in¬ 
volved, first of all, attitudes and senti¬ 
ments of duties, obligations, friend¬ 
ship, reciprocal interchange of gifts 
and help among a group of kin, con¬ 
stituted of a relatively wide range of 
relationship as compared with usual 
urban standards. The limits were not 
definite, but they certainly included 
the 2nd cousin, and probably most of 
those designated by the same family 
name, although in intensity grading 
away directly with the distance of 
blood relationship. One might even 
speak of a rudimentary, amorphous 
“clan,” 8 whose unity was occasionally 

•C/. R. S. and H. Lynd, Middletown, New 
York: Haroourtl Brace and Company, 1929. 

•Not in the strict technical anthropolog¬ 
ical sense. 


dramatically expressed at such com¬ 
munal gatherings as picnics and po¬ 
litical rallies when 

The Jones and Smiths would 
always be a-scrapping. You’d 

E ick out the best Jones and the 
est Smith fighters and they’d 
fight it out at picnics or socials. 

The old family seems to have been 
strongly patriarchal. There was a 
fairly sharp division of function be¬ 
tween husband and wife. Making a 
living in field and forests was the 
chief task of the men; housekeeping, 
the small gardening, childrearing 
were the chief tasks of the women. 
Boys followed their fathers’ work, 
girls their mothers’. As soon as they 
were physically able, the young boys 
worked out on the farms, driving the 
team, behind the plow, pitching hay. 
Many fathers at this time gave live¬ 
stock to their sons with the expecta¬ 
tion that these would multiply and 
provide the basis for a future liveli¬ 
hood. Occasionally too, a small piece 
of land was set aside for their own 
cultivation and profit. 

With respect to the family outside 
the immediate household, there were 
a number of important types of re¬ 
lationship. First, there was a general 
feeling of kin obligation. Practically 
this had a direct economic corollary 
in cooperative labor of all kinds. 
One’s first call was upon one’s rela¬ 
tives. The brother and his sons would 
always be expected to assist when the 
immediate household was inadequate 
for a given task, such as sowing, 
plowing, harvesting, house-building, 
etc. And in return there was a strong 
sentiment of reciprocal obligation. In 
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the more traditionally-minded and 
well-to-do conservative families today 
there are still traces of such co¬ 
operation. 

Second, intra-familial social activi¬ 
ties played an important part both as 
an expression and affirmation of the 
kinship bond. A great deal of in¬ 
formal visiting occurred, and on all 
holiday occasions there would be a 
big family gathering, usually at the 
old family homestead where the eld¬ 
ers lived. On Sundays family dinners 
were held, the households exchanging 
the role of host from week to week. 

Thirdly, the whole family tended 
to present a united front to outsiders, 
members taking each other's part in 
fights, arguments, etc. They tended to 
go to the same churches, vote the 
same political tickets; help was ex¬ 
tended—both financial and physical— 
to members who were in temporary 
need. 

It was in and through the family 
that the children and youth were pre¬ 
pared for their future places in the 
community. The girls followed fairly 
regularly their mothers' footsteps. 
They learned the basic activities of 
womenfolk—housekeeping—and de¬ 
veloped skills in cooking, sewing, gar¬ 
dening, child care. When they mar¬ 
ried, they simply transferred these 
skills to the husband's household. 

The boys learned to farm, read the 
signs of nature, raise and tend live¬ 
stock, hunt and trap. From their 
earliest days the boys worked side by 
side with their fathers and from them 
absorbed the basic equipment for life. 
Schooling — through the primary 
grades—was considered desirable by 
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some, but not altogether necessary 
because it in no way improved farm¬ 
ing skill nor did it have any other 
economic value for the typical boy. 
High school was an unaccustomed 
luxury, and college was only for those 
who definitely planned to pursue ca¬ 
reers outside of the community. 

In Old Stringtown, social control 
was vested in intra-community hands. 
Most criminal actions were met with 
swift and immediate community ac¬ 
tion. No formal officers existed—in¬ 
deed the community has never had 
any corporate officialdom; it has al¬ 
ways been an unincorporated village. 
A thief, e.g., would be visited by a 
large group of men who would 
“whup' f him and warn him against 
future stealing. One warning was 
generally sufficient. In one lone re¬ 
ported case of incest, community iso¬ 
lation compelled the family to leave, 
although no official action was taken. 
There were no fences between farms, 
and disputes were generally amicably 
settled. 

The church seemed to be a central 
factor in social control too. Behavior 
was elavuated in terms of the stand¬ 
ards which the church represented, 
and sharp deviations were disap¬ 
proved. But the sanctions seem 
largely to have been diffuse rather 
than organized. County authorities 
from M intervened in extreme cases 
of violation of the criminal and civil 
law, but we gather the impression 
that these were extraneous and 
viewed by the community rather as a 
visitation from the “outside.” 

There remains one more feature of 
Old Stringtown without which the 
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picture would be incomplete. We tend 
to think of magical beliefs and prac¬ 
tices as characteristic only of prelit¬ 
erate communities, but I venture to 
suggest that the anthropologist in¬ 
terested in the matter can probably 
collect a large and compelling dossier 
on magic in American rural communi¬ 
ties. In some cases it is not merely an 
embroidery on the fabric of daily life, 
but an important — one is almost 
tempted to say fundamental—part of 
the business of making a living. From 
my materials only tantalizing frag¬ 
ments can be offered, which suggest 
however that in the past these mag¬ 
ical ideas were of greater currency 
than at present. 4 

If these were data from a preliter¬ 
ate community, we might discuss 
these persistent folk beliefs under the 
headings of agricultural magic, 
weather counsels, menstrual taboos, 
and medical beliefs. The Ladies’ 
Birthday Almanac is frequently con¬ 
sulted for relevant information. Cer¬ 
tain crops should be planted in the 
dark of the moon; others in light 
moon. If these injunctions are not 
obeyed, the wheat and corn, e,g, t will 
be poor in quality, the potatoes will go 
to vine. 

In butchering time it’s the 
same way. If you butcher in the 
dark of the moon the meat won’t 
fry away. But if you butcher in 
the light of the moon it’ll fry 
away and mostly go to grease. 

A number of other activities are 


*Cf. forthcoming report by Herbert Pas- 
sin and John W. Bennett, “Changes in agri¬ 
cultural magic in Southern Illinois. 1 ’ 


determined by the position of the 
signs of the Zodiac. 

Stringtown 1939 

In the summer of 1939 Stringtown 
remains a small crossroads village of 
313 persons dispersed in some 90-100 
families. The great majority are 
descendents of former residents of 
the immediate ecological area. On the 
whole, however, present land holdings 
are smaller than in the past, and no 
more than i/grd own their own land. 

Most of the houses have been built 
since 1900, but there are several 
which date back to 1876 and possibly 
earlier. They all lack any of the mod¬ 
ern urban conveniences. Water is 
drawn from wells and cisterns which 
have been dug almost 100 years ago. 
Except for a few patterned on local 
WPA specifications, the outhouses are 
old and in poor repair. There is no 
electricity from a high wire. One sees 
mostly kerosene lamps, ranging from 
old relics to relatively modern Sears- 
Roebuck varieties. Some 8 households 
had Delco units which supply juice 
for light, radio, etc. There were 26 
radios, of which at least 6 were out 
of order, and there were 5 telephones. 
The cookstoves are old substantial 
wood-burners, chiefly relics from 
Stringtown’s past. 

A population analysis reveals a 
fairly typical, although exaggerated 
rural distribution, with a bimodal 
curve. The break occurs in the range 
of adults of employable age, while 
there is a heavy weighting in the 
upper end of the scale. The peculiar 
shape may be explained by the emi¬ 
gration of many young men and 
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women who were unable to see a 
future livelihood in the immediate 
area. Some have gone into the nearby 
towns where they work in the glove 
and button factories. Many of the 
girls have married outside of String- 
town and have gone to live with their 
husbands. 

As has been noted earlier, the great 
bulk of the available bottom country 
is owned by a small group of land- 
owners, resident and absentee, who 
rent it out on a sharecropping system. 
About one-third of the Stringtown 
residents own their own land. Another 
third work as sharecroppers. These 
latter usually are compelled to add to 
their incomes by hiring out for part- 
time work, picking peaches, working 
for other farmers, sending their 
wives to work. The remainder depend 
upon WPA and relief. The ranks of 
sharecroppers and WPA’ers inter¬ 
penetrate frequently. An important 
element is the number of women who 
engage in gainful employment on 
WPA and the nearby factories. About 
8 of the young men work on Govern¬ 
ment river channel boats. Most of the 
young men have no greater wish than 
to work on these boats where they get 
a regular and adequate wage with 
prospects of advancement. They have 
become the envy of the local youth. 
Farming has catapulted to the bottom 
of the list of desirable occupations for 
Stringtown youth. Working on a Gov¬ 
ernment boat ranks first; working in 
a factory next; and farming comes 
last. Only the sons of farm-owners 
look upon the land as a future source 
of livelihood. The others turn out¬ 


ward, indeed have come to hate 
farming. 

Intra-family and intra-community 
cooperation in economic activities is a 
very infrequent occurrence. It may 
be observed occasionally among the 
independent landowners, but it is 
much more common to hire men when 
necessary at low daily wages of from 
$.75 to $1.75. In this work both un¬ 
employed and sharecroppers partici¬ 
pate. Some of the farmers employ 
Negro help because they can pay 
them less and extract more work 
from them. In general, hiring of ex¬ 
tra men is a distinctly utilitarian 
business involving pay and not re¬ 
ciprocal exchange of work. 

As tnight be expected, the church 
occupies only a minor place in String- 
town life today. The two churches 
have small memberships, no regular 
pastors, poorly attended meetings and 
Sunday School sessions, and prac¬ 
tically no social activity of any kind. 

Every 3rd or 4th Sunday the Cum¬ 
berland Presbyterian Church has a 
visiting preacher from Tennessee. On 
other Sundays they hold Sunday 
School for adults as well as for chil¬ 
dren. The Christian Church is un¬ 
able to maintain even an occasional 
pastor, and so they hold only Sunday 
School services. As often as finances 
warrant, generally once or twice a 
year, a revival meeting is held with 
visiting evangelists. These are held 
during <a lull in farming activities to 
enable to fullest attendance on the 
part of the farmers. At these meet¬ 
ings which may last every night for 
two weeks, the attendance is almost 
double the regular attendance. 
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The churches are not very friendly 
toward each other. The Christians 
feel that the Presbyterians are “clan¬ 
nish” and “cold”; the Presbyterians 
feel that the Christians are “lower” 
than they. 

The composition of the two 
churches has an interesting bearing 
on this situation. Both churches are 
attended almost exclusively by the 
farming families; the WPA and fac¬ 
tory workers hardly ever attend. 
There is a general feeling that the 
“better” people in the community are 
churchgoers; although this does not 
seem to act as a stimulus for sending 
children to Sunday School. But the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
definitely has the more well-to-do and 
conservative farmers—this accounts 
for its hill preponderance—and the 
Christians have fewer independent 
farmers and more sharecroppers. 

Among the younger people, relig¬ 
ious belief, as conventionally in¬ 
terpreted, seems to be absent. Most 
of the older persons verbally profess 
some belief in most of the teachings 
and ideas of the Old Testament, al¬ 
though they are disinterested in a 
practical profession of their faith. It 
was even reported that several men 
had ordered that they not be buried 
in the church because they were 
somehow “hard on the church.” Very 
little of the usual repertoire of relig¬ 
ious sacraments and consecrations 
take place in the church. Most mar¬ 
riages are performed by justices of 
the peace in the neighboring area and 
are unmarked by any special com¬ 
munal notip* except when an occas¬ 
ional chivaree is held. Only in con¬ 


nection with funerals do people ap¬ 
proach the church as they once did; 
only here does it occupy a central 
place in the sentiments and ideas of 
the majority of the people. 

Social activity is today a highly 
secular affair, with only a small hand¬ 
ful of the faithful gracing the infre¬ 
quent picnics, ice cream socials, and 
other money-raising affairs of the 
church. For the majority, amusement 
and recreation mean the commercial¬ 
ized types which are to be found in 
motion pictures, taverns, roadhouses, 
skating-rinks, and public parks. The 
automobile, by increasing the range 
of mobility, has enabled people to go 
far beyond the confines of church and 
local community for their amuse¬ 
ments. In the summer of 1989 some 
2 or 3 of the old-fashioned type of 
pound-dinners were held for young 
people, but these were neither well 
attended nor well publicized. Dances 
at the roadside taverns were much 
more popular. 

Among the younger people there is 
inter-community visiting with the 
neighboring localities. B and M pro¬ 
vide many common meeting places. 
Saturday nights there is a large mi¬ 
gration to the stores and amusement 
centers of M. On Sundays, many of 
both men and women who do not at¬ 
tend church go to the ball games 
nearby. The automobile has become a 
prime value among Stringtown youth. 
Despite the poverty of a majority of 
the people, almost all have cars, and 
a large proportion have relatively 
new cars. The greatest desire of most 
of the boys is to own a new car. 
Whenever one appears in the com- 
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munity it is closely examined and dis¬ 
cussed for weeks. 

For girls a car is perhaps the most 
desirable feature about a young man. 

Girls wouldn't go nowhere 
without a fellow has a car. 

Driving around and getting away 
from the community has infected 
many girls with the desire to leave 
and go to work elsewhere. Says an 
informant: 

I've noticed some of these 
girls after they go out a lot, they 

want to get out and go to M- 

for a job. 

The only formal or informal asso¬ 
ciations to be found are the small, in¬ 
effectual and half-hearted Christian 
Endeavors associated with the two 
churches. These meet approximately 
once a month, number only a few 
youths apiece, and conduct activities 
which simply reduplicate the Sunday 
School services in the churches. The 
4-H Club died of apathy in String- 
town and retreated to the hill coun¬ 
try where its failure to hold dances 
is less of an insuperable handicap 
than it is in Stringtown. 

By charting kinship relations from 
one individual as the starting point, 
it was found that everybody in 
Stringtown is related to everybody 
else. Despite this interesting fact, 
which is a testimonial to the long 
residence in the area of most of the 
families, family obligation is not a 
very important unifying feature in 
the community. The economic basis 
of the unity of the extended family 
no longer exists, and except in con¬ 


servative circles, the households are 
relatively isolated and constitute an 
economic, cooperative, affectional 
unity in themselves. Within this 
group there is cooperation and shar¬ 
ing of resources, but it is loose and 
always close to collapsing on eco¬ 
nomic grounds. It is quite difficult to 
maintain the central position of the 
family when the mother goes out to 
work, members leave home to find 
work wherever it is to be found, settle 
elsewhere after marriage. 

The traditional patriarchal auto¬ 
cracy is considerably tarnished by the 
fact that in many instances the wom¬ 
en contribute equally, if not more, 
than men to the maintenance of the 
household. As in many other parts of 
the country, we are witnessing a 
transition from the old type of family 
authority which resided in the father- 
mother, to a new matriarchal or 
equalitarian-head family. Many of the 
girls, for their part, instead of re¬ 
maining in the home and helping 
their mothers in the household duties 
until marriage, go out to work in fac¬ 
tories and homes in the area, thus ex¬ 
tending their social and intellectual 
horizons, firing them with greater 
ambitions than can be satisfied with¬ 
in the community, and giving them 
an expanded sense of worth within 
the family situation. 

Except among the "better" fam¬ 
ilies, where the old patterns are 
largely* still in force, this is the case 
in the community. A matter of both 
overt behavior and explicit statement, 
it is apparent that the family bonds 
have lost their former potency. Even 
intra-familial visiting is infrequent 
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except among the conservative 
families. 

Children are not directly trained 
for any future life pursuits, largely 
because both parents and community 
have little to offer. Children have few 
well-defined duties and chores. They 
cannot follow in their parents' foot¬ 
steps. As a consequence they are 
poorly controlled and spend most of 
their time engaged in idle pursuits 
and pastimes. It is only in the excep¬ 
tional families that children are thor¬ 
oughly occupied with household 
duties. The children are quite gen¬ 
erally considered to be “mean" and 
uncontrollable. 

Because of the contraction of eco¬ 
nomic possibilities within the com¬ 
munity today, one discovers an in¬ 
creasing concern with the problem of 
educating the children. The feeling is 
increasing that a high school educa¬ 
tion is desirable and necessary so the 
youth will be somewhat equipped to 
make a living outside the community. 

In a community of this sort, where 
for a long period of years consistent 
violation of laws imposed by a rather 
vague “outside" Federal authority 
constituted the chief mode of sub¬ 
sistence, one can distinguish two 
types of social control. The first regu¬ 
lates relations between persons in the 
community of such character as can 
be settled outside the formal law— 
fights, proper moral behavior, respect 
for property, etc. The second is con¬ 
cerned with the interdictions imposed 
by state, county, and Federal govern¬ 
ments, generally comprehended in the 
person of (the sheriff and revenue 
officers. 


With respect to the first, there is 
an increasing disposition to resort to 
outside authority for settlement of 
the issues, although there is by no 
means concensus on the subject. This 
growing willingness to permit outside 
interference is attributable to the in¬ 
ability of family, church, and com¬ 
munity controls to keep people in 
line. 8 

With respect to the second type of 
law, the issue is less simple, because 
there are deep social memory- 
residues of moonshining days when 
people were “persecuted" in the pur¬ 
suit of their livelihood. A large per¬ 
centage of the male population has 
served fairly severe prison terms in 
Federal and state penitentiaries. And 
this fact has tended to affect the gen¬ 
eral attitude toward all phases of the 
“law." It is in this connection that 
Stringtown acquired the name and 
reputation of “Pistol City" in the 
countryside and among revenue 
officers. 

Viewed from an historical perspec¬ 
tive, it seems likely that the economic 
decline of the community plus the 
associated urbanizing tendencies are 
the chief factors in the loosening of 
local social controls. The family is no 
longer the strong force in interper¬ 
sonal relations that it once was. The 
community as a whole is not a well- 
integrated unit commanding the loy¬ 
alists of the villagers. And the central 
place formerly occupied by the church 
has not been replaced by a compar¬ 
able force. 

5 As in the case of moral delinquency 
among the girls. 
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The Moonshilling Era 

Here we plunge into the very sub¬ 
stance of our problem. The moonshin- 
ing phase of Stringtown history lies 
between Old Stringtown and String- 
town 1939. It mediates between the 
two not only in the sheer historico- 
temporal sense, but in the sense that 
it profoundly affected the course and 
nature of the culture changes which 
occurred. 

Whiskey seems to have been intro¬ 
duced within the first 4 years follow¬ 
ing the first World War. It seems to 
have been a direct consequence of eco¬ 
nomic pressure. American agricul¬ 
ture as a whole was deeply affected 
by the sharp decline in world market 
prices, the well known post-war agri¬ 
cultural depression which has con¬ 
tinued almost unabated until the very 
present. 8 With these came a con¬ 
comitant increase in taxation of land 
values. The combined effect of these 
two factors nationally has been the 
progressive driving of the small 
farmer off the land, a phenomenon 
familiar enough, in fact and fiction, in 
the South. Attendant upon this pro¬ 
cess has been sharecropping, tenant¬ 
farming, mass and mechanized agri¬ 
culture, and large-scale migration 
from country to city. 

It was in this situation that whis¬ 
key-making presented itself as the 
practical alternative to unemploy¬ 
ment and bankruptcy. Kentucky 
moonshiners were already using the 
densely foliaged bottom country for 
hideouts for their “rigs.” In the nat¬ 
ural course of events, Stringtown 


men made contact with them and be¬ 
gan to try their hand at the game. 

Whiskey-making first began among 
a small number of men, but gradu¬ 
ally, despite resistance from the 
church and law-enforcement agencies, 
it spread until some 75% of the em¬ 
ployable males were involved in the 
business. It has been estimated that 
between 80-90% of the families were 
eventually involved either directly in 
the manufacture of liquor or indi¬ 
rectly in the supplying of such neces¬ 
sities as corn and sugar to the moon¬ 
shiners. The community effected a 
complete shift to a moonshining 
economy. 

While the returns were high, the 
risks and dangers were commensu- 
rately great. This gave the whole 
period a dangerous and reckless 
character. 

The conflict with the church was 
the first serious clash between the old 
order and the new. The earliest moon¬ 
shiners met the determined resistance 
of the church and townspeople. At 
this time the churches were well-at¬ 
tended, flourishing, and influential. 
Moonshining introduced a sharp rift 
in the community. The immediate and 
violent disapproval of the church 
went to the extreme lengths of actu¬ 
ally assisting enforcement officers in 
the apprehension and capture of 
moonshiners. The result was that 
these moonshiners withdrew their 
wives and children from church activ¬ 
ities, and on many occasion ended all 
friendly relations with church mem¬ 
bers. Many families were rent apart 
on the issue. 


* 1939 . 
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When finally, however, the major¬ 
ity of the community was dependent 
upon whiskey, the church withdrew 
its hostility. 

When whiskey was going full 
bloom the churches didn’t say so 
much about it, because you know 
usually a relative was in it, so 
they jest kept a shet-mouth 
hands-off policy. 

But by that time it had lost the ma¬ 
jority of its membership and con¬ 
tinued in support only among those 
who had resisted moonshining. 

The moonshiners never did return 
to the churches, nor did their fam¬ 
ilies, in the main, even to this day. 
Thus the church was dealt a vital 
blow. Pastors had to be dropped, and 
major activities ceased for lack of 
support. 

A major factor in the case of the 
youth was the automobile, which so 
increased their mobility and contacts 
that they no longer had to confine 
themselves to the nearby churches, 
nor indeed to the community, for so¬ 
cial contacts. They made contacts out¬ 
side of the community, and there be¬ 
gan to find all their social and recre¬ 
ational activities. 

In early whiskey days, family life 
proceeded much as described for Old 
Stringtown. It is clear from all the 
evidence that serious changes began 
at this time, culminating in the pres¬ 
ent state of affairs. The changes con¬ 
cern both family cohesiveness and 
family structure. 

Many of the families experienced 
prolonged and severe disagreements 
among the 4 members on the advisabil¬ 
ity and morality of the new enter¬ 


prise. Often disagreement resulted in 
the disruption of all friendly contacts, 
and the solidarity of the large family 
was profoundly shaken. It is probable 
that the economic factor of lack of 
need for large-scale cooperation fur¬ 
ther weakened the large family. The 
household was a more efficient co¬ 
operative unit for economic endeavor 
than the large family in the new 
situation. 

With rapidly expanded outside con¬ 
tact, many of the women attained a 
good deal of independence and mo¬ 
bility. New ideas and values on the 
place of women were acquired, and 
many wives of moonshiners are still 
regarded as “extravagant,” ostenta¬ 
tious, and unwifely for their “galli¬ 
vanting” around during whiskey 
days. During the periods when the 
men were away in prison, the wives 
functioned as active heads of the 
family. Those who had no reserve 
saved against these sudden visita¬ 
tions of the law had to go out and 
work for themselves. While there was 
some initial opposition to women 
working and supporting the family, 
the old ideas quickly yielded to eco¬ 
nomic necessity; and today there is 
no stigma attached to such labor. All 
of these factors combined to change 
the relative status of husband and 
wife in the family away from pa¬ 
triarchal domination. 

The traditional sanctity of the fam¬ 
ily, sanctioned by church marriage, 
was adversely affected. Adultery 
seems to have been a major by-prod¬ 
uct of moonshining. One gathers the 
impression that most of the moon¬ 
shiners, both married and single, 
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“boozed away” their money in affairs 
with women from the countryside 
and neighboring towns. 

The breakdown of the church as a 
social and community center, plus in¬ 
creased mobility and purchasing 
power, resulted in an outward move¬ 
ment for social activities. Within the 
memory of many persons, both the 
older type of social affair and the 
newer commercialized types coexisted 
for a while in Stringtown, until the 
latter finally achieved dominance in 
late whiskey and early post-whiskey 
days. The pattern of attending tav¬ 
erns, picking up girls, patronizing 
houses of prostitution, heavy drink¬ 
ing, and gambling seems to have be¬ 
gun in this period. Says an in¬ 
formant : 

During the days when money 
was easy practically all of the 
younger men of the community 
were in regular attendance at 
sporting houses in P and M. 

Now that the moonshining is over, 
it is instructive to consider the dis¬ 
position of the moonshiners in the 
present social structure of String- 
town. One-half are on WPA and re¬ 
lief ; one-third are sharecroppers; the 
others have migrated elsewhere. The 
majority could not go back to farm¬ 
ing, even sharecropping, for lack of 
land and equipment. 

Throughout the community and its 


activities one can observe a fluid, 
amorphous class system. In this 
structure, the moonshiners seem to 
fall into the lower and middle ranges 
of the system, and the conservative, 
well off farmers occupy the higher 
niches. Corresponding to the rough 
class differentiation we can note cer¬ 
tain differences in distribution 
throughout the activities of the com¬ 
munity. 

In connection with the church, as 
has been indicated above, the attend¬ 
ance and membership are drawn 
largely from the non-moonshiner 
families. Within the community there 
is a feeling that better people go to 
church, although this does not seem 
to stimulate the attendance of the 
non-churchgoers. 

* The cohesion and strength of fam¬ 
ily controls also seem to follow the 
general stratification lines. Most of 
the traditional family life is observed 
among the land-owning and better off 
families. A certain amount of friend¬ 
ly contact, cooperation, and solidarity 
is observed. Most of the changes re¬ 
ported for family structure are to be 
found in the former moonshining 
families. The youth in the latter 
group look outwards for a career; 
they migrate relatively frequently. 
On the other hand, the youth of the 
more conservative families still re¬ 
gard the land as their future occupa¬ 
tion an0 work with their fathers. 



Size As A Factor In Population Changes of Incorporated 
Hamlets and Villages, 1930-1940 

By S. C. "Ratcliffs* 

Abstract 

Hamlets and villages are divided into four classes and the percentages which 
lost population computed. 1 The percentages increase as the size limits of 
classes decrease in 59.4 per cent of the areas tested. Causes of population 
changes are discussed; a review of the changes for five decades is presented; 
and a possible future development stated. 

En este papel las aldeas han sido divididas en cuatro dases y los por cientos 
a cual han perdido pobladon computados. 1 Los por cientos se aumentan cuando 
las aldeas se decrecen en tamano, en 59.4 por ciento de las areas ensayados. 

Las causas de los cambios en el poblacion son discutidos en el papel; una 
revista de los cambios para cinco decadas es presentados; y un desarrollo 
posible para el futuro estableddo. 


The research upon which this re¬ 
port is based was conducted to test 
an hypothesis, namely, that “the 
smaller the place the greater is its 
liability to lose inhabitants, and the 
larger the place the less this liabil¬ 
ity.”* The testing was done for the 
United States taken as a unit and for 
individual states, but was confined to 
data regarding incorporated hamlets 
and villages and to the decade 1930- 
1940. 

In this report the term “hamlet” 
will mean a community with a popu¬ 
lation of less than 250 persons, and 
the term “village” will mean a com¬ 
munity with a population of at least 
250 but less than 2,500 persons. 

* Professor of Sociology, Illinois Wes¬ 
leyan University, Bloomington, Illinois. 

'The statistical data and its tabular or¬ 
ganisation is the work of Elisabeth Rat¬ 
cliffe. 

'Gillette, J. M., “Declining Villages of 
America and the Function of Communica¬ 
tion in Their Improvement,” Proceeding* of 
the Fourth National Country Life Confer¬ 
ence, 1921. University of Chicago Press, 
1923, p. 29. 


The number of incorporated ham¬ 
lets and villages reported in the 1940 
census is 13,288. Not all of them could 
be used, but only those for which 
population data were recorded for 
1930 as well as for 1940. This elim¬ 
inated 509, and left 12,779 as the ob¬ 
ject of our analysis. These were dis¬ 
tributed into four categories on the 
basis of size; villages with popula¬ 
tions of 1,000-2,499; 500-999; 250- 
499; and hamlets with populations of 
less than 250. During the decade 
studied 311 communities that were 
villages in 1930 had become urban 
places by 1940. These could not be 
neglected for as Kolb and Brunner 
very properly stated in Rural Social 
Trends, “It is easy to miss the real 
answer as to whether villages are 
growing unless identical places are 
followed through different census¬ 
taking years.” 8 In order to conform 
to this criterion these urban com- 

•McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1988, 
p. 78. 
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munities were added to the cate¬ 
gories to which they had belonged in 
1930 before any computations were 
made of the percentages of communi¬ 
ties of each category which lost popu¬ 
lation during the decade. By adding 
these, our investigation involved a 
study of 13,090 incorporated com¬ 
munities. 

When attention is directed to the 
number of incorporated hamlets and 
villages in each state, one is imme¬ 
diately impressed with the wide var¬ 
iation in numbers. Four states have 
no such communities while Illinois 
has nearly 1,000 of them. The distri¬ 
bution among states is most easily 
seen in tabular form and is presented 
in Table I. 


percentages were 60.4 and 64.3 re¬ 
spectively. When hamlets alone were 
considered he found that less than 
five per cent of them were incor¬ 
porated in each of twenty-one states 
while 31.9 per cent of them were in¬ 
corporated in Nebraska and 27.2 per 
cent in Iowa. For the United States 
as a whole Landis reported the fol¬ 
lowing percentages incorporated. 

All hamlets and villages-23.8 

Large villages, 1,000-2,499. .70.1 
Small villages, 250-1,000.. .49.2 
Hamlets . 8.0 4 

These data should act a prophylac¬ 
tic against a too ready assumption 
that conclusions based on a study of 
incorporated hamlets and villages are 


Table I. States for Which Given Numbers^ Incorporated Hamlets and Villages 
Are Listed in the Bureau op Census Reports for 1940 


Non* 

L*m 

than 

25 

25 

to 

100 

101 

to 

200 

201 

to 

800 

801 

to 

400 

401 

to 

500 

501 

to 

500 

<01 

to 

700 

701 

to 

800 

801 

to 

900 

901 

to 

1,000 

Me. 

Arix. 

Del. 

Cal. 

Ala. 

Ark. 

Ind. 

Ga. 

Minn. 

Mo. 

Iowa 

Ill. 

Mass. 

Conn. 

Mont. 

Idaho 

Colo. 

Mich. 

Nebr. 

Kan. 

Pa. 




N.H. 

Nev. 

N.M. 

La. 

Fla. 

N.D. 

N.Y. 

Ohio 





RJ. 


Vt. 

Md. 

Ky. 


N.C. 








Wyo. 

NJ. 

Miss. 


Okla. 









Ore. 

S.D. 


Texas 









S.C. 



Wise. 







Tenn. 

Utah 

Wash. 

W.Va. 


The distribution revealed here sug¬ 
gests that hamlets and villages in 
some states seek incorporation more 
readily than do similar types of com¬ 
munities in other states. Landis 
studied this phenomenon for 1930 and 
found that in each of twelve states 
less than ten per cent of the hamlets 
and villages were incorporated while 
in Nebraska and Iowa comparable 


necessarily valid for all hamlets and 
villages. Perhaps a sample which in¬ 
volves more than 13,000 units, ap¬ 
proximately one quarter of the whole, 
is sufficient for that purpose. Never- 


‘Landis, Paul H., “The Number of Unin¬ 
corporated Places in the United States and 
Their Estimated Populations,'” Reeearch 
Studiee of the State College of Waehington, 
Vol. VI, No. 4, p. 175, Pullman, Washing¬ 
ton, December, 1988. 
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theless we must bear in mind that the 
findings here reported are based on a 
study which limited its attention to 
incorporated hamlets and villages. 

Table II presents some of the col¬ 
lected data organized so as to show 
the numbers of incorporated com¬ 
munities, classified according to size, 
in each state, and the number in each 
classification which lost population 
between 1980 and 1940. Table III is a 
record of the percentages of places 
of each category which lost popula¬ 
tion. It is this latter table which is 
used to test the validity or invalidity 
of the hypothesis being examined. 

Table I shows that four states of 
the Union have no incorporated ham¬ 
lets or villages as such communities 
were defined for this investigation. 
Three other states have less than 25 
such communities each and another 
five states have less than 100 each/ 
These twelve states were eliminated 
from our analysis. It should be said, 
however, that some of them con¬ 
formed perfectly to the criterion em¬ 
ployed to test the validity of our hy¬ 
pothesis. The test employed was that 
the percentages of incorporated ham¬ 
lets and villages which lost popula¬ 
tion during the decade 1930-1940 
should increase as one passed to the 
category of communities next smaller 
in size. As already stated, four cate¬ 
gories were used. 

When hamlet and village popula¬ 
tion changes are examined for the 
United States taken as a unit and for 

‘Eleven of theee twelve atetes form two 
•olid geograiftiie areas, namely. New Eng¬ 
land. ana a belt of “Mountain” states ex¬ 
tending from the Canadian border to Mex¬ 
ico. Delaware stands by itself. 


the 86 individual states studied in 
this investigation, it is found that the 
criterion employed is conformed to 
without exception by the data for the 
United States and for 21 of the in¬ 
dividual states, that is, for 59.4 per 
cent of the areas analyzed. In 12 of 
the remaining 15 states, that is, in 
32.4 per cent of the areas analyzed, 
the percentages of loss deviate from 
the criterion in only one of the four 
categories into which communities 
were divided. That leaves only three 
states (8.1 per cent of the areas an¬ 
alyzed) , Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
West Virginia, which seriously neg¬ 
ate our hypothesis. 

The hypothesis under discussion 
was presented as a conclusion before 
the American Country Life Associa¬ 
tion in 1921 by Professor J. M. Gil¬ 
lette. 6 He had studied the population 
changes of incorporated places for 
the three decades between 1890 and 
1920 and had been impressed by the 
correlation of size with growth or de¬ 
cline. The writer and Agnes Rat- 
cliffe 7 and also Professor Gillette 8 
studied this same hypothesis (or 
conclusion) for the decade 1920-1930. 
These studies, which covered four 
decades, classified incorporated places 
with less than 2,500 inhabitants into 
three categories only, and not into 
four. This was done by including 
hamlets and small villages under one 
category, namely, communities with 
less than 500 population. A similar 
category was included in the tables 


•See footnote 2. 


'“Village Population Changes,” Am. 
SocioL, XXXVII, 760-767. 


J. 


•Rural Sociology , N. Y.: Macmillan, 1986. 
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Tabu III. Pwcbntages or Incobporatxd Hamlbts and Villages That Loot Popu¬ 
lation During thb Dscads 1980-1940 by Statu and Sizu or Communitiu. 


State 

All In¬ 
corporated 
PUtete 

VOtacwi 

I.4H- 

1,000 

ViUejaa: 

•00 

Vtibgw: 

no 

Herniate: 

tlO-1 

EMM 

United States 

84.1 

20.0 

29.7 

89.3 

52.0 

44.7 

Alabama 

84.5 

17.3 

85.8 

45.2 

57.1 

49.8 

Arisons 

25.0 

15.8 

42.8 




Arkansas 

41.1 

83.8 

25.8 

40.8 

56.4 

44.2 

California 

20.9 

12.2 

35.0 

60.0 

50.0 

57.1 

Colorado 

29.0 

12.7 

15.4 

48.4 

41.4 

42.8 

Connecticut 

80.0 

87.5 

0.0 




Delaware 

11.1 

9.1 

0.0 

22.2 

16.4 

18.1 

Florida 

26.6 

10.6 

80.1 

80.0 

48.3 

40.5 

Georgia 

89.8 

15.0 

28.8 

47.1 

61.0 

64.5 

Idaho 

20.0 

13.3 

21.9 

20.0 

27.7 

22.2 

Illinois 

80.2 

22.9 

22.4 

88.9 

40.4 

39.5 

Indiana 

29.0 

14.0 

30.1 

82.6 

45.9 

86.9 

Iowa 

88.1 

15.4 

26.9 

41.6 

45.9 

42.4 

Kansas 

67.6 

37.8 

61.0 

72.5 

84.2 

77.8 

Kentucky 

80.0 

22.6 

22.8 

83.8 

52.5 

41.1 

Louisiana 

28.7 

16.4 

28.6 

38.6 

85.7 

45.1 

Maine 







Maryland 

84.8 

25.0 

89.4 

19.3 

46.6 

28.2 

Massachusetts 






. ,. 

Michigan 

19.1 

14.9 

14.9 

25.0 

38.2 

27.8 

Minnesota 

14.6 

8.9 

4.0 

12.7 

82.2 

80.1 

Mississippi 

87.6 

16.6 

45.7 

40.3 

50.0 

44.7 

Missouri 

45.0 

15.3 

45.6 

48.6 

57.5 

53.1 

Montana 

25.2 

6.9 

15.1 

81.8 

90.9 

51.5 

Nebraska 

62.8 

34.2 

61.7 

66.6 

71.0 

68.9 

Nevada 

14.2 

0.0 

88.8 




New Hampshire 







New Jersey 

23.8 

21.5 

23.2 

85.2 

31.6 

80.0 

New Mexico 

20.0 

11.7 

0.0 

50.0 

66.6 

54.5 

New York 

87.9 

83.5 

35.9 

85.8 

80.7 

47.8 

North Carolina 

25.8 

12.6 

22.1 

22.2 

50.0 

84.8 

North Dakota 

46.4 

22.2 

22.4 

50.9 

62.2 

66.8 

Ohio 

25.0 

19.5 

21.9 

80.9 

28.9 

80.2 

Oklahoma 

52.5 

87.1 

50.5 

56.8 

68.0 

69.4 

Oregon 

22.9 

18.1 

13.1 

22.0 

89.5 

80.6 

Pennsylvania 

26.0 

28.8 

26.0 

24.8 

19.1 

28.0 

Rhode Island 







South Carolina 

81.6 

9.6 

80.5 

86.1 

58.6 

45.6 

South Dakota 

52.2 

26.8 

87.5 

61.0 

65.8 

68.4 

Tennessee 

29.9 

12.5 

35.4 

40.4 

42.8 

41.2 

Texas 

85.1 

21.0 

40.9 

59.0 

78.3 

61.7 

Utah 

28.9 

9.7 

26.6 

31.2 

100.0 

87.1 

Vermont 

46.6 

45.0 

48.7 

57.1 

40.0 

60.0 

Virginia 

81.1 

22.0 

20.8 

88.8 

59.0 

44.8 

Washington 

88.7 

28.4 

27.5 

88.0 

60.8 

67.6 

West Virginia 

82.2 

88.8 

48.7 

87.5 

20.0 

81.8 

Wisconsin , 

18.2 

7.7 

13.1 

26J 

88.8 

28.2 

Wyoming 

20.8 

0.0 

88.8 

6.6 

40.7 

28J 
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prepared for this study in order that 
the data for 1930-1940 might be com¬ 
pared with those for earlier decades. 

In testing our hypothesis for the 
decade covered by this study, we 
found, when we employed a three¬ 
fold instead of a four-fold system of 
classifying communities, that 27 of 
the states instead of only 22, that is 
75.6 per cent of the areas analyzed, 
conformed perfectly to the criterion 
adopted as the test. Furthermore, six 
of the nine remaining states dis¬ 
played a deviation from the criterion 
in relation to only one of the three 
categories into which communities 
were divided. Again only three states 
negate the criterion employed in the 
test. 

Another way of gaining some ap¬ 
preciation of the extent to which 
hamlets and villages of various 
classes have lost population is to 
arrange states on the basis of the per¬ 
centages of their communities which 
experienced population decline. Only 
the extreme percentage groupings 
are given, namely, losses of less than 
20 per cent and of more than 60 per 
cent. The data are presented in table 
IV. 

This table is noticeable for the con¬ 
centration of states in the upper left 
and lower right hand areas. Such a 
pattern is due, of course, to the lower 
percentages of declining communities 
of the larger sizes and the higher 
percentages of declining communities 
of the smaller sizes. 

A comparison of this table with 
one representing losses for the dec¬ 
ade 1920-1930 would show that be¬ 
tween 1980 and 1940 the number of 


states in which less than 20 per cent 
of the hamlets and villages lost popu¬ 
lation, was more than twice as great 
as in the earlier decade. The figures 
are, for the last decade, 24 states 
listed in the low loss grouping, while 
the number for the earlier decade is 
only 11. These figures are based on a 
three-fold classification of communi¬ 
ties and on an analysis of 36 states. 

When losses exceeding 60 per cent 
are considered, the lists from the two 
decades are reversed. The 1920-1930 
list contains 18 states while that for 
1930-1940 contains only seven. These 
comparisons indicate that population 
decline in incorporated hamlets and 
villages was not so severe between 
1930 and 1940 as it had been during 
the preceding ten year period. This 
point will be discussed later. 

'"’The investigation we are reporting 
was undertaken to ascertain the in¬ 
fluence of size, on the growth or de¬ 
cline of incorporated hamlets and vil¬ 
lages. Our findings have demon¬ 
strated that size is, in general, cor¬ 
related with population growth or 
decline, but they have not established 
size as a direct cause of such 
changes. 

The most recent effort to ascertain 
the causes of village growth or de¬ 
cline, so far as the present writer 
knows, was the work of David Ross 
Jenkins. 9 One of the conclusions 
arrived at by him was that, “The size 
of the village is not an important fac¬ 
tor in determining whether it will 
grow or decline.” 10 This conclusion is 


•Growth and Decline of Agricultural ViU 
lagee, New York, Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, 1940. 

*/W<£, p. 88. 
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Table IV. States Abbanged by Thus Extkbme Pbbcentaoe Groupings op Incorpo¬ 
rated Hamlets and Vxllagbs Which Lost Population During the Decade 1980- 
1940 fob Communities of Various Sobs. 


PcnmtaMi of 

Goaunaafttss 

Losing 

Population 

Villages 

2,409-1.000 

Villages 

999-000 

Villages 

499-100 

Hamlata 

Lm 

thaaSOO 

Communi¬ 
ties Lom ' 
Than 

000 

Lo m than SO 

Ala. CaL Colo. 

Fla. Ga. Idaho 

Ind. loam La. 

Mich. Minn. Mia. 

Mo. N. C. Ora. 

8. C. Tran. Utah 

Wise. 

Colo. 

Mieh. 

Minn. 

Ora. 

Wise. 

Md. 

Mina. 

Pa. 


8© to SO 


■ 

Cal. 

Kan. 

Nobr. 

a d. 

Ga. 

Nobr. 

N. D. 

Okla. 

8. D. 

Taxaa 

Wash. 

Kaa. 

Nobr. 

8. D. 

Texas 

Wash. 

Over 80 




Kaa. 

La. 

N. Y. 



not contradictory to the findings we 
have presented. It asserts that size, 
in itself, is not a direct cause of popu¬ 
lation changes: it does not deny the 
existence of a correlation between 
size and such changes. 

Half a moment's reflection con¬ 
vinces one that there can be but two 
direct and immediate causes for the 
growth or decline of hamlets and vil¬ 
lages. One of these is the balance be¬ 
tween births and deaths; the other, 
the balance between in and out mi¬ 
gration. Whatever factors influence 
these must be thought of as indirect 
causes. Lists of such factors can 
readily be made. The establishment of 
new businesses or industries, or the 
enlargement of those already in ex¬ 
istence, tends to attract new resi¬ 
dents while business failures have the 
opposite effect. An increase in the 
population of the area surrounding a 
village may be the factor that in¬ 
duces the establishment of new enter¬ 
prises, while loss of such population 
may lead td failure among those al¬ 
ready there. A rise in prices of farm 


products, or the adoption of new agri¬ 
cultural techniques, or the discovery 
or exploitation of some hitherto un¬ 
developed natural resource, may lead 
to a rise in the economic prosperity 
of the population on the land base of 
some village and thus induce new, or 
the enlargement of old enterprises. 
On the other hand, a decline in agri¬ 
cultural prices, or a drought, or the 
exhaustion of some natural resource, 
or a change in market demands, may 
destroy existing enterprises and lead 
to village decline. Contrary to what 
might be expected, Jenkins found, in 
some cases, that the factors which 
destroyed economic prosperity pro¬ 
duced an increase in village popula¬ 
tions. People moved into the villages 
to be near to the source of govern¬ 
ment relief. 

Other factors which affect migra¬ 
tion are all those techniques employed 
to attract patrons to the business, 
recreational, and social institutions 
of hamlets and villages. To the extent 
that those techniques are successful 
they make the communities con- 
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cerned attractive to their own resi¬ 
dents and to possible new-comers. 
Contrarywise, failure to employ such 
techniques may result in out migra¬ 
tion. 

Factors affecting the vital statis¬ 
tics of hamlets and villages are: age 
and sex composition, marital status, 
and all agencies which affect birth 
and death rates. The combined in¬ 
fluence of the factors which affect 
vital rates, Jenkins asserts, is of only 
minor importance compared with 
those that affect migration. 11 

The list of indirect causes of ham¬ 
let and village population changes 
may be greatly extended. But those 
already named, together with the 
realization that certain of them which 
operate to produce population decline 
in some villages may stimulate popu¬ 
lation increase in others, force us to 
conclude that the only way to know 
the causes of population growth or 
decline would be to study each ham¬ 
let and village as a separate case. The 
result, one may confidently state, 
would always be a constellation of 
causal factors. The constellations 
would differ vastly from each other 
although some individual factors 
would appear with great frequency. 
In view of the findings of this inves¬ 
tigation it may be definitely stated 
that the constellations of causes of 
population changes for hamlets and 
small villages will more often contain 
factors productive of population de¬ 
cline, and lack those which made for 
population increase, than will be the 
case for the larger villages. Size is not 


in itself a cause of population change 
but the causes of population changes 
are, with a moderately high degree of 
consistency, related to size. 

As further evidence of the corre¬ 
lation between size and population 
growth or decline the writer concurs 
in a conclusion first arrived at by 
Professor Paul Landis. Landis con¬ 
ducted a nation-wide statistical study 
of population changes of hamlets and 
villages which included unincor¬ 
porated as well as incorporated 
places. He was, of course, perfectly 
aware that the validity of his findings 
was limited by the nature of the 
source material upon which his sta¬ 
tistics depended. But his finding 
showed a decrease in number, be¬ 
tween 1900 and 1930, of almost 
19,000 hamlets and villages. “The de¬ 
crease is accounted for,” he said, “by 
the decline of hamlets.” 12 His statis¬ 
tics show 21,200 less hamlets in 1930 
than in 1900. Evidently two or more 
thousand of them must have disap¬ 
peared by having become villages for 
the total loss of hamlets and villages 
in the 30 year period was 18,861. 
When Landis asserts that hamlets 
disappear he means that they cease 
to contain business establishments; 
he recognized that they did not neces¬ 
sarily disappear as places of 
residence. 

The first American statistical study 
of hamlet and village population 
changes known to the present writer 
was conducted by H. E. Hoagland and 
published in 1912. 18 It was limited to 


“Op. Cit., p. 186. 

““The Movement of Rural Population in 
Illinois,” The Journal of Politioal Economy, 
XX, pp. 912-27. 


ll Ibid., p. 88. 
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the state of Illinois. Hoagland as¬ 
serted that the numbers of hamlets 
and villages in any area was a func¬ 
tion, mathematically speaking, of the 
means of communication at the time 
of their origin. Because so many ham¬ 
lets and villages were founded when 
our rural economy was based on 
horse power, many of them, he pre¬ 
dicted, would decline and disappear 
as the means of communication 
improved. 

Since Hoagland made his predic¬ 
tion, many similar ones have been ex¬ 
pressed. The findings by Landis in¬ 
dicate that such forecasts were war¬ 
ranted. However, by 1940 a different 
outlook for the future has come to be 
entertained by some of our leading 
rural sociologists, especially regard¬ 
ing the hamlets and villages that are 
trade centers for farmers. By the 
time that Professor T. Lynn Smith 
wrote his text-book, The Sociology of 
Rural Life , which was published in 
1940, 114 he had come to believe that 
competition , as the dominating rela¬ 
tionship between farm trade centers 
had been largely superseded by a 
process of accommodation. As a con¬ 
sequence, rural trade centers of dif¬ 
ferent sizes were learning to special¬ 
ize on the types of services which 
each could best supply, and the farm¬ 
ers were learning to respond accord¬ 
ingly. This change of process, said 
Smith, leads, “to the belief that small 
centers are not doomed to extinc¬ 
tion.” 15 His prediction of course, per¬ 
tained to farm trade centers, and 
presumably was not meant to apply 

“Harper and Brothers, 1940. 

"Ibid., p. 496. 


to all hamlets and villages regardless 
of their economic means of support. 

As a conclusion to our investiga¬ 
tion of the hypothesis examined, 
table V is presented. It summarizes 
the findings of the studies of popu¬ 
lation changes of incorporated ham¬ 
lets and villages for five decades. The 
table shows that for the four decades 
preceding the last one, the per¬ 
centages of communities which suf¬ 
fered population decline increased as 
the population limits of those com¬ 
munities decreased. Furthermore, the 
table shows that with one slight ex¬ 
ception, the percentages of loss in¬ 
creased with each succeeding decade. 
Between 1930-1940 this latter trend 
was completely reversed . The table 
shows that a smaller percentage of 
the largest villages lost population 
than in any of the preceding decades 
of this century. Of the villages of 
medium size a smaller percentage 
showed decline than in any of the 
other decades studied. The percent¬ 
age of places of the smallest size 
which lost population fell back from 
a high point of 56.8 for the decade 
1920 to 1980 to 44.7. This reversal 
of trends raises the question as to 
whether it is a consequence of the de¬ 
pressed economic conditions of the 
last decade or is a product of more 
permanent forces such as accompany 
population maturity. 

The answer to the above inquiry 
cannot be given until more decades 
have elapsed. However, some facts 
are known that suggest what the 
future might hold. It is known that 
farm net reproduction rates indicate 
a large surplus farm population for 
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the next few decades. Mechanization 
of agriculture, and the lack of any 
prospects of a large increase in the 
demand for agricultural products, in¬ 
dicate that the farms will not need 
the surplus population being reared 
there. That surplus may, then, mi¬ 
grate to rural hamlets and villages 
or to urban centers. During the last 
intercensal decade, for the first time 
in American history, more than a 
quarter of our cities exceeding 
100,000 inhabitants, 29.1 per cent to 
be exact, experienced population de¬ 
cline. 10 This may have been due to a 
process of decentralization. The pres¬ 
ent war with its emphasis on aerial 


bombardment may stimulate that 
process still further. The result of 
these two factors, that is, of surplus 
farm population and urban decentral¬ 
ization, may be an increased migra¬ 
tion to hamlets and villages. Should 
this be the case, the trend which 
appeared during the last decade 
toward smaller percentages of declin¬ 
ing hamlets and villages may con¬ 
tinue. Admittedly there are many un¬ 
knowns which may invalidate this 
prediction. 

"'Gillette, J. M., “Some Population Shifts 
in the United States, 1930-1940,” The Amer¬ 
ican Sociological Review, Vol. 6, No. 6, p. 
621. 


NOTES 

Edited by Paul H. Landis 

ACTIVITIES AND PROGRAMS BEING CARRIED ON IN THE FIELD OF RURAL 


SOCIOLOGY 

Report of a survey made by the 1941 
Extension Committee of the Rural Sociol¬ 
ogical Society.* 


The 1941 Executive Committee of the 
Rural Sociological Society asked the ex¬ 
tension committee of the Society to bring 
together “a brief statement of approxi¬ 
mately one hundred words concerning the 
activities and program of each extension 
sociologist.” Obviously it would be necessary 
to gather such information through corres¬ 
pondence. It was hoped that the replies 
would be of such quality as to justify dis- 

* This committee consists of D. E. Lind- 
strom, B. L. Hummel, and A. F. Wileden, 
chairman. 


EXTENSION 

tribution in mimeograph form among in¬ 
terested members of the society and the 
extension workers who contributed. The 
1941 extension committee undertook this 
assignment. 

In order that somewhat comparable 
information might be secured a general 
questionnaire form was worked out. 
This questionnaire was sent, with a 
personal letter, to each of the 106 
persons listed as having extension respon¬ 
sibility in the October, 1940 list of Person¬ 
nel in Rural Sociology: Teachers, Research 
Workers, Extension Workers prepared by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S.D.A. Those who did not reply within 
three months were then sent a follow-up 
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letter. At the time of this writing replies 
have been received from 63 of the 106 in¬ 
dividuals who were questioned. Of these, 13 
individuals reported as doing no extension 
work in Rural Sociology. 

Twenty-six States Report Carrying on 
Work ‘in Rural Sociology Extension —Fifty 
individuals reported doing some extension 
work in rural sociology. These 50 individ¬ 
uals represented twenty-six states. This in¬ 
cludes all except two of the states that re¬ 
ported carrying on extension work in this 
field in 1935. 1 These two states were South 
Dakota and West Virginia. The present 
reports include twelve states not reporting 
such extension work in 1935. They include 
eight states now carrying on some such 
extension work from Agricultural Colleges 
that did not report such work in 1936. These 
states are Indiana, Maryland, Massachu¬ 
setts, Missouri, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Oregon and Rhode Island. It is to be re¬ 
gretted that a complete response was not 
secured in the present questioning, thus 
making possible a more accurate indication 
of the trends in the development of this 
field as a phase of agricultural extension 
work. 

It is significant, however, to note the 
overwhelming preponderance of such ex¬ 
tension work being carried on from the 
Agricultural Colleges. Of the 50 replies re¬ 
ceived, 42 were from Agricultural Colleges. 
The remaining eight were from Catholic 
Church Schools and Teachers Colleges. None 
of the latter were full time extension assign¬ 
ments, whereas about two-thirds of the 
former were full time appointments. 

No Uniform Title Is Used by Workers 
Reporting within This Field —The workers 
were asked to indicate the actual title they 
use in connection with their extension work. 
There is no one uniform title used by work¬ 
ers reporting within this field. However, of 
those used, that of "extension rural soci¬ 
ologist" is by far the most frequent, re¬ 
ported by about one-third of the workers. 


*For this report see "Rural Sociology Ex¬ 
tension in the Agricultural Colleges, 1 ,r Rural 
Sociology, Vol. 4, No. 1, March, 1939. 


There are a number of other titles closely 
related to it, such as, "specialist in rural 
sociology," "extension specialist in com¬ 
munity organization and recreation," “rural 
organization specialist," and "extension so¬ 
ciologist in rural women’s organizations." 
All together these comprise over half of the 
individuals reporting. 

The other titles are a large variety of 
either more specialized or related titles. 
Some of the more specialized titles are 
“rural music specialist," "community music 
specialist," "extension group discussion 
specialist," “community drama specialist," 
"group discussion and community drama 
specialist,” and drama director.” The re¬ 
lated titles include "extension social econo¬ 
mist,” "assistant in 4-H club work,” “exten¬ 
sion field agent," "extension specialist in 
land use planning,” “professor of philosophy 
and sociology," "professor of economics,” 
and "extension class teacher and rural vis¬ 
itor.” There is probably some question 
whether the work reported under some of 
these titles should be included within the 
*cope of this questioning. The defense is 
that they have been so included in the list 
prepared by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, and that the individuals report¬ 
ing believed they should be included. It 
appears that much work being done under 
the guise of rural sociology, certainly in its 
applied phases, is at the present time as 
much on a boundary between other fields as 
within a field of its own. This once more 
raises the muted question of the field of 
rural sociology and of rural sociology ex¬ 
tension, a question still in need of study and 
evaluation. 

It is of interest to note that the gener¬ 
alized titles relating to rural sociology, as 
well as the more specialized titles, are used 
in connection with the work eminating from 
the Agricultural Colleges.* On the other 
hand, the related titles tend to be used in 
connection with work extended from other 
than the agricultural colleges and when 
the work is carried on by part time ex¬ 
tension workers. 

The Work Is Preponderantly Financed 
Through Public Funds —Extension work in 
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this field is preponderantly financed through 
public funds. About half of the workers 
reporting in this inquiry said that their 
efforts were financed partly by federal and 
partly by state or local funds. An additional 
one fourth said their work was financed 
entirely by federal funds. About one-eighth 
reported financing from all state or local 
funds and about an equal number reported 
all private funds. Apparently the use of 
federal funds or of federal and state funds 
for financing work in this field of extension 
meets with federal approval. Apparently, 
also, the states welcome federal aid in car¬ 
rying on rural sociology extension work. 

There is a difference in this matter of 
financing, however, between the agricultural 
and other colleges carrying on work in this 
field. Only two representatives from agri¬ 
cultural colleges reported the use of any 
private funds. One of these was a rural 
music specialist and the other was an ex¬ 
tension specialist in community organize 
tion and recreation. On the other hand, five 
of the eight individuals reporting doing 
work from other than agricultural colleges 
said they were financed entirely by private 
funds. Only one reported securing any fed¬ 
eral funds. 

About Half of the Workers Give Their 
Full Time to Extension —Of the fifty work¬ 
ers replying, twenty-four reported giving 
their full time to extension work. All of 
these workers represented agricultural col¬ 
leges. On the other hand, there is quite a 
proportion of workers who give less than 
half of their time to extension work. This 
includes about one-third of all those report¬ 
ing work in this field and about one-fourth 
of those reporting from the Agricultural 
Colleges. 

Obviously this raises the issue, uppermost 
in the minds of many extension adminis¬ 
trators, as to how a person can do effective 
extension work when at the same time tied 
down to routine academic teaching or re¬ 
search responsibilities. On the other hand it 
raises the question as to how they can keep 
abreast of developments in their field when 
year after ye^r they devote full time to 
extension work. Obviously this is one of the 
unsolved problems that needs attention. It 


involves problems of coordination between 
the three branches of teaching, research, 
and extension within the field of rural 
sociology itself. 

Community Organisation Activities Com¬ 
prise Major Emphasis —Inquiry was made 
about the current plans of work—the pro¬ 
gram and activities being carried on. Both 
concise and lengthy replies were received. A 
check list of activities prepared from the 
replies themselves revealed thirty-nine dif¬ 
ferent items. Some of these were reported 
frequently and others only occasionally. 

It is obvious that those receiving major 
emphasis are what we might group as com¬ 
munity organization activities. These in¬ 
clude activities that help provide rural peo¬ 
ple with the means whereby through their 
own group effort they can get what they 
want such as obtaining local organizations 
of many kinds, making local self-surveys, 
local group planning, and training local 
leaders. They also include activities that 
from the outside help provide group organ¬ 
ization for rural people in order to make 
available to them what outside people be¬ 
lieve they need. The most frequent activity 
listed was concerned with leadership de¬ 
velopment and training, indicated in about 
half of the replies. The other community 
organization activities most frequently re¬ 
ported were group planning (including or¬ 
ganization and land use planning), bring¬ 
ing about closer cooperation between differ¬ 
ent organizations and agencies, older youth 
organization, strengthening the rural 
church, and making social studies and sur¬ 
veys. These were all listed in 20% or more 
of the replies. 

There is a significant difference in the 
specific activities reported by representa¬ 
tives from the Agricultural Colleges and 
from the other schools. The latter give a 
much greater proportionate emphasis to 
strengthening the rural church, to making 
social studies and surveys, and to older 
youth organization work than do the repre¬ 
sentatives from the Agricultural Colleges. 
On the other hand the Agricultural College 
representatives give much more attention to 
leadership development and training, to 
group planning, and to bringing about a 
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closer cooperation between different organi¬ 
zations and agencies. 

There appear to be some interesting 
trends in emphasis taking place as indicated 
by a comparison of the data reported in 
this inquiry and the data gathered from all 
of the states carrying on such extension 
work six years ago. 2 Work on social surveys 
and analysis was more frequently reported 
in 1936 than it is today. At the present 
time group planning, efforts in bringing 
about closer cooperation between organiza¬ 
tions and agencies, and older youth organi¬ 
zation work are much more frequently 
reported. 

Program* for Rural Communities and 
Organizations Receive Much Attention — 
The other significant emphasis today is the 
work of providing programs and program 
materials for rural communities and for 
rural organizations. These activities, of 
course, have other motives as well as the 
above. These motives include the providing 
of a richer social and cultural life for rural 
people, teaching people how to think and 
how to become better citizens in a democ¬ 
racy, the development of the individual, and 
the making available to rural groups tech¬ 
nical material in agriculture and home eco¬ 
nomics. Much of the subject matter of these 
activities is from fields other than sociology, 
particularly other college of agriculture and 
home economics departments, speech, phys¬ 
ical education, and departments of music. 
This emphasis is probably a part of rural 
sociology extension programs today for two 
reasons: first, it is the work of the rural 
sociologists that has often revealed that 
rural people want and need what these fields 
have to offer; and second, it is adminis¬ 
tratively expedient at this time to extend 
these offerings as a part of the rural soci¬ 
ology extension program. 

The specific program field most fre¬ 
quently reported today is that of group dis¬ 
cussion. It is probably not accurate to call 
this an activity. It is more of a method of 
approach just as community organization is 

‘“Rural Sociology Extension in the Agri¬ 
cultural Colleges (1936),” Rural Sociology , 
Vol. 4, No. 1, March, 1939. 


a method of approach. Individuals who 
make a democratic approach to rural people 
must of necessity use the discussion method. 
Discussion was reported about as frequently 
today as it was in the 1936 study. 

The next most frequently listed program 
activities were social recreation, educational 
programs for rural organisations, and set¬ 
ting up meetings and demonstrations. These 
were reported by 20% or more of the in¬ 
dividuals. Next in order were drama and 
pageantry, issue a program service, help 
with camps, and music. The significant dif¬ 
ference today as compared with reports 
from all of the states in 1936 is the decrease 
in the frequency with which work in drama 
is reported. 

Summary 3 —We can now briefly sum¬ 
marize the findings of this inquiry as 
follows: 

1. Present programs in the field of rural 
sociology extension are comprised of two 
types of activities; those that help rural 
people to get what they want or what other 
people think they need, and program mate¬ 
rials for rural communities and rural or¬ 
ganizations. These two types of activities 
together comprise the field of rural com¬ 
munity organization, and at present seem 
to be complimentary to each other. Further¬ 
more, it seems administratively proper that 
they be carried on together. 

2. These activities recognized as rural 
community organization make up a central 
field that seems to be emerging, known as 
“rural sociology extension." At least that 
title is becoming more generally recognized. 

3. Federal aid is very influential in de¬ 
veloping and carrying on work in this field 
of rural sociology extension. 

4. The matter of part time versus full 
time extension involves careful coordination 
and planning in the field of rural sociology 
itself. < 


'Supplementary to this report are one 
page replies from each of the fifty individ¬ 
uals contributing to this present study. 
These replies provide the basis for the above 
report They can be separately mimeo¬ 
graphed and made generally available if 
there is desire or need for them. 
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6. Work in this field of extension is be- States, particularly through the Agricul- 
coming more extensive over the United tural Colleges. 


AN EXPERIMENT IN COMMUNITY EDUCATION BY MEANS OP FILMS 

AND FORUMS 


To bring the full story of Canada at war 
to isolated rural areas by means of films, 
has been the aim of an experiment in adult 
education fostered by the National Film 
Board of Canada. The object at the same 
time has been to stimulate community dis¬ 
cussion regarding the objectives of the war. 
Concentration has been placed on motion 
pictures explaining Canada’s part in indus¬ 
trial, agricultural and armaments produc¬ 
tion. The project began in January 1942, 
and by June, forty-three travelling theatres 
using 16 mm. portable projectors were in 
operation. Over two hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand persons attended these rural showings 
each month. This winter it is expected that 
as many as seventy mobile 16 mm. units will 
be on tour, and that the total audience 
reached will be twice as large. 

The Canadian Council of Education for 
Citizenship has cooperated from the start. 
Funds have been given the Film Board by 
the Dominion Office of Public Information, 
and in addition, eight provincial Depart¬ 
ments of Education and seven University 
Departments of Extension are assisting. 

The travelling theatres operate on cir¬ 
cuits, each one reaching twenty communi¬ 
ties monthly. Each village served knows 
that the free films will return on the same 
day each month. There are afternoon show¬ 
ings for children and evening ones for 
adults. Community participation has proved 
encouraging. Besides locally sponsored 
talks, there are many platform discussions 
and forums. Thus in Manitoba, where large 
settlements peopled by farmers of German 
and Ukrainian origin, are on the circuits, 
there comes the following report from a 
field representative of the Film Board: 

“A group of five to seven local citizens 
consented to take the platform with me 


during a half-hour intermission in the mid¬ 
dle of the film programme, for a round-table 
discussion. The intermission followed the 
picture “Tools of War” which provided an 
excellent jumping-off place for the discus¬ 
sion of issues connected with our war effort. 
The Canadian part of the picture impresses 
people with the amount Canada is already 
doing (many were very surprised) and the 
German part impresses them with the much 
greater amount that must yet be done. The 
general theme of the round-table discussions 
was “How We Can Increase Our War Ef¬ 
fort.” Criticism was not lacking but was 
usually quite intelligent, and the discussions 
always took a decidedly positive direction. 
Very constructive consideration of social 
issues relating to the war came to the fore 
at several places. There was evidence of the 
discussions not only stimulating general in¬ 
terest in public issues, but increasing the 
people’s feeling of the possibility of taking 
more initiative and responsibility in their 
own communities for making democracy 
more effective. 

“The liveliness of the round-table discus¬ 
sions surprised the people themselves and 
when the discussion was thrown open to 
everyone present as a general forum, the 
contributions from the audience were 
equally vigorous. I believe we have some¬ 
thing in this set-up of great potentiality in 
utilizing the documentary film as a basis 
for a vital kind of democratic adult 
education.” 

The projectionists serve remote districts 
by train, by automobile, and sometimes dur¬ 
ing snow storms, by sleigh. Where electric 
power is not available, portable generating 
units are used. 

In general, the circuits have been re- 
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stricted entirely to rural areas. Only here 
and there are villages or towns of as many 
as one thousand inhabitants included. The 
films therefore go to regions which do not 
usually see motion pictures, in fact one 
report from the Lac St. Jean district in 
Quebec states that over ninety per cent of 
the audience had never heard or seen a 
sound film before. 

As far as initial organization was con¬ 
cerned, in each community served, a com¬ 
mittee was formed in advance to arrange 
for a hall, to conduct publicity, and, in co¬ 
operation with the Canadian Council of Ed¬ 
ucation for Citizenship, to choose a speaker 
to give a few remarks to accompany the 
films. Posters and lecture notes for speakers 
are sent to these committees ahead of time. 

The notes include discussion outlines both 
for forum and group leaders, and for 


teachers. Thus in the programme for Oc¬ 
tober, where the principal film is to be 
“Food, Weapon of Conquest,” the notes will 
stress not only the significance of the 
farmer’s role in the war, but will also raise 
more detailed questions. One such question 
to be included in the “Points for Chairman” 
is, “How can your community make a maxi¬ 
mum use of its available manpower and 
machinery, so that agricultural production 
may be strengthened during the war.” 

Most of the films being used in this 
Canadian experiment are also available to 
United States educators and information 
concerning them can be obtained from the 
New York University Film Library, New 
York, and the College Film Centre, 69 East 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Illinois. 

D. W. Buchanan. 
National Film Board, Canada. 


PANEL PROCEDURES IN RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


It is 1942—at Virginia Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, Blacksburg, Virginia. Fifty students 
in Rural Planning are milling around in a 
large classroom—five minutes before the 
beginning of class. A group of 10 is arrang¬ 
ing chairs in a semi-circle in the front of the 
room. These students are panelitee on the 
day’s program. Members of another group 
are discussing the panel topic scheduled for 
next time. The chairman is asking for sug¬ 
gestions, making assignments, and other¬ 
wise outlining procedure. Conversation is 
present—the air is informal, chatty. 

Five minutes later the class has settled 
down. Panel members are seated. They face 
the class, but are more or less unaware of 
its existence. They are talking among them¬ 
selves. The chairman is guiding the discus¬ 
sion. He is asking questions which bring out 
divergent views on the subject under debate. 
He objects vigorously to a point which one 
student makes, and an argument is under¬ 
way. Two minutes later he steps into the 
picture again and shifts the conversation. 
During the next 26 minutes, each member of 
the panel contributes something —an idea, 


opinion, factual data, disagreement, approv¬ 
al, or whatever else may be original with 
him, yet based on fact and not on hearsay. 

From 10 to 15 minutes before the class 
hour is over, the panel chairman opens the 
discussion to class participation. Six to a 
dozen hands are raised, and questions are 
drected either to the chairman or to specific 
members of the panel. Rarely does the end 
of the hour find any situation except one in 
which interest is high in many questions 
which have been brought up by the panel— 
often the class splits into several small 
groups to continue discussion for some min¬ 
utes after class. 

This situation—in contrast to the stand¬ 
ardized lecture course—is heartily approved 
by the students. Not only do students ap¬ 
prove of panels; they actually do consider¬ 
ably more work in panel preparation than 
if the same material were “handed out to 
them” or if they were asked to do “collateral 
reading” in connection with regular class¬ 
room procedure. 

Organising a class for effective panel pro¬ 
cedure requires a considerable amount of 
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time at the beginning of a school term. 
After the panels have begun to function, 
organizational work tapers off, though it is 
always worthwhile to work individually 
with panel chairmen in outlining forthcom¬ 
ing panels. 

At Virginia Polytechnic Institute, in the 
Rural Planning Class this Spring Quarter, 
1942, the following procedure was used: 

First, each student is given a mimeo¬ 
graphed sheet which explains the purpose 
of panels as follows: 

Panel Discussions 

The panel discussion is a public conversa¬ 
tion. In this public conversation all view¬ 
points and information concerning a sub¬ 
ject are talked over by members of a 
panel. 

The chairman, in advance of the meeting, 
assigns certain phases of the subject to 
each member of the panel for specific 
study, although every member should be 
prepared to take part in the discussion as 
a whole. 

The panel is seated in group form with 
the chairman at one end and the discus¬ 
sion is directed to the panel only until 
time for audience participation. The 
chairman opens the discussion and guides 
the “conversation” in order that all sides 
of the question may be presented. No set 
speeches are made; the panel merely talk¬ 
ing back and forth with the informality 
typical of any social group which might 
be discussing news of the day with the 
chairman as host. The discussion is 
conducted through questions, answers, 
personal opinions and authoritative state¬ 
ments. More effective presentation is se¬ 
cured without the use of notes, but if de¬ 
sired they may be used—sparingly. Thor¬ 
ough study in advance will enable mem¬ 
bers to think aloud, and will add much to 
the effectiveness of the program. Written 
speeehee are at much out of place at they 
would be in a fireside gathering. 

At the end of a set time (SO or 40 min¬ 
utes) the chairman invites the audienoe 
to take part in the discussion. Members 
of the audience may contribute questions, 
opinions or information on any phase of 


the subject. They may direct their ques¬ 
tions to the chairman or to any member of 
the panel. The audience should give 
thought to the program in advance and be 
ready to participate, since interest is in¬ 
creased by a variety of opinions. 

After the question has been fully dis¬ 
cussed, or at the expiration of an allotted 
time, the chairman closes the discussion 
with a brief summary of the information 
presented. No conclusion as such is stated, 
since the purpose of the program is not to 
form definite conclusions, but to arouse 
interest and stimulate further study. 
When properly presented as a group-talk 
(not a group-lecture) the panel discussion 
is a very satisfactory form of study, since 
it encourages response from all members. 
We learn more from a program in which 
we take part, and this method of pres¬ 
entation is good training in intellectual 
and social development. 

In addition, a paper listing specific “Do’e 
and Don'ts” for panel chairmen, panel mem¬ 
bers, and the audience is distributed. 

Second, a list of from 60 to 100 suggested 
topics for panel discussions is outlined, in¬ 
cluding suggestions from students. 

Third, each student is allowed to choose 
one panel of which he is to be chairman, 
and four additional panels on which he is to 
be a member. 

Fourth, a mimeographed “Rural Plan¬ 
ning Program” is prepared, listing the panel 
topics, dates of presentation, chairmen and 
members of each panel. Every student re¬ 
ceives two copies of this program—one for 
himself and one for an interested friend. 

Fifth, after a panel has been presented, 
the chairman prepares a one-page typewrit¬ 
ten report covering material presented, 
topics discussed, conclusions reached, and 
any other pertinent data he may wish to 
include. 

Sixth, this report is edited, mimeo¬ 
graphed, and copies distributed to each class 
member, thus serving as a sort of perma¬ 
nent record, and at the same time promot¬ 
ing some friendly competition among panel 
chairmen. 

Sample panel topics in the current Rural 
Planning class at V.P.I. include: 
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The Poet: Some Historical Points: 

—The Farm and Feudalism 
—The Homestead Act 
—World War I and American Industry 
The Present: 

—Planning Implications of Decentrali¬ 
zation of Industry 
—Modern Frontiers in Farming 
—Twentieth Century Technocracy 
—New Horizons in Rural Education 
—Religion as a Base for Social Planning 
—Planning for Health Through Soci¬ 
alized Medicine 

—The Menace of Farm Tenancy 
—Planning for Effective Recreation 
—Rural Electrification 
—World Planning Through a League of 
Nations 

—TVA and Regional Planning 


—Planning Through Community Or¬ 
ganization 
3. The Future: 

—Probable Effects of World War II on 
Rural Planning 

At V. P. I., sociology panels are resulting 
in more adequate classroom performance by 
students. More than that, students are re¬ 
ceiving valuable aid in development of the 
sadily neglected art of conversation. Again, 
students are learning to work together on 
committees—in groups—in situations strik¬ 
ingly similar to those in which they will 
later participate in their own communities. 
Also, interests and discussion expressed tn 
the class carry over to life outside the class 
—one final test of any educative process. 

John Newton Baker. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


THE INNOCENT EYE 

In the eighteenth century, writers like. .*■ comparisons of research results in different 


Swift in Gulliver’s Travels and Voltaire in 
Candide used the innocent eye of a naive 
observer, free from the impedimenta of 
sophistication and learning, to view society. 
This old device seems well fitted to the needs 
of modem descriptive sociology, for no 
innocent eye can be more accurate, more 
revealing, than the camera. 

Of course, there are limitations to the use 
of photography in sociological research. It 
can indicate what? But never why?, how?, 
what should he done about it?, or what will 
happen?. All these answers properly come 
after photographic description. 

But there remain excellent reasons for its 
use. Photography can provide a firm founda¬ 
tion for theory. It can clothe with flesh the 
bare bones of statistical findings. It can 
assist observation, for often a still picture 
can show in its true importance a factor 
perhaps ignored by the observer. Pictures 
add an interest which may capture read¬ 
ers for research deserving of wide publica¬ 
tion. Typical examples of people, houses, 
groups, and institutions may be presented, 
and these will render yet more practicable 


sections of the country. Thus it becomes as 
useful a method of the natural sciences as 
Audubon’s. 

In the hands of a trained sociologist, 
photography may come into high estate. 
What is needed is not the snapping of 
“cheesecake,” nor of scenery from odd 
angles, nor of squalor, nor of the most 
accessible materials. There is no room here 
for either the sensationalism of You Have 
Seen Their Faces nor the unreal beauty of 
a photographic calender. It is particularly 
suitable for a community survey in which 
the sociologists can select pictures of those 
factors like education, religion, housing, ag¬ 
ricultural practices, health practices, food, 
and group meetings, which will give a com¬ 
prehensive representation" 

Since the authors have been engaged in 
tills work for the Nutrition Division of the 
Federal Security Agency, primarily as 
sociologists and secondarily as photog¬ 
raphers, some practical suggestions are here 
offered. 
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essary hiring of occasional labor, child 
labor, the gentleman farmer, and other 
social arrangements will present problems 
to be solved when delimiting the concept. 

If the same work day and season are re¬ 
tained, mechanisation may facilitate “the 
cultivation of larger acreages by individual 
operators or by corporate groups.” And it 
probably is true that really to make ma¬ 
chines pay they must be used on larger 
acreages than their operators could handle 
without them. But even though mechanisa¬ 
tion enlarges acreages, it does not inevitably 
destroy the family site farm. It may merely 
make “the home place” larger. If mechan¬ 
isation permits half the farmers of an 
area to double their acreage, the displaced 
farmers will in all likelihood become a prob¬ 
lem to society, assuming that the increase 
of the former is made at the expense of the 
latter. (It may be that some of the urban 
unemployed also represent technological dis¬ 
placements.) But the remaining farmers, if 
they work no longer and hire no more labor 
than they did before, will be as much 
operators of family size farms as they pre¬ 
viously were, unless we make the concept 
a static one. So if we protest the enlarge¬ 
ment of the family size farm let us realize 
that we are condemning the labor saving 
efficiency of a bigger plow, for the plow may 
still be “in the hands of the owner.” Accept¬ 
ing many mechanical changes and keeping 
American farmers owner-operators, need 
not be mutually exclusive. 

Farm management specialists frequently 
advise farmers that to make a profit they 
must enlarge their unit of operation. The 
Tolan Committee indudes a recommenda¬ 
tion that certain Dust Bowl livestock farms 
should be expanded to 1,800 or 8,000 acres to 
be family size. 1 Master Farmers, perhaps by 
definition, usually operate larger than aver¬ 
age farms. Landless migrants, victims of 
land enclosures, excessive birth rates, or 


“Testimony of Edwin R. Henson, Coordi¬ 
nator, United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Amarillo, Texas, in Hearing s be¬ 
fore the Select House Committee to Investi¬ 
gate the Jnteretate Migration of Destitute 
Citisens. Washington: Gov’t Print. Office, 
1941, Part Five, pp. 1770-1771. 


whatever, can and do represent a serious 
sodal problem. But it must not be for¬ 
gotten that owner-operators on farms too 
small or on land too poor to support them 
according to “minimum standards” hardly 
represent the American ideal either. 

The length of the working day and sea¬ 
son, like technological development, is one 
of the variables that define the family size 
farm. The same family with the same ma¬ 
chines can operate different size farms by 
changing their working day. Or the same 
family on the same size and type of farm 
might be able to shorten its working day 
with different machinery, if the farmer can 
be induced to alter his folkways. 

If, in these days of increasing social con¬ 
trol, there may be some effort to preserve 
the family size farm, it has been my pur¬ 
pose to point out that the concept is not 
amenable to blanket categorization over 
large or heterogenous areas. Rev. Schmie- 
deler may be wholly correct when he says 
that large scale operations are increasing 
in number, acreage, and importance, al¬ 
though his figures do not prove it. “Mech¬ 
anization is growing consistently, . . . and 
little if anything is being done to stop it.” 
True, cultural lag may be eliminated by 
adopting the Ghandi philosophy and re¬ 
jecting a higher standard of living made 
possible by mechanical power. But do social 
scientists and planners lack the wit to de¬ 
vise means to direct and utilize that power? 
Efforts to “avert catastrophe in the history 
of rural America” must also affect or con¬ 
sider levels of living, working hours, proper 
land use, and the possible outlawing of im¬ 
provement in the arts. 

Robert A. Rohwer. 
University of Wisconsin. 


REJOINDER TO MR. ROHWER 

I find little in Mr. Rohwer’s comments on 
the article I contributed to the December, 
1941 issue of Rural Sociology on which to 
base a rejoinder. His comments are more an 
elaboration of my article than anything else. 
For the most part he discusses the concept 
of a family-size farm, a matter that 1 had 
taken to be utterly unnecessary for the type 
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of individual that reads Rural Sociology. 
Indeed, I felt it was obvious to practically 
anyone and everyone that the raising of cer¬ 
tain crops called for a smaller acreage per 
family than the raising of other crops, that 
greater mechanisation could mean a shorter 
work day, that a change in the number of 
farms might mean a change in standards of 
living, etc. At any rate there is no difficulty 
whatever in accepting Mr. Rohwer’s con¬ 
clusion on this score: “The concept (of the 
family-size farm) is not amenable to blanket 
categorization over large or heterogeneous 
areas/* 

However, I thought I had made it reason¬ 
ably clear that there was a difference be¬ 
tween either a latifundium, so common in 
history, or a baronial estate, not uncommon 
in history, or a large industralized or 
mechanized farm of our day, and 
what has commonly been taken to be an 
American family-size farm. It seemed 
crystal clear to me too that, if for example, 
a half dozen farms had for years been the 
source of a satisfactory living to six fam¬ 
ilies, and those farms were combined into 
one farm, furnishing a living for only one 
family, something has happened to the 
American family-size farm. I consider it a 
very serious matter when families who for 
years made their living on the land lose 
their farms because of an increasing con¬ 
centration of acreage. 

Perhaps the most critical thing Mr. 
Rohwer says is that my article does not 
“prove* 1 that large scale operations are in¬ 
creasing. I had thought that it did offer 
about the amount of proof that would be 
expected in a short article. I might say that 
I have developed the whole subject under 
discussion a bit further in a 32-page booklet 
of the National Catholic Welfare Confer¬ 
ence entitled Vanishing Homesteads; in case 
he or anyone else wishes to explore my 
views at least a little further. Presumably 
a large volume could be written on the sub¬ 
ject. Aside from the question of proof—and 
there are so many things that are true al¬ 
though unproved—I wish to state it as my 


firm conviction, based on considerable study 
and observation, that there is a definite drift 
towards large-scale farming that is bound 
to have very unwholesome repercussions. I 
hope we will not wait until matters have 
actually gone so far that we can offer proofs 
in terms of millions before something is 
done to arrest the development 

Such issues as economic efficiency versus 
social values and standards of living are 
raised by Mr. Rohwer. I believe I have 
fairly definite views on these matters. Eco¬ 
nomic efficiency may not necessarily destroy 
social values. But often it does. And when 
it does I stand by social values. The whole 
consideration of economic efficiency is hardly 
separable from the question of standards of 
living. Only too often economic efficiency in 
the United States has meant higher stand¬ 
ards, even a surfeit, for the few, and lower 
standards, even less than sufficient, for the 
many. In speaking of our vaunted American 
standards I think it is well not to lose sight, 
for example, of our share-croppers of whom 
the Vice-President has very correctly said 
that they were worse off than the peasants 
of Europe. To have a landed aristocracy at 
the top of the agricultural ladder and many 
families on the rungs circulating down 
towards the bottom of the ladder, and even 
entirely off of it, does not at all appeal to 
me. My idea of the standard of living is 
closely linked with that of the common good 
—first of all a reasonable standard for 
everybody. Indeed I quite agree with an out¬ 
standing American economist who states 
that “the only life worth living is that in 
which one's cherished wants are few, simple, 
and noble.’’ We have room on the land of the 
United States for a great number of fam¬ 
ilies who are content with such a standard. 

Perhaps I do not see the full implications 
of Mr/ Rohwer’s remark about GhandPs 
philosophy. But I trust that so long as we 
continue to speak of Yankee ingenuity we 
will not have to take our problems*'to 
Ghandi and his India for a solution. 

Edgar Sghmudblur. 
Catholic University of America. 
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essary hiring of occasional labor, child 
labor, the gentleman fanner, and other 
social arrangements will present problems 
to be solved when delimiting the concept. 

If the same work day and season are re¬ 
tained, mechanisation may facilitate “the 
cultivation of larger acreages by individual 
operators or by corporate groups.” And it 
probably is true that really to make ma¬ 
chines pay they must be used on larger 
acreages than their operators could handle 
without them. But even though mechanisa¬ 
tion enlarges acreages, it does not inevitably 
destroy the family site farm. It may merely 
make “the home place” larger. If mechan¬ 
isation permits half the farmers of an 
area to double their acreage, the displaced 
farmers will in all likelihood become a prob¬ 
lem to society, assuming that the increase 
of the former is made at the expense of the 
latter. (It may be that some of the urban 
unemployed also represent technological dis¬ 
placements.) But the remaining farmers, if 
they work no longer and hire no more labor 
than they did before, will be as much 
operators of family size farms as they pre¬ 
viously were, unless we make the concept 
a static one. So if we protest the enlarge¬ 
ment of the family size farm let us realise 
that we are condemning the labor saving 
efficiency of a bigger plow, for the plow may 
still be “in the hands of the owner.” Accept¬ 
ing many mechanical changes and keeping 
American farmers owner-operators, need 
not be mutually exclusive. 

Farm management specialists frequently 
advise farmers that to make a profit they 
must enlarge their unit of operation. The 
Tolan Committee includes a recommenda¬ 
tion that certain Dust Bowl livestock farms 
should be expanded to 1,800 or 3,000 acres to 
be family size. 1 Master Farmers, perhaps by 
definition, usually operate larger than aver¬ 
age farms. Landless migrants, victims of 
land enclosures, excessive birth rates, or 


'Testimony of Edwin R. Henson, Coordi¬ 
nator, United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Amarillo, Texas, in Htaringt be¬ 
fore the Select Heme Committee to Investi¬ 
gate the Interstate Migration of Destitute 
Citisens. Washington: Gov’t Print Office, 
1941, Part Five, pp. 1770-1771. 


whatever, can and do represent a serious 
social problem. But it must not be for¬ 
gotten that owner-operators on farms too 
small or on land too poor to support them 
according to “minimum standards” hardly 
represent the American ideal either. 

The length of the working day and sea¬ 
son, like technological development, is one 
of the variables that define the family size 
farm. The same family with the same ma¬ 
chines can operate different size farms by 
changing their working day. Or the same 
family on the same size and type of farm 
might be able to shorten its working day 
with different machinery, if the farmer can 
be induced to alter his folkways. 

If, in these days of increasing social con¬ 
trol, there may be some effort to preserve 
the family size farm, it has been my pur¬ 
pose to point out that the concept is not 
amenable to blanket categorization over 
large or heterogenous areas. Rev. Schmie- 
deler may be wholly correct when he says 
that large scale operations are increasing 
in number, acreage, and importance, al¬ 
though his figures do not prove it. “Mech¬ 
anization is growing consistently, . . . and 
little if anything is being done to stop it.” 
True, cultural lag may be eliminated by 
adopting the Ghandi philosophy and re¬ 
jecting a higher standard of living made 
possible by mechanical power. But do social 
scientists and planners lack the wit to de¬ 
vise means to direct and utilize that power? 
Efforts to “avert catastrophe in the history 
of rural America” must also affect or con¬ 
sider levels of living, working hours, proper 
land use, and the possible outlawing of im¬ 
provement in the arts. 

Robert A. Rohwer. 
University of Wisconsin. 
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I find little in Mr. Rohwer’s comments on 
the article I contributed to the December, 
1941 issue of Rural Sociology on which to 
base a rejoinder. His comments are more an 
elaboration of my article than anything else. 
For the most part he discusses the concept 
of a family-size farm, a matter that I had 
taken to be utterly unnecessary for the type 
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of individual that reads Rural Sociology. 
Indeed, I felt it was obvious to practically 
anyone and everyone that the raising of cer¬ 
tain crops called for a smaller acreage per 
family than the raising of other crops, that 
greater mechanization could mean a shorter 
work day, that a change in the number of 
farms might mean a change in standards of 
living, etc. At any rate there is no difficulty 
whatever in accepting Mr. Rohwer’s con¬ 
clusion on this score: “The concept (of the 
family-size farm) is not amenable to blanket 
categorization over large or heterogeneous 
areas.” 

However, I thought I had made it reason¬ 
ably clear that there was a difference be¬ 
tween either a latifundium, so common in 
history, or a baronial estate, not uncommon 
in history, or a large industralized or 
mechanized farm of our day, and 
what has commonly been taken to be an 
American family-size farm. It seemed 
crystal clear to me too that, if for example, 
a half dozen farms had for years been the 
source of a satisfactory living to six fam¬ 
ilies, and those farms were combined into 
one farm, furnishing a living for only one 
family, something has happened to the 
American family-size farm. I consider it a 
very serious matter when families who for 
years made their living on the land lose 
their farms because of an increasing con¬ 
centration of acreage. 

Perhaps the most critical thing Mr. 
Rohwer says is that my article does not 
“prove” that large scale operations are in¬ 
creasing. I had thought that it did offer 
about the amount of proof that would be 
expected in a short article. I might say that 
I have developed the whole subject under 
discussion a bit further in a 32-page booklet 
of the National Catholic Welfare Confer¬ 
ence entitled Vanishing Homesteads; in case 
he or anyone else wishes to explore my 
views at least a little further. Presumably 
a large volume could be written on the sub¬ 
ject Aside from the question of proof—and 
there are so many things that are true al¬ 
though unproved—I wish to state it as my 


firm conviction, based on considerable study 
and observation, that there is a definite drift 
towards large-scale farming that is bound 
to have very unwholesome repercussions. I 
hope we will not wait until matters have 
actually gone so far that we can offer proofs 
in terms of millions before something is 
done to arrest the development. 

Such issues as economic efficiency versus 
social values and standards of living are 
raised by Mr. Rohwer. I believe I have 
fairly definite views on these matters. Eco¬ 
nomic efficiency may not necessarily destroy 
social values. But often it does. And when 
it does I stand by social values. The whole 
consideration of economic efficiency is hardly 
separable from the question of standards of 
living. Only too often economic efficiency in 
the United States has meant higher stand¬ 
ards, even a surfeit, for the few, and lower 
standards, even less than sufficient, for the 
many. In speaking of our vaunted American 
standards I think it is well not to lose sight, 
for example, of our share-croppers of whom 
the Vice-President has very correctly said 
that they were worse off than the peasants 
of Europe. To have a landed aristocracy at 
the top of the agricultural ladder and many 
families on the rungs circulating down 
towards the bottom of the ladder, and even 
entirely off of it, does not at all appeal to 
me. My idea of the standard of living is 
closely linked with that of the common good 
—first of all a reasonable standard for 
everybody. Indeed I quite agree with an out¬ 
standing American economist who states 
that “the only life worth living is that in 
which one's cherished wants are few, simple, 
and noble.” We have room on the land of the 
United States for a great number of fam¬ 
ilies who are content with such a standard. 

Perhaps I do not see the full implications 
of Mf. Rohwer’s remark about Ghandi’s 
philosophy. But I trust that so long as we 
continue to speak of Yankee ingenuity we 
will not have to take our problems to 
Ghandi and his India for a solution. 

Edgar Schmtedet.br. 
Catholic University of America. 
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FARM-URBAN CONFLICT IN THE VILLAGE 


Professor Smith's article in the March 
1948 Rusal Sociology, "The Role of the 
Village in American Rural Society/ 1 con¬ 
cludes with the significant summary state¬ 
ment, "The village constitutes the line of 
contact and frequently the line of scrim¬ 
mage between the rural and urban cultures 
or worlds." It is Professor Smith's belief, 
indicated in the main body of the article 
(p. 21) ". . . that these differences (be¬ 
tween rural and urban attitudes) must 
ultimately be resolved. Men cannot fight all 
the time." 

The writer holds the opinion, based on a 
study of farm-nonfarm village contacts 
which he has been carrying on for some 
time, that the above-mentioned differences 
will never be resolved—as long as farming 
is an occupation of family units. Certain 
substances in nature "fight" whenever they 
are brought into contact. Men, it is to be 
presumed, will do the same whenever in 
their association they are made conscious 
of the fact that they are living in accord¬ 
ance with conflicting values. Personal char¬ 
acteristics are influential in determining the 
form and the degree of severity of the con¬ 
flict engendered through association. In 
many cases, farmers and urban-natured vil¬ 
lage residents carry on their dealings most 
agreeably with one another. This, however, 
does not at all mean that their differences 
have been resolved. They are men of diverse 
cultures, living in harmony with contra¬ 
dictory worlds of value. 

Certain writers hold the opinion that the 
differences between farmers and others are 
quite superficial in character, of a kind to 
melt away after the two sorts of people have 
been quite closely associated for some time. 
It may be, however, that the differences are 
so fundamental that increasingly dose con¬ 
tact will serve rather to accentuate them 
than otherwise. It is the writer's contention 
that such is the case. 

There would seem to be no more funda¬ 
mental element 4 in a people's culture than 
the nature of the relation of dm family to 


its individual members. The way a husband 
regards his wife and the attitude of parents 
toward their children are very basic mat¬ 
ters in any people’s way of life. In respect 
to these matters farmers and others are 
bound to differ as long as farming is carried 
on by families. And as long as farmers and 
those villagers who live according to urban 
values differ so definitely as to something of 
so great importance there can be no blend¬ 
ing of their cultures. 

Urban life, in general, is an organization 
of individuals. Because of this, urban par¬ 
ents, within the limits of their knowledge 
and financial ability, will do the best they 
can for their young children as persons in 
the hope that they may be successful in the 
personal adjustments they will later make 
in adult life. Because of this also, urban 
women are increasingly demanding that the 
marriages they make shall be of a sort not 
to interfere with their individual develop¬ 
ment and expression as persons. On the 
other hand, "good" farm wives and children 
are known to be such by the apparent ease 
with which they subordinate conflicting per¬ 
sonal inclinations in the face of family 
necessity as interpreted by the family head. 

As long as these things are so, a feeling 
of unlikeness is bound to exist between 
farmers and others when they come into 
contact in the village. People of any culture 
who are truly loyal to it feel that their way 
of life is normal and right, and that those 
who hold other values are to some extent an 
inferior folk. It is but to be expected that 
those with urban ideals will ridicule or pity 
the farm individual because of his lack of 
personal freedom. It should be no more 
cause for surprise that thoroughgoing fam¬ 
ily-farm people should feel that the women 
and children of the towns suffer from in¬ 
sufficient family restraint. 

A people's way of life determines its 
values. Farmers and urbanised villagers 
have of necessity such unlike ways of life 
that there cannot be for them any true 
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community of fooling. In other words, the 
American village-centered community is 
pretty much a Gesellschaft sort of thing, 
and must remain such as long as agricul¬ 


ture continues to be an occupation of fam¬ 
ily-farm units. 

Roy H. Holmes. 

University of Michigan. 
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* Assisted by Elsie S. Manny, Jane 
Wooley, William DeHart, and Josiah C. 
Folsom. 


Older Rural Youth in Minnesota. By Ruby 
Christenson. St. Paul: Minnesota Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station in coopera¬ 
tion with the United States Department 
of Agriculture, Pamphlet 78, 1941. Pp. 21. 

Rural Youth in LaPorte County, Indiana. 
By Harry F. Ainsworth and Others. La¬ 
fayette: Purdue University in coopera¬ 
tion with the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture, 1941. Pp. 87. 

The Rural Youth of Ross County , Ohio. 
Columbus: Ohio State University, Depart¬ 
ment of Rural Economics and Rural Soci¬ 
ology and the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, United States Department of 
Agriculture cooperating. Bulletin Num¬ 
bers 140, 141, 142, 1941. Pp. 112. 

Youth, California's Future. A Summary of 
the Findings of the California Youth 
Survey. By Claudia Williams and Others. 
Sacramento: Department of Education 
and the State Relief Administration, 1940. 
Pp. 72. 

Youth Adjustments in a Rural Culture . 
(Rockville Community, Hanover County, 
Virginia.) By Dorothy G. Jones. Blacks¬ 
burg: Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
Rural Sociology Report Number 16, 1941. 
Pp. 66. 

Out of School Young Men on Farms , By 
H. M. Byram. Lansing: Michigan State 
Board of Control for Vocational Educa¬ 
tion, 1941. Bulletin 274. Pp. 47. ^ , 
These studies are being grouped intl'Ml 
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sections for purposes of review. The first 
•even deal with various aspects of youth 
action programs, some covering action from 
a general or community point of view and 
others emphasising some specific phase of 
youth problems with action analysis and 
recommendations. The remainder are field 
studies of youth dealing with the problem of 
finding the actual status of young people in 
specific community situations. 

The first four studies listed have been 
sponsored by the American Youth Commis¬ 
sion and deal with the four youth problem 
areas of job placement, family life educa¬ 
tion, youth work programs, and recreation. 
Bell stresses the importance of systematic 
action in a field which has taken on a tre¬ 
mendously added significance even since the 
beginning of the war, namely that of get¬ 
ting the right man and the right job to¬ 
gether. The study is based on the operation 
of experimental youth placement services 
in several selected cities. The three main 
points of emphasis are (1) the need for 
coordinating research with action, (2) the 
need for a local community approach, and 
(3) the need for a coordination of agency 
efforts on the local and non-local community 
levels. Here again the Youth Commission 
has shown the advantage which a neutral 
action agency has in bringing about agency 
coordination. Lorwin analyzes the admin¬ 
istration of Federal youth work programs 
and deals with such topics as basic concepts 
and objectives, who should work, what kinds 
of work should be done, wages, public re¬ 
lations including those with labor unions, 
costs, and administration. He concludes with 
recommendations for an expanded and im¬ 
proved Federal youth program. These 
studies are necessary reading for those who 
are interested in this important field of 
youth and jobs, but they do seem to over¬ 
emphasize the employment aspects of youth 
problems and minimise the importance of 
others. 

FoUom has prepared a readable review 
of the problems of modern family life, tile 
changing status and objectives of education, 
and the relatione between the social scientist 
and the educator, the volume presents the 
case for a widely expanded program of 


family life education, stressing its increas¬ 
ing importance in a modern world of con¬ 
fusion. It is significant because it brings the 
findings of the more specialized fields of 
study to people who need to understand 
these principles, but who do not take the 
time to read the volumes from which the 
data are taken. The second part of the study 
presents a summary of developments in this 
field during recent years. 

Wrenn and Harley have prepared an ex¬ 
cellent summarization of objectives, needs, 
action programs, and recommendations con¬ 
cerning recreation. The basic opinions of 
the authors are well represented by the fol¬ 
lowing statement found on page 247, “rec¬ 
reation must be accepted as a major youth 
need, paralleling education and employment 
in importance, a necessity in a democracy 
and vital to adequate planning for national 
security.” 

These and other volumes dealing with 
youth action programs are based on facts 
and opinions which indicate that all is not 
well with the functioning of the traditional 
process through which youth are inducted 
into our culture. They suggest programs 
which will assist the young people passing 
through this process. In general, they have 
emphasized the most significant phases of 
the problems of youth and stress the need 
for action. 

Holland and Biekel state the problem of 
the need for modem young people to obtain 
experience in performing manual labor and 
describe recent experiences in work camps 
for high school youth. In these the emphasis 
is upon doing physical work of a service 
nature without pay. It is interesting to note 
how these young people seem vitally in¬ 
terested in obtaining this kind of expe¬ 
rience. Chcmbere encourages young people 
to get together and help build better com¬ 
munities, insisting that youth programs 
should get into the real problems of com¬ 
munity living. Although tending to under¬ 
emphasize the tremendous implications of 
following out the suggestions, the booklet 
recommends local youth initiative in solving 
the problems of education, health, recre¬ 
ation, local government, and agency coordi¬ 
nation. Iotua’t Rural Youth and the No- 
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tional Defense Program is one of the best 
jobs of dissemination in all of the many 
recent youth publications. It uses basic data 
collected without elaborate field studies, but 
is aimed for a large reading audience and is 
a cleverly done piece of work with a good 
picture front page. It presents first, “the 
situation, 1 ” and then “what we can do” for 
the four subjects of jobs, education, recre¬ 
ation, and democracy. It demonstrates that 
facts can be made interesting and, when 
compared to the other youth studies, shows 
that dissemination is one of the major prob¬ 
lems of fact finding programs. 

The field studies have collected an 
astounding array of facts about youth. The 
methodology of the Ohio and Indiana sur¬ 
veys has been significant because the young 
people of the county youth groups have 
done the actual job of contacting the youth 
and obtaining the information for the 
schedules. This technique is an important 
development in the direction of combining 
research and action in the youth field. 

All of these studies stress several im¬ 
portant aspects of the much broader prob¬ 
lem of youth becoming integrated into our 
culture. Problems in the specific areas of 
making a living, getting an education, hav¬ 
ing fun, living in families, living in com¬ 
munities, and participating in democratic 
living have been developing for several 
decades, but have been recognized widely 
only since 1930. At these observable points, 
many studies have been made and extensive 
recommendations and action programs spon¬ 
sored, but still the problems continue to 
exist. The recent plentiful supply of jobs 
has alleviated one or two of these areas, but 
has created many other problem situations 
Buch as confusion in getting man and job 
together, mass housing, and inadequate 
recreation. 

These studies indicate certain aspects of 
problems, but there has been little analysis 
of the underlying factors. In order to com¬ 
prehend the specific problems mentioned 
above, we need to know more about this 
socialization process through which youth 
pass in developing from childhood into an¬ 
ticipated and approved adult behavior. As 
specific phases of this process are under¬ 


stood better, then planners should be in a 
more adequate position to assist in building 
adjustment programs. It will be possible also 
to understand the adjustments in the general 
economic and social structure which will be 
necessary in order that youth may have a 
more significant participation in the vari¬ 
ous important aspects of the culture. The 
need for understanding is high-lighted to¬ 
day when the democratic peoples are fight¬ 
ing a situation which developed out from a 
youth revolt against adult social and eco¬ 
nomic entrenchment. 

We need to know more about the specific 
steps in this socialization process which has 
developed in a primary rural culture and 
which is failing to function in present so¬ 
ciety either as it did formerly or as antic¬ 
ipated by most people. How do personali¬ 
ties develop in different family, community, 
and class environments, for instance? The 
attention of scientific investigators needs to 
be turned now to the broader and deeper 
aspects of this process in order that we will 
be able to understand the phases which are 
seen easily by mere surface observation. As 
this is analyzed further in the light of our 
cultural values, then action recommenda¬ 
tions and planning can be done in a more 
systematic manner. The above studies are 
significant, but really have just led up to 
the investigation of the real problem. They 
have made a credible beginning by furnish¬ 
ing basic data which is necessary as a 
starting point. 

The problem is of such extreme import¬ 
ance that it affects the very stability of our 
social structure. Fundamental solutions need 
to be discovered. These may mean drastic 
changes in our social organization and such 
aspects as the rights of adults and prop¬ 
erty owners may have to be altered to meet 
new situations. However, if sociologists are 
to accept the present values desiring social 
stability, then it becomes their job as scien¬ 
tists to find a means of achieving these 
values. The ends are set, the job of the 
scientist is to find the means. 

Christopher Sower. 
Ohio State University. 
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Population 

For purposes of presentation the State 1 
is divided into 10 social subregions, and 
trends are shown for each and for the 
separate counties in each, from 1860-1940. 
The most rapid and consistent growth has 
been in the Cumberland Plateau, which 
grew more rapidly than any other sub- 
region throughout the period. In 1860 it was 
in sixth place with respect to number of 
people, but in 1940 it had more people than 
any other subregion. Although this was an 
area of out migration during a part of the 
time, its rate of growth was equal to that 
of the United States as a whole throughout 
the period when immigrants were coming 
in large numbers. Trends in growth in the 
counties in this subregion were uniform 
until 1910. From then until 1930, the in¬ 
coming counties grew most rapidly; but be¬ 
tween 1930 and 1940, every county in this 
subregion increased its population. “The 
circumstances affecting general stability 
after 1900 in most other subregions of 
Kentucky were conspicuously not operative 
in the mountains. There is no evidence that 
the accumulation of population in this area 
would cease after 1940 unless employment 
opportunities outside the subregion were to 
become effective agents of emigration.” 

New settlement problems in the North¬ 
eastern Louisiana Delta * is an account of 
the recent movement of farmers into three 
Louisiana parishes of the Cut-over region of 
the Mississippi Delta. Fifteen hundred fam¬ 
ilies moved to the new lands of these 
parishes in the past 10 years. A number of 
conditions made effective land utilization 
difficult for the majority of new farmers, 
chiefly the need of an adequate drainage 
system and the nature of the purchase con¬ 
tracts for land. On the average between $25 
and $40 was paid per acre with terms of 
approximately 10 years to complete the pay- 

coward W. Beers. Growth of Population 
in Kentucky 1860-19 40. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 422. 24 pp. Lexington, April 1942. 

'Philip E. Jones ana others. New settle¬ 
ment problems in the Northeastern Louis¬ 
iana Delta . La. Agr. Ertpt. Sta. Bui. 335. 
47 pp. In cooperation with Bur. Agr. Econ., 
U. S. Dept. Agr. University, Feb., 1942. 


ments. In addition to the many expenses of 
establishing a home, the farmer had to dear 
his property, buy implements, and meet 
other economic obligations. After 3 years 
when payments, with interest, on the farm 
were due, the farmer was usually in no 
position to fulfill his contract. For economic 
reasons many settlers have had to give up 
their holdings, gaining nothing for the im¬ 
provements which they had made on their 
farms. Most of the settlers in the region 
had incurred debts, for which many were 
paying a high rate of interest. Only about 
one-half of the farmers were profiting by 
the cheaper interest rates made on loans 
through the Farm Security Administration. 
In the main, the farmers concentrated on 
raising cotton. It would have been more 
advisable, the authors asserted, for the 
farmers to raise a variety of farm produts 
and become more self-sufficient as a farming 
unit. 

The authors state that 90 percent of this 
land can be successfully drained. By com¬ 
bining smaller districts into a larger unit a 
system of drainage could be worked out 
with a maximum of economy to the farmer. 
Costs of land should be reduced and longer 
terms for payments stipulated in the con¬ 
tracts. Certain changes were also suggested 
and new policies advised in reference to the 
adaptation of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration cotton program and Farm 
Security Administration program to the 
current and specific settlement problems of 
this area. 

Rural population in New York State 9 has 
increased during the past two decades. Al¬ 
though the rural farm population increased 
between 1930 and 1940, there was a decrease 
in the number of farms and also in the 
amount of land used for farming purposes. 
The counties including the largest popula¬ 
tion centers and those nearest to New York 
City received the greatest number of mi¬ 
grants to the rural areas. The suburban 
counties near New York City and the 10 

*W. A. Anderson. Rural population in 
New York State — 1910. Mimeo. Bui. No. 5, 
13 pp. Cornell Univ. Agr. Expt. Sta. Ithaca, 
May, 1942. 
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counties with the 10 next largest cities had 
the greatest rural increase, principally in 
the open-country nonfarm and unincorpo¬ 
rated village population. “The increase in 
rural farm population of New York State, 
therefore, is not to be accounted for alto¬ 
gether by an increase in persons engaged in 
farming as an occupation, but largely by 
Spilling over' of suburban dwellers onto 
farms and the 'damming up' of the local 
population on them." The tendency of 
farmers to remain in rural areas when 
changing from farm to industrial employ¬ 
ment, and the movement of city-employed 
persons to small villages and farms, pro¬ 
duces many social and economic problems 
of important consequence to the farmer. 
There follows also a rapid transformation 
of farm life where distinctions of rural and 
urban culture are becoming only a matter 
of occupational differences. 

War and migration of rural youth* fol¬ 
lows an earlier study of rural youth in Ross 
County, Ohio. From the 1,602 youths studied 
in 1940, a representative sample of 660 were 
selected in March, 1942. Through personal 
interviews with the young people or with 
relatives and friends, data showing present 
residence and occupation were obtained. 
There was an extensive migration of rural 
young people from farms and villages. 
Nearly one-half of the 18-27 year olds when 
the survey was first taken had moved from 
the county. About one-half of the men had 
gone to cities. 

Forty percent of those who left entered 
the armed forces, while the others turned 
principally to non-agricultural employment 
in nearby industrial centers. Fewer women 
(38.2 percent) left their rural homes. More 
persons left the villages than farms. Migra¬ 
tion away from the farms and villages 
proved to be positively correlated with edu¬ 
cation and level-of-living and negatively 
correlated with age and the number of years 
married. 

Sons from rural families in South Dakota 5 

4 A. R. Mangus and Christopher E. Sower. 
War and migration of rural youth. A study 
of Rots County , Ohio. Ohio Univ. Mimeo. 
Bui. 149. 9 pp. Columbus, June, 1942. 


since 1936 have been entering non-agricul¬ 
tural occupations in larger proportions than 
those who left before 1986. Forty percent 
of the migrants who left in 1941 joined the 
armed forces; skilled and unskilled workers 
and other non-agricultural occupations ac¬ 
count for nearly all of the remainder. Agri¬ 
culture was the occupation of less than 6 
percent of these recent migrants, although 
nearly 60 percent of the migrants who left 
home before 1936 were engaged in farming. 
The opening up of more non-agricultural 
employment opportunities has involved a 
greater range of migration. In 1936, one- 
half of the sons who had left home were still 
in the home county; altogether three- 
fourths were still in the home State. In 
1941, however, only one-fourth of the sons 
who had left home after 1936 were still in 
the home county and the proportion still in 
the home State was less than three-fifths. 
Daughters who recently left home also moved 
farther than those who had gone before 
1936. Three out of 10 of the migrants out of 
the State went to California. This report is 
based on a follow-up in 6 counties in which 
a rural migration survey was made in 1936. 

The report on the Riner community an 
area of population flow 9 results from an 
analysis of census schedules, local records 
and a minimum of field work. Less than one- 
fourth of the families present in the dis¬ 
trict in 1930 were there or represented 
by a male ancestor in 1870. Of the 616 
heads of white families in 1930 only 291 
were there in 1910 or had any male forbear 
there then. Only 246 family lines were pres¬ 
ent in 1900 and 144 in 1870. Of the 168 
families who came into the district between 
the 1900 and 1910 censuses, less than one- 
third remained in 1930. Of 364 sons under 
10 reported in 1900 only one-sixth were still 

•Walter L. Slocum. Migrants from rural 
South Dakota families. Their geographical 
and occupational distribution. 8. Dak. Agr. 
Exjpt. Sat. Bui. 359. 20 pp. Brookings, April, 

•Charles G. Burr and Louis E. Moseley. 
The Riner community an area of population 
flow. Rur, Socio. Rpt. No. 21. 24 pp. Va. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. in cooperation with wPA. 
Blacksburg, May, 1942. 
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in the district 80 years later. The owners of 
the larger farms represented a high degree 
of residential stability. The difference in 
birth rates between upper and lower eco¬ 
nomic groups was much more marked in 
1980 than in 1870, in the latter year the 
fertility ratio of the upper group was only 
one-third as great as that of the lower 
group. The effects of the flow of population 
through the area upon community life are 
traced. 

Farm Labor 

Men and maehinee in the North Dakota 
harveet, 7 a study of the North Dakota small 
grain harvest of 1988, had two objectives: 
to determine (1) the effect of harvest prac¬ 
tices and equipment upon labor require¬ 
ments, and (2) the characteristics and ex¬ 
periences of harvest laborers, particularly 
transients. A finding of salient interest in 
this wartime labor stringency is that the 
State's own labor supply in 1988 would 
have been more than ample to care for the 
crop if there had been a 50 percent effic¬ 
iency in its distribution, and if operations 
had been somewhat prolonged with smaller 
crews to take advantage of the available 
season for respective operations. Labor sup¬ 
ply, demand, and information services 
lacked much in centralization in practice, 
even though the then North Dakota Em¬ 
ployment Service was working toward it; 
its federal successor, the U .S. Employment 
Service for North Dakota is nearer that 
goal today. 

The report punctures, as did Don D. 
Lescohier 20 years ago, the popular belief 
that a force of migratory laborers starts in 
the Southern Great Plains and works north¬ 
ward with the harvest. Actually, successive 
waves of laborers take up and pass on the 
task; fewer than one-third of transient har¬ 
vest laborers in North Dakota in 1988 had 
worked in the harvest elsewhere. The com- 


Ttobert M. Cullen, Josiah C. Folsom, and 
Donald G. Hay. Men and maehinee in the 
North Dakota harveet 62 pp. Bur. Agr. 
Econ. in cooperation with Farm Security 
Adm., U. S. Dept Agr. Washington, D. C. 
April, 1942. 


bine, introduced in the Plains since Lesco- 
hier’s investigation, has greatly reduced, 
but not entirely eliminated, the need for 
outside labor in the wheat belt. 

Migrant laborers in the harvest were 
nearly all young, native-born whites; half 
were under 25 years of age. Most of them 
came to the harvest because of economic 
necessity, but few earned more than ex¬ 
penses of travel and living between jobs. 
Many of the harvest laborers, both migrant 
and local, told of social and economic prob¬ 
lems which they were unable to solve with¬ 
out help. State and federal action seemed 
necessary to assure these laborers their 
fundamental rights, privileges, and respon¬ 
sibilities as American citizens. Even with 
the present changed economic conditions 
this is probably measurably true. 

Backgrounde of the war farm labor prob¬ 
lem 8 was intended to assemble in one place 
the most important facts about the highly 
varied conditions of farm employment. 
Drawing on a multitude of specialized and 
isolated studies in the field, it describes the 
varied effects of technology, lost markets, 
trends in farm population, the agricultural 
ladder, and the relations of industrial em¬ 
ployment and farm income upon problems 
of farm labor. Recommendations for action 
include: regulation of wages, stablization 
of employment; legal protection of eco¬ 
nomic, civil and political rights; public as¬ 
sistance programs; special programs for 
agricultural workers; and expansion of in¬ 
dustrial opportunities in post-war planning. 
The descriptive section includes an account 
of the numbers and distribution of farm 
laborers, their characteristics, and the spe¬ 
cial problems of such groups as women and 
child workers, sharecroppers, the hired man 
and migratory agricultural workers. Earn¬ 
ings and incomes, causes of inadequate em¬ 
ployment, wage payments and collections, 
housing, food and subsistence, and health 
are described. The final sections deal with 
the organization of the farm labor market, 
methods of supervision, collective bargain- 

*U. S. Dept. Agr. Bur. Agr. Econ. and 
Farm Sec. Admin. Backgrounde of the war 
farm labor problem. 188 pp. Washington, 
D. C. May, 1942. 
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ing, and the major forme of legislative pro¬ 
tection available to farm laborers as well 
as the types of protection available to other 
workers which do not include farm laborers. 
In the latter sections some descriptions of 
European experience are included. Although 
planned and largely executed before the be¬ 
ginning of the war, this report is timely 
now, for as the authors point out: “Not 
only is there a very real and tangible con¬ 
nection between what happened in the field 
of farm labor a few years ago and what is 
happening today, but also it is impossible to 
solve adequately the pressing problems of 
today without looking beneath the surface 
for main causes.” 

Farm Tenure 

The families interviewed for this study 9 
were grouped in relation to security of ten¬ 
ure and degree of control over management. 
Only 11 percent of the farm operators were 
debt-free full owners—nearly half were part 
or full owners with mortgaged land or ten¬ 
ants whose chattels were mortgaged. The 
families with the greatest degree of security 
of tenure and control took better care of 
their property as reflected in care of ma¬ 
chinery, they also reported the highest pro¬ 
portion of church membership, they more 
frequently than others had a hired man. 
One-third of them had inherited their farms. 
When the entire group was asked how own¬ 
ership should be attained, nearly three- 
fourths recommended assistance from rela¬ 
tives. Government assistance was recom¬ 
mended by leBB than one-fifth, but was gen¬ 
erally favored for cases in which relatives 
could not help. 

Farm tenure in South.Dakota 10 outlines 
trends in land tenure in South Dakota for 
the past 30 years and gives a detailed study 
of facts obtained from the 1940 census. 
Characteristics of full owners, part owners 
and tenants, as well as differences in the 


•Walter L. Slocum. The influence of ten¬ 
ure status upon rural life. S. Dak. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Cir. 39. 20 pp. Brookings, May, 
1942. 

“Alvin E. Coons and Walter L. Slocum. 
Farm tenure in South Dakota. S. Dak. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Mimeo. Pamphlet No. 1, 24 pp. 
Brookings, Jan., 1942. 


farms operated, are presented, with the aid 
of many charts and tables. The percentage 
of tenancy in South Dakota has continued 
upwards in spite of the improvement in 
agricultural conditions along with a con¬ 
certed effort to deal with farm tenure prob¬ 
lems. Fifty-three percent of all the farm 
operators in the State were tenants in 1940; 
in 1910, only 25 percent were tenants. Part 
of the recent increase is due to use of land 
which was idle in 1935. Increased leasing 
has been encouraged by the AAA payments 
for soil conservation practices on range 
land. Decreases in tenancy in certain coun¬ 
ties is not the result of former tenants be¬ 
coming owners, but is due to a greater mi¬ 
gration of tenants than owners from the 
area. Electrification and mechanization are 
discussed, and some attention is given to the 
problems resulting from the high average 
age of machinery. The social effects of resi¬ 
dential instability and absenteeism are in¬ 
dicated. 

Levels of Living 

To provide the Farm Security Adminis¬ 
tration with information for planning its 
program, the Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics was requested to furnish for various 
sections of the country farm plans which 
would specifically indicate the size and type 
of farm organization necessary to permit 
paying for a farm, maintaining the farm 
plant, and providing the family with a sat¬ 
isfactory level of living. 11 To allow for the 
wide regional variations which exist in re¬ 
spect to types of farming, and the regional 
and cultural elements in levels of living, the 
studies were made in five areas: the lower 
Piedmont of Georgia and South Carolina; 
the Delta of Mississippi, Louisiana and 
Arkansas; Southeastern Colorado and 
Northeastern New Mexico; North Central 
South Dakota; and South Central Minne¬ 
sota. The minimum acceptable standard of 
living yras established from a series of 
studies which had been made in each area. 


“George T. Schaefer and others. Farm 
reeourees and farming eyetems needed to 
meet living needs of farm families. 48 pp. 
Part VI South Central Minnesota. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Milwaukee, May, 
1942. 
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In South Central Minnesota field survey to 
determine the extent to which families were 
satisfied with their levels of living was also 
used to assist in determining the minimum 
level of living to be recommended for the 
area. Farm plans were then developed 
around the minimum acceptable level of liv¬ 
ing on the assumption that family size 
farms were desired. 

Miscellaneous 

For a better post-war agriculture** is the 
subject of Planning Pamphlets No. 11 of 
the National Planning Association. The 
foreword states: “We are fighting, in part, 
for freedom from want. To attain that free¬ 
dom means new responsibilities for our farm 
peoples, because it is their labor that pro¬ 
duces many of our necessities. It means a 
more efficient use of our agricultural re¬ 
sources in order for that labor not to be in 
vain. It means, also, extending that freedom 
to millions of our farm families who live in 
want for lack of the opportunity to produce 
and to share in the fruits of their labor.” 
After raising questions of the kind of farms 
and the number of farms the Nation wants, 
the pamphlet discusses better working con¬ 
ditions, care of the land, range lands, the 
use of forests, better homes, and improving 
rural living. 

A review of selling and buying coopera¬ 
tively by farmers** prepared in the Farm 
Credit Administration concludes that farm¬ 
er cooperation is likely to continue its up¬ 
ward climb not only in the fields of selling 
and buying, but also as regards the farm¬ 
ers efforts to supply himself with essential 
services. This conclusion is based on Agri¬ 
cultural Census Data for 1919, 1924, 1929, 
and 1939. Selling cooperatives concerned 
chiefly with assembling, processing, and for¬ 
warding farm produce to market, received 
special attention in the first decade of the 
present century. Early in the 1920’s, a cam- 


“National Planning Association. For a bet¬ 
ter post-war agriculture. Planning Pamph¬ 
lets No. 11. 47 pp. Washington, D. C., May, 
1942. 

**R. H. Elsworth. SelUno and buying co¬ 
operatively ay farmers. Misc. Report 43. 17 
pp. Farm Credit Am. U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Washington, D. C., Dec., 1941. 


paign in behalf of large-scale, centralised, 
single-commodity cooperatives was started. 
Buying cooperatives increased in the second 
half of the 1920’s, while farmers' coopera¬ 
tive purchasing of services such as mutual 
insurance, electric current, telephone, and 
transportation was not in evidence in any 
appreciable amount until 1930. 

The writer points out that cooperation is 
primarily a state of mind and determines 
the attitude of the individual toward his 
neighbor, fellow worker, and social group. 
It is more often the result of slow growth 
rather than of emotional conversion. Where 
the cooperative attitude has been developing 
among people for many decades, such as 
Minnesota, Iowa, and Wisconsin, there is 
also to be found the highest percentage of 
cooperators. 

Other Publications Received 
Bercaw, Louise 0. Farm tenancy m the 
United States, 19M-1941. A selected list 
of references. Library List No. 2. 49 pp. 
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Parity, Parity, Parity. By John D. Black. 

Cambridge, Mats.: Harvard Committee 

on Reeearch in Social Sciences, 1942. 

Pp. xi + 376. 

Few contemporary slogans have greater 
political appeal than parity. It has provided 
the farmers with a powerful objective in 
their struggle for recognition of the prob¬ 
lems of agriculture and in their bargain for 
a greater share of the Nation’s income. The 
function of parity, however, is not merely 
that of a catchword attracting the support 
of farmer groups and a powerful congres¬ 
sional bloc for agricultural legislation and 
relief measures. “Parity for agriculture” 
carries the motivating force of an element 
in a doctrine of social morals. Since “parity” 
was first introduced to the public in the 
early postwar proposals for farm relief, 
it has been repeated endlessly in farm meet¬ 
ings, in the lobbies of congress and in the 
debates of the House and Senate. It has 
been written into numerous congressional 
bills and acts and it occupies a prominent 
place in all discussions and literature deal¬ 
ing with the farm problem. 

In this process “parity for agriculture” 
has become very popular and is today sanc¬ 
tified as a celestial justification of any de¬ 
mands for a better deal to agriculture. 
Typically enough its real meaning has 
largely been forgotten and is seldom ques¬ 
tioned. Any attempts to raise farm prices 
can now be motivated by a reference to the 
parity objective. This is, of course, an ap¬ 
peal to emotional sentiments and not to 
reason. Moreover there is in this an acute 
danger for the proper functioning of the 
democratic process in policy making. The 
real issue behind the pressure for a more 
favorable farm legislation is obscured, when 
the objective is stated in terns of parity. 
It will thus be difficult and often impos¬ 
sible to achieve a compromise between the 
various interest groups in society with 
respect to goals for agricultural policy. 


Consequently these goals are determined by 
the temporary strength of certain pressure 
groups in bargaining that resembles horse 
trade rather than a continuous process 
through which responsible leaders for social 
groups try to reach an understanding of 
their various objectives as a basis of in¬ 
telligent planning for the common welfare. 

In investigating parity in its various 
aspects, J. D. Black in his recent book 
Parity, Parity, Parity has performed a 
great public service. He has exposed this 
anomalous concept to a penetrating analysis 
against the background of recent economic 
developments. To constitute a sensible goal 
for agricultural policy, parity, according to 
Black, must imply a way of distributing 
the national income between agriculture, 
labor and capital. The farmers, in their 
discontent with existing economic condi¬ 
tions, have claimed the right to a larger 
share of the national income. In demanding 
parity they contend that the present situa¬ 
tion could and indeed should be remedied 
by re-establishment of the balance that 
prevailed during the period 1910-1914. This 
period was one of relatively high return to 
agriculture and low return to labor, as is 
borne out by a statistical comparison be¬ 
tween agriculture and industry of real in¬ 
comes, industrial wages and prices since 
the Civil War. The author, therefore 
concludes that the selection of this base 
period places agriculture at a relative ad¬ 
vantage over labor and capital. Most other 
historic periods would be less favorable to 
agriculture. 

Since 1910-14 there have been many and 
substantial variations in the division of the 
national income among these three com¬ 
ponents. For the period as a whole, all three 
partakers have gained with the increase of 
total real income, labor most and agricul¬ 
ture least. That the share of agriculture 
has been reduced is, of course, a normal 
phenomenon in a progressive economy. In- 
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creasing social income means simply that 
relatively more is spent on industrial goods 
and less on farm products. If population 
trends, and especially the changes in the 
number of “gainful workers” are taken into 
account, agriculture does not seem to have 
lost out. After the rise in farm prices in 
the last year or two, per capita income has 
been brought to approximately the same 
level above 1910-14 in agriculture as else¬ 
where. Inequality of income between agri¬ 
culture and industry existed already during 
the base period and therefore has nothing 
to do with parity. 

Parity as a device for division of the 
national income is, however, only one of 
many possible interpretations. It might be 
the most plausible definition but it is by no 
means the most popular one. Farmers with¬ 
in and without Congress have never stopped 
to think of parity as a ratio of prices on 
farm and non-farm products. In the present 
situation very little is actually heard of 
income parity. What the farm bloc demands 
is not higher income but, instead, higher 
prices. 

It is revealed in this book that parity, as 
a price balance, is an irrational concept 
This aspect could have been given more 
emphasis. After all, in spite of many ef¬ 
forts, it has not been and can never be 
proved that 1910-14 prices were in equili¬ 
brium, balancing consumption and produc¬ 
tion, individual purchases, entrepreneurial 
outlays and costs of production, providing a 
proper use of human and physical resources 
and equitable standards of living for all 
groups in society. In any case it iB absurd 
to assume that a certain price ratio exist¬ 
ing a generation ago would have the same 
significance today in terms of income dis¬ 
tribution and allocation of resources. 

That parity is not the ultimate goal for 
agricultural policy but a rationalization of 
demands for higher farm prices is further 
illustrated by recent attempts to shift the 
base period and the weights used in the 
construction of the parity index. According 
to the original index, farm prices reached 
and surpassed parity in the latter part of 
1941. Since then the farm bloc, the Farm 


Bureau and the Grange have urged that 
new items be included in the index, the 
weights be changed and the base period 
shifted. This is done to get a new parity 
concept that would motivate further price 
increases. 

On top of all this it has been suggested 
also that farm prices be allowed to rise to 
110 per cent of parity. It is pointed out in 
the book that everybody interested in a 
maximum war effort and successful postwar 
planning should oppose these juggleries by 
groups and individuals that put their own 
immediate interest before the welfare of the 
Nation. Already attempts to control the 
impending inflation have been seriously 
hampered. The situation, therefore, is grave. 

The author by no means overlooks the 
responsibility of labor for the threat of in¬ 
flation. The arguments against further in¬ 
creases in farm prices are repeated against 
the suggestions to raise wage rates. Labor, 
according to Black, has been more than 
compensated for the lag in income that 
existed in the second decade of the century. 
Furthermore, wage increases in the present 
emergency have gone beyond what the au¬ 
thor considers safe for the balance of the 
economy. Of the three partakers of the 
national income, capital has received since 
1939 the smallest increase in return per 
unit of volume used in the production pro¬ 
cess. On this point the author might have 
stretched the conclusions further than the 
statistical material warrants. The picture 
might be slightly different if we take into 
account the fact that salaries to executive 
officers in industry should be referred to in 
many cases as return on capital and not as 
labor income. Salaries to business exec¬ 
utives seem to have increased more than 
the wage rates of unskilled workers, who 
constitute the majority of the labor force. 

Although Black admits that^ farmers gain 
from increased industrial employment, 
nevertheless he states that agriculture does 
not benefit from increases of industrial 
wages. This is debatable. If prices farmers 
pay rise more than prices farmers receive, 
agriculture will of course lose from in¬ 
creased wage rates. However, there is at 
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least a possibility that changes in wage 
rates may not affect the general price level. 
According to Alvin Hansen and before him, 
to the Stockholm School of Economics, 
changes in wage rates in the past have not 
been responsible for the cyclical movements 
of the price level. In most instances in¬ 
creases in wage rates have been made with 
reference to profit gains already available. 
If prices in general are not affected, an in¬ 
dustrial wage increase would mean simply 
a redistribution of income in favor of the 
lower income groups. In this case, as in¬ 
come elasticity of demand for food and 
clothing is greater in the lower than in the 
upper income strata, agriculture would 
benefit from increased industrial wages. 

Black is not content with merely playing 
the role of an elegant and merciless critic 
of “parity policies/* He presents also a 
positive program for the future of agricul¬ 
ture as a part of an over-all plan for in¬ 
dustrial expansion. Some outstanding ele¬ 
ments of this program are: 

1. Agricultural prices should be fixed. 
But they should be allowed to reach a level 
necessary only to bring about a volume of 
farm products sufficient to meet market de¬ 
mand and the needs of those whose con¬ 
sumption is subsidised by marketing pro¬ 
grams. This means that price pegging 
should be abolished as a means of improv¬ 
ing the income of the farm production. In¬ 
stead, ways of reducing costs of production 
should be found and migration from farms 
to urban occupations stimulated. 

2. Costs of production should be reduced 
through subsidies and loans for mechani¬ 
sation and for shifts in farming practices. 

8. The surplus population in agriculture 
should be given employment in industry. 

4. Surplus stocks of good years should be 
carried over into years of crop failure. 

6. Stamp plans and school lunches should 
be continued and expanded. 

6. Operators of submarginal farms who 
cannot migrate to urban industries should 
be helped by means of relief measures simi¬ 
lar to those now in operation through the 
FSA. 

This list is, of course, incomplete. It sug¬ 


gests, nevertheless, that the positive sec¬ 
tions of Black’s latest book are fascinating 
and worthy a scientist of his vision. As 
a whole, Parity, Parity , Parity constitutes 
by far the most important contribution to 
the contemporary discussion of agricultural 
policy. 

Gunnar Langs. 
North Carolina State College. 


Ill Forte the Land . By Carey McWilliams. 

Boston: Little Brown and Company, 

1942. Pp. 419. $8.00. 

The title of this book will be recognized 
as coming from Oliver Goldsmith’s poem, 
“The Deserted Village.” The context of the 
clause “ill fares the land” is reproduced on 
the title page. The purpose of the book as 
stated by the author in his Introduction is 
“to sharpen our perception of . . . the shift¬ 
ing shadows that mark the movement of 
migrants across the land.” Readers should 
note by the sub-title on the title page that 
“migrants and migratory labor in the United 
States” are discussed. Readers should also 
note the colorful, sometimes flamboyant, 
chapter headings. These prepare one for a 
journalistic swing across the United States, 
in the course of which “the shifting shadows 
mark the movement of migrants across the 
land.” 

Frequent use of unreliable statistical data 
mars the book as journalism. Drawing 
copiously from sources that are not au¬ 
thoritative as well as from those that are 
more dependable, the author builds up his 
case, many of the points of which would 
stand out more strongly were they set forth 
as simple unadorned arguments. When 
statements which in themselves seem reas¬ 
onable are buttressed by information which 
is known or strongly suspected to be un¬ 
reliable, the whole structure is weakened. 

A 20-page bibliography is included and 
contains numerous titles from popular 
periodicals as well as research publications. 

Now as to the outcomes. Apparently the 
way out lies in the direction of a farmer- 
labor alliance. Farm workers and dirt farm¬ 
ers should organize, thus more effectively 
joining hands with organised industrial la- 
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bor. A “solution,” however, must wait “until 
the masses of the people actually get pos¬ 
session of the reins of power, both economic 
and political.” Until then “they will not be 
able to create a democratic non-exploitative 
economic order.” There is nothing unfamiliar 
about these proposals to the student of eco¬ 
nomic thought and of agrarian movements. 
Certain European ideologists and American 
Alliance leaders in the 1890’s come to mind. 

The reviewer wishes to say that recent 
and current domestic events have a particu¬ 
lar bearing upon this kind of “solution.” 
The transfer of power into the hands of 
labor does not necessarily decrease, much 
less terminate, autocratic exploitative ac¬ 
tivity in our economic order. 

Perhaps there is still some place for those 
painstaking workers in industry and agri¬ 
culture, in science and in engineering, who 
hold that “solutions” are, after all, rarely if 
ever to be found. The choice lies between 
intelligent adjustment to changing condi¬ 
tions in a thousand ways, or surrender to 
some system or group which will take things 
over in its own way and for its own ends. 
There can be no uncertainty for the social 
scientist as to the course he will choose to 
take. 

It must be said that the book serves the 
useful purpose of jarring the reader out of 
his assumption of local community superi¬ 
ority, for the sweep of the author’s picture 
covers every part of the United States. He 
urges that we “refashion this economic or¬ 
der,” failing which, he says, “the shadows 
are likely to lengthen across the land.” 

E. D. Tetriau. 

University of Arizona. 


Forward to the Land, By Elmer T. Peter¬ 
son. Oklahoma: University of Okla¬ 
homa Press, 1942. Pp. xvi + 288. $2.75 
Farm for Fortune and Vice Versa. By Ladd 
Haystead. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1942. Pp. xiii + 207. $2.00. 

Cities are especially vulnerable in modern 
war, and everybody knows it. We wonder if 
anyone would dare guess what proportion 
of the people now living in the metropolitan 
areas of Europe, where bombs have fallen 


or may fall, would like to move out to some 
solitary farm homestead. Now we are in 
war, and cannot be certain that our cities 
may not be bombed. Then, too, our armies 
and allies need food, and food comes out of 
the ground. There is some fear, perhaps 
more widespread than we think, that when 
the war is over bread lines will again reach 
down city blocks. And so many a well paid 
skilled worker may be looking out of the 
corner of his eye at a patch of land some¬ 
where; for in these days, the land may be 
man’s last hope of survival. Land has al¬ 
ways been basic, but nowadays we feel its 
permanency, know it will remain—even if 
seared with fire—and will again produce 
food for man and beast. 

In Forward to the Land , Elmer T. Peter¬ 
son, newspaperman of Oklahoma City, cor¬ 
rectly points out the weakness in the “back- 
to-the-land movement,” strives heroically to 
put the horse in front of the cart. He speaks 
of soilways, shows how they have been se¬ 
duced and prostituted by moneyways, pleads 
for man to use his elemental survival sense 
and learn how to secure a living from na¬ 
ture as do the birds and the wild animals. 
He praises the sound soilways followed by 
the FSA in its development of small farm¬ 
steads, laments the mixing of moneyways 
and soilways as when the crop control pro¬ 
gram reduced acreage to raise prices and 
then sent back from Washington subsidy 
payments to the farmers. 

Author Peterson has shown how urbanism 
and moneyways have borne down on the 
land, mining it of fertility and undermining 
the status of farm people. He has pointed 
out the need of a land-use policy, wants 
millions of small landowners, wants many 
of the families now in cities to move out on 
small tracts of their own. Obviously afraid 
of collectives and surely afraid of farm- 
labor politics, he seems to plead for a 
forward«-to-the-land movement in terms of 
the nation’s yesteryears when individualism 
paid its own way. The number of small in¬ 
dependent farm owners ought to be in¬ 
creased as Peterson says, but one wonders 
whether the cooperative movement can be 
developed among them speedily enough for 
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them to share at all equitably in the use of 
the nation’s goods and services, all of which 
cost money. Many farmers feel that inde¬ 
pendence and mere subsistence is not nearly 
enough. They want an automobile, a tele¬ 
phone, radio, a doctor in case of sickness, 
and a high school education or more for 
their children. But Peterson is eternally 
right in insisting that soilways must be 
understood and followed, that man must 
learn the character of the land and of him¬ 
self and live in harmony with nature’s basic 
rules. 

Forward to the Land is a book from the 
mouths of farm people when a newspaper¬ 
man, with convictions of his own, inter¬ 
views them. Peterson thinks that our na¬ 
tional agricultural policy from 1914 to 1940 
was on a costly detour from solid soil sense, 
pleads for us to get back on the main road, 
leave off with industrialized and monetized 
farming even if farming has been revolu¬ 
tionized by invention and research. 

Ladd Haystead’s Form for Fortune and 
Vice Verea is a humorous solid book. He 
laughs with city people who want to own 
farms, gives them helpful advice on what 
to buy if anything, talks about types of 
soils and how farming activities have to be 
related to them. 

He has the best time of all discussing 
“specialty crops,” which have made a few 
people rich and bankrupt all the rest. He 
ends his book with, “Why be a farmer at 
all?”, finds the reason in the fact that some 
people prefer to work long hours with grow¬ 
ing things, rather than to work shorter 
hours and live more simply. For he makes 
it unmistakably clear that so long as apart¬ 
ment conveniences are available, apartment 
life is infinitely more simple than making a 
living on a farm, whether with the aid of 
machines or by hand. 

As secretary of the New York Farm 
Corporation and as a consultant who 
charges a fee, Haystead says he wrote 
Farm far Fortune and Vice Verea to help 
out a lot of people he wants to help and 
who can’t pay him for his services. 

Arthur Sins. 

United States Dept of Agriculture. 


The Old South: The Founding of American 
Civilization, By Thomas Jefferson Wer- 
tenbaker. New York: Scribner’s Sons, 
1942. Pp. 864. $3.50. 

Any student of rural society will be in¬ 
terested in this account of the beginnings of 
the agrarian culture of the old South writ¬ 
ten by a competent historian. Carrying fur¬ 
ther the account begun in his Patrician and 
Plebian in Virginia and Plantere of Co¬ 
lonial Virginia , Wertenbaker studies the dif¬ 
ferent regions from Tidewater to Piedmont 
and the classes from tobacco aristocrat to 
urban artisan from Maryland to South Car¬ 
olina. Much of his attention is devoted to 
architecture, but he discusses the surviving 
buildings, public and private, with a vigor 
and discrimination that is more than 
antiquarian. 

As in most histories of the South’s be¬ 
ginnings, the common people seem neglected 
in comparison with the upper classes who 
have left most of historical records in Wil¬ 
liamsburg and Charleston or -elsewhere. 
That Wertenbaker is no mere apologist for 
the order he describes is evident in the 
most impressive chapter in the book—that 
on the “Good Earth.” Here the author shows 
that the undemocratic system of land 
grants was second only to the slave system 
in building up the characteristic economic 
and social structure of the Old South. Worse 
than the land policy was the wholesale land¬ 
grabbing practiced by the prominent and 
influential; some failed to stop short of the 
use of fraudulent deeds and most refused to 
pay quit-rents to the crown on the land they 
retained. Both yeomen and indentured serv¬ 
ants who had served their time had dif¬ 
ficulty in finding land that was not pre¬ 
empted by privilege. 

Always there are beginnings. The reading 
of this book can well lead us to agree with 
the author that “if we are to understand, 
not only the ante-bellum South with its 
aristocratic social structure, its courtly gen¬ 
tlemen, its ignorant yeomen, its fine man¬ 
sions and crude huts, but the New South of 
today, we must turn back to colonial days.” 

Rupert B. Vance. 
University of North Carolina. 
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Blue Ridge Country . By Jean Thomas. New 
York: Duell, Sloan and Pearce, Inc., 
1942. Pp. x + 338. $8.00. 

Possum Trot. By Herman Clarence Nixon. 
Norman: University of Oklahoma 

Press, 1941. Pp. xii + 192. $2.50. 

Here are two word portaits of transitional 
areas in the rural South by native authors. 
To Thomas the Blue Ridge Country is its 
own excuse for being and needs no extenua¬ 
tion. Her story is mainly about what has 
been and what is happening in the Blue 
Ridge Country. Nixon's Poeeum Trot is a 
decadent local neighborhood which typifies 
the whole South, and one which needs to be 
saved from complete ruin. 

The Blue Ridge folk have graduated 
slowly from hard liquor to Coca Cola and 
from log rollings to C.C.C. camps. Mechan¬ 
ical inventions have obliterated the barriers 
which once separated mountain and plain. 
Tradition and superstition have bowed to 
education. The embers of old feuds have 
cooled and the sons of the McCoys and the 
daughters of the Hatfields are being joined 
peaceably in wedlock. Sergeant Alvin York 
and 0. 0. McIntyre have become antitypes 
of the James boys. As the mule has deferred 
to the tractor so has the primitive Baptist 
acceded to the modern organ playing 
Baptist. 

Po88um Trot presents a more bedraggled 
spectacle. Share cropping, debt, extra-reg¬ 
ional economic exploitation, political 
demagogery, and an obsolescent economy 
have brought disorganization. No longer are 
the preachers fed fried chicken during Au¬ 
gust. The people are not interested in ways 
of cheating Hell. They have other worries. 
The Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyter¬ 
ians have all but surrendered to Pentecos- 
tals, three hundred of whom are barely able 
to raise a miserable four dollars with which 
to pay the preacher for a revival meeting 
because there is no more to give. In Poeeum 
Trot t the Negro has suffered as well as the 
white man from the impersonal forces of 
social disruption. 

Nixon thinks change has brought misery 
to Poeeum Trot and the whole South. Thom¬ 
as sees change as the arrival of Spring in 


the mountains. With unexplained incon¬ 
sistency, Nixon thinks change again will be 
the way out, but it will be painful. The 
South is ready to gain from the spreading 
movement in industry. Here, the paths of 
the two writers converge, for Thomas, too, 
sees in the T.V.A. and other industrial evi¬ 
dences of man's genius the horizon of a new 
and better era in the South. 

As contributions to rural sociology, the 
values of such books as these is relatively 
small. They suggest hypotheses from which 
analytical studies might be projected. That 
is about all. Even so, the chief fault one may 
find in them is the illogical conclusion of 
both authors that for the South to escape 
the ills of agrarianism it must embrace the 
vices of industrialism. 

Otis Durant Duncan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 


Deeert Saints: The Mormon Frontier in 
Utah. By Nels Anderson. Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press. 1942. Pp. 
xx + 459. $4.00. 

Here is a book that should attract the 
attention of laymen and professionals alike, 
for it is on a topic that has proved per¬ 
petually interesting to American readers, 
and it is written in a manner that is both 
pleasing and objective. It successfully avoids 
either "taking sides" or exaggerating the 
senational for the sake of morbid appeal. 
Yet it is open, frank, and honest. It is 
neither “pro” nor “anti,” and it is both sym¬ 
pathetic and critical at the same time. Such 
a realistic approach to Mormon history and 
culture is welcome; and because of it, Dee¬ 
ert Saints is as fascinating and gripping as 
fiction—or even more so. 

Nels Anderson writes from the point of 
view of a participant observer and a scholar. 
He went to Utah in 1908, joined the Mormon 
Church in 1909, and then lived among the 
“saints” for more than ten years following. 
This early experience, plus his more recent 
professional training as a sociologist have 
prepared him well for the task of interpret¬ 
ing this great social and religious move¬ 
ment But it is evident that the insights he 
acquired through participation have been 
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added to *nd multiplied considerably by 
study And research. The book is well docu¬ 
mented. The sources referred to consist fre¬ 
quently of unpublished original church rec¬ 
ords end diaries to which the author had 
aoeess. As a matter of fact, one of the most 
delightful and refreshing things about his 
entire treatment is his frequent use of pre¬ 
viously unused material. 

The book treats Mormon history, with 
emphasis on the Utah period. The first two 
chapters provide a brief but authentic 
sketch of the early beginnings and strug¬ 
gles of the church; which are followed by 
ten chapters dealing with the trek westward 
and the development of community life in 
Utah up to about 1900; and finally there are 
four chapters on the special topics of priest¬ 
hood government, communistic living, poly¬ 
gamy, and a survey of the Mormon way of 
life. But the author is more interested in the 
social implications and interpretations of 
history than he is in the mere chronology of 
events, and for this reason his book is as 
much sociology as it is history. The social 
forces or causes back of religious persecu¬ 
tion and the people’s reaction to it, reasons 
for the practice and the final abandonment 
of polygamy, factors in the struggle for 
adaptation to a desert environment; these 
and other problems are treated in an en¬ 
lightening manner, supported by both sta¬ 
tistical and case study materials. Rural 
sociologists will be especially interested in 
the development of the ecological and social 
patterns of the Utah “farm village.” 

There are a few technical errors such as 
on the thirty-first line of page 182 where the 
word “with” is repeated unnecessarily; on 
the thirtieth line of page 197 where “1878” 
is given instead of “1868”; and on the 
thirty-first line of page 886 where “In” is 
given instead of “It” But these are ex¬ 
ceptional. 

On the whole the book is well written as 
to both style and mechanical detail, and it is 
based upon sources that are authentic and 
reliable. It has no axe to grind. It is analy¬ 
tic rather than dogmatic; and because of 
this, it stands as a real contribution to the 
literature of {he sociology of religion. 

Hasold Chbxstbnun. 
Brigham Young University. 


A Little Lower Than the Angel t. By Vir¬ 
ginia Sorensen. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1942. Pp. 427. $2.76. 

And Never Yield. By Elinor Pryor. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. 
Pp. 620. $2.76. 

Both of these historical novels deal with 
the inception of polygyny into the Mormon 
community of Nauvoo, Illinois, about a cen¬ 
tury ago. The principal characters and the 
personal incidents are fictitious but the 
Mormon leaders and the major historical 
situations are authentic. In both books the 
plot centers about the emotional stresses 
and the disjunctions in family life created 
by the presence of a second wife. The first 
wife, in both novels, was not a devout Mor¬ 
mon but was intensely in love with her hus¬ 
band, who accepted literally and with great 
faith all the revelations reported by Joseph 
Smith, the founder and leader of the church. 
Similarly, in both stories the first wife 
tolerated the hardships of frontier life, the 
tragic persecutions meted out by “Gentiles,” 
and the fanatical devotion of her husband to 
Joseph Smith largely because of her un¬ 
bounded love for her spouse. When she was 
obliged to permit the marriage of her hus¬ 
band to a second wife the results were dis¬ 
astrous to family life. The second wife in 
both situations was extremely religious, a 
hard worker, cooperative, personable, and 
the emotional and intellectual counterpart 
of wife number one. 

Although alike in plot and historical set¬ 
ting, the two books are different in literary 
style and interpretative content. A Little 
Lower Than the Angela portrays the re¬ 
actions of the members of the Simon Baker 
family and of others in the community to 
plural marriage. The second wife was urged 
upon Simon Baker at a time when the first 
was physically unable to care for her six 
children. Despite the personal qualities of 
“Aunt Charlotte” the older children would 
not accept her as a member of the family. 
Mercy Baker, the first wife, did not recover 
from her physical ailment and the emotional 
strain made her increasingly psychopathic. 
She died soon after the family started its 
forced migration from Nauvoo as the city 
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burned from fires started by the Gentiles. 
In a remarkably effective literary style 
Mrs. Sorensen relates the salient features 
of the “total situation.* 1 When each major 
event occurs the reader knows something of 
the cultural setting, the antecedent condi¬ 
tioning of the characters and the unique 
aspects of the situation. Moreover, the main 
psychological mechanisms and the organic 
factors in operation are implicit if not ac¬ 
tually described. 

And Never Yield is essentially a romantic 
novel with an historical setting. The story 
is focused upon Linsey Allen Wells, the 
events being described in terms of the man¬ 
ner in which they affected her. The ro¬ 
mance with Nathan Wells blossomed at the 
massacre of Haun’s Mill, Missouri, where 
her father and mother were killed; it led 
to marriage during the siege of Far West, 
Missouri, and it matured through a series 
of extraordinary circumstances. She was a 
disbeliever in Mormonism and resented her 
husband's uncompromising adherence to the 
tenets of the church. Only after insistent 
urging by church officials, and with the con¬ 
sent of Linsey, Nathan took a second wife. 
Linsey made a desperate effort to rational¬ 
ize her position and tried to conceal her 
indignation by helping plan the marriage. 
Linsey admired and respected Ruth who 
had many qualities which she herself lacked. 
But she could not abide sharing her hus¬ 
band and was on the verge of deserting him 
when another crisis, the murder of Joseph 
Smith, drew her back to Nathan. In this 
book historical incidents are interestingly 
woven into the love story and the reader 
learns much about the Mormons of Nauvoo. 

Of the two books A Little Lower Than the 
Angela is a more adequate portrayal of the 
sociological milieu into which polygyny was 
born. 

Howard R. Cottam. 
Pennsylvania State College. 


Democracy*t College , The Land-Grant Move¬ 
ment in the Formative Stage. By Earle 
D. Robs. Ames, Iowa: Iowa State Col¬ 
lege Press, 1942. Pp. 266. 

This work by a historian is, as its sub¬ 


title indicates, a history of the Land-Grant 
College Movement during its formative 
stage, up to 1890. The first part carefully 
places the Land-Grant College Movement in 
its setting. The latter half deals with the 
struggles of the various states to organise 
colleges and find presidents, faculties and 
students for them. Each problem' presented 
major difficulties. 

This new college was, however, influential 
in its own way. “Quite aside from the sort 
of training it provided, the separate A. and 
M. colleges reached a stratum of students 
for whom higher or even intermediate train¬ 
ing would not otherwise have been available. 
Entrance requirements, charges, courses of 
study, and social informality and equality 
all represented adjustments to mass re¬ 
quirements such as no collegiate system in 
this country or any other had witnessed." 

The book is interestingly written and ex¬ 
tensively documented. Forty-six pages are 
given to documentation and twenty-three 
pages to bibliography. Sociologists will find 
in it basic data for the analysis of forces 
operating in the origin and development of 
a social movement. 

Paul H. Landis. 

The State College of Washington. 


The Country School. By Iman Elsie Schatz- 
mann. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 1942. Pp. xvi + 233. $1.60. 

This book by the executive secretary of 
the Committee on Rural Education is the 
report of personal observations made by the 
author in the countries of Switzerland, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden, Iceland, England, Italy and 
the United States. Her description of rural 
schools in these countries are given appro¬ 
priate settings against the historical back¬ 
grounds, and contemporary cultural milieu 
in which they function. Her own observa¬ 
tions are checked by interviews with teach¬ 
ers and school authorities, and by reference 
to published authoritative data. 

Competence in the use of many languages, 
as well as in the field of education, qualified 
the author admirably for the kind of job 
she undertook to do. Valuable material is 
presented on the training of teachers, sal- 
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aries paid, their living conditions, methods 
of instruction, organization, and adminis¬ 
tration of schools of various types, as well 
as descriptions of the physical plant, its con¬ 
veniences and inconveniences, and the atten¬ 
tion which is given to the physical comfort 
and welfare of the pupils.' 

The story of Rose Dill, a contemporary 
“Brown Mouse, 0 as told in the next to the 
final section of the book, is worth the price 
of the book. 

A selected bibliography for each country 
is a valuable supplement. 

Lowry Nelson. 

University of Minnesota. 


Cose Studies of Consumer Cooperatives. By 
H. Haines Turner. New York: Co¬ 
lumbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 330. 
$2.60. 

This is the first detailed study of specific 
American consumer cooperatives. It is based 
on careful field investigation in Massa¬ 
chusetts and the three north-central states 
of Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota. Un¬ 
fortunately the study is limited to stores 
founded by Finnish-Americans. This, how¬ 
ever, produces some interesting data as to 
the social problems arising as second and 
third generation Finns came to maturity 
and sought to bring more and more persons 
of other racial groups into the membership. 
This is a familiar story in its outline. 
Foreign language churches and other insti¬ 
tutions have faced similar difficulties. These 
cooperatives, about one hundred societies, 
have not made a complete adaptation as yet 
but progress is clearly shown and there can 
be little doubt as to the end of the story. 

These cooperatives undersold chain stores 
by about 6 per cent, the independents by 
about 10 per cent. Patronage dividends of 
2 to 8 per cent further cut the cost of living 
for members. Despite this they paid slightly 
better wages than their competitors. Taking 
1929 as one hundred, the index of sales of 
the cooperatives dropped to sixty-four at the 
bottom of the depression against fifty-one 
for sales of all retailers, including the 
“coops.” By 1088 these indices stood at 188 
and 72 respectively. During the depression 


a few coop stores failed, but the record in 
the depression was markedly superior to 
the record of private retail stores even in 
good years. 

One of the interesting ohapters of the 
book is Dr. Turner's analysis of the reasons 
for the superior achievement of the coopera¬ 
tive societies. He concludes that education, 
owner-customer direction and a number of 
other causes chiefly social in their nature 
offer the explanation. 

Interestingly enough the rural coopera¬ 
tive-stores made a better record than their 
urban counterparts, although even the 
urban societies showed a clear-cut superior¬ 
ity on the points noted above over private 
stores. 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 


The Field of Social Work . By Arthur E. 
Fink. New York: Henry Holt and Com¬ 
pany, 1942. Pp. x -)- 618. $3.00. 

Arthur Fink’s book, The Field of Social 
Work, is a valuable contribution to the so¬ 
cial work literature. It was prepared for 
pre-professional social work students, be¬ 
ginning social workers, lay persons, and 
agency board members. The book is divided 
into ten chapters which include such sub¬ 
jects as the development of social work, 
family welfare work, child welfare services, 
the child guidance clinic, visiting teacher 
work, the court, probation and parole, med¬ 
ical social work, public welfare and public 
assistance, social group work, and com¬ 
munity organization. 

The material in each chapter was read 
and evaluated by able and competent social 
workers, and the author recognized some of 
the limitations of his volume such as the 
omission of certain areas of social work and 
the disproportionate amount of attention 
given to the discussion of family case work. 
However, the author did not realise perhaps 
that his book, in some instances, was too 
technical for the groups for whom it was 
written. For example, there was consider¬ 
able material on intensive case therapy in 
the chapter entitled, “The Court, Probation 
and Parole,” and there were occasional dis- 
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cussion of the “heavy analytical side” of 
case problems. It was believed also that 
some of the case summaries were too dif¬ 
ficult for the groups for whom the material 
was prepared. 

The book was condensed as much as pos¬ 
sible, in fact, it might easily have been ex¬ 
panded into two volumes in as much as cer¬ 
tain fields of social work were omitted, and 
such areas as community chests, councils of 
social agencies, the Federal Social Security 
Act, etc., were dismissed with a few pages 
of discussion. Even more important, too lit¬ 
tle attention was given to the discussion of 
the public social services so that there waB 
an unrealistic picture of the relationship be¬ 
tween the public and private fields of social 
work. 

In those fields of social work which were 
given thorough coverage it was evident that 
the author had done much recent research 
and had included the latest developments. 
The book was relatively free of errors but 
if one wished to quibble one could call atten¬ 
tion to the fact that there was some con¬ 
fusion of English almshouses with work- 
houses, that the first mental hospital in Vir¬ 
ginia was established in 1769 and not 1772, 
and that Secretary J. V. N. Yates, not 
Tate, prepared the almshouse report for 
the New York state legislature in 1824. 

For class use, the volume would have been 
more valuable if footnotes had been added so 
that students would have an opportunity to 
examine the original source materials. How¬ 
ever, one of its excellent features was the 
very good bibliography which was extensive 
and included the most recent of references. 

E. M. Sunley. 

West Virginia University. 


New Hampshire Boms a Town. By Marion 
Nicholl Raw son. New York: E. P. Dut¬ 
ton & Company, Inc., 1942. 319 pp. 
?8.50. 

Mrs. Rawson’s latest contribution to 
Americana, a field in which she has dis¬ 
tinguished herself and won many admirers 
with the publication of no less than a dozen 
titles, is the story of The Town’s first hun¬ 
dred years of life, from 1763 to 1863. The 


Town happens to have been located in New 
Hampshire, on the western edge of the 
Granite State, back a little from the banks 
of the Connecticut, and not far north of the 
Massachusetts line. But, as the author 
views it through the medium of the miracu¬ 
lously surviving records and legends of 
those hundred years, it becomes more than 
a single small town of New Hampshire; 
under her care its tale widens into the tale 
of the state, and then, pushing across the 
adventitious lines that delineate the boun¬ 
daries of the state, the history of all of 
New England’s early settled, isolated towns. 
“The story,” so the introduction informs 
one, “might have been written of any one 
of several of the neighbors which cluster 
round The Town’s bounds, and been entirely 
true in its basic, founding facts, but one 
must write of what he knows and so the 
choice has been narrowed down and the 
cart-ruts followed over but one of them 
which for convenience we shall call simply 
—The Town.” It is abundantly evident in 
what follows that Mrs. Rawson is writing 
of a familiar and beloved piece of New 
England. 

Aging leather record books, hand-written 
and hand-sewn, dating back in an almost 
unbroken series to the early 1760’s (fortu¬ 
nately time and fire and man have been 
tender with the witnesses of this com¬ 
munity’s past), bearing the crudely lettered 
observations of generations of Proprietors, 
and Clergy, Select Men and Vigilantes, Li¬ 
brarians and Militiamen, furnish the raw 
material of the tale. From them and sup¬ 
plementary diaries, account books, and let¬ 
ters, is drawn the picture of The Town and 
the Town’s people in their first critical cen¬ 
tury—a well-rounded, complete portrait, 
considering the fragmentary nature of such 
evidence. 

The reader first traces The Town’s de¬ 
velopment from the abortive attempt at 
settlement in the summer of 1763, through 
its second chartering by the royal Governor 
to certain Town Proprietors ten years later 
(these worthies, as was the custom, exer¬ 
cised their haphazard promotional talents— 
and likewise drew their rewards—from a 
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distance, leaving to humbler and stouter 
adventurers, the Druces, the Cadys, the 
Bakers, the Warners, the Waits, the real 
task of pioneering). One watches them clear 
and break the land and then, that accomp¬ 
lished and life a little secured, sees them 
through their first Town Meeting, in 1766. 
Since with the early settlers first things 
came first, it was officials, roads and a bury¬ 
ing ground that occupied their attention at 
that meeting; only later, in 1770, did they 
turn their minds toward a Meeting-house 
and a minister, taxes to pay for them, and 
rules regarding the punishment of sinners 
and the Sprinkling* of new born babes. 

In this fashion Mrs. Rawson describes 
The Town and its course, with rich detail 
drawn from her documents and interpreted 
in the light of her own antiquarian knowl¬ 
edge. One is introduced to the families that 
made The Town, acquainted with their early 
struggles with fire and pestilence, their war 
against red man and Red Coat; the economy 
of The Town is traced from rude scratching 
of the soil to flourishing agricultural-indus¬ 
trial maturity. The homes of the men and 
women of The Town; the intimate facts of 
birth and marriage and death; their poli¬ 
tics, schisms, and factions; their recreation, 
schooling, and strivings towards culture; 
their few sins and their many virtues; the 
few withered twigs and the many sound 
boughs of their genealogical treeB, all are 
exposed to view. 

This is a book that will attract the an¬ 
tiquarian more than the sociologist, the 
genealogist more than the historian of cul¬ 
ture. It contains a wealth of information; 
it is an authentic piece of scholarship; but 
it lacks conceptual framework. If to Mrs. 
Rawson’s admirable sources, her dogged de¬ 
termination, and rich experience could be 
added the training of the student of culture, 
we should have here a fine addition to our 
inadequate knowledge of the antecedents of 
the problems of our rural communities. As 
it is, we find it only another piece of loeel 
history—superior local history, it is true, 
but hardly to be classed as a definite study 
of the origins 4 * and development of the small 
New England town. 


As for style, some may well feel with 
the author of an ironic piece on book-titles 
that appeared in The New Yorker a few 
weeks ago, that Mrs. Rawson’s deserves the 
distinction of being "the most revoltingly 
colloquial” of the year. If so, I will warn 
them to go no further than the front cover, 
for the author is exceedingly fond of the 
folk-speech and uses it freely, sometimes to 
the detriment of clarity. That, and a pre¬ 
dilection for coy ’asides* to the reader tend 
to mar an otherwise delightful piece of 
work. 

Mason T. Record. 
University of New Hampshire. 


A History of Poor Relief Legislation and 
Administration in Missouri. By Pern 
Boan, Chicago: The University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 243. $1.60. 

This planographed volume constitutes one 
of the series of state Poor Law studies 
being made under the auspices of the School 
of Social Service Administration of the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. It is a careful piece of 
work, well documented. The chief topics 
considered are local outdoor relief, alms¬ 
houses, special dependent classes and public 
assistance programs. A chapter on judicial 
interpretation reveals the powerful position 
of the courts in the development of the 
present system of poor relief. 

The author traces the evolution of the 
present complicated system of public assist¬ 
ance from the territorial laws providing for 
complete responsibility of local govern¬ 
mental units. She concludes that the 1940 
programs differ from the early programs 
in the unit of financing and in the pro¬ 
visions concerning type of assistance given. 
Dependent categories, however, are “new 
only in the terminology of social workers." 

C. E. Livslt. 

University of Missouri. 


The 7. L. 0. and Reconstruction. By Edward 
J. Phelan. Montreal: International 
Labour Office, 1941. Pp. 112. $0.60. 
Wartime Developments in Government-Em¬ 
ploy er-Worker Collaboration. Montreal: 
International Labour Office, 1941. Pp. 
xi + 162. $1.00. 
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The I. L. 0. and Reconstruction was pre¬ 
pared by Mr. Phelan, the Acting Director 
of I. L. 0., as his report to the Conference 
of the International Labour Organization 
held in New York in October, 1941. The 
report covers the activities of I. L. 0. since 
the 1939 meeting in Geneva; including a 
review of the political, economic and social 
repercussions of the war; the adjustments 
of the I. L. 0. to new conditions (involving 
among other things the removal of the of¬ 
fice from Geneva to Montreal), and an out¬ 
line of the future policy of the organization. 
In this latter connection Mr. Phelan says: 

This then can be taken as the starting 
point, that future policy is to be directed 
to ensuring for the individual not only an 
improvement in conditions of labour but 
economic security without which, it is now 
recognized, there can be no fully effective 
implementation of social justice. (92) 
There is a brief review of developments in 
the field of agriculture (61-64). 

Wartime Developments is a report grow¬ 
ing out of the New York I. L. 0. Confer¬ 
ence dealing with the development of col¬ 
laboration among employers, workers and 
government, in the countries of Great Brit¬ 
tain, Australia, Canada, India, New Zea¬ 
land, Union of South Africa and the United 
States. Discussion centers around collabora¬ 
tion on five fronts: (1) central adminis¬ 
trative machinery; (2) conditions of em¬ 
ployment; (3) particular industries; (4) 
the social field; and (6) post-war recon¬ 
struction. 

One cannot read these reports against the 
background of the present crisis without a 
consciousness of the vitality of democracy 
and faith in the potentiality of international 
cooperation to promote the cause of human 
welfare. 

Lowry Nelson. 

University of Minnesota. 


An Appraisal of the Negro in Colonial 
South Carolina. By Frank J. Klingberg. 
Washington, D. C.: The Associated 
Publishers, 1941. Pp. 180. $2.00. 

Color, Class, and Personality. By Robert L. 
Sutherland. Washington, D. C.: Amer¬ 


ican Council on Education, 1942. Pp. 

135. $1.25 cloth, $.75 paper. 

Klingberg’s historical monograph is pre¬ 
sented as “a study in Americanization.” It 
is an appraisal of the work of the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts as this British organization 
sought to Christianize and educate the 
Negro slaves in the colony of South Caro¬ 
lina. Heavily weighted with quotations from 
primary sources, chiefly official records of 
the S.P.G., the book throws light on many 
aspects of a social structure “dominated 
more by rice than by righteousness.” 

Illustrative of how a social institution 
must function within the limits of the gen¬ 
eral societal framework is the description 
of the Society’s Negro school at Charleston 
designed to educate Negro teachers. The 
procedure of buying two Negro males in 
their early teens so as to prepare them to 
be teachers in the school is noteworthy as 
an early recognition of the inherent abilities 
of the race. Maintaining that “a race, like 
a nation, measures its expectancies of the 
future by its achievements in the past” 
(p. 139), the author concludes: “The S.P.G., 
as the original interventionist in South 
Carolina in the eighteenth century, un¬ 
covered all the problems of race relation¬ 
ships between the white men and the Negro 
that have appeared at any time since.” 
(p. 123). 

It is interesting to make the approxi¬ 
mately 175 years jump in time between the 
period covered in Klingberg’s study and the 
setting of Sutherland’s volume on current 
personality development of Negro youth in 
America. Striking indications of social 
change are evident in the materials of these 
two contrasting Negro studies. But at the 
same time there are indications equally 
striking that basic problems of societal re¬ 
lationships are the same. 

Sutherland’s brief volume summarizes the 
chief findings of the Negro Youth Survey 
of the American Youth Commission in which 
six studies have previously appeared. Im¬ 
plications for our national life are stressed. 
With the situation of minority groups here 
at home presenting a stiff challenge to our 
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efforts to restore democracy abroad, the 
timeliness of the book is evident. In study¬ 
ing the personality development of Negro 
youth in country and city, South and North, 
a number of research methods were used 
varying from detailed socio-psychiatric case 
studies to quantitative tests and ecological 
and cultural analyses of the social structure 
setting. 

Part I presents a picture of “Things as 
They Are,” while Part II offers concrete 
suggestions of “Changes to Be Made,” giv¬ 
ing special attention to needed changes in 
stereotypes, lower-class standards, and 
Negro education, social work and religion. 
This is an admirable summary, popularly 
written, of an important survey in the fields 
of youth and race relations. 

Gordon W. Blackwell. 
University of North Carolina. 


Discussion of Holiday t in the Later Middle 
Agee. By Edith Cooperrider Rodgers. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 
1940. Pp. 147. $1.50. 

This is a study of the more solemn feasts 
of the Church between the years 1200 and 
1520. The term “holidays” is applied to 
these particular feast days in the title, but 
the terms “holy days” and “holidays” are 
used indiscriminately in the text. It is true 
that in the Middle Ages these so-called holy 
days and holidays were identical. But today, 
at any rate in this country, this is by no 
means universally the case. Here we speak, 
for example, of national or legal holidays, 
such as Washington’s Birthday and Deco¬ 
ration Day; but we speak of ecclesiastical 
holy days such as the Feasts of All Saints 
and the Circumcision of Our Lord. More 
accurately still, the term that is used today, 
in the case of the church feasts in question, 
is “holy days of obligation.” This sets off 
more clearly these particular feast days 
from lesser religious feasts of the church. 
It refers only to those days, on which, be¬ 
sides Sundays, the faithful are obliged to 
assist at kass and to refrain from un¬ 
necessary servile work. 


At the opening of the period considered 
by Dr. Rodgers there were forty of these 
holy days of obligation. In some dioceses, 
where special local feasts were observed, the 
number ran even higher. Some of the clergy 
and laity thought there were too many. 
Work was interferred with too much, they 
said. These urged the number be cut down. 
Others again objected to the abolition of 
any of the feasts that had been established. 
In 1642, Pope Urban XIII decreed the ob¬ 
servance of 36 feasts. That was but a slight 
diminution of the number. To this day all 
pastors must offer Mass for the members 
of their congregations on these 36 days, as 
well as on all the Sundays of the year. In 
spite of the foregoing ruling of Pope Urban 
XIII for the universal church, there were 
dioceses in which holy days and Sundays 
amounted to over 100, not counting feasts 
of particular monasteries and churches, even 
down to the eighteenth century. 

Today there are ten such feasts for the 
universal church. Certain countries are ex¬ 
empt from the observance of even some of 
these. Only six are “holy days of obliga¬ 
tion” in the United States. And as is well 
known, even these six cannot be observed 
to the full by large numbers, particularly 
of urban workers. It is much more difficult 
to observe such holy days in our complex 
industrial civilization today than it was to 
observe them in the simpler rural and vil¬ 
lage civilization of earlier times. This fact, 
rather than any indifference about observ¬ 
ance, or abuses to which Dr. Rodgers calls 
attention, constitutes the chief reason why 
over the past few centuries the number of 
these feasts has been much lessened by the 
Church. 

Discussion of Holidays in the Later Mid¬ 
dle Agee shows the work of the accurate 
historian. More information about the man¬ 
ner in which the holy days were observed, 
both from the religious and social or recre¬ 
ational viewpoint, would undoubtedly have 
added much interest to the volume. But 
this may not have been within the province 
of the author. 

Edgar Schmiedeler. 
Catholic University of America. 
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The Economic Life of Primitive Peoples. By 
Melville J. Herskovits. New York, Lon¬ 
don: Alfred A. Knopf, 1940. Pp. xii + 
492. 

As the author mentions in the introduc¬ 
tory part of his book (under the title 
“Anthropology and Economics” published in 
the January 1940 issue of the Journal of 
Social Philosophy), no other social sciences 
had fewer contacts than economics and 
anthropology. This was in the main part to 
blame on economists, who restricted their 
work to the analysis of the contemporary 
economic order. Even today economists have 
not found satisfactory explanations of the 
origins and original forms of most of the 
economic institutions. It would be of an 
unusual interest and importance to trace 
and explain the origin of money, ownership, 
division of labor. The explanations we have 
so far, in economics, are far from being 
serious and meaningful. There is a field 
where economic science, if it does not want 
to transform itself into a body of pure 
abstractions, has to borrow very much from 
anthropology, ethnology and sociology. 

Social anthropology, if we can call it 
such, has so far made very valuable con¬ 
tributions toward the understanding of the 
origins of our society. Writings of Boas, 
Porde, Morgan, Lowie, Kroeber, Malinow¬ 
ski, Hrdlicka, Firth and some others should 
be mentioned in the first place. Lowie’s 
Primitive Society (1920) and Introduction 
to Cultural Anthropology (1934) and 
Forde’s Habitat, Economy and Society 
(1934) are examples of work that should be 
encouraged by all means. Anthoropology 
has for a long time paid more attention to 
the physical characteristics of man (phys¬ 
ical anthoropology) than to his social and 
cultural relations and institutions. 

Professor Herskovits’ Economic Life of 
Primitive Peoples is the first systematic 
presentation of what could be called “eco¬ 
nomic anthropology.” In his work on Amer¬ 
ican Negroes, Herskovits revealed himself 
as an able sociologist, but we have to make 
an objection as to his “economics.” Without 
going into details, we regret that Hersko¬ 
vits had to read Fetter, Robbins and similar 


economists, and thereby sometimes force 
conventional economic concepts upon his 
anthropological material. This remark ap¬ 
plies particularly to some central parts of 
his book, notably the sections on trade, 
capital formation, and economic surplus. 

There is nothing much we can say about 
the book in detail. It is excellently written 
and deserves to be read by every serious 
sociologist and economist. To economists 
especially, it will be useful in making them 
widen their views. To sociologists it will 
present a wealth of social fact-materials as 
they appear in the primitive and undif¬ 
ferentiated society. Social anthropology is 
in a way, a discipline complementary to 
sociology. 

The book is divided into a number of 
sections, each covering a special form or 
aspect of economic life, such as: trade, bar¬ 
ter, division of labor, business enterprise, 
money, consumption, capital formation, 
land tenure, etc. One would wish that 
Herskovits or someone else would proceed 
with the work on the origin and original 
forms of economic institutions^^ restricted 
fields and in detail. Materials so far as¬ 
sembled by anthropologists, geographers 
and ethnologists can provide a good 
beginning. 

Nicholas Mirkowich. 
University of California. 


American Society and the Changing World. 
By C. H. Pegg et al. New York: F. S. 
Crofts & Company, 1942. Pp. xiii + 
601. $8.60. 

VauxhaU Gardens . By James Granville 
Southworth. New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1941. Pp. viii + 199. 
$2.76. 

American Society and the Changing 
World was written by several members of 
the departments of History, Economics, Po¬ 
litical Science, and Sociology at the Univer¬ 
sity of North Carolina. The book, designed 
to be used as a textbook in social science, 
“attempts to view American society and its 
problems as a part of a dynamic interde¬ 
pendent world now in the throes of swift 
transition.” There are two main parts of 
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the work: (1) the Changing World, and (2) 
the United States and Its Problems. In 
Part One, various social, economic, and po¬ 
litical features and problems of several 
foreign countries are analysed and described. 
Part Two contains nineteen chapters on the 
United States. 

Rural Sociologists will find the sections 
dealing with the conservation of resources, 
agriculture, family and youth, and popula¬ 
tion especially useful in giving a general 
picture of conditions and problems in the 
social science field existing in the United 
States. In addition, the chapters dealing 
with conditions in foreign countries will 
prove useful to students seeking general in¬ 
formation and understanding of basic so¬ 
cial, economic and political problems of in¬ 
ternational import. The authors of this book 
make no claim for presenting a blueprint 
for social reconstruction, but rather seek to 
analyse and describe. 

This work, written by a staff of men who 
have had much experience in their respec¬ 
tive fields, should prove most helpful to the 
beginning student of social science. He will 
find in it a series of challenging problems 
whose complexity he will be much more able 
to appreciate and whose solution he will 
be able more adequately to attempt. 

VauxhaU Gardens is a history and de¬ 
scription of the gardens of that name. It 
was here that great English writers such 
as Pepys, Swift, Addison, and others spent 
much of their time. The chief significance 
of the work is that it gives a picture of the 
way in which certain classes of Englishmen 
derived their entertainment and amusement 
from the ‘'time of the Restoration to the 
very height of Victorianism.” 

Reed H. Bradford. 
West Virginia University. 


ClimaU and Man, Yearbook of Agriculture, 
1941. Edited by Gove Hambidge. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Government Print¬ 
ing Office, 1941. Pp. 1248. $1.75. 

Sixth in* a series intended to serve as a 
set of reference volumes for modern farm¬ 
ers, this volume deals with one more all- 


important subject to farm people. Previous 
volumes have dealt with better plants and 
animals, soils, social and economic con¬ 
ditions affecting the farmer. This one con¬ 
siders climate and man. 

The editor's summary compresses within 
the space of 64 pages some 600 pages deal¬ 
ing with climate as a world influence, as a 
main factor in agricultural sentiment, as it 
affects the farmer, and as a subject of scien¬ 
tific study. Part Five composes the last half 
of the volume, and sets forth detailed 
climatic data for the United States and for 
the individual states. 

Part One deals with climatic change 
through the ages; with the related patterns 
of climate, vegetation, and soils; and in¬ 
cludes a brief description of the weather 
service of the government—what it does, 
how it works, and how the farmer can make 
the best use of its activities. The editor 
makes the pertinent remark in his intro¬ 
duction of this part of the book that 'It will 
be news to many people that man, during 
his geologically brief existence on earth, has 
never known a 'normal* climate.” He goes 
on to point out that we are now at the tail 
end of an ice age and living in a period of 
climatic violence as great as any the earth 
has known. The section entitled "Climate 
and the World Pattern** makes a useful 
reference for introductory courses in the 
social sciences. 

A section on the how and why of weather 
knowledge contains brief but excellent dis- 
cusiions of the polar-front theory in me¬ 
teorology and air-mass analysis. A descrip¬ 
tion of the field organisation of the Weather 
Bureau and of the instruments and pro¬ 
cedures that contribute to making the dally 
weather analysis shows some of the down- 
to-earth aspects of the science of meteor¬ 
ology. 

To one interested In the history of an 
expanding economy, Part Two will be at¬ 
tractive. Here the story of climate and the 
settlement of humid and dry regions, of 
polar and tropical lands Is told. The reader 
gets the feel of life in the tropics and finds 
many practical suggestions about how to 
maintain health in heat and humidity. Like- 
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wise, one cannot read Stefanuon’i article 
on “The Colonisation of Northern Lands” 
without catching some of his enthusiasm 
for life on the ice floes and on the tundra 
plains of the north. Stefansson warns of 
sharp-billed insects in hot Alaskan mid¬ 
summer days, but he urges the reader to 
look forward to the “long, dean, dear win¬ 
ter—the time of free movement and varied 
activity.” 

Part Three is addressed to farmers. The 
262 pages cover an immense amount of ma¬ 
terials rdating to dimate and corn, cotton, 
tobacco, small grains, vegetable crops, fruits 
and nuts, forage, grazing lands, and forests. 
Plant and animal diseases are discussed as 
affected by dimatic conditions and weather. 
The first section discusses the basic ques¬ 
tions of dimatic factors and soil formation, 
describes the prindpal soil types, and soil 
productivity. It ends with several pages on 
the farm as a unit. This brings the part on 
dimate and the farm down to the individual 
farmer. “There is no such thing as a ‘best’ 
use for any combination of soil and climate 
in the abstract ... for many soils thttlfc 
are 10 or even 20 ‘best' uses, depending upon 
the other factors in the combination—soil, 
dimate, and farmer.” A brief artide im- 
mediatdy follows the discussion of climate 
and soils. This compresses within 15 pages 
a wealth of facts regarding the influences 
of temperature, water, and light upon plant 
growth. Here the farmer finds an excellent 
survey of the fundamentals that govern 
plant production. The great bulk of Part 
Three is occupied with the influence of 
climate and weather on the growth of in¬ 
dividual crops. From the farmer’s point of 
view, these crop by crop discussions are 
probably the most practical part of the 
Yearbook. 

The core of the Yearbook is Part Four, 
containing only 180 pages, but given over 
to a description of the sdentific approach 
to weather and dimate. Here are such sub¬ 
titles as the “Hydrologic Cyde,” “Air 
Mass,” and “Evaporation and Transpira¬ 
tion.” The author of the section on modern 
meteorology, Mr. C. G. Bossby, has done a 
good job of writing for the ordinary reader. 


To make a simple description of the at¬ 
mosphere in motion, disturbed by contact 
with the surface of the earth—rough and 
rotating as it is—and subject to strong 
thermal influences, is practically impossible; 
yet with care one can follow the discussion 
and catch a glimpse of the gigantic move¬ 
ments that produce our weather and give 
each zone its characteristic dimate. The 
section entitled “How the Daily Forecast is 
Made” by Mitchell and Wexler is exceed¬ 
ingly interesting, but must be read carefully 
with frequent reference to the maps and 
charts that are induded if the procedure Is 
to be followed. A brief section on amateur 
forecasting from doud formations, also by 
Mr. Rossby, with photographs of clouds— 
cumulus, drrus, stratus, nimbus—brings 
this interesting and important part of the 
Yearbook to a dose. 

Part Five gives dimatic data for the 
world in general, the United States as a 
whole, and for each of 42 states and New 
England. Data for Maryland and Ddaware 
are combined. , 

On the whole, the reviewer carries Sway 
the impression that the sdentific study of 
climate has taken on new vigor and a vastly 
enlarged sense of responsibility to sodety. 

E. D. Tvtrbau. 

University of Arizona. 


Social and Cultural Dynamics. Volume 
Four: Basic Problems, Prindples, and 
Methods. By Pitirim A. Sorokin. New 
York: American Book Company, 1941. 
Pp. xv + 804. $6.00. 

Social and Cultural Dynamics initiated 
a new phase in the work of Sorokin, a re¬ 
turn to that tradition among the dassic 
masters of social theory which led to the 
identification of sodology with philosophy 
of history. To understand and to interpret 
the trends and causes of social change will 
always be one of the legitimate aims of 
sociological theory. 

This last volume of Sorokins work con¬ 
tains three strata of thought: criticism and 
refutation of other theories, general rules 
relating to cultural and social processes, and 
the formulation of a new theory of socio- 
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cultural chance which includes a forecast 
for the Western world. 

The critical parts suffer foremost from 
Sorokin's neglect to see theories in their 
historical and intentional relations to one 
another—as a conversation of minds 
through the course of time. His preference 
for a systematic approach leads to sub¬ 
sumption of theories under the same sys¬ 
tematic category which may have one for¬ 
mal characteristic in common, regardless of 
fundamental differences in their content 
(e.g., the “dichotomic” theories). The va¬ 
lidity of the critical discussions is further 
impaired by misunderstanding of many of 
the ideas attacked, and even by imputation 
of meanings not intended by their authors. 
If Maclver defines “cultural” objects as 
values-as-ends, he does not mean to say y as 
Sorokin maintains (p. 171), that these (like 
music) are considered to be “useless.” The 
substitution of this word for “not utili¬ 
tarian” seems to me an indefensible license. 
I have found more than one instance where 
Sorokin's devastating criticism turns out 
to be nothing but fencing against windmills. 
Nor are the references free from inaccur¬ 
acies. It is incorrect that Alfred Weber's 
Kulturgeaehiekta ala Kulturaoaiologia does 
not develop his original theory and hardly 
mentions it. Throughout Weber’s book the 
triad of the social, the cultural, and the 
civilisation process is maintained, although 
in an unobtrusive way, and Weber refers to 
it in the appendix. Furthermore, Sorokin 
does not seem to understand that those who 
hold that in the sphere of “civilization” a 
definite progress is objectively perceivable, 
adopt the increasing control over nature as 
the standard, while neither quantitative ac¬ 
cumulation of inventions nor ethical aspects 
of their uses enter into the theorem, (p. 
186.) 

The general rules of sodo-cultural and 
cultural change are stated primarily in 
terms of quantity, dealing with “directions” 
of culture currents and their “fluctuations” 
and with synchronic!ty of the latter. Con¬ 
sequently, npthing but a body of rather 
abstract and formal principles could be 
expected. 


However, the main purpose of the work 
is to verify the conception of fluctuations 
between three major sodo-cultural systems, 
each of which is characterized by the preva¬ 
lent idea of truth from which its values and 
“meanings” are derived. Much valid criti¬ 
cism has been presented against the very 
concepts of “ideational,” “Idealistic” and 
“sensate” sodo-cultural systems, as well as 
against the methods of determining the 
rhythm of the fluctuations. Not much can 
be added to these arguments in a short 
review. 

If sociology is to be the theoretical 
knowledge of the structure and function and 
change of social groups and systems, and 
if this knowledge is to be gained by under¬ 
standing interpretation and causal explana¬ 
tion of socially relevant human conduct 
then, we must say, Sorokin’s work does not 
represent a step forward in the development 
of this science. In his theory, sodo-cultural 
systems are conceived of as self-propelling 
more or less integrated wholes, which, if 
transgressing their immanent limitations, 
must decay like overgrown organisms and 
undergo a transformation into dther one of 
two other possible systems. How this hap¬ 
pens, what role human beings in their so¬ 
cial relations and groups play in this pen¬ 
dulous movement does not become clear. 

The rather passive role as “bearers,” not 
creators, of cultural systems assigned to 
groups, makes it difficult to understand the 
function of concrete categories of people, 
e.g., the farmers, or the rural nobility, in 
the development of socio-cultural systefns. 
The principle—to give one illustration— 
that a current of “raw" or “unfinished” cul¬ 
tural objects flows from the country to the 
cities, while another current of “finished” 
cultural objects flows in the opposite direc¬ 
tion (p. 21 ff.) seems, in spite of its origin, 
to be rather “unfinished.” 

However, we do not mean to say that the 
entire fourth volume has no bearing on the 
sociology of rural life. Apart from many 
factual observations dispersed through the 
volume which have definite relation to the 
problems encountered by rural sociologists, 
the work should be stimulating in epistemo- 
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logical and methodological respects. The 
postulate that “culture 0 and “society 0 be 
held conceptually distinct, the emphasis on 
the “meaning 0 of cultural objects, in terms 
of values, as their characteristic which per¬ 
mits one to see them as elements in a sys¬ 
tem, and finally the very concept of the 
“super-system 0 as such, deserve recogni¬ 
tion. While we believe that interpretation of 


the meaning of cultural objects and of so¬ 
cial phenomena in relation to both structure 
types and trends of social change should 
have a place in rural sociology, we think 
that Sorokin’s procedure represents a chal¬ 
lenge rather than a model. 

Rudolf Heberle. 
Louisiana State University. 
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Columbia University: The Institute of 
Adult Education at Teachers College, Co¬ 
lumbia University, has issued a 26-page 
pamphlet setting forth a list of suggested 
studies in Adult Education. Some attention 
is given to the immediate war situation but 
there are also a number of studies under 
the heading of social and educational plan¬ 
ning in terms of post-war reconstruction. 
Various rural studies are proposed includ¬ 
ing several related to agricultural and home 
economics extension, the discussion program 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
and county planning. One study in the last 
named area is already under way. Professor 
Edmund deS. Brunner, in charge of rural 
sociology at Columbia University, has been 
made a member of the institute staff to have 
general oversight of such rural studies as 
are undertaken. 

Annual Mkbting: The 1942 annual meet¬ 
ing of the Rural Sociological Society will be 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, December 28-80. 
The general theme of the meeting will be 
“Rural America at War.” C. E. Lively. 

American Sociological Society: The 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociolog¬ 
ical Society is to be held in Cleveland during 
the last week in December, as previously 
announced. After consultation with repre¬ 
sentatives of the other social science groups 
and the Office of Defense Transportation, it 
has been decided to go ahead with our plans 
to hold these meetings. Because of the usual 
congestion in transportation facilities over a 
weekend, it has been suggested that the 
meetings might be held December 29-31, 
rather than December 28-30. This is now 
being checked with the local hotels as well 
as with the transportation agencies in 
Cleveland. With the exception of the pos¬ 
sible change in date, however, it is our plan 
to go ahead with the meetings as originally 
scheduled. 

Conrad Tasuber, Sec. 

University or Arisona: Elser D. Te- 
treau, Professor of Rural Sociology, reports 


recent publications including “Arisona Farm 
Leases” and “Volume and Characteristics 
of Migration to Arisona 1930-89,” both of 
which are bulletins, and an article in Soci¬ 
ology and Social Rettarch entitled “The 
Community Status of Agricultural Labor.” 
This article is an abbreviated version of a 
paper read at Salt Lake City, June, 1941, 
at the annual meeting of the Western Farm 
Economics Association. The study of migra¬ 
tion to Arisona was done in cooperation 
with the Division of Farm Population, Bu¬ 
reau of Agricultural Economics, Davis Mc- 
Entire, Varden Fuller, and other members 
of the Division participating. 

Courses in Rural Sociology and Agrarian 
Movements are offered alternate years in 
the College of Agriculture with students en¬ 
rolled coming from the College of Liberal 
Arts and the College of Agriculture. 

Harvard University: Lieutenant Charles 
0. Reynard, Jr., 23, of Hiram, Ohio, was 
killed April 22, 1942 in the crash of an 
Army bomber in New Mexico. Lieut. Rey¬ 
nard was a former Graduate student of Dr. 
Carle C. Zimmerman and a tutor in Soci¬ 
ology at Harvard University. He was born 
at Hiram, Ohio, January 81, 1919 and lived 
there until after his graduation from Hiram 
College in 1939. As part of his graduate 
work at Harvard University, he partici¬ 
pated in a sociological survey of Bath, N. C. 

The Editor of the Hiram College Alumni 
BroadeaMter writes: “Lieut Charles 0. Rey¬ 
nard, Jr., 28, of Hiram, has made the su¬ 
preme sacrifice. Not until a Mow of this 
sort strikes home do we understand the full 
meaning of this war. For Charlie Reynard 
was not just an ordinary citisen. When he 
entered the Army Air Corps ten months ago 
he left behind him a distinguished record in 
college and graduate school. All those who 
knew him well, predicted a brilliant career 
for him in the field of social leadership. His 
death is a tragedy in more than one sense— 
for added to the bereavement of bis family 
and friends is an unfathomable loss to the 
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future of our country. The poet-war world 
will have pitiful need for all the 'Charlie 
Reynards’ it can find.” 

Louisiana State University: Sociolo¬ 
gists were sad to learn of the passing of 
Mrs. Mignon Quaw Lott, May 23, 1942. 
Mrs. Lott was the wife of Dr. Elmo H. Lott, 
head of the sociology department at the 
Louisiana State University. 

At the time of her marriage Mrs. Lott 
was recreation specialist in Montana and 
for a number of years afterward she di¬ 
rected recreation programs for Extension 
Service Camps in Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Kentucky, Montana and Washington. 

Upon coming to Louisiana some twelve 
years ago Mrs. Lott wrote and assisted local 
organizations with their programs. The 
Campus Club, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Consumer groups, and Safety for the Home 
program are only a few of the organizations 
which she helped. 

Those who knew her feel keenly the loss 
of a real friend. 

University or North Carolina: Mr. 
Robert J. Milliken, formerly research assist¬ 
ant in the Department of Sociology, has 
accepted an appointment with the Bureau 
of Census, Washington, D. C. 

North Carolina State College: Mr. Ed¬ 
ward C. Collins, formerly research assistant 
in the Department of Rural Sociology, has 
accepted an appointment with the Gasoline 
Rationing Unit at Washington, D. C. 

Office of Price Administration: Dr. 
Bruce L. Melvin was transferred from the 
Rent Section of the Office of Price Admin¬ 
istration to Dallas, Texas, in February 
1942, where he became Regional Consumer 
Relations Executive in charge of six states 
—Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Missouri, 
Louisiana, and Kansas. The work of the 
Consumer Division concerns itself with the 
following: 1) explaining to the people the 
reasons for, price control and rationing; 


2) assisting families to adjust their living 
to a war economy characterised by restric¬ 
tion in the quantity of goods; 3) studying 
the needs of the civilian population under a 
war economy; 4) evaluating public opinion 
concerning price control and rationing. The 
Extension Service and the Colleges of Agri¬ 
culture cooperate closely with the personnel 
of the Consumer Division in reaching rural 
people. Lacking similar channels for reach¬ 
ing non-rural people, the Consumer Di¬ 
vision in cooperation with the Office of Civil¬ 
ian Defense organizes committees through 
which local volunteers are mobilized to 
carry out the work. 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute: Dean 
H. L. Price and Leland B. Tate have intro¬ 
duced what is believed to be the first Basic 
Rural Sociology course arranged for fresh¬ 
men in any college of agriculture. Under an 
accelerated war-time program three sections 
of the course were given this summer, and 
will be repeated during the fall quarter. 

Associate Professor C. L. Folse, now on 
leave of absence, is an infantry officer at¬ 
tached to the Air Corps at Bolling Field, 
D. C. 

Emerson Books, Inc., of New York, have 
announced the publication of a book by As¬ 
sistant Professor John Newton Baker en¬ 
titled, Sex Education in High Schools. This 
is a survey of the experiences of high 
schools with their courses in sex education. 

Researchers W. E. Garnett and Allen Ed¬ 
wards, of the Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, are cooperating with various state 
agencies in making studies of population 
pressure and of rural health and nutrition. 
They have recently completed studies of 
marginal population, rural youth, and 
sample Virginia communities. 

William H. Roney, research assistant, left 
recently for Washington to begin service 
with the Civilian Training Division of the 
U. S. Army Signal Corps. 

W. W. Eure, assistant in rural sociology 
extension work, is in Army service and sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Monroe, Va. 
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Some Aspects of Cultural Conflict and Acculturation 
In Southern Rural Brazil 


By Emilio Willems* 


Abstract 

In Brazil there is a deep gap between the urban centers with their dependent 
rural areas, and the other rather self-sustaining part of the rural population 
which early developed a peculiar folk culture under the impact of special en¬ 
vironmental conditions. Besides industrialization it is chiefly foreign immigra¬ 
tion which produces cultural dashes between highly organized immigrant 
groups and Brazilian rural folk. The two areas studied are the Ribeira Valley 
In the state of S&o Paulo settled by Japanese, and the Itajai-Mirim Valley in 
the state of Santa Catarina settled by German immigrants. Contacts with the 
native rural population lead to cultural conflicts, since social values and social 
organization are strongly opposed in many of their major spheres. The growing 
industrialization process increases the social disorganization of the native 
workers, but disorganizes also the rural communities established by German 
immigrants. 

At present, the Japanese community is in transition to more individualistic 
patterns of economic organization. Culture conflicts occur chiefly in the educa¬ 
tional sphere. Ab a result, traditional controls are breaking down and the 
Japanese patriarchal family is giving place to a more individualized family 
organization. 

No Brasil existe um profundo hiato entre os centros urbanos com suas Areas 
rurais dependents e aquela parte da populag&o rural que se carcacteriza pela 
auto-suficiencia economica e outros tragos de uma lestftima culture do folk. Ao 
lado da industrializagao 4 principalmente a imigrag&o estranpeira que produz 
cheques culturais entre grupos de Adventas altamente orgam ados e a popu- 
lag&o rural brasileira. As duas Areas estudas sao o Vale da Ribeira, no Ektado 
de S&o Paulo colonizado por japoneses, e o Vale do Itajai-Mirim, no Estado de 
Santa Catarinonde Be flxaram Imigrantes alemaes. Contactos com a populag&o 
rural native levaram a conflitos culturais devido as acentuadas diferengas entre 
alguns dos principals aspectos da organizag&o social dos dois grupos. A in- 
dustrializag&o crescente aumenta a desorganizagao social dos trabal hadores 
natives, mas desorganiza tambem as comunidades rurais constituidas por im¬ 
igrantes alem&es. 

Atualmente, a comunidade japonesa acha-se em transig&o para padrdes mais 
individualistas de organizacao economica. Conflitos culturais ocorrem princi¬ 
palmente na esfera educational. Dai resulta a destruig&o de formas tradic- 
fonais de controle, sendo a familia patriarcal japonesa substituida por uma 
organizag&o familial mais individualizada. 


In western civilizations the over¬ 
whelming centripetal influences of 
the cities upon large rural areas con¬ 
stitute some of the most important 
aspects of rural-urban relations. Tn 
many countries, urbanization pro¬ 
cesses have developed to such a de¬ 
gree that the network of these char¬ 
acteristic rural-urban relations em- 

* University of S&o Paulo, Brazil. 


braces practically the whole body of 
the population and the whole in¬ 
habited area. The typical conflicts 
which arise from such relationships 
may*be described in terms of antag¬ 
onisms between small and formerly 
self-sustaining folk communities and 
large industrialized societies which 
linked agricultural activities with 
urban markets and manufacturing 
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centers. This typical aspect of divis¬ 
ion of labor is not unknown in Bra¬ 
zil’s urbanized areas. The profound 
cultural differences between the 
strongly occidentalized coastal strip 
with its great cities, and the “back¬ 
ward” sertdo 1 with its numerous sur¬ 
vivals of early acculturation pro¬ 
cesses which took place in the colonial 
period, has frequently been described 
by Brazilian writers though there is 
no special study of the social organi¬ 
zation 2 of rural communities. 

Regardless of the great differences 
between the principal rural zones of 
Brazil, there may be enumerated 
some general characteristics common 
to all those where urban influences 
have found no foothold or only a 
feeble one: 

1. The type of rural settlement. 
There are no clusters of independent 
farmsteads which may be called vil¬ 
lages. Agricultural methods are ex¬ 
tensive and rural people live scat¬ 
tered over wide areas. In the sertdo 
the distances between the single 
farmsteads are much greater than in 
the rural zones, requiring at least 
some hours on horseback to go from 

'The wide semi-desert and scarcely pop¬ 
ulated areas very far from urban centers, 
are called eert&o. 

'The terms ’'social organisation” and 
"social structure” are used here in the 
sense suggested recently by G. Gordon 
Brown and James H. Barnett in "Social 
Organisation and Social Structure,” Amer¬ 
ican Anthropologist, XLIV (January-March, 
1942), No. 1, p. 31. According to these 
authors, "social organization refers to the 
systems of obligation-relations which exist 
among and between the groups constituting 
a given society, while social structure re¬ 
fers to thd placement and position of in¬ 
dividuals ana cf groups within that system 
of obligation-relations.” 


one home to another. The lack of 
roads or their poor maintenance 
makes communication extremely dif¬ 
ficult. 

2. Rural people show a tendency 
for spatial mobility. Internal migra¬ 
tions from one region to another are 
very common. The droughts of the 
Northeast drive annually almost ten 
thousand people southwards, but a 
high percentage turn back when the 
rains begin to fall. Apart from this 
inter-state migration, there are im¬ 
portant local movements toward un¬ 
explored and fertile regions of the in¬ 
terior. A certain part of native rural 
people of a very low economic status 
is represented by the intrusos , that is, 
intruders who invade large and yet 
unexplored properties of the state or 
individual owners, occupy their lands 
and cultivate the soil in a highly 
primitive way. When the soil is ex¬ 
hausted or when civilization advances 
closer, the intrusos move on and con¬ 
tinue their work in more distant 
regions. 

3. Rural people are largely self- 
sustaining, having little need for 
money. Production is chiefly for im¬ 
mediate consumption, not for ex¬ 
change. As the sub-tropical zones 
make agricultural activities rather 
easy, labor is intermittent and sel¬ 
dom exceeds the amount required by 
necessity. Sometimes a single coun¬ 
try store (venda) provides very large 
districts with manufactured goods, 
salt and cachaga (liquor) all of a very 
poor quality. Such commodities are 
exchanged with certain agricultural 
products. 3 
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Although the Brazilian family is 
said to have retained somewhat 
patriarchal patterns as evidenced by 
the clannishness of general relation¬ 
ships and particularly the social po¬ 
sition of housewives and marriage¬ 
able daughters, this statement has a 
limited application only for the fam¬ 
ily organization of rural upper and 
middle classes, as well as the urban 
middle class. However, the family of 
the lower rural classes presents dif¬ 
ferent traits. Spatial mobility and 
pioneering, added to an extremely 
low economic status, are not con¬ 
ducive to a strong kinship base. Due 
to the spatial isolation of the farm¬ 
steads, state and church are unable to 
exercise an effective control over wide 
areas of rural Brazil. Therefore, 
families are established often without 
the legal sanctions of the state, and 
illegitimacy is one of the most out¬ 
standing traits of those areas which 
have undergone no influence of urban 
civilization. 4 There must also be taken 
into account the fact that the Regis- 
tro Civil of the whole country regis- 


The statements above do not apply to the 
agricultural system based upon a plantation 
scale with its capitalistic organization of 
production, exchange and consumption. 

4 While the illegitimacy rate in the whole 
state of S&o Paulo was 6.9 percent in 1934, 
in some of the most “backward" rural 
municipioa of the same state this rate was 
relatively very high, reaching, for example, 
46.0 percent in Cunha; 52.0 percent in 
Ubatuba; 52.4 percent in Jacupiranga. In 
the state capital of Sao Paulo, with its 
120,773 industry workers (1936), the illeg¬ 
itimacy rate was 3.9 percent; and in the 
twenty-two most urbanized munieipios of 
the state, this rate was 4.1 percent in 1934. 
A. de Almeida Junior. “A Ilegitimidade no 
Estado de S&o Paulo,” Reviata do Arquivo 
Municipal, No. 62 (Sao Paulo, 1939), pp. 
155, 156. 


ters only 50 per cent of births and 
marriages. In 1938 an official report 
of Santa Catarina stated that in the 
most “advanced” districts 35 to 40 
per cent of the births are not regis¬ 
tered and in the most “backward” 
districts this percentage rises to 60 
to 70 per cent.® It should further be 
noted that the type of rural family 
which is being discussed reveals 
sometimes a very low degree of social 
cohesion. Perhaps it would give an 
erroneous idea if one spoke of 
“broken homes” since there is no 
“home” in the usual sense of this 
word. The establishment of a marital 
union and the construction of a house 
frequently seem to have no definite 
character. The extremely poor con¬ 
struction of many houses may be con¬ 
sidered to be symbolic of the insta¬ 
bility of those rural families which 
show a tendency to disperse. Since 
the family organization in the areas 
in question has undergone no appreci¬ 
able influences from the outside in the 
last century, we may refer to it as 
revealing the peculiar patterns of a 
legitimate folk culture. 

5. In these small and immense 
areas, communal life is almost non¬ 
existent. Illiteracy excluded rural 
people from political functions, and 
the sole form of economic cooperation 
is the mutirdo 0 which brings together 
the neighboring people for some com¬ 
mon, work. The function of the mu- 

6 Ibidem, p. 155. 

"Other forms of this Guarany-word are 
motir&o, muchirfto, mochir&o, potyr6, putirti, 
puchirum, pitivS, potiro, apatchiru. Betides 
these Indian words, there is a certain num¬ 
ber of local Portuguese denominations for 
the same phenomenon. 
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tirdo is (1) to carry on agricultural 
labor which cannot be executed by a 
single family, (2) to afford oppor¬ 
tunities for such recreational activi¬ 
ties as banquets, dances and musical 
performances. 7 The mutirdo, which is 
observed also by women for certain 
sorts of domestic work, at least in 
Central Brazil, meets only occasion¬ 
ally and there are no sanctions in 
order to enforce participation by re¬ 
luctant neighbors. 

It seems obvious that the gap be¬ 
tween rural and urban society in Bra¬ 
zil (and probably in some other 
Latin-American countries) is wider 
than in North America and most of 
the European countries. With refer¬ 
ence to Brazil, it would perhaps be 
more exact to speak of two societies: 
one which is represented by the urban 
centers with their dependent rural 
areas, and the other, the rather self- 
sustaining part of the rural popula¬ 
tion which early developed a peculiar 
folk culture under'the impact of spe¬ 
cial environmental conditions. 

However, there are two general 
trends of cultural development in 
Brazil which bring social disorgani¬ 
zation into both rural and urban cul¬ 
ture. On the one hand, the industriali¬ 
zation of some areas attracts an in¬ 
creasing number of rural people who 
hitherto lived in a pre-capitalistic 
economic order. The contact between 
the two systems of social values and 
codes of conduct involves sudden 

"There exists also a hierarchy of minor 
and major religious feasts of rural char¬ 
acter which tile Catholic church holds only 
partially under control. The major feasts 
are attended by the rural people of a wide 
area. 


changes mainly in the behavior pat¬ 
terns of these inexperienced indus¬ 
trial workers and their families. 

On the other hand, the more inten¬ 
sive settling of wide rural areas by 
Brazilians and foreign immigrants 
brings the already existent and high¬ 
ly dispersed rural population in con¬ 
tact with such institutions as the 
state and church. A new system of 
political, educational, economic, and 
religious values arises within the cul¬ 
tural horizon of the older population. 
Registration of births, marriages and 
deaths, public school education, tax- 
paying, military service, new forms 
of economic activities and cooperation 
tend to establish rapidly a network of 
obligation-relationships quite differ¬ 
ent from the old. The most striking 
divergence seems to be the new sys¬ 
tem of social control with its inherent 
sanctions. Moreover legal sanctions 
are considered as a threat to personal 
freedom by many sertanejos . 8 There¬ 
fore, some of them avoid all contact 
with modern civilization, others re¬ 
main on their lands or look for jobs 
as day-laborers or tenants. Among 
those who compete with the new 
settlers, a high percentage fails to 
make adjustments to the changed so¬ 
cial conditions. The clash of these dif¬ 
ferent forms of social organization is 
very strong when foreign immigrants 
establish highly organized rural com¬ 
munities in areas inhabited by a na¬ 
tive rural population of the type al¬ 
ready described. The areas under ob¬ 
servation are the Itajai Valley in the 
state of Santa Catarina and the 


"Inhabitants of the aertdo. 
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Ribeira-Valley in the state of S&o 
Paulo. The first was settled by Ger¬ 
man and Italian immigrants begin¬ 
ning in the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, while several thousand Japa¬ 
nese immigrants have established 
themselves in the Ribeira Valley 
since 1915. The native rural popula¬ 
tion of the Itajal Valley was extreme¬ 
ly sparse at the beginning of the im¬ 
migration movement but increased 
steadily due to immigration from the 
surrounding areas. 9 

In the Itajal Valley, the small land- 
holdings are cultivated by the rather 
large families of the settlers without 
any outside assistance. Enough time 
has elapsed to establish a sound local 
kinship base with endogamous pat¬ 
terns. The situation is quite different 
in the more important Itajai-Assu 
Valley. Unlike the Itajal-Mirim zone, 
German immigration continued al¬ 
most without interruption until 1930. 
Thus, the development of community 
life has been characterized by an al¬ 
most continuous stream of immi¬ 
grants who introduced new ideas con¬ 
cerning agricultural techniques, co¬ 
operatives and other forms of con¬ 
certed economic activities. Instead of 
a kinship base, the community or¬ 
ganization was built around agricul¬ 
tural clubs and cooperatives. The 
most outstanding trait of German 

'Brusque, for instance, a settlement in 
the Itajaf-Mirim Valley established in 1860 
by German immigrants, had in 1874, 2,891 
inhabitants, 417 of them being Brazilians. 
In 1916 there were 2,000 Brazilians, com¬ 
pared with 18,000 inhabitants of German 
and Italian descent. According to the census 
of 1984, Iguape and Xiririca, the two mu- 
nicfoiot in which Japanese were established, 
had a population of 42,906 native Brazilians 
and 4,511 Japanese immigrants. 


colonization in the Itajai area is per¬ 
haps a type of economic organization 
which may be called vertical because 
the immigrants and their descendants 
built up a whole local society with all 
its strata from the small farmers, 
traders, and skilled industrial work¬ 
ers up to the merchants, professional 
men and entrepreneurs. In this so¬ 
ciety, intercourse with the old Bra¬ 
zilian stock is only incidental and 
involves no economic interdepen¬ 
dence. Small industrial and trade 
centers grow organically up from and 
continue linked functionally with 
wide rural areas. The contacts which 
the immigrants establish with native 
Brazilians of the lower rural class, 
result in a genuine form of social dis¬ 
organization insofar as these contacts 
lead to a clash between two systems 
of social values and norms which are 
strongly opposed in many of their 
major spheres. Two centuries of 
spatial segregation and self-suffici¬ 
ency have created a type of economic 
“individualism” which seldom accom¬ 
modates to the patterns of an organ¬ 
ized market economy and cooperative 
forms of economic activities. Every¬ 
where in the Itajai Valley, one finds 
more or less isolated caboelo 10 fami¬ 
lies which continue their old life 
amidst highly integrated rural com¬ 
munities of German origin. Among 
these caboclo8, labor is intermittent 
and interrupted by long periods of 
leisure. Agriculture remains limited 


“Halfblood descendants of Indian and 
Portuguese ancestors. However, this term is 
used, at least in southern Brazil, with refer¬ 
ence to rural people of the lowest status 
without involving definite ideas about racial 
characteristics. 
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to the rough Indian techniques of 
burning off the woods and reckless 
exhaustion of the soil. Borrowing of 
rationalized agricultural techniques 
from the surrounding German set¬ 
tlers is very rarely to be found among 
Brazilian natives. However, the con¬ 
trary may occur, especially in the 
more distant valleys of the same river 
basin. There, the German settlers are 
sometimes forced to abandon inten¬ 
sive techniques because they would 
hardly be compensatory. A traveler 
who visited Blumenau (Itajai-Assti 
Valley) in 1900 noticed that many 
settlers had already abandoned plow 
culture on hill sides, because its prac¬ 
tice increased erosion. In order to 
compensate for the effects of erosion, 
it became necessary to use fertilizers. 
However, the prices which could have 
been obtained for agricultural prod¬ 
ucts at the local market, did not com¬ 
pensate for such an intensive tech¬ 
nique. Thus, plow culture became 
limited to the alluvial areas of the 
lowland', 11 and the settlers adopted 
the native form of hoe culture. The 
contact of divergent social values and 
modes of behavior became extensive 
in almost all spheres of social life. 

"Robert Gemhard, Dona Franeiaea, Han- 
%a und Blumenau: Drei deuteche Mueter- 
eiedlungen im atldbraailianiachen Staate 
Santa Catarina (Breslau, 1901), pp. 307- 
SOB. Spatial isolation may sometimes re¬ 
sult in community disorganisation and 
eventually in a pre-capitalistic labor regime, 
as it has been observed in the German 
settlement Felix (State of Rio Grande do 
Sul) where the colonists resolved, in 1846, 
to work only two or three days a week due 
to the very low price they obtained for their 
agricultural products. In order to pass the 
other days, i they gathered in their houses 
for drinking-bouts. (Hundert Jahre Deut- 
echtum in Rio Grande do Sul Porto Alegre 
(1924)). 


Illiteracy and non-participation in re¬ 
ligious practices came into conflict 
with a private educational system; 
unskilled labor with skilled labor and 
craftsmanship; uncomfortable with 
more comfortable housing; special 
mobility with sedentariness; a mini¬ 
mum of parental interference in child 
education with authoritative relations 
between parents and children; a daily 
diet of few and poorly-prepared 
dishes with a plentiful and more 
varied diet; tolerance towards prosti¬ 
tution but intolerance towards sexual 
intercourse for unmarried women 
with intolerance towards prostitution 
but tolerance concerning controlled 
sexual intercourse for unmarried 
women, 12 which are characteristics 
common to German immigrants and 
their descendants. The mutual evalu¬ 
ation of cultural traits is disadvan¬ 
tageous to the caboclo8 who generally 
conform to the conditions of a lower 
status, chiefly where the contacts do 
not involve change of their tradi¬ 
tional patterns of behavior. However, 
overt conflict situations may arise 
when caboclos become wage-earners 
and suddenly dependent upon an eco¬ 
nomic system similar in certain as¬ 
pects to early European capitalism. 
Individual maladjustments and com¬ 
munity disorganization manifest 
themselves in occupational instability 
and horizontal fluctuation of these 
new industrial workers who try to 
keep the patterns of their old labor 
regime. As they are usually illiterate 


"These controled forms of sexual relations 
are known in rural Germany under several 
local denominations such as Probenaeht, 
Kilt gang, Gaaaelgang, Fenaterln , etc., and 
lead generally to marriage. 
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and unskilled, they remain always on 
the lowest wage level and easily be¬ 
come victims of the more or less overt 
truck-system which some entrepre¬ 
neurs tend to maintain. 

On the other hand, growing indus¬ 
trialization of some local communi¬ 
ties of the Itajai area steadily in¬ 
creases the number of German people 
who abandon agricultural activities 
and look for jobs in the factories. 
This tendency breaks down the isola¬ 
tion of some nuclei and the allegiance 
to their cultural values. Occupational 
and recreational activities establish 
close contacts between caboclos and 
German-Brazilians of the two sexes. 
Different modes of behavior develop 
which are obviously incompatible 
with the traditional mores of the Ger¬ 
man peasant family. Divergent sex 
behavior, loss of the German dialect 
and traditional religious feelings, and 
opposition to endogamy may result in 
the disruption of family solidarity 
and lead to structural change. Ac¬ 
tually, the largest number of inter¬ 
marriages takes place within this 
stratum. 

Besides these aspects of social dis¬ 
organization which result from con¬ 
tacts between caboclos and peasants 
of German descendence, there may be 
noticed a cultural clash between those 
settlers whose parents or grandpar¬ 
ents immigrated during an earlier 
period of German colonization and 
those who arrived after the World 
War. Incompatibility of behavior pat¬ 
terns is chiefly concerned with poli¬ 
tics, religion and family organization. 
The newcomers were frequently 
Marxists and atheists, who spread 


ideas about sex behavior, and birth 
control which sounded like blasphemy 
to the ears of the older settlers. Ac¬ 
commodation of the initial conflicts 
led finally to mutual segregation or 
nonparticipation 18 in community ac¬ 
tivities. Sometimes, the new immi¬ 
grants attempt to carry over their 
previous organization, as for example 
the German-Russian Mennonites, who 
were established as well integrated 
communities in two valleys of the 
Itajai basin. Only symbiotic relation¬ 
ships link these communities with the 
surrounding German settlers. 

In the Ribeira Valley, community 
organization presents different as¬ 
pects insofar as Japanese immigra¬ 
tion was started as a semi-official 
enterprise controlled by the consular 
representatives of the homeland. 
Thus, the settlers were not only care¬ 
fully selected by their own authori¬ 
ties, but also soon integrated into an 
artificially created social order whose 
major function was to avoid malad¬ 
justments of the immigrants and 
their families. The settled area was 
divided into districts which were con¬ 
trolled by local chiefs. Associations of 
young men (sienendan) and young 
women (shojokai) took over some of 
the cooperative functions which they 
had in the homeland. Mutual eco¬ 
nomic assistance (kumi) did not 
reach a high level of efficiency. Al¬ 
most all attempts to carry over the 
cooperative patterns of the homeland 

“In Rio Grande do Sul e Urguay German- 
Brazilians of the third or fourth generation 
who are looking for new land, systematically 
avoid the areas settled by German immi¬ 
grants. Herman von Freeden, Tatu kolon - 
taiert in Siidamerika (Berlin, 1936), p. 46. 
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failed and brought a good deal of 
disorganization into the community, 
which is at present in a transitional 
stage moving to a more individualis¬ 
tic pattern of economic organization. 
The major causes of this failure may 
be described as follows: 

1. There is no organized rural 
credit. Almost all credit operations 
favor only the merchants. As else¬ 
where in rural Brazil, the settler de¬ 
pends upon the local store for credit. 
There he may buy upon trust until 
his crops are harvested. 

2. Compact village settlements 
(mura , burahu) were supplanted by 
single farmsteads which render more 
difficult the coming together of work¬ 
ing people. 

3. The disappearance of certain in¬ 
tensive agricultural processes of the 
homeland and of the more complex 
organizations necessary to them. 

4. The appearance of the indi¬ 
vidual purchaser who stimulates free 
competition. 

5. Existence of a large class of na¬ 
tive rural laborers. 

At the present time, a few coopera¬ 
tives which had been founded ten or 
fifteen years ago, were already con¬ 
verted into business associations. An¬ 
other became insolvent and those still 
in existence tend to dissolve. 

In the Ribeira Valley the r61e of 
the native Brazilian is not merely in¬ 
cidental. The small upper class of the 
Japanese settlers consists of well-to- 
do tea-planters whose farms are 
mostly cultivated by Brazilian day- 
laborers. The eaboclo appears also as 
a worker ifi the 22 tea-factories 
owned by Japanese. It may be said 


that in the Ribeira area, tea-farming 
depends to a considerable degree upon 
Brazilian manual work. Also in Re- 
gistro, the trade center of the valley, 
the native population is rather nu¬ 
merous but works, with a few excep¬ 
tions, in subordinated positions most¬ 
ly as leaders and stevedores. Con¬ 
flicts between the Brazilian workers 
and the Japanese employers were fre¬ 
quent until a few years ago. Since 
these quarrels were always concerned 
with the paying of wages, they were 
typical class conflicts. 

Although the Japanese established 
a much higher integrated community 
than the German settlers, their verti¬ 
cal economic system lacks complete¬ 
ness insofar as its lower class con¬ 
sists of native workers and on the 
higher levels it has failed to establish 
manufacturing centers. Consequently 
all the conflict situations which arise 
from the industrialization of the 
Itajai Valley, are almost non-existent 
in the Ribeira area. 

However, the participation of na¬ 
tive Brazilians in the social system 
created by the immigrant community, 
ought not to be overestimated. Except 
for a few hundred families whose re¬ 
lationships with the Japanese may be 
described as being symbiotic rather 
than intimate, the larger part of the 
native rural population continues its 
old more or less self-sufficient life. As 
in the Itajaf area, borrowing of 
foreign cultural traits is very rare. 
The contrary occurs sometimes with 
reference to certain native processes 
of burning off the woods and exten¬ 
sive agricultural technique. Also 
spatial mobility, which is not very 
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common in rural Japan, seems to be¬ 
come more and more frequent among 
the settlers of the Ribeira Valley. Of 
the 215 Japanese families which were 
residing in the district of Sete Barras 
in 1931, only 90 remained in 1941. 
The others had moved to very distant 
areas of Japanese colonization in the 
State of S&o Paulo. Yet in the last two 
years the development of tea-farming 
and rice-cultivation brought many 
families back to the Ribeira Valley. 
It seems to be obvious that these mi¬ 
grations weaken, to a considerable de¬ 
gree, the family and even the com¬ 
munity organization. 

The culture clash is not so strong 
in the symbiotic relationship between 
the settlers and rural Brazilians, as 
in the educational sphere that brings 
the two populations together on a 
level where primary contacts prevail 
and new attitudes may arise regard¬ 
less of whatever may be the reactions 
of the Japanese home. While the Ger¬ 
man settlers built up a whole educa¬ 
tional system in the three southern¬ 
most states where rural public-school 
systems were almost non-existent 14 
until World War I, the Japanese 
settlers organized their private school 
system side by side with the strongly 
developed and rather efficient school 
system of S&o Paulo. The children of 
German settlers attended only their 
community schools (before they were 
closed in 1988) while the second 

“The reason is no doubt due to the lack 
of financial resources added to the careless¬ 
ness of early state governments. In Rio 
Grande do Sul, it was principally the buss #z 
fairs attitude of a positivistic government 
which never wished to interfere with the 
educational system of the settlers. 


Brazilian-born generation of Japa¬ 
nese had to attend the Brazilian 
school in the morning and the Japa¬ 
nese school in the afternoon. There 
was consequently a struggle between 
the Brazilian and the Japanese 
schoolteachers about cultural suprem¬ 
acy and the growing personality of 
the children became the arena where 
this struggle was actually fought out. 
It ought to be added that the Japa¬ 
nese schoolteacher enjoys a very 
strong authority while the Brazilian 
teacher, who is almost always a wom¬ 
an, depends much more on personal 
prestige and willingness of the chil¬ 
dren than on the authority conferred 
upon her. On the other hand, rearing 
of Japanese children is built upon 
reverence and subordination to pater¬ 
nal authority, while relationships 
within the Brazilian home are spon¬ 
taneous and based upon mutual re¬ 
spect. At the beginning, the Japanese 
children manifest to their Brazilian 
teacher the same respectful and sub¬ 
missive attitudes they show in their 
relations to the Japanese teacher. But 
soon the children begin to imitate the 
more audacious behavior of their 
Brazilian schoolmates, and at the 
present time, there are, at least in the 
schools of Registro, no essential dif¬ 
ferences between the modes of be¬ 
havior of both Brazilian and Brazil¬ 
ian-born Japanese children. Thus, 
formal school training and informal 
associations at school are leading to a 
radically different set of behavior pat¬ 
terns from those of their parents. 
Since the Japanese schools were 
closed in 1988, the elder generation 
lost one of the most efficient means of 
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counterbalancing those influences 
which are evidently producing a 
structural change of the immigrant 
family. This general trend is still 
being reinforced by the influences 
which sons and daughters of some 
leading Japanese families bring from 
the State capital where they have 
been sent in order to complete their 
formal education in secondary and 
professional schools. As a result, tra¬ 
ditional controls are breaking down 
and the Japanese patriarchal family 
is giving place to a more and more 
individualized family organization 
which manifests itself in greater 
freedom for women and children. The 
choosing of marriage mates had al¬ 
ready led to overt rebellion of some 
young men. Regardless of these facts, 
intermarriage is very rare since na¬ 
tive Brazilians occupy, with only a 


few exceptions, the lower levels of the 
local society and intermarriage with 
them would usually lead to a loss of 
social status of the immigrants or 
their Brazilian-born children. 

In addition to the influences exer¬ 
cised by the school, there may be men¬ 
tioned the Catholic church which es¬ 
tablished new controls over the Japa¬ 
nese settlers in the Ribeira Valley. 
Before leaving Japan, the emigrants 
promised to give up their own forms 
of public worship. From 1929 to 
1941, twelve hundred Japanese and 
descendants of Japanese were bap¬ 
tized by Catholic missionaries and to¬ 
day they participate in the religious 
activities of the local community. The 
well-known Japanese tolerance con¬ 
cerning religious beliefs seems to 
have had an important role in this 
change. 


Wartime Migration From the Rural Spanish Speaking 
Villages of New Mexico 

By Charles P. Loomis 1 
Abstract 

Between 1939 and September 1942 there has been a decrease of almost half 
in the number of men and boys 15 to 65 years of age in 24 Spanish speaking 
villages in four New Mexico counties. Some villages have lost 70 per cent of 
their male population in these age groups. Altogether, between one-half and 
two-thirds of these migrants are in the armed forces, working on wartime 
defense projects, and engaged in reopened mines and other new work. Farmers 
and ranchers who customarily depend upon these people as a source of labor 
supply must now seek other means of getting much of their work done. 

Entre el 1939 y Septiembre de 1942 el mjmero de hombres desde 15 hasta 65 
anos de edad que vivfan en 24 pueblos de 4 condados de Nuevo Mexico ha 
disminuido casi una mitad. Algunos pueblos han perdido hasta un 70 por ciento 
de sus hombres de esas edades. Desde una mitaa hasta dos terceras partes de 
estos emigrantes que han salido de sue pueblos estdn trabajando en proyectos 
del gobierno relacionados con 1* guerra, en minas que han sido abiertas 
recientemente, en otras trabajoe nuevos, o en el servicio militar. Los agri¬ 
cultures y rancheros que ante* emnleaban a esta gente tienen que buscar otros 
trabajadores o idear nuevos mdtooos para llevar a cabo su trabajo. 
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“Forgotten People” the “Step Chil¬ 
dren of a Nation” are characteriza¬ 
tions which have been aptly applied 
to the Spanish speaking population 
of New Mexico. 2 How these “Natives” 
and others of Arizona, California, 
Colorado, and Texas gradually lost 
their rights to the use of the large 
Spanish and Mexican land grants 
after they became citizens of the- 
United States has been told else¬ 
where. 3 How they furnished much of 
the labor required to build the rail¬ 
roads of the Southwest, worked in 
mines and smelters and forests and 
became a major source of farm and 
ranch labor for the Southwestern and 
Mountain States has also been re¬ 
corded. 4 There is no current informa- 


1 Acknowledgment is due the Social Science 
Research Council for furnishing travels 
fundB without which this study would not 
have been made. The Bureau of Agricul¬ 
tural Economics furnished the travel funds 
for Olen Leonard who resurveyed the vil¬ 
lage of Rodey and assisted with the resurvey 
of El Cerrito, Amalia, and Costilla but 
Social Research Council funds were used for 
the travel of the author and Nellie Loomis 
who worked in all 24 villages. Dr. J. T. Reid 
assisted the investigators in Taos County 
and Dr. Sigurd Johansen loaned his Doha 
Ana County schedules for eight Rio Grande 
villages which, taken in 1939, furnished the 
basis of his University of Wisconsin Ph.D. 
thesis, “Rural Social Organization in a 
Spanish-American Culture Area.” The Soil 
Conservation Service lent schedules taken in 
eight Sandoval County villages in 1939; the 
Farm Security Administration furnished 
data for El Pueblo and with the Forest Ser¬ 
vice lent schedules taken in Taos County 
villages. These schedules were invaluable to 
the investigators in calculating the popula¬ 
tion changes after resurveying the villages. 

*G. I. Sanchez, Forgotten People , Albu¬ 
querque, N. Mexico: University of New 
Mexico Press, 1940. 

‘Notes on Community-Owned Land Grants 
in New Mexico, Soil Conservation Service, 
USDA, Regional Bulletin No. 48 Conserva¬ 
tion Economics Series No. 21, Aug. 1937. 
(See other publications of this series also.) 


tion, however, concerning the avail¬ 
able supply of labor now remaining in 
the Spanish-speaking villages. This 
report has been prepared to furnish 
to the agencies charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of supplying workers to 
farmers and ranchers, many of whom 
are now clamoring for laborers, ob¬ 
jective information concerning the 
labor supply remaining in the vil¬ 
lages. 

Various literary and scientific writ¬ 
ings have alluded to groups among 
the V /2 million people of Spanish 
mother tongue now living in the 
States of Arizona, California, Colo¬ 
rado, New Mexico, and Texas as 
“manana” people/* However, the 
data presented in this report should 
cast doubt upon any assumptions 
concerning their slowness to respond 


*01en Leonard and Charles P. Loomis, 
Culture of a Contemporary Rural Com¬ 
munity, El Cerrito, New Mexico, Rural Life 
Studies No. 1, Bureau of Agricultural Eco¬ 
nomics, U. S. Dept. Agr., Nov. 1941; Charles 
P. Loomis, “Informal Groupings in a Span- 
ish-American Village,” Sociometry, IV, 1 
(Feb. 1941), 36-51. Charles P. Loomis and 
Olen Leonard, Standards of Living in an 
Indian-Mexican Village and on a Reclama¬ 
tion Project, U. S. Dept. Agr. Social Re¬ 
search Rept. XIV (Aug. 1938); Village De¬ 
pendence on Migratory Labor in the Upper 
Rio Grande Area, Soil Conservation, South¬ 
west Region, U. S. Dept. Agr., Regional 
Bui. No. 47, Conservation Economics, Series 
No. 20 (July 1937). (Also see other publica¬ 
tions in this latter series.) 

"See Arthur L. Campa, “Manana is To¬ 
day,” New Mexico Quarterly, IV; and Paul 
A. F. Walter, Jr., “A Study of Isolation and 
Social Change in Three Spanish Speaking 
Villages of New Mexico,” unpublished Ph.D. 
thesis, Stanford University, Calif. 1938. 
Florence Kluckholn using the term “mafiana 
configuration” has attempted to describe the 
attitudes of Spanish-Americans. See her un¬ 
published Radcliffe College Ph.D* thesis, 
“Los Atarguefios, A Study of Patf 1 * 4 ^ “ 
Configurations in a New Mexico 
Cambridge, Mass. 1941. 
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to economic opportunities offered 
elsewhere. Even though much more 

S i geographically and socially 
>ther groups studied in the 
States, the men and boys have 
left their homes in relatively great 
numbers for wartime work.® 

Age and Sex of Wartime Migrants . 
—Probably the present exodus from 
the Spanish-speaking villages of New 
Mexico exceeds that of all recent pe¬ 
riods. At present, army inductions 
and migrations to other occupations 
have taken 45 per cent of the males 
from 15-65 years of age from the 24 
villages studied. Less than 30 per 
cent of the normal numbers of men 
between 20-30 years of age are now 
in the villages. (See table I.) 

During the years of prosperity the 
villages of northern New Mexico at 
certain seasons of the year resemble 
sea-coast villages which man the sail¬ 
ing vessels. Large proportions of men 
and boys are often absent herding 
sheep or doing other work. In north¬ 
ern New Mexico as in most other vil¬ 
lages of the State, the majority of the 
families own at least their home and a 
garden. The wives, older people, and 
remaining children keep up the homes 
and carry on the agricultural enter¬ 
prises and community activities. Mi¬ 
gration of whole families is relatively 
rare in normal times. But great de- 

*A study of Bom County, Ohio, indicates 
that rural areas of Ohio situated closer to 
industrial centers are suffering slightly 
greater population losses than the rural 
villages of New Mexico. A. R. Mangus and 
Christopher E. Sower. War and Migration 
of Rural Youth , Ohio Agr. Expt, Sta. Mime¬ 
ograph BuL Nq. 149 (June 194S), and A. R. 
Mangus, Loot of Mam&owor in Rural Roes 
County, Ohio Agr. Expt Sta. Research 
Memorandum (October 22,1942). 


mand for agricultural labor is now 
drawing more families and more 
women and girls even from these 
northern villages. In the southern 
part of the State, the villages in Doha 
Ana County, where loss of agricul¬ 
tural holdings has proceeded farther, 
have experienced more family migra¬ 
tion than villages farther north. 7 In 
all counties the majority of the fam¬ 
ilies which have gone expect to re¬ 
turn. Most families have left their 
furniture and houses ready for re¬ 
occupancy. 

Wartime Migration Compared with 
Earlier Migration for 8 Doha Ana 
Villages. —As would be expected, the 
migration during the 3 years previous 
to September 1942 was much greater 
than the migration for the 3-year 
period preceding 1939. 8 A comparison 
of figures 1 and 2 will show the differ¬ 
ence in the patterns of migration 
from the eight Dona Ana County vil¬ 
lages for the two periods. More mi¬ 
grants traveled greater distances 
during the wartime period. But the 

’The net migration of persons 1939-1942 
which left by families from the four Taos 
County villages (for which these data were 
available) was 25 per cent; for the two San 
Miguel County villages, 10 per cent; the 
eight Sandoval County villages, 60 per cent; 
the eight Doha Ana County villages, 60 per 
cent or the total net migration. The Sand¬ 
oval family migration would have been 
lower had it not been for the tendency for 
mothers and children to go from the villages 
to kinfolks in the county seat at Bernalillo 
or in Albuquerque when the fathers went 
West alone to work on “defense” projects. 
Over one-third of the net family migration 
went to these two places. Family migration 
was defined as the moving of one parent and 
at least one child and/or the other parent. 

'See footnote 3, Table II. (Although the 
data on figures 1 and 2 are not strictly com¬ 
parable they offer a comparison of migra¬ 
tion patterns.) 
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TABLE 1. Age and Sex of Spanish Speaking Population of 19 Villages in 4 New 
Mexico Counties 1939 and Percent Population Decreased Due to Migration 
1939-1942. 


POPULATION 19801 



Total 19 
Villa** 

8 Dona Ana 
Villas* 

8 Sandoval 
Villa** 

2 San Misuel 
Villas** 

Cerro 

Taoa Co. 4 

wSSM 

Female 

Male 

Female 


Female 

“*>• i 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 


2187 

642 

609 

1360 

1190 



145 

162 

0- 4 

339 

321 


~ 96 

■EEd 

176 

37 

28 

19 

21 

6- 9 

354 

329 


81 

196 

189 

36 

36 

21 

23 

10-14 

292 

326 

89 

82 

156 

178 

28 

39 

19 

27 

15-19 

245 

244 

63 

70 

mum 

139 

29 


13 

16 

20-24 


194 

54 

61 

121 

113 

18 


12 


26-29 


155 

33 

43 

79 

88 

14 

17 

4 

7 

30-84 

144 

116 

40 

41 

81 

52 

17 

14 

6 

9 

35-44 

239 

198 

58 

60 

133 

minm 

32 

19 

16 

13 

45-54 

WlLl 

156 

48 

39 

msmm 

82 


19 

18 

16 

55-64 

113 

77 

35 

21 

55 

37 

14 

■me 

9 

9 

'X' 

86 

52 

26 

19 

46 

24 

11 

8 

4 

1 

76 and over 

40 

16 

12 

4 

21 

6 

4 


3 

1 

N. A. 

8 

3 

3 

2 



4 

H 

1 



A** 

NET MIGRATION 1989-1942" 

A8 A PERCENTAGE OF 

1989 POPULATION 

Total 19 
Villas* 

8 Dona Ana 
Villas* 

8 Sandoval 
Villas* 

2 San Misuel 
Villas* 

Cerro 

Taoa Co. 


Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total 

28.7 

18.2 

23.1 

16.4 

31.3 

23.1 

26.1 

5.5 

33.8 

7.2 

0- 4 

4.1 

r 6.2 

Bid 

4.2 

7.9 


2.7 

7.1 

5.3 


6- 9 

13.8 

21.6 

14.9 

18.5 

16.3 


2.8 

2.8 

4.8 

8.7 

10-14 

mmm 

17.2 

13.5 

29.3 

28.8 

17.4 

3.6 


10.5 

3.7 

15-19 

35.9 

26.6 

42.9 

22.9 


KMd 

51.7 

End 

30.8 

13.8 

20-24 

71.7 

26.8 

85.2 

25.6 

64.5 

28.3 

83.3 

■lid 

66.7 


25-29 

67.7 

25.8 

61.6 

18.6 

74.7 

34.1 

57.1 

11.8 

Emd 


80-34 

mmm 

22.4 

12.5 

14.6 

61.9 

34.6 

47.1 


16.7 

22.4 

35-44 

38.9 

14.6 

32.8 

16.7 

38.3 

17.9 

34.4 




45-54 

26.2 

15.4 

6.2 

15.4 

28.3 

MM 

mmm 

5.3 

■?nfd 


66-64 

22.1 


17.1 

4.8 

26.5 

18.9 

14.8 


38.3 


66-74 

14.1 

18.5 

7.7 


16.6 

29.2 



76.0 


76 and over 

7.5 




14.3 

66.7 





N. A. 

25.0 

Sail 







100.0 



’Original Sandoval County Schedules were taken in August, September, October and 
November; Dona Ana County in May, June, July and August; El Cerrito in February; 
and Cerro. Taos County, in April and May. 

■September 1942. 


wartime migration flowed over some¬ 
what the same routes frequented by 
earlier migrants. Those who are now 
going to other States to enter defense 


industries follow much the same 
routes that they or relatives and 
friends previously followed. 

Aside from the quantity of migra* v 























































tion the chief difference in the nature 
of the earlier and later migration, as 
indicated in table II, is the type of 
work the migrants are now doing. 
There are now more males 15-65 
years of age in the armed forces and 
in defense work (two activities which 
were not reported in 1939) than left 
to do farm work in 1939/ Forty-one 


per cent of these migrants who had 
been absent from the villages 3 years 
or less, in 1939, were engaged in agri¬ 
cultural labor whereas only 35 per 
cent of those who had been absent 
from these eight Doha Ana villages 
in September 1942 for 3 years were 
so employed. Many who in 1939 were 
engaged in farm labor in nearby 
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towns are now following the same and 
other occupations in other States. 
(Figs. 1 and 2 and Table II.) Un¬ 
fortunately, comparative data for 
these 3-year periods, preceding and 
following 1939, are not available for 
the villages in the other counties. 

Location of Migrants 1989-42 .— 
Most migrants, whether following 


new wartime occupations or pursuits 
in which they had previously en¬ 
gaged, went to States^ where they or 
thein relatives or neighbors had pre¬ 
viously worked. (Figs. 1, 3 and 4.) 
As is well known, the Spanish-Amer- 
icans are firmly bound to their fam¬ 
ilies. 9 The decision to migrate and the 
choice of place to which to go and 
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type of work to follow was most fre¬ 
quently made after the receipt of let¬ 
ters or visits from relatives who had 
gone earlier. 10 For example, one small 
village sent most of its migrants to a 
far distant mine to which few other 
migrants from the other villages 
went. The villagers tended to enter 
new occupations in groups. The San¬ 
doval villagers laughingly tell of a 
Cuba addition in Belmont, Arizona. 

As figure 1 indicates, most of the 
Doha Ana migrants who left New 
Mexico went to California. There 
most of them engaged in farm labor, 
chiefly picking fruit. Only 5 men en¬ 
tered defense industries. Few mi¬ 
grants from the other counties 
studied went to California. The San¬ 
doval villages sent most of their 
migrants who went to other states to 
defense jobs. The largest group went 
to Belmont, Arizona and to several 
other military construction projects 
in Nevada, Utah and Colorado. Most 
of the Sandoval migrants going to 
the nearby towns of Albuquerque and 
Bernalillo were school children, per¬ 
sons elected to political office, and 
wives and families of migrants who 
were living with relatives while their 
husbands worked elsewhere. 

The majority of the villagers of 
Taos County who went to Wyoming 
are herding sheep. An equal number 
of those who went to Utah are work¬ 
ing in mines and on defense jobs. 
Those who are in Colorado are en¬ 
gaged in farm work, sheep herding, 
and defense jobs. The two San Miguel 
villages supplied most of those who 

.. i 

•Olen Leonard and Chariot P. Loomis, 
op. o it. 


left New Mexico to work in the mines 
in Arizona and to do farm work in 
Colorado. 

Occupations of Migrants from the 
2k Villages. —A larger proportion of 
the migrants 15 to 65 years of age 
who left the 24 villages are engaged 
in defense work than in farm and 
ranch work (table II). When it is 
recognized that these people usually 
send many of their migrants to do 
agricultural work it is obvious that 
farmers and ranchers have been de¬ 
prived of a large supply of labor. This 
is especially true when it is recog¬ 
nized that almost one-fourth of the 
male migrants 15 to 65 years of age 
are in the armed forces. 11 

Why Some Villages Lost More Peo¬ 
ple than Others .—There was a great 
variation in the proportion of the net 
population losses reported for the 
various villages studied (table III). 
Unfortunately adequate data are not 
available to explain the great differ¬ 
ences in rates of migration. It was 
assumed that families with agricul¬ 
tural holdings would be less likely to 
migrate but this hypothesis is not 


“One capable informant claimed that a 
large number who volunteered to enter the 
armed forces did so because they were 
anxious to help their brothers in the Na¬ 
tional Guard in the Philippines. It should 
be noted that in World War I, New Mexico 
with nearly one-half of its population of 
Spanish mother tongue furnished relatively 
more volunteers than any other State. 

u An Ohio study made in March 1942 re¬ 
ported 40 per cent of male migrants 20 to 29 
years of age in the armed forces. A. R. 
Manaus ana C. E. Sower, op. eit. The com¬ 
parable percentage for 19 New Mexico vil¬ 
lages of the present study made in Septem¬ 
ber 1942 is 65 per cent. In many of the vil¬ 
lages surveyed most of the “larger” fam¬ 
ilies had already lost boys in the East; some 
had lost several. 
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TABLE 11. Occupations of Spanish-American Maleb 15-65 Years of Age Who Left 
24 Villages in 4 New Mexico Counties 1939M9422 and from 8 Villages in Dona 
Ana County 1986-1939* 



[ 1989-48 | 

1986-89 

Occupation 

84 Villa** 

8 Sandoval 
Villas* 

8 San Miguel 
Villas* 

6 Taoc 
Villas* 

8 Dona Ana 
Villas* 

8 Dona Ana 
Villas* 


| No. 

i i 

| No. 

[ 1 

1 No. 

i *«*• i 

I2H 

Pet. | 

! No . | 

Pet. | 

| No. 

| Pet. 

Total Leaving 

843 

100.0 

383 

100.0 

68 

100.0 

290 

100.0 

162 

100.0 

99 

100.0 

Service in Armed 
Forces 

189 

22.4 

69 

20.7 

14 

20.6 

73 

25.0 

33 

21.6 



Farm Labor 

124 

14.7 

16 

4.8 

12 

17.6 

43 

14.8 

53 

34.8 

41 

41.4 

Ranch Herding 

92 

10.9 

17 

5.1 

1 

1.5 

73 

25.1 

1 

0.7 



Farm Tenant 

10 

1.2 

3 

0.9 



2 

0.7 

6 

3.3 

7 

7.1 

Farm Owner 

7 

0.8 

1 

0.3 



1 

0.3 

5 

3.3 



Defense Work 4 

234 

27.8 

154 

46.3 

15 

22.1 

48 

16.6 

17 

11.1 



Railroad Track 
Work 

7 

0.8 

2 

0.6 

3 

4.4 

1 

0.3 

1 

0.7 



Mining 

44 

5.2 

1 

0.3 

21 

80.8 

18 

6.2 

4 

2.6 

9 

9.1 

Lumbering 

8 

0.9 

5 

1.5 



2 

1.1 

1 

0.7 



Unskilled Non- 
Agri cultural 5 

14 

1.7 







14 

9.2 

19 

19.1 

Government 

Employee 

21 

2.5 

12 

3.6 





9 

6.0 

9 

9.1 

Other* 

15 

1.8 

2 

0.6 

1 

1.6 

4 

1.3 

8 

6.3 

7 

7.1 

No Answer 

78 

9.3 

51 

15.3 

1 

1.5 

25 

8.6 

1 

0.7 

7 

7.1 


'See footnote 1, Table 1. 

f See footnote 2, Table 1. 

•The 1936-1989 migration is not exactly comparable with that of 1939-1942. The former 
migration was derived from schedules of families living in the villages in 1939 which 
recorded the age and time of leaving of persons who had lived in these households. Fam¬ 
ilies which had left from 1936-1939 were not entered. The figures for 1936-1939 as taken 
from the schedule have been increased on this table by a formula derived from the break¬ 
down of family and individual migration for the 1939-1942 period. The migration on Fig¬ 
ure 2 has not been thus expanded. 

•The villagers used this term when referring to all kinds of civilian work they were 
doing in the construction of air fields, cantonments, ship yards, and airplane factories. 

•This category covers unskilled work done off farms and not called .“defense work/* 
See footnote 8 above. * 

•This category for 1989-1942 includes 8 domestic servants, 3 unemployed, 3 in a peni¬ 
tentiary, 2 clerks, 2 in hospitals, 1 in school, and 1 janitor. For 1986-1939 these were clerks. 


borne out by the data (table III). The ences, and the degree of geographical 
available data on dependency do not isolation, though an important fac- 
offer an explanation for the differ- tor, did not seem to explain all the 
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figure 3, 


Nit. 41701 
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variations. The two San Miguel vil- a considerable portion of their popu- 
lages and Guadalupe and Casa Sal- lation. 

asar in Sandoval County and Amalia The investigators were inclined to 
in Taos Coqnty are relatively iso- believe that, although past migration 
lated but taken together they sent out patterns and geographical isolation 
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PRESENT LOCATION* OF SPANISH-AMERICAN MIGRANTS FROM EIGHT VILLAGES IN 
TAOS AND SAN MIGUEL COUNTIES, NEW MEXICO 



were influential, chance played an im- dozens of other villager which were 
portant part in affecting the number sending people out in other directions, 
of persons destined to migrate. In one Reference has been made to the in¬ 
village one man used his truck to fluence of letters and information 
transport an exceptionally large num- from family members in determining 
ber of relatives and friends to a dis- the course of migration, 
tant construction project. He passed The Sample of Spanish-Speaking 
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TABLE III. Mali Population 16-66 Years or Age Living in 24 New Mexico 
Villages, 1989 1 , Percent This Population Decreased 1989-1942, Percent op 
Housbhoum Owning No Agricultural Land and Percent or Households Not 
Receiving Relief or Relief Wages 1989. 


Count? 

and 

Villas* 

All 

Make 

15-65 

P«ro*nt 
D*er—■ 

All Mate* 
1659-1941* 

Percent I 

loueebolde 

Owninf no 
Agricultural 
Lend 

Receiving no 
Relief or 
Relief Wag*** 

8 Doffa Ana County Villages 

381 

88 

90 

90 

Angostura 

19 

79 

80 

100 

Rodey 

65 

55 

90 

97 

W. Picacho 

24 

46 

95 

100 

Pladtas 

64 

85 

95 

85 

Chamberino 

29 

84 

75 

100 

Dofta Ana 

112 

80 

86 

82 

Berino 

24 

17 

96 

96 

Leasburg 

14 

14 

100 

100 

8 Sandoval County Villages 

729 

44 

38 

68 

La Ventana 

18 

67 

50 

33 

Cabeson 

48 

65 

46 

50 

San Ysidro 

72 

57 

* 

• 

San Luis 

66 

68 

27 

27 

La Jara 

118 

44 

20 

54 

Guadalupe 

87 

86 

19 

38 

Cuba 

868 

35 

35 

65 

Casa Salazar 

18 

17 

44 

63 

2 San Miguel County Villages 

144 

47 

e 

* 

El Pueblo 

96 

55 

* 

* 

El Cerrito 

48 

31 

19 

81 

6 Taos County Villages 

609 

48 

• 

* 

Trampas 

28 

71 

* 

* 

El Valle 

49 

57 

• 

* 

Cerro 

78 

58 

• 

• 

Chamieal 

163 

48 

* 

* 

Costilla 4 

166 

46 

57 

79 

Amalia 4 

135 

39 

57 

79 

Total 

1313 

45 

* 

* 


♦No data available. 

*8ee footnote 1, Table II. Original Trampas, El Valle and Chamieal Schedules were 
taken in 1987. 

'See footnote 2, Table II. 

These percentages are not comparable by counties since in each county different 
definitions were used. Percentages for Dofta Ana were computed from occupational 
information on schedules. Percentage for Sandoval County and El Cerrito were com¬ 
puted from sources of income data. 

'Available data on Relief and Agricultural Holdings for the two villages lumped 
together. 


Villages in the Four Counties .—The 
24 village* included, In the study are 
scattered* through tboee types-of- 
farming areas in whidi most of the 


people of Spanish mother tongue live. 
The proportion of the total population 
that is of Spanish descent in the coun¬ 
ties in which sample villages are lo- 
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c&ted has been estimated as follows: 
Doha Ana, 60; Sandoval, 88; San 
Miguel, 88; and Taos, 93. 19 

The villages are scattered from the 
southernmost to the northernmost 
borders of the State (figs. 2-4). They 
include isolated villages and villages 
on the national highways. The age 
and sex pyramids based upon the 
1940 census materials for New Mex¬ 
ico and each of the four counties for 
rural farm and rural non-farm popu¬ 
lations are not greatly different from 
those of the respective groups of the 
sample as presented in table I. The 
southern villages with a few migrants 
from Mexico, and their more Mex- 
icanized language and culture, are 
represented by Doha Ana. In these 
respects all the other villages are 
rather different, weighting the 
sample with northern counties which 
have lost contact with Old Mexico and 
do not perpetuate such traditions as 


naming children with the surname of 
both mother and father. 

Also the three types of Spanish- 
American settlement are represented 
—those clustered in the pockets 
formed by the rivers, those in moun¬ 
tain valleys, and the scattered dry¬ 
land farmers. Although availability 
of schedule material for a basic 
period of 1989 in large measure pre¬ 
scribed the villages to be selected for 
study, the investigators believe the 
sample fairly accurately reflects the 
migration of the rural people of Span¬ 
ish mother tongue in the State. 18 As 
people were leaving in considerable 
numbers in September when the last 
survey was made, it is doubtful that 
migration is over-estimated. 

"G. I. Sanches, op. eit. 

"Table I includes only 19 villages because 
the required age and sex break-down for 5 
villages in Taos County was not available. 


Standard of Living: An Empirical Test of a Definition* 


By Howard R . Cottamf and A . R. Mangiest 


Abstract 

This article describes an empirical test of the hypothesis that level of living, 
social participation and social adjustment are components of a broader concept, 
standard of living. The degree of interrelatedness was tested while successively 
holding constant various Interfering factors such as occupation, age, famUy 
composition, slse of household, educational attainment and religious affiliation. 
The population upon which the test was made was a sample ox 299 Ohio farm 
families selected to represent major level-of-living areas of that state. Because 
the hypothesis was not disproved when subjected to certain tests, research 
workers may, with greater confidence, consider standard of living a broad 
concept embracing level of living, social participation and social adjustment. 
Upon this broad concept can be built exacting, perhaps operational, definitions 
or particular aspects of standard of living. 
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Este artjculo describe una prueba empirics de la hipdtesis de que el nivel de 
vida, el ajuste social y la participacion social son componentes de un m&s 
amplio concepto: la norma de viaa. El grade de correlacidn de estros tree 
variables fue sometido a prueba, manteni6ndose constante en sucesidn los 
varies factores interferentes, tales como la ocupacidn, la edad, la composicidn 
de la familia, el tamafio del hogar, el nivel de educad6n y la afiliaddn religiose. 
Este ensayo fu4 hecho sobre una poblacidn consistente de un grupo de 299 
families de agricultores del estado de Ohio, que fueron escoiidas como, repre¬ 
sentatives de las regiones prindpales de ese estado que disfrutaban de los 
varios niveles de viaa. Puesto que la hipdtesis no fu6 refutada cuando se le 
sometid a ciertas pruebas los investigadores pueden, con mayor confianza 
considerar a la norma de vida como un amplio concepto que abarca en si al 
nivel de vide, a la participacidn sodal y al ajuste sodal. Bas&ndose sobre este 
amplio concepto se puede entonces formar denniciones concretes de los aspectos 
particulars de la norma de vida. 


Standard of living is one of the 
many widely used but inadequately 
defined concepts of the social sciences. 
One writer uses the term to refer to 
“ . . . an ideal or norm of consump¬ 
tion” 1 ; another to “ ... a sum total 
not of things, but of satisfactions.” 2 
To some sociologists standards of liv¬ 
ing are habits and folkways. 8 More 
recently the term has been used 
broadly to cover ”... the total indi¬ 
vidual and group behavior as it is 
integrated about the efforts to satisfy 
desires.” 4 This article describes an 
empirical test of the validity of defin¬ 
ing standard of living broadly enough 
to encompass three factors which 
have been considered as components 
of the concept by social scientists; 


* This article is based upon a study de¬ 
scribed in the following reports: A. R. 
Mangus and Howard R. Cottam, Level of 
Living, Social Participation , and Adjust¬ 
ment of Ohio Farm People, Ohio Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 624 
(1941); Howard R. Cottam, Methods of 
Measuring Level of Living, Social Partic¬ 
ipation and Adjustment of Ohio Farm Peo¬ 
ple, Department of Rural Economics and 
Rural Sociology, Ohio State University, 
Bulletin No. 199 (19414, Mimeographed; 
Howard R. Cottam, Level of Living , Social 
Participation, ana Social Adjustment: A 
Study of the Standards of Living of 299 
Ohio Farm Families, unpublished Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1940. 
t Pennsylvania State College. 


namely, l evel of liv ing, social partici¬ 
pation and social adj ustment. To test 
the interrelatedness of these com¬ 
ponents of standard of living, data 
were obtained through interviews 
with 299 Ohio families selected to rep¬ 
resent the farm families of the state. 5 
The tests were made by standard 
statistical methods after constructing 
quantitative measures of each of the 
three aspects of standard of living. 
Following are descriptions of the 


JOhio Agricultural Experiment Station. 

l A commonly accepted usage phrased by 
Faith M. Williams in Studies of Family 
Living in the United States and Other 
Countries: An Analysis of Material and 
Method, United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, Misc. Pub. No. 223 (1935), p. 4, 
edited by Faith M. Williams and Carle C. 
Zimmerman. 

‘Elizabeth Ellis Hoyt, The ConsumptU* 
of Wealth (New York: MacMillan Co., 
1928), p. 242. 

*W. G. Sumner and A. G. Keller, The 
Science of Society (New Haven: Yale Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1927), I, 71-79; E. A. Ross, 
Principles of Sociology (New York: Cen¬ 
tury Co., 1981), Chapter 51. 

‘Carle C. Zimmerman, Consumption and 
Standards of Living (New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 1936), p. 3. See also Thomas 
D. Eliot, American Standards and Planes of 
Living (Chicago: Ginn and Co., 1931), p. 1; 
Hazel Kyrk, A Theory of Consumption 
(Boston: Hart, Schaffner and Marx Prize 
Essays, 1928), pp. 232-233; E. L. Kirkpat¬ 
rick, The Farmer's Standard of Living 
(New York: Century Co., 1929), pp. 9-28. 
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measuring: devices and the tests of 
interrelationships. 

Measure of Level of Living. To 
represent level of living, 77 items 
were selected to indicate activity en¬ 
gaged in for the purposes of possess¬ 
ing and using goods and services, or 
gaining and maintaining statuses. 0 
The items were selected to represent 
the factors that social scientists des¬ 
cribe when they refer to level of liv¬ 
ing. Such items as home conveniences, 
expenditure patterns, and occupation 
were included. Level of living was 
defined operationally in terms of the 
many specific items which were se¬ 
lected and was measured in terms of 
a composite statistical index. The in¬ 
terrelationships of these items were 
tested before pooling them, and only 
those which were significantly related 
were retained for the composite index 
which was later to be used in testing 
the relationship of level of living to 
social participation and to social ad¬ 
justment. 7 The completed index was 
found, by several tests, to have high 

r Level-of-living regions of the state were 
determined by statistical analysis of sec¬ 
ondary data. Within each region a repre¬ 
sentative county was selected. Within each 
county, families were chosen by random 
methods from a spot map. Tests of repre¬ 
sentativeness show that these families were 
a cross-section of farm families in the 
state. There was no evidence that any par¬ 
ticular segment of the population was ex¬ 
cluded, inadvertently or otherwise. 

“Previous studies drawn upon for the list 
and the final selection included William H. 
Sewell, The Construction and Standardiza¬ 
tion of a Scale for the Measurement of the 
Socio-Economic Status of Oklahoma Farm 
Families , Oklahoma Agricultural and Me¬ 
chanical College Agricultural Experiment 
Station Technical Bulletin No. 9 (1940); 
and A. M. Leahy, The Measurement of 
Urban Home Environment (Minneapolis: 
The University of Minnesota Press, 1936). 


validity and high reliability. 8 

Measure of Social Participation. 
Activity in organized groups was 
studied through estimates of the num¬ 
ber of affiliations, the frequency of 
attendance, the size of financial con¬ 
tributions, and the extent of leader¬ 
ship activities in officerships and com¬ 
mittees. The husband and wife of 
each family were asked to report the 
extent of their participation in or¬ 
ganizations, and the information was 
summarized into a composite family 
index. 9 The index was found, by 
various tests, to be reasonably valid 
and reliable. 10 

Measure of Social Adjustment. Ex¬ 
pressions of satisfaction or dissatis¬ 
faction made by the respondents were 
used as the basis of measurement of 
social adjustment. The reactions of 
each respondent to 19 different seg¬ 
ments of his social environment and 


tentative composite scores were calcu¬ 
lated by assigning arbitrary weights to the 
77 items, and the 299 families were Borted 
into low and high groups on the basis of 
these tentative scores. Tests of significance 
of the differences between the percent of 
families in each half (low and high) were 
then made. The criterion of significance 
was that the difference should be so great 
that only once in 370 times could it occur by 
chance, a critical ratio of 3.0. Only 59 items 
were retained in the final index. These items 
were weighted to give greatest importance 
to those which were most diagnostic of the 
total score and to those items which were 
least frequently possessed. The diagnostic 
ability of an item was its average critical 
ratio in discriminating the successive quar- 
tile groups and the extreme quartile groups 
classified upon the basis of tqlal scores. Fre¬ 
quency of occurrence was handled by con¬ 
verting percentages of families possessing 
an item into standard-deviation units 
through reference to an area table of the 
normal curve of errors (see Leahy, op. cit.). 
Weights assigned by the two methods were 
then multiplied together to obtain the final 
weight of each of the 59 items. 1 
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to his total situation were obtained. 
Each response was converted by the 
interviewer into a rating upon a five- 
point continuum. 11 The five cue state¬ 
ments of the continuum were labeled 
“entirely dissatisfied ,” “mostly dis¬ 
satisfied/’ “equally satisfied and dis¬ 
satisfied/’ “mostly satisfied,” and “en¬ 
tirely satisfied.” These ratings were 
quantified by arbitrarily assigning 
weights of 1 to 6 respectively to the 
cue statements. Family scores were 
derived by averaging the individual 
scores of family heads and their 
wives. 12 


•Of the teste of validity which were made, 
the most conclusive was correlation with 
Sewell's scale (op. eit.), r=.93+or— .06. The 
indices also differentiated counties in the 
same manner as did independent indices 
calculated from census data. A composite 
index based upon arbitrary weights was 
highly correlated with the final index, 
r=.98+or—.18. The two methods of weight¬ 
ing used in the final index were 
very nearly identical in composite scores, 
r=.90+or—.18. Reliability of schedule en¬ 
tries was tested by a short mailed ques¬ 
tionnaire, 93 percent of which were re¬ 
turned. Enumeration errors ranged from 2 
percent to 6 percent. The split-half method 
of testing the final scale resulted in a high 
correlation coefAcienct, r=.93+ or—.18 after 
correcting for attenuation by the Spearman- 
Brown formula. Other tests between parts 
of the scale showed it to be reliable. 

To make the five categories of participa¬ 
tion—affiliation, attendance, contributions, 
committee work, and officerships—compar¬ 
able, they were each converted into standard 
units which in turn were combined by ad¬ 
dition. The method involved calculation of 
an average for each category, subtraction 
of each family score from this average, and 
finally division of the difference by a stand¬ 
ard measure. Since the data were extremely 
J-shaped, with a large preponderance of the 
events in the zero intervals, it was impos¬ 
sible to use either standard-deviation or 
quartile-deviation units. The standard 
measure adopted was the difference between 
the first nnd ninth decile divided by two. 
Informal social participation was not con¬ 
sidered in this index. 


Method of Testing. The hypothesis 
of interrelatedness of level of living, 
social participation, and social ad¬ 
justment was tested by determining 
the significance of the intercorrela¬ 
tions of the three composite indices 
constructed to represent the major 
variables. The method of determining 
the relationships was to cross-tabu- 
late two variables at a time and then 
to apply statistical tests of signifi¬ 
cance. 18 Factors which were known to 
interfere with the relationships (age, 
occupation, etc.) were held constant 
while various tests were made. 14 

Level of Living and Social Adjust¬ 
ment. The composite indicfes of level 
of living and of social adjustment 


“Compared with independent indices pre¬ 
pared by other methods the present one 
appears valid. When compared with an in¬ 
dex prepared by a method of F. Stuart 
Chapin (“Social Participation and Social 
Intelligence”, American Sociological Review, 
IV (2, April 1939), pp. 167-166) r=.68+or 
— .06; with a method of E. L. Kirkpatrick, 
J. H. Kolb, Craegh Inge, and A. F. Wilde- 
den (Rural Organizations and the Farm 
Family , Madison, Wisconsin Agricultural 
Experiment Station Research Bulletin 96, 
1929) r=.81 + or—.06; with the comparable 
items from Sewell’s scale (op. cit.) r= 
.66+or—.06. It is believed, however, that 
the present method is a refinement of those 
mentioned since it avoids arbitrary weights. 
The five components of the scale were sig¬ 
nificantly intercorrelated. The various forms 
of participation in specific groups were 
found to be interrelated. For this purpose a 
method similar to that used in testing level- 
of-living items (see footnote 7) was em¬ 
ployed. Reliability is lessened by virtue of 
the fact that data were reported to the 
interviewer in retrospect. 

“Ratings were made by the interviewer 
after gaining the confidence of each re¬ 
spondent, after leading him to talk freely 
about many phases of nis environment, ana 
after careful observation of his reactions. 

“The ratings of satisfaction with 19 spe¬ 
cific situations and with the total situation 
were found, by chi-square tests of signific¬ 
ance, to be interrelated. 
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Table I. SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND LEVEL OF LIVING 


Level-of-living class 


Adjustment score* 

Total 

Lowest 

Middle 

Highest 

Number of families 

298 

61 

166 

71 

Percent of families 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1. (entirely dissatisfied) 

3 

12 

1 

0 

2 (mostly dissatisfied) 

9 

21 

7 

2 

8 (equal) 

18 

26 

16 

14 

4 mostly satisfied) 

46 

28 

56 

39 

6 (entirely satisfied) 

24 

13 

20 

45 


Median score 3.9 3.2 4.0 4.4 

By chi-square test (3x3 table) P less than .01. 

* Average of head and wife. 


were found to be closely correlated. 
Families having the highest scores on 
the level-of-living scale had the high¬ 
est adjustment scores (table I). While 
a high level of living does not guar¬ 
antee good adjustment nor a low 
level of living its opposite, the 
chances of a completely satisfactory 
life appear to be several times greater 
for those near the top of the scale 
than for those at the bottom. The 
high relationship between the two 
variables remained when the follow¬ 
ing factors were successively held 
constant: age of family head, pri¬ 
mary occupation, secondary occupa¬ 
tion, size of household, family compo¬ 
sition, urban experience, religious 

“The calculation of Pearsonian coefficients 
of correlation and the subsequent tests of 
significance by use of standard errors of 
sampling was deemed inadvisable since the 
distributions of social participation and so¬ 
cial adjustment were J-shaped. Chi-square 
tests were employed to test the difference 
between observed and expected frequencies. 
See T. C. McCormick, Elementary Social 
Statistics (New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1941), pp. 269-272. 

“This method was an adaptation of the 
chi-square test based upon the fact that chi 
is equal to t in any 2 by r contingency table. 
The small number of cases used in the pres¬ 
ent study precluded extensive cross-tabula¬ 
tion of several factors at once. Only one 
interfering factor could be held constant at 
a time. 


affiliation, and social participation. 18 

Further analysis of the relation¬ 
ship between level of living and social 
adjustment was made by preparing 
separate indices of certain compon¬ 
ents of each of these major variables 
and testing the relationship of each 
minor index to the major variable of 
which it was not a component. The 
components of level of living were 
designated “specific level-of-living 
factors” while the minor social ad¬ 
justment indices were called “aspects 
of living.” 

On every index of specific level-of- 
living factors the relative proportion 
of satisfied families increased with 
each successive step from lowest to 
highest level-of-living classes. Fur¬ 
thermore, the converse was true in 
the case of dissatisfied families. 
Table II summarizes these observa¬ 
tions. 

Differences in adjustment between 
the highest and the lowest level-of- 
living classes were greatest with the 
aspects of living called living condi¬ 
tions, community services, social- 
recreational life, and health; they 

“In chi-square tests P was smaller than 
.01 in every test. 
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TABLE II. PERCENT OF FAMILIES SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED WITH 
THEIR SITUATIONS* *• BY LEVEL-OF-LIVING CLASS. 


Specific level-of-living 

Percent satisfied •* 
Lowest Middle 

Highest 

Percent dissatisfied 
Lowest Middle 

••• 

Highest 

factor 

classf 

class t 

Class t 

classt 

Classf 

classf 

Total level of living 

41 

76 

84 

33 

8 

2 

Education 

41 

76 

83 

28 

10 

4 

Communication 

62 

72 

82 

26 

11 

3 

Economic security 

46 

72 

87 

28 

10 

2 

Housing 

Sanitation and safety 

46 

72 

90 

31 

8 

3 

49 

76 

78 

31 

9 

2 

Electrical conveniences 

47 

74 

82 

36 

7 

3 


* Total situation or all aspects of living 
*• Adjustment scores (total situation) of 4 and fi 
••• Adjustment scores (total situation) of 1 and 2 

t Lowest, middle, and highest level-of-living classes for each specific level-of-living factor include approxi¬ 
mately the same number of families as in the total level-of-living class (table I) 


were least with farm and farming, 
home and family, and neighborhood. 
Lower-class families were most satis¬ 
fied with neighborhood, social-recrea¬ 
tional life, and community services; 
least satisfied with living conditions 
and health. Middle-class families 
were satisfied in the largest propor¬ 
tions with community services, farm 
and farming and neighborhood; in 
smallest proportions with living con¬ 
ditions and home and family life. 
Upper-class families were most fre¬ 
quently satisfied with community 
services, social-recreational life, and 
living conditions; least often satisfied 


with home and family, farm and 
farming, and health (table III). 

Level of Living and Social Partici¬ 
pation. In general, people who took 
active part in social groups ranked 
high on the level-of-living scale, but 
there were a few poor families that 
participated frequently and many 
well-to-do families that did not par¬ 
ticipate at all (table IV). The high 
relationship between these variables 
remained when the following factors 
were held constant: age of head of 
family, primary occupation, secon¬ 
dary occupation, family composition, 
size of household, educational attain- 


TABLE III. PERCENT OF FAMILIES SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED WITH 
ASPECTS OF LIVING BY LEVEL-OF-LIVING CLASS. 


Aspect of living 

All aspects 

Living conditions 
Community services 
Social-recreation 
Health 

Farm and farming 
Home and family 
Neighborhood 


Percent satisfied * Percent dissatisfied ** 


Lowest 

Middle 

Highest 

Lowest 

Middle 

classf 

classf 

classf 

classf 

classf 

classf 

Highest 

41 

76 

84 

33 

8 

2 

38 

61 

90 

38 

8 

1 

67 

91 

99 

5 

1 

0 

69 

81 

93 

16 

8 

4 

68 

82 

76 

16 

6 

6 

68 

88 

79 

10 

5 

6 

64 

70 

76 

14 

7 

4 

76 

88 

84 

7 

5 

3 


* Adjustment scores of 4 and 8. 

*• Adjustment scores of 1 and t 
t Total level of living <sec Me Z). 
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TABLE IV. SOCIAL PARTICIPATION AND LEVEL OF LIVING 


Level-of-living elan 


Participation score 

Total 

Lowest 

Middle 

Highest 

Number of families 

293 

60 

162 

71 

Percent of families 

100 

100 

100 

100 

2-3 (nonparticipants) 

4-5 (occasional) 

29 

27 

66 

28 

24 

30 

10 

20 

6-7 (occasional) 

20 

3 

25 

21 

8-9 (active) 

10 

0 

12 

15 

10-13 (active) 

10 

3 

7 

21 

14 and over (active) 

4 

0 

2 

13 

Median score 

5.6 

3.4 

5.8 

7.9 


By chi-square test (8x8 table) P less than .01. 


ment, religious affiliation, and level of tion with their way of life were non¬ 
living. 10 participants in social organizations 

Specific level-of-living factors were while those persons who participated 
found to be related to social partici- most actively were usually satisfied 
pation in approximately the same (table VI). The relationship re¬ 
manner as was the major index of mained high when the following fac- 
level of living. In each case, the pro- tors were successively held constant: 
portion of those who were active par- age of head of family, primary occu- 
ticipants was several times greater in pation, secondary occupation, size of 
the upper level-of-living class than in household, family composition, urban 
the lower class (table V). experience, condition of articles in 

Social Participation and Social Ad- the home, religious affiliation, and 
justment. Participation in social or- level of living. 17 
ganizations was directly related to To each aspect of their living ac- 
social adjustment. The only persons tive participants were better adjusted 
who expressed complete dissatisfac- than were nonparticipants. Active 

“In all chi-square tests P was smaller 1T In all chi-square tests P was smaller 
than .01. than .03. 


TABLE V. PERCENT OF FAMILIES ACTIVE PARTICIPANTS AND NON¬ 
PARTICIPANTS IN ORGANIZED GROUPS BY LEVEL-OF-LIVING CLASS. 


Specific level-of-living 

Active participants * 
Lowest Middle 

Highest 

Lowest 

Monparticipants 

Middle 

•# 

Highest 

factor 

class! 

class! 

Class! 

class! 

Class! 

class! 

Total level of living 

3 

21 

49 

66 

24 

10 

Education 

5 

22 

46 

62 

26 

9 

Communication 

5 

26 

3? 

58 

27 

10 

Economic security 

5 

24 

41 

64 

26 

9 

Housing 

Sanitation and safety 

3 

24 

44 

66 

23 

11 

7 

22 

46 

65 

22 

14 

Electrical conveniences 

6 

26 

37 

58 

23 

19 


* Formal social participation scores of 8 or more. 

*• Formal social participation scores lower than 4. 

t Lowest, middle, and highest level-of-living classes for each specific level-of-living factor include approxi¬ 
mately the same number of families as in the total level-of-living class (table I). 
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TABLE VI. SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT AND SOCIAL PARTICIPATION. 


Adjustment eoore * 


Number of families 

Percent of families 

1 (entirely dissatisfied) 

2 (mostly dissatisfied) 

3 (equal) 

4 (mostly satisfied) 

6 (entirely satisfied) 

Median score 


Social participation clau 


Total 

Mon* 

participants 

Occasional 

participants 

Active 

particlpail 

292 

85 

136 

71 

100 

100 

100 

100 

3 

9 

0 

0 

9 

19 

7 

1 

18 

20 

19 

13 

46 

88 

60 

47 

26 

14 

24 

39 

4.0 

3.6 

4.0 

4.8 


By ohi«equare test (8x8 table) P leu than 01 
* Average of head and wife. 


participants and nonparticipants dif¬ 
fered most widely in adjustment to 
living conditions and to home and 
family; least with social-recreational 
life and neighborhood (table VII). 
Occasional participants resembled ac¬ 
tive participants in their adjustment 
scores much more closely than they 
resembled the nonparticipants. 

Conclusion* That level of living, so¬ 
cial participation, and social adjust¬ 
ment as defined in this article were 
highly interrelated among Ohio farm 
families has been shown. Further¬ 
more, each of the many specific items 
classified under the three variables 


were highly associated. No claim can 
be made that the same relationships 
exist among other populations, but 
the findings summarized above give 
strength to the hypothesis that the 
three types of behavior may be con¬ 
sidered components of a single con¬ 
cept, here defined as standard of 
living. 

This research should be regarded 
as suggestive and not conclusive. 
Both sampling and control of the 
variables can be improved. Social ad¬ 
justment can be more accurately 
measured by using standardized tests 
administered in better controlled situ- 


TABLE VII. PERCENT OF FAMILIES SATISFIED AND DISSATISFIED WITH 
ASPECTS OF LIVING BY SOCIAL PARTICIPATION. 


Aspeet of living 


All aspects 
Health 

Living conditions 
Home and family 
Farm and farming 
Social-recreation 
Neighborhood 
Community services 


Peroent satisfied * 



Occasional 

Active 

Nonpar* 

partici¬ 

partici¬ 

tleipants 

pants 

pants 

52 

74 

86 

64 

78 

83 

61 

65 

76 

68 

73 

82 

66 

85 

86 

. 76 

82 

86 

76 

86 

92 

78 

92 

96 


Percent dissatisfied •• 


Nonpar- 

Occasional 

partici¬ 

Active 

partici¬ 

tieipacts 

pants 

pants 

28 

7 

1 

13 
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ations. If subjective ratings are made 
in subsequent studies the cue state¬ 
ments can be more rigidly defined. 
The feasibility of augmenting the 
data through correspondence or re¬ 
visits is suggested in the tests of re¬ 
liability which were made. Social 
participation requires much more 
study, particularly in the field of in¬ 
formal participation. The substitu¬ 
tion of informal for formal participa¬ 
tion* should be studied more thorough¬ 
ly. Participation of children as well 
as adults should be considered. The 
level-of-living index is subject to 
errors of omission and of misplace¬ 
ment on a continuum of cultural 
value (i.e., in assigning weights in 
construction of the scale). More in¬ 
formation about expenditure patterns 
and budgetary choice-making should 
be included. Other methods of statis¬ 
tical weighting of composite indices 
might be worthwhile. 

There are other aspects of standard 
of living which should be studied. 
Roles played and statuses accorded 
one by his neighbors appear to be 
vitally important. A person's idea of 


his comparative status with his asso¬ 
ciates was found, by exploratory 
tests, to be related both to his adjust¬ 
ment and to his social participation. 
Many aspects of interaction and com¬ 
munication might also be tested. 

Finally, the study of standards of 
living is the study of the ways people 
live. Human activities which are the 
data for study may be variously clas¬ 
sified. The important point is that 
they be classified and defined so rigor¬ 
ously that thorough analysis is pos¬ 
sible. This inclusive definition is use¬ 
ful principally as a frame of refer¬ 
ence for subsequent research in spe¬ 
cific aspects of standard of living. 
Upon this broad—and loosely defined 
—concept can be built exacting, per¬ 
haps operational, definitions of par¬ 
ticular aspects of standard of living. 
This study has tested one hypothesis 
which, by virtue of the fact that it 
has not been disproved when sub¬ 
jected to tests, can be used with more 
confidence than formerly. 18 

“See R. A. Fisher, The Design of Experi¬ 
ments (London: Oliver and Boyd, 1935), 
pp. 13-29. 



A Comparative Analysis of the People on New Ground 
Farms, Plantations, and Old Family Farms In the 
Upper Mississippi Delta of Louisiana* 

By Homer L. Hittf 


Abstract 

The aim of this analysis, which is based on a sample of 660 schedules ob¬ 
tained in 1939, is to point out some of the similarities and differences between 
the recently settled new-ground families and their neighbors residing on planta¬ 
tions and on the long-cultivated family-size farms of the upper Mississippi 
delta of Louisiana. 

White farmers are in a decided majority on the cut-over new ground but in 
a minority on both the plantations and old family-size farms. The resultant 
increase of whites may exert a significant influence on local government. 

New-ground farms as compared with plantations attract young farmers in 
disproportionately large numbers. The families of these young farmers are 
relatively large and decidedly more often include husband, wife, and children, 
with or without others. 

The housing on the new ground as compared with that on plantations and 
the old family farms is most inadequate for both racial groups. The inferior 
material level of living of the white new-ground families is also suggested by 
their less frequent possession of certain material goods. 

El objetivo de este anilisis, el cual est& basado sobre una muestra de 660 
cldulas obtenidas en el 1939, es el sehalar algunas de las semejanzas y difer- 
encias que existen entre laB familias que recientemente se han establecido en 
terreno nuevo y bus vecinos que viven en plantaciones, y en fincas de tamano 
“familia”, que han sido cultivadas por largo tiempo en la parte septentrional 
de la delta del Mississippi en el estado de Luisiana. 

Los agricultures de color bianco constituyen la mayorfa en el terreno nuevo 
pero forman la minoria tanto en las plantaciones como en las fincas viejas de 
tamafio “familia”. El consiguiente aumento de blancos puede ejercer una 
marcada influencia sobre el gobiemo local. 

Las fincas en terreno nuevo, en comparacidn con las plantaciones, atraen 
agricultures jdvenes en grandes numeros, fuera de toda proporcidn. Las fam¬ 
ilias de estos jdvenes agricultures son relativamente grandes y con marcada 
frecuencia consisten del marido, la esposa, los hijos, y, en algunos casos, de 
otras personas. 

Las casas en el terreno nuevo en comparacidn con las que se hallan en las 
plantaciones y en las fincaB son inadecuadas para ambos grupos raciales. El 
nivel material de vida de las familias blancas en el terreno nuevo es inferior y 
se advierte atin mis en la escasa posesidn de dertos bienes materiales. 


A narrow strip of bottom land, 
somewhat wider at the middle than 
at either extreme, paralleling the Mis¬ 
sissippi River in the states of Louisi¬ 
ana, Arkansas, Mississippi, and Mis- 

* The primary data used in this paper 
were inddental to a cooperative study, not 
yet published, of the Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station and the Bureau of Ag¬ 
ricultural Economics, 
f Louisiana State University. 


souri, comprises the Mississippi delta 
area. Flat topography and fertile soil 
distinguish it geographically from 
the neighboring upland hill sections. 
Equally important in setting the delta 
apart are numerous cultural fea¬ 
tures, 1 many of which arise directly 
from the geographical base. These 
distinctive features, for the most 
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part, are a complex of social and eco¬ 
nomic characteristics bound up with 
the cotton plantation. 2 Among these 
differentiating characteristics associ¬ 
ated with the prevailing system of 
large scale agriculture are a high 
population mobility, a concentration 
of land ownership, a heavy propor¬ 
tion of croppers and day laborers, a 
low level of living, and a high per¬ 
centage of Negroes. 8 

The plantation has been and still 
remains the dominant agricultural 
unit of the area. Nevertheless, for 
years, and perhaps for decades, there 
has been a scattering of family-size 
farms interspersed among the plan¬ 
tations. 4 Many of these individual 
farms were once included within the 
limits of plantations. Sometimes this 
is suggested by their retention of a 
plantation name. Frequently a cluster 
of two or three of these farms bear 


“The distinctive cultural character of the 
Mississippi delta area is clearly indicated 
by Mangus’ statement: “Though a part of 
the Old South, this region is culturally 
unique among the thirty-two rural-farm 
regions of the United States.” Rural Reg¬ 
ions of the United States, Research Mono¬ 
graph (Washington, D. C.: Works Progress 
Administration, 1940), p. 22. 

“Although plantations are widely distrib¬ 
uted throughout the Southeast, their great¬ 
est concentration is within the Mississippi 
delta area. See T. J. Woofter, Jr., et al, 
Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Planta¬ 
tion, Research Monograph 5 (Washington, 
D. C.: Works Progress Administration, 
1936), p. 6. Also cf. T. Lynn Smith, The 
Population of Louisiana: Its Composition 
arid Changes, Louisiana Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station Bulletin No. 293 (Novem¬ 
ber, 1937), p. 8, and C. O. Brannen, Rela¬ 
tion of Land Tenure to Plantation Organiza¬ 
tion with Tenure Developments Since 1920 
(Fayetteville, Arkansas, 1928), p. 7. 

'See T. Lynn Smith’s discussion of the 
social effects of large-scale agriculture in 
The Sociology of Rural Life (New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1940), pp. 301 jf. 


a common plantation name—though 
that is their only claim of resembl¬ 
ance to the functioning plantation 
unit. It is possible that some of these 
long-cultivated individual farms were 
never parts of plantations. For years 
the delta has been an area of many 
large plantations and a few family- 
size farms. 

Recently, a second type of family- 
size farm has made its appearance in 
the delta as a result of the extensive 
opportunity for settlement offered by 
the opening and sale of cut-over 
land.® Movement to this new ground, 
getting under way for the most part 
since 1935, has assumed significant 
proportions. The magnitude and im¬ 
portance of this settlement is ex¬ 
pressed by the following excerpt from 
a government publication: 

A new “land rush," a move¬ 
ment of national significance, is 
underway in the poorly drained 
cut-over areas of the Mississippi 
Delta, in Louisiana, Mississippi, 
and Arkansas. New settlers are 
streaming in each year, and at¬ 
tempting to clear the land for 
agriculture. Since millions of 

‘In the 1920’s Brannen observed the pres¬ 
ence of small holdings among the planta¬ 
tions. Op. cit., p. 7. 

“Not all new land being brought under 
cultivation has been divided into family- 
size farm units. Some of the new land rep¬ 
resents the expansion of .existing planta¬ 
tions and some of it is being developed into 
new plantations. Thus far, these uses of the 
new land, however, have been relatively 
unimportant as compared with its use for 
independent family-size farms. Cf. Philip 
E. Jones, John E. Mason, and Joseph T. 
Elvove, “New Settlement in the Delta of 
the Lower Mississippi Valley,” The Journal 
of Land and Public Utility Economics, XVII 
(November, 1941), 467-468. 
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Acres of land are still waiting for 
settlement, it seems probable 
that continued migration and 
settlement can be expected . 6 

A recent estimate puts the number of 
families moving into the cut-over 
region of the entire Mississippi 
River delta at 20,000 and the number 
moving into the nine northeastern 
Louisiana delta parishes at 4,000. 7 
However, as a result of the 'oppor¬ 
tunities still available, this settlement 
promises to become an even more im¬ 
portant part of the general picture in 
the future. 

The researcher has seized upon the 
problems surrounding the settlement 
of the new ground with enthusiasm. 
Reflecting this is the abundant sup¬ 
ply of bulletins and articles dealing 
with subjects ranging from the socio¬ 
economic characteristics of the set¬ 
tlers to questions of farm manage¬ 
ment. 8 The interest of all of these 
studies is focused primarily on the 
new ground farmers. Only incidental 
reference is made to the other resi¬ 
dents of the area. In view of this, the 
precise aim of this paper is to show 
some of the similarities and differ¬ 
ences between the new ground fami¬ 
lies and their neighbors residing on 
plantations and on the long-cultivated 
family-size farms of that portion of 
the Mississippi delta included within 
Louisiana. 8 An attempt will be made 

•Interbureau Coordinating Committee, 
New Ground Settlement in the Mississippi 
Delta , United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture (Washington, D. C., January 15, 
1941), p. X. 

’Alvin L.« Bertrand and John E. Mason, 
"Motivating Forces in New Ground Settle¬ 
ment," Louieianm Rural Economist, IV 
(January, 1942), 8. 


where possible to point out the broad 
social and economic implications of 
some of the differentials observed. 

The findings of this study are based 
for the most part on 660 family 
schedules obtained in 1939 by a com¬ 
plete enumeration of the resident 
farm households of Ward 2, Tensas 
Parish. Slightly over three-fifths 
(410) of the enumerated households 
were Negro, the remainder white. 
Although the sample ward is pre¬ 
dominantly an area of large-scale ag¬ 
riculture, it also includes both a sub¬ 
stantial number of farms recently es¬ 
tablished on cut-over land, i.e., new 
ground farms, and a few "old” 
family-size farms. Over two-thirds 
(451) of the households resided on 
plantations, 10 over a fifth (148) on 
new ground units, and the balance 
(61) on family-size farms in the long- 
cultivated parts of the ward. 11 

•Examples are: Philip E. Jones, John E. 
Mason, and Joseph T. Elvove, New Settle¬ 
ment Problems in the Northeastern Louis¬ 
iana Delta, Louisiana Bulletin No. 335 
(February, 1942). New Settlement in the 
Mississippi Delta , U. S. Department of Ag¬ 
riculture, MisceUaneous Publication No. 442 
(Washington, D. C., June, 1941). Harold 
Hoffsommer, New Ground Farmers in the 
Mississippi River Delta , Bureau of Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (Washington, D. C„ April, 
1941). Horace G. Porter, “New Farms in 
the Mississippi Delta," The Louisiana Rural 
Economist (April, 1940). E. Heberle, “The 
Social Structure of New Ground Settlements 
in the Mississippi Delta," Social Forces 
(December, 1941). Troy Mullins and B. M. 
Gile. Economic and Physical Factors Af - 
fectma New Ground Farmers in Madison 
Parish , Louisiana, Louisiana Agricultural 
Experiment Station Circular No. 12 (July, 
1940). 

•The marked social and cultural homo¬ 
geneity prevailing throughout the entire 
delta probably render a majority of the 
findings and interpretations applicable to 
the area as a whole. 
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Race: The most obvious and per¬ 
haps the most significant difference 
between the families occupying the 
new ground farms and the other farm 
households of the area is in racial 
composition. White farmers are in a 
decided majority on the cut-over new 
ground but are in a minority on both 
the plantations and the long-culti¬ 
vated family-size farms. There were 
four white households for each Negro 
household among the new settlers in 
the sample ward. Other investiga¬ 
tions have indicated that essentially 
this same racial imbalance prevails 
throughout the new-ground section of 
the upper delta of Louisiana. 12 This 
ratio of whites to Negroes in the 
population on the cut-over new 
ground is, of course, in sharp contrast 
to that known to characterize the* 
farm residents of the delta generally 
where there is a three-way associa¬ 
tion between good land, plantations, 
and Negroes. 18 On the plantations 
surveyed, there were three Negro 
families for each white family. White 
families were relatively more numer- 


“In this study large continuous tracts of 
land under one management and operated as 
a unit with respect to the handling of labor 
and products were classified as plantations. 
Only rarely did they have less than four 
resident families and frequently they had 
more than fifteen to provide labor. 

u The few sample households residing on 
the old family-size farms as well as the 
relative unimportance of these households 
in the delta area generally relegate them to 
a position of secondary importance in this 
analysis. 

U C/. Hoffsommer, op. eit., p. 15; Philip E. 
Jones, John E. Mason, and Joseph T. Elvove, 
“New Settlement in The Delta and the 
Lower Mississippi Valley,” The Journal of 
Land and Public Utility Economies, XVII 
(November, 1041), 467. 

“T. Lynn Smith, op. cit., pp. 304-305. 


ous on the long-cultivated, old- 
ground, family-size farms than on the 
plantations, but nevertheless, were 
greatly outnumbered by Negro fami¬ 
lies, the ratio being one to two. The 
relative deficiency of Negro house¬ 
holds on the new ground farms has 
been attributed to various aspects of 
racial discrimination such as (1) the 
economic disadvantage of the Negro; 
(2) the preference of some land ven¬ 
dors for white purchasers; and (8) 
the greater demand for the Negro on 
plantations. 

One immediate result of this racial 
differential between the new settlers 
and the long-time residents of the 
area is an increase of the proportion 
of whites in the delta farm popula¬ 
tion. Although it is not contended 
that this differential is the only factor 
responsible, it is significant that the 
percentage of whites in the delta farm 
population increased significantly 
during the past decade. The Census 
returns show that in 1940, 49.6 per 
cent of the farm population of the 
eight northeastern Louisiana parishes 
were white, whereas the correspond¬ 
ing figure for 1930 was only 46.1 per 
cent. Moreover, if the new-ground 
settlement continues in the future as 
predicted with the same ratio of 
whites to Negroes among settlers, the 
relative proportion of whites will as¬ 
sume ever greater magnitude and im¬ 
portance. 

Institutional repercussions doubt¬ 
lessly have already been felt as a re¬ 
sult of the racial shift now in prog¬ 
ress. Educational, religious, and po¬ 
litical readjustments are inevitable. 
The direction taken by the political 
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changes is of special interest. The in¬ 
crease of potential voters outside the 
plantation structure has extreme po¬ 
litical importance for the delta. Here¬ 
tofore, suffrage among the farmers of 
the area, for the most part, has been 
restricted to the planter class and to 
a relatively small number of white 
croppers and laborers who were de¬ 
pendent upon the planter class. Con¬ 
sequently, a rapid increase of the 
white new-ground farmers may exer¬ 
cise a significant influence on local 
government. 

Migration History: Data pertain- 
inging to the origin, the time of move¬ 
ment, and the process of movement 
of migrants are of great social im¬ 
portance. Many such items concern¬ 
ing the new-ground settlers have been 
collected and analyzed but little effort 
has been made to obtain and study 
comparable information for other 
farm households of the delta. 14 

Analysis of state-of-birth data re¬ 
veals that approximately 60 per cent 
of the heads of the sample households 
were born in Louisiana and over 20 
per cent in Mississippi. Sharp differ¬ 
ences are apparent in this respect be¬ 
tween the heads of the white and 
Negro households; slightly over 
three-fourths of the Negroes as con¬ 
trasted with only one-third of the 
whites are natives of the state. Com¬ 
parison within each racial group of 
the heads of the households residing 
on plantations, new-ground farms, 
and long-cultivated old-ground farms 

u One study that attempts to relate the 
new-ground, movement to the general pat¬ 
tern of delta migration is, Homer L Hitt, 
“Migration Among Delta Farmers/’ Louis¬ 
iana Rural Economist, III (October, 1941). 


discloses only one or two significant 
differences. Among the whites, a 
larger number of the heads of the 
new-ground households were born in 
Mississippi than in Louisiana. This 
was the case for neither of the other 
two groups. The Negroes in all in¬ 
stances were, for the most part, born 
in the state. However, Louisiana-born 
Negroes were especially numerous 
among the heads of the households 
residing on the long-cultivated 
family-size farms, making up almost 
nine-tenths of the total as compared 
with only three-fourths of the groups 
on plantations and new-ground 
farms. 

Little is known concerning the pre¬ 
cise nature of the population ex¬ 
change between the Mississippi River 
delta and the surrounding upland hill 
area. It is certain, however, that the 
delta area, because of its flat surface, 
fertile soils, large plantations, and 
high proportion of Negroes, presents 
a social and economic situation quite 
distinct from that of the neighboring 
upland hill territory. Consequently, a 
move from the poorer upland farming 
section to the richer delta necessitates 
a major readjustment on the part of 
the migrant as compared with a resi¬ 
dential shift within the delta itself. 
Furthermore, the findings of recent 
studies regarding the origin of new- 
ground farmers indicate that hill 
areas have made substantial contribu¬ 
tions to that segment of the delta 
population. Have plantations likewise 
drawn recruits from the hills? This 
raises the question as to whether hill 
areas, with high human fertility and 
low economic opportunity, tend to 
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serve as sources of migrants to the from figure 1 that the large majority 
less over-populated and perhaps more of these birthplaces outside the delta 
opportune flatlands. are in the adjacent upland hill terri- 

The greater part of the heads of tory of Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
the 660 sample households were born Arkansas. Whites decidedly more of- 
in the delta, but 41 per cent reported ten than Negroes reported non-delta 
birthplaces elsewhere. It is evident birthplaces, over three-fourths of the 



Figure 1. Places of Birth of the Heads of the Households Residing on Plantations and 
Family-Size Farms in the Sample Minor Civil Division. 
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former as compared with less than 
one-fourth of the latter having done 
so. The Negro farmer of the delta, 
then, is native to the area, whereas 
the white, on the whole, is originally 
from other areas, primarily the 
neighboring upland hill sections. This 
generalization applies, though with 
variations in degree, to the heads of 
the households residing on new- 
ground farms, plantations, and old 
family-size farms. Among whites, 
over 70 per cent of each of these 
groups reported births outside the 
delta. However, the heads of the 
white new-ground families were most 
frequently of non-delta origin, 82 per 
cent being so classified. Less than 
one-fourth of the Negroes of each of 
the three groups had been born out¬ 
side the delta, but this was the case 
for only 10 per cent of those residing 
on the old family-size farms, making 
it the most native group of all. 

The area-of-birth data show that 
the upland hill sections have provided 
the delta with the majority of its 
white farmers residing both on the 
new-ground farms and on the planta¬ 
tions. Moreover, it is evident from 
the place of residence of the heads of 
the white households in 1929, that the 
movement to the delta has been under 
way for many years. In 1929, 55 per 
cent were already residents of the 
delta. Curiously, at this time, rela¬ 
tively more of the present dwellers 
on the plantations than of those on 
the new ground were outside the 
delta. This difference, however, is not 
significant. 

The hifeh rate of farm-to-farm mo¬ 
bility and the preponderance of short 


moves is demonstrated by the small 
per cent of the heads of white house¬ 
holds moving directly to present 
farms from non-delta residences. Of 
the 550 households occupying their 
present farms in the 10 years preced¬ 
ing 1939, only 13 per cent moved di¬ 
rectly from outside the delta. This 
was the case, notwithstanding that 
well over half of them lived outside 
the delta in 1929, and that 84 per cent 
were born outside the delta. Further¬ 
more, new-ground farms have served 
as the destination for this transfer 
from non-delta territory no more fre¬ 
quently than have plantations. Con¬ 
sequently, the white farmers, now on 
new-ground farms, progressed by 
stages toward these farms. Most of 
them lived in the immediate prox¬ 
imity some time before settling on 
their present farms. The plantation 
ordinarily was used as a stepping 
stone to the new-ground farm as well 
as to another plantation. 15 

Age Composition: The age distri¬ 
bution of the delta population, with a 
relative deficiency of the very young 
and the aged, somewhat resembles 
that of urban districts. T. Lynn Smith 
has suggested that this similarity 
may be associated with the agricul¬ 
tural organization of the area, i.e., 
“the factory system of agricultural 
organization may select a population 

“It seems likely that replacements were 
not made on plantations for all of the mi¬ 
grants lost to the new ground and other 
areas. This has resulted in significant 
spatial redistributions of the farm popula¬ 
tion in some parishes that have been ob¬ 
scured by small net changes in total num¬ 
bers. Cf. Homer L. Hitt and T. Lynn Smith, 
“Population Redistribution in Louisiana," 
Social Forces , XX (May, 1942), 437-444. 
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of persons in the productive ages of 
life.” 1 ® In a similar manner, the na¬ 
ture of farming on the new ground 
may tend to attract more persons of 
specific ages, and thus bring into 
being an age distribution quite dis¬ 
tinct from that of the population on 
plantations. 

The persons residing on the new- 
ground farms, irrespective of race, 
are considerably younger than the 
person on plantations. Among the 
whites, 39 per cent of the population 
on the new ground but only 36 per 
cent of that on plantations was under 
16 years of age. The corresponding 
percentages for the Negroes, 27.7 and 
34.8, respectively, disclose a more 
significant differential. The reverse 
was the case for aged persons; they 
were relatively less numerous in the 
new-ground than in the plantation' 
population. Persons 55 and over com¬ 
prised 11 per cent of the white plan¬ 
tation population and 8.7 per cent of 
the new-ground population; for 
Negroes the corresponding propor¬ 
tions were 14.5 and 11.6 per cent. The 
relative youthfulness of the new- 
ground population is likewise demon¬ 
strated by a comparison of the age of 
the heads of households. The median 
age of the head of the white new- 
ground family was 41.2 years, of the 
white plantation family, 43 years. 
For the corresponding Negroes, the 
ages were 41 and 42.9, respectively. 

The high proportion of oldsters in 
the Negro population residing on the 
old family-size farms set it off from 

u Ths Population of Louisiana: Its Com¬ 
position and Changes, Louisiana AESB 293 
(November, 1987), p. 41. 


all other groups. Over one-fourth 
were 55 years of age or older and 
only 21.8 per cent under 15 years of 
age. The median age of the heads of 
these Negro households was 56.4 
years. 

It appears, then, that young farm¬ 
ers have been drawn to the new- 
ground farms in disproportionately 
large numbers. These farmers have 
brought along numerous young chil¬ 
dren but few old folks. The difficulties 
and hardships confronting these 
families who are trying to carve 
farms out of the poorly drained cut¬ 
over probably in a measure dictated 
the need for youth and strength 
rather than for age and experience. 
Also, the youthfulness of new-ground 
families as compared with the plan¬ 
tation families may be partially re¬ 
lated to the fact that the former are 
migrants, if not so much for distance 
traveled, perhaps at least for the total 
readjustment necessitated by the new 
way of life on the cut-over. 

Size and Make-Up of Family: The 
average farm family of the delta area 
is smaller than that of any other re¬ 
gion except the far west. 17 This, as 
well as the relative absence of chil¬ 
dren, already mentioned, is largely 
the result of the lower fertility of the 
residents of the area, most of whom 
live on the plantations. Since an in¬ 
creasing number of farm people are 
now f living outside the plantation 
structure, it is significant to know 
whether they deviate from the gen¬ 
eral pattern in family size. 

Irrespective of race, families living 

"Mangus, op. eit., p. 22. 
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on new-ground farms are larger than 
those on plantations. Among whites, 
the average size of the former was 
4.7 persons and the latter 4.1 persons. 
The corresponding sizes of the Negro 
families were 3.5 and 3.2 persons, re¬ 
spectively. This size differential is in 
keeping with the age data which re¬ 
vealed that the new-ground families 
included relatively more children and 
had younger heads. The families re¬ 
siding on the old family-size farms 
were of approximately the same size 
as those on the new ground and 
were, therefore, also considerably 
larger than the plantation families. 

The racial difference in family size 
is also significant; the whites uni¬ 
formly have the larger families. The 
average white family included 4.4 
persons whereas the Negro family in¬ 
cluded only 3.3 persons. Approxi¬ 
mately this same size differential 
characterized white and Negro fam¬ 
ilies whether residing on plantations, 
new-ground farms, or the old family- 
size farms. 

The new-ground family likewise 
differs markedly from the plantation 
family in make-up, decidedly more 
often being the type labeled “normal” 
by society. Family clusters made up 
of husband, wife, and children with 
or without others accounted for 85 
per cent of the white new-ground 
households but for only 67 per cent 
of the white plantation households. 
Although this make-up was less pre¬ 
valent among the Negroes, the same 
difference in its importance was ap¬ 
parent between the new-ground and 
plantation families. Specifically, this 
make-up characterized 60 per cent of 


the former and 35 per cent of the 
latter. Correspondingly, families com¬ 
posed of a single person or of husband 
and wife were relatively more nu¬ 
merous among both races on planta¬ 
tions than on new-ground farms. The 
evidence is clear that single persons 
and couples infrequently brave the 
trials of the new ground; relatively 
more important on the new-ground 
farms are larger families, made up of 
husband, wife, and children with or 
without others. 

The make-up of the families on the 
old family-size farms did not differ 
widely and uniformly from that of 
the other two groups of families. 
Among Negroes there is one out¬ 
standing departure: irregular family 
groups are relatively numerous. The 
most important of these irregular 
combinations are made up of wife and 
children only, frequently called 
“mother families,” and wife and 
children and others. All together 47.5 
per cent of the Negro families living 
on the old family-size farms were of 
the irregular variety. 

The marked difference between the 
races in family composition is worthy 
of mention. Groupings including hus¬ 
band, wife, and children with or with¬ 
out others (generally considered 
normal) comprised 77 per cent of the 
white families but only 35 per cent of 
the Negro families. On the other 
hand, single persons, and man and 
wife, and all irregular combinations, 
were proportionately many times 
more numerous among the Negroes. 
These data reflect the relatively un¬ 
developed state of the family mores 
of Negroes or the wide divergence of 
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these mores from those held by the 
whites. 18 

Levels of Living: The farm popu¬ 
lation of the entire Mississippi delta 
area, as a group, lives at an extremely 
low material level. 19 Mangus found 
that in this area, “The rural-farm 
plane of living is lower than in any 
other major region.” 20 Since the level 
of living of the great majority of the 
farmers is depressed and channelized 
at the base of the socio-economic 
pyramid, differentials between the 
new-ground families and their neigh¬ 
bors on plantations and on old family 
farms are certain to be small and dif¬ 
ficult of perception. 

Housing, along with food and 
clothing, is generally accepted as a 
basic element of healthful living. Per¬ 
haps the most important deficiency of 
rural housing is lack of space. There¬ 
fore, it seems logical to suppose that 
ordinarily the number of rooms in a 
dwelling is indicative of the level of 
living of the occupant. 

The evidence makes it appear that 
the families residing on new-ground 
farms are at the greatest relative dis¬ 
advantage with respect to housing. 
The average new-ground house occu¬ 
pied by whites included 2.9 rooms 
whereas the plantation house in¬ 
cluded 3.9 rooms, and the house on 

“C/. T. Lynn Smith, The Sociology of 
Rural Life, p. 86. 

“Carl C. Taylor, Helen W. Wheeler, and 
P. L. Kirkpatrick, Disadvantaged Claeses 
in American Agriculture, Social Research 
Report No. 8 (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, April, 1938); 
ana Max R. White, Douglas Ensminger, and 
Cecil L. Gregory, Rich Land—Poor People, 
Research Report 1, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture (January, 1938). 

*A. R. Mangus, op. cit ., p. 22. 


the old family farm, 3.7 rooms. The 
corresponding houses occupied by 
Negroes included 2.6, 2.8, and 3.4 
rooms, respectively. However, since 
the new-ground families are signif¬ 
icantly larger, the above comparison 
does not reveal the full extent of the 
relative crowding experienced by 
these households. 

Analysis of the number of rooms 
per person reveals that the crowding 
of the new-ground families is even 
more pronounced. Among whites, the 
new-ground population had .61 rooms 
per person as compared with .95 
rooms per person of the plantation 
population and .80 rooms per person 
of the population on old family farms. 
The corresponding room-person rat¬ 
ios for the Negro groups were .74, 
.87, and .95. These data make it clear 
that, from the standpoint of space, 
the housing on the new ground is 
most inadequate for both races. It is, 
however, interesting to note that of 
all race and farm groups in the 
sample, not one has adequate housing 
on the basis of the generally accepted 
minimum standard of one room to a 
person. 

Although the houses occupied by 
the whites are somewhat larger, the 
Negroes have more space per person. 
The Negro person, on the average, 
had .86 rooms as compared with the 
.77 rooms of the white person. This 
greater space per “person among 
Negroes, of course, reflects their sig¬ 
nificantly smaller families. 

The inferior material level of liv¬ 
ing of the white new-ground families 
is also suggested by their less fre¬ 
quent possession of certain material 
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goods. Such items as the automobile, 
radio, ice box, sewing machine, and 
daily paper were included in the 
household equipment of the new- 
ground families significantly less 
often than in that of the other two 
groups of families. Among the few 
Negro families on new-ground farms 
this clear-cut inferiority was not evi¬ 
dent. With regard to every item, how¬ 
ever, the Negroes were at a great dis¬ 
advantage when compared with the 
whites. 

Summary 

1. Three distinct farming groups 
are now in the Mississippi delta. The 
aim of this paper was to show some 
of the similarities and differences be¬ 
tween the new-ground families and 
their neighbors residing on planta¬ 
tions and on the long-cultivated fam¬ 
ily-size farms of that portion of the 
delta included within Louisiana. 

2. White farmers are in a decided 
majority on the cut-over new ground 
but in a minority on both the planta¬ 
tions and old famiy-size farms. One 
immediate result of this racial differ¬ 
ential is an increase in the propor¬ 
tion of whites in the delta farm popu¬ 
lation. This increase of whites may 
exert a significant influence on local 
government. 

3. The Negro farmer of the delta is 


native to the area whereas the white, 
on the whole, is originally from other 
areas, primarily the neighboring up¬ 
land hill sections. This generalization 
applies, though with variations in de¬ 
gree, to the heads of the households 
residing on new-ground farms, plan¬ 
tations, and old family-size farms. 

4. The white farmers progress by 
stages toward both plantations and 
new-ground farms. Most of the 
sample cases lived in the immediate 
locality some time before moving to 
their present places of residence. 

5. New-ground farms as compared 
with plantations attract young farm¬ 
ers in disproportionately large num¬ 
bers. These farmers bring along 
numerous young children but few old 
folks. 

6. Single persons and couples in¬ 
frequently brave the trials of the new 
ground; relatively more important on 
the new-ground farms are larger 
families, made up of husband, wife, 
and children with or without others. 

7. The housing on the new-ground 
as compared with that on plantations 
and the old family farms is the more 
inadequate for both racial groups. 

8. The inferior material level of 
living of the white new-ground fam¬ 
ilies is also suggested by their less 
frequent possession of certain mate¬ 
rial goods. 



The Community Church As A Sociological Form 
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Abstract 

The non-denominational community church arises as a sociological form in 
new areas of population concentration, in areas of insufficient population to 
support a denominational church, or where negligence of denominational 
churches occur. Dominant personalities may be a chief stimulating factor. The 
initiative in organization usually arises in the local situation. The pattern of 
organization, though not uniform, is of the congregational type. The religious 
program of such a church is practically identical with those of denominational 
churches. Practically all lack missionary education and stimulus. For leader¬ 
ship these churches are dependent upon denominational sources. Membership 
is also denominational in origin. The community viewpoint is characteristic of 
some of these churches but the majority do not possess it. As denominational 
churches develop interdenominational cooperation through federated churches, 
exchange of church fields, and larger parishes, this type of church may cease 
to arise as a distinct form. 

La iglesia no-sectaria de la comunidad surge como una forma socioldgica en 
nuevas regiones de concentration de poblacion, en extensiones donde no hay 
suficiente poblacidn para mantener una iglesia sectaria, o en donde existe la 
negligencia por las lglesias sectaries. Las personalidades dominantes pueden 
ser un factor principal de estjmulo. La iniciativa en la organization por lo 
general surge en la situation local. El modelo de organizacidn aunque no es 
uniforme, es del tipo caracteristico-»de una congregation. El programa re- 
ligioso de esta clase de iglesia es casi idOntico al de las iglesias sectaries. 
Vlrtualmente casi todas carecen de la education y del estlmulo misionario. Para 
su direction estas iglesias dependen de fuentes sectaries. El conjunto de 
miembros es tambiOn de oripen sectario. El punto de vista de la comunidad 
es tipico de algunas de estas lglesias, pero la mayor parte de ellas no lo poseen. 
A medida que las iglesias sectarias desarrollen la cooperation inter-sectaria 
por medio de las iglesias confederadas y del canje de los campos de acciOn de 
las iglesias, y se formen parroquias mas grandes, este tipo de iglesia puede 
dejar de surgir como una forma propiamente distinta. 


Sociology is the science which de¬ 
scribes the forms and functions of the 
human relationship structures of 
which a society is composed. There 
are four major types of human re¬ 
lationship structures or what has 
been called “hurelures” (hu-rel'- 
ures), groups, ecological entities, col¬ 
lectives, and institutions. 1 An institu- 

*W. A. Anderson is Professor of Rural 
Sociology and Ralph Williamson is Field 
Secretary of the Rural Institute at Cornell 
University. 

l W. A. Anderson, “A Note on the Phe¬ 
nomena of Sociology", American Sociolog¬ 
ical Review, VI (Dec., 1941), 882-884. 


tion is a mechanism that conserves 
some form of interhuman behavior 
sanctioned in the mores and main¬ 
tains it through the operation of def¬ 
initely patterned interhuman struc¬ 
tures. The church is one of these im¬ 
portant mechanisms, for it conserves, 
through a teaching program, the 
sanctioned moral and religious con¬ 
ceptions. 

Religion in western society is ex¬ 
pressed in Christianity. Over the 
years, different interpretations have 
developed and these have given rise 
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to the denominations. They are the 
chief institutional mediums there¬ 
fore through which Christianity ex¬ 
presses itself. The Community 
Church is a form of institutionalized 
religious cooperation in local com¬ 
munities that emphasizes the basic 
tenets of Christianity while remain¬ 
ing independent of any denomination. 
In other words, it is a non-denomina- 
tional Christian Church that ap¬ 
proaches its task from the community 
point of view. 2 The fundamental 
problem of this paper is to ask under 
what circumstances this sociological 
form arises, what is its pattern of 
organization and program of activ¬ 
ity, how it differs from the denom¬ 
inational church and what distinctive 
roles it plays in our religious life. 

Origins 

Community churches originate in 
areas where one or more of several 
general conditions prevail. 8 

Where there is a new area of popu¬ 
lation concentration as in suburban 
developments , there is fertile ground 
for the beginning of the community 
type of church . 

Of the eleven community churches 
intensively studied, five are suburban 

a In some states, especially in the west, a 
single denomination is given a field by 
agreement between them with the under¬ 
standing that the surviving denominational 
church will be “a community church”, that 
is serve the whole community. This has 
brought into existence some denominational 
churches that are designated as community 
churches. 

•The generalizations presented in this 
paper are based on detailed case studies 
made by the junior author of eleven of the 
32 Commurdty Churches known to exist in 
New York and presented as a Master’s 
Thesis to the Department of Rural Soci¬ 
ology, Cornell University in June, 1939. 


to Buffalo. In each case, either a new 
community church or an old denom¬ 
inational church, became a com¬ 
munity church because of the rapid 
increase in denominationally diverse 
residents. Of the 32 community 
churches know to exist in New York 
State, a big majority are concen¬ 
trated in the suburban areas of New 
York City and Buffalo. 

In such suburban sections, the resi¬ 
dents represent a heterogeneity of de¬ 
nominational affiliations. Usually 
there are not enough persons of a 
single denomination to support a 
given denominational church. Some 
church is desired, practically always 
by the residents and sometimes by the 
real estate developers. A single 
church will serve the need. The com¬ 
munity type with no specific denom¬ 
inational ties integrates the variant 
population. These suburban com¬ 
munity churches give the greatest 
strength to the community church 
movement. 

In certain rural areas near a city, a 
denominational rural church may 
already exist. When there is a rapid 
influx of new residents, especially if 
they are of a higher economic class 
than the old residents, a community 
church may supplant the denomina¬ 
tional one especially if the denomina¬ 
tional organization is weak. Thus, in 
one of the case studies, a new upper 
class population settled in a suburban 
area about a farmers' church. The 
more-well-to-do persons affected the 
severance of the denominational 
church and introduced the community 
type, getting generous support for it 
from several wealthy newcomers. In 
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a second instance, a Sunday School 
leader from the city was effective in 
building up a suburban community 
Sunday School and when it was sur¬ 
rounded by a sufficient number of 
suburban settlers, it developed into a 
community church. 

Where an area never attains suf¬ 
ficient population or loses consider¬ 
able population , a community church 
may develop. 

In two of our eleven situations, 
there are not enough people to sup¬ 
port denominational efforts, even 
though the original churches were 
established as early as 1886 and 1896. 
At various times efforts at expansion 
were made, but the churches re¬ 
mained of the community type. If the 
population remains small, pressure to 
bring the church into a denomination 
is not great. If population grows, 
then denominational pressures are 
exerted, as illustrated in one com¬ 
munity near Buffalo. In several of the 
communities, population declined. 
After some considerable struggle to 
hold on denominationally, the com¬ 
munity church idea was accepted. In 
fact the population factor is a basic 
element in the origin of most of these 
churches, for it is present either in 
terms of rapid increase or decrease 
or in insufficient size, in almost every 
place where such a church arises. 

Denominational negligence is often 
associated with the rise of the com¬ 
munity church . 

In several of these churches 
studied, there is clear evidence that 
this factor is important. In one com¬ 
munity the denominational church 
furnished only poorly-prepared min¬ 


isters for a number of years. In an¬ 
other the churches did little with 
youth and the people “could not see 
any sense in several denominational 
programs in a small community” 
when, “if they united, they could hire 
a young people's worker”. 

A community church may arise 
through the initiative of a dominant 
personality , either minister or lay¬ 
man. 

In one of the church situations 
where negligence by a denomination 
had gone on for some time, a Friend's 
minister crystallized the sentiment 
for change. He then lead the church 
through the development of a com¬ 
munity social and educational pro¬ 
gram around a community building. 
He then worked out a community 
v church program and it still continues 
in operation. In a suburban com¬ 
munity a forceful lay leader, both in 
terms of personality and of finance, 
refused to support a new church pro¬ 
ject on any other basis than that it 
operate as a non-denominational 
community institution but did sup¬ 
port it generously with money and 
leadership on that basis, thus in¬ 
fluencing its origin and development. 
A pastor who had been through the 
formation of the United Church in 
Canada helped one church group to 
arrive at the community idea, while a 
dissatisfied denominational preacher 
convinced another group to adopt a 
similar church form. In two in¬ 
stances, individuals interested in the 
real estate development of suburban 
areas took the initiative. They wanted 
the development to include a church 
of wide appeal so promoted this type 
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of organization, providing a building 
and support for the beginning of the 
program. 

It should be stressed that a com¬ 
munity church comes into existence 
around a nucleus of church members , 
who either , through movement to a 
new area or the disintegration of 
their local denominational churchy 
stand to lose their associations with 
any church . 

No instances were found, in the 
eleven cases intensively studied, 
where a community church was pro¬ 
moted to serve a constituency that 
was not already a part of the church 
or where non-church members had 
promoted the development of the or¬ 
ganization. In other words, the com¬ 
munity church is a device for pulling 
together people already committed to 
the religious program but who for 
the moment, find themselves facing 
the loss of such a connection. 

A further factor of importance in 
the origin of the community church 
is that the initiative to organize al¬ 
most always arises in the local sit¬ 
uation. In only one instance did an in¬ 
dividual, a group of individuals, or 
an agency come into the community 
from without and promote the com¬ 
munity church. In new areas, the 
community church form may be 
“born with the community” but by 
persons of the community, while in 
older areas it is practically always 
some person or group of the com¬ 
munity who foster the idea. When 
the idea (s born and its development 
is underway, persons from without 
may be asked to come in and aid, but 


its origin is almost certain to be with 
the people of the community. 

In two communities where initial 
steps had been taken locally to de¬ 
velop such a church, and representa¬ 
tives of the community church move¬ 
ment were called in to assist, failure 
to unify resulted, and both communi¬ 
ties suffered an increase in inter¬ 
church conflict. Though these in¬ 
stances are only suggestive, it ap¬ 
pears that if a community church is 
to be accomplished, outside aid must 
be used at a minmum. 4 It must be of 
the local people, for the local people 
and by the local people. 

Pattern of Organization 

There is no uniform pattern of or¬ 
ganization in community churches. 
They vary from very simple to very 
complex organizational types. In two 
of the churches studied, the only 
formal organization is a board of 
trustees and decisions about the pro¬ 
gram and activities are made in¬ 
formally or in called meetings of the 
whole congregation. 

Most of the community churches, 
however, have two general church 
boards, trustees and directors, or 
trustees and church council. Respon¬ 
sibilities of trustees vary from the 
care of property to that of raising 
the annual budget, while the directors 
or council usually plan and supervise 
the program of activities. 

The annual meeting of the con - 

denominational leaders have initiated, at 
the suggestion of the government, non-de- 
nominational community churches at some 
of the new government settlement projects. 
The withdrawal of churches from a field to 
leave only one denominational church to 
serve the whole community church has been 
stimulated by denominational leaders. 
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gregation to review and plan the 
work of the church and elect its of - 
ficials is a characteristic of the com¬ 
munity church . This gives democratic 
control and does place responsibility 
upon the whole congregation. This is 
a part of the pattern of organization 
in denominations with a congrega¬ 
tional policy, and community 
churches have taken it over. 

Several factors influence the type 
of organization usually followed in a 
given instance. The denominational 
patterns chiefly represented in the 
constituency give a basis for the sug¬ 
gestion of form. In some cases the 
pattern is developed to definitely 
avoid a form of organization against 
which prejudices have been created 
so that an opposite results. 

The size of the congregation and 
the variety of program also influences 
this pattern. In several of the larger 
churches, complex organization is 
necessary to carry out a broad series 
of activities and this is especially true 
where there is a community house 
program. 

Programs of Action 

The religious programs of these 
churches are practically identical 
with those of denominational 
churches. There is the usual Sunday 
School, graded as to lessons if it is 
large enough; the morning worship 
service, organized around the ser¬ 
mon ; an evening young people’s 
meeting patterned after the Epworth 
League or the Christian Endeavor, 
and in one instance, a general eve¬ 
ning worship service. Ten out of 
eleven churches have no general Sun¬ 
day evening worship while only two 


have a midweek worship meeting. A 
common complaint in these churches 
themselves is that they lack the spir¬ 
itual emphasis. Some explain this by 
saying that to appeal to the whole 
community some compromise has to 
be made. 

Everyone of these churches 
has a general women’s organization, 
usually called the Ladies Aid, but 
now and then given another name. In 
most cases this work is primarily to 
aid the church in meeting its financial 
obligations, but in two cases it in¬ 
cludes a Home Bureau unit while in 
another it emphasizes social welfare 
activities. The program for youth, ex¬ 
cept where there is a community 
house, is almost completely limited to 
a Sunday night social and religious 
meeting. Only a few of these churches 
have an adult education program, 
either in the Sunday School in the 
form of adult classes, or in the form 
of evening or afternoon study groups. 
Seven out of the eleven churches fol¬ 
low the usual program pattern of the 
denominations and none of the eleven 
introduces or develops any different 
ideas in religious education. 

Three of the churches have com¬ 
munity houses and one has a general 
community program, though it does 
not possess a community building. In 
these instances, the church carries on 
a week day program, which includes 
such things as basketball and other 
recreational activities, scouting units, 
dramatics, bowling, motion pictures, 
monthly community suppers, and 
community library. In these four 
places, the community church became 
the center of community activity. 
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In the community church, mission¬ 
ary education is limited. The outlook 
is the local situation. One of the 
strongest of the eleven churches con¬ 
tributes one thousand dollars to 
foreign and home mission activities. 
This sum is more than the combined 
contribution of the other ten. What 
attempt there is to think in terms of 
others beyond the local community is 
scattered and disorganized. It may be 
that this is the fundamental weak¬ 
ness of the community church as a 
religious institution. Apparently the 
church must relate itself in service to 
a larger whole if it is to have dy¬ 
namic. The strictly “local com¬ 
munity” point of view in religious 
work seems to be limiting and ac¬ 
counts in part for the general lack of 
religious vitality evidenced. The lack 
of a program of missions is tied up 
with the fact that these community 
churches are not intimately related to 
any larger overhead program and so 
participate in few generalized church 
activities. There is not, therefore, the 
stimulus that comes from working 
with similar units in larger endeavors 
nor are there the suggestions for pro¬ 
gram development that denomina¬ 
tional bodies continually foster. 

Professional Leadership 
Since the community church is not 
tied up to a general church program 
but depends upon local stimulus and 
initiative and must appeal usually to 
a heterogeneous population, the type 
and ability of its leadership is most 
important. Community churches seem 
to succeed only where there is strong, 
well adapted pastoral direction. Com¬ 
munity churches do not have any di¬ 


rect source from which to draw such 
leadership. In fact they depend upon 
the denominations for their leaders. 
All of the ten pastors in the eleven 
churches studied came out of a de¬ 
nominational background; three are 
Baptists, two Methodists, two Pres¬ 
byterians, two Disciples and one 
Evangelical. One church has no pas¬ 
tor. Two are still serving other de¬ 
nominational churches on a part time 
basis as their chief work, while two 
are students in a denominational sem¬ 
inary. Six are serving their com¬ 
munity church full time. Of these, 
four are community church men in 
the sense that they are devoting their 
leadership to the promotion of this 
form of organization because they 
believe in it as the best church type, 
while two are denominational men 
who accepted the pastorate after re¬ 
tirement or in connection with other 
work. 

Of the ten pastors, five are college 
and theological seminary graduates, 
the other five are graduates from col¬ 
lege and now are in a seminary, one 
is a college graduate, while two have 
less than college training. This train¬ 
ing is probably greater on the t aver- 
age than that found in denomina¬ 
tional churches of comparable size, 
but in several instances, the men in¬ 
volved have come to the community 
church after having served denomina¬ 
tional institutions for most of their 
ministry. 

Not only is there the problem of 
finding leadership for the community 
church, there is also the problem of 
keeping it. Where the pastors have 
served for some years, these churches 
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have strong programs. One church 
has had the same leader for over 20 
years and the church reflects this con¬ 
tinued service. Three others have re¬ 
tained the same pastor for nine or 
more years and each one has a con¬ 
structive program. This type of 
church, because it is in a sense an 
isolated unit, becomes a reflection of 
its minister. Six of these churches 
have ministers whose period of ser¬ 
vice is less than two years in length 
and several of them have suffered 
frequent changes after short periods 
of leadership. In these churches the 
programs are limited. The lack of a 
source of leadership often compels the 
acceptance of men who are misfits in 
a denomination or ill-adapted for this 
work. 

Membership in the Community 
Church 

It has already been pointed out that 
the membership of community 
churches is largely composed of per¬ 
sons who are or have been members 
in denominational institutions. Per¬ 
haps it would be more accurate to say 
that the constituency is from denom¬ 
inational organizations, for some of 
the community churches have no 
membership list nor do they wish to 
emphasize the idea of membership. 
The view point is that the whole com¬ 
munity is the church and anyone who 
attends is a member. In five of the 
eleven churches studied where such is 
the case, no list of members is avail¬ 
able. These churches do not use a 
creed nor do they require any vows of 
persons who wish to attend, partici¬ 
pate and consider themselves mem¬ 


bers. There is a degree of indefinite¬ 
ness in these situations with regard 
to responsibility and obligation. 

Six of the churches do have a def¬ 
inite membership. In most of these, 
members join the church. There may 
be a church creed and membership 
vows. The vows are usually of a gen¬ 
eral sort so as to appeal to the var¬ 
ious denominational backgrounds and 
to emphasize the unity of Christ¬ 
ianity. 

In order to accept persons as mem¬ 
bers who still desire to retain a de¬ 
nominational relationship some com¬ 
munity churches have associate mem¬ 
bers. Thus the individual remains a 
member of his original church while 
having the full privileges of member¬ 
ship in the community church. 

Relations to the Local Community 

The distinctive idea out of which 
the community church has arisen is 
that the church should serve the 
whole community and eliminate the 
overlapping that denominationalism 
implies. The idea is one of inclusive¬ 
ness, meeting the religious and social 
needs of all the people of the area 
served. This viewpoint does char¬ 
acterize four out of the eleven 
churches studied. Four of them sim¬ 
ply make this a community-wide ap¬ 
peal, inviting everyone in the area to 
participate in a general church in 
contrast to a denominational one. 
Three do not have even this outlook, 
having come into being because of 
forced church consolidation. In sev¬ 
eral of the churches that approve the 
viewpoint, however, it is not prac¬ 
ticed due to local community conflicts, 
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particularly of the inter-church va¬ 
riety. 

The functioning of the community 
viewpont is a constructive attitude 
toward the local community organi¬ 
zations. This includes, as an official 
part of the church program, the pro¬ 
motion of general social organizations 
and furnishing them with leadership 
and meeting places. Thus Home Bu¬ 
reau, 4-H Clubs, Boy Scouts, Men's 
Clubs are parts of the church. This is 
especially effective in the three 
places where church community 
houses are available and in one of the 
other centers. As a consequence these 
churches are central in the life of the 
areas they serve and have integrated 
them around a unified program. Sev¬ 
eral of these churches have been 
aided in accomplishing this by the 
degree of integration already exist¬ 
ing because of a single economic ac¬ 
tivity in the area or the previous 
integrating influence of other 
agencies like the central school and 
the Grange. 

While several of these community 
churches have effective community 
viewpoints and programs, it is almost 
universally true that little account is 
taken of the natural community. 
Parishes are considered to be simply 
the people living in areas contiguous 
to the church. There appears to be 
little interest in analyzing the com¬ 
munity makeup to discover what its 
component parts are, why certain or¬ 
ganizations and individuals are dom¬ 
inant, and how they are interrelated. 
In only one of the parishes had the 
pastor made a study of the social, 
economic and historical background 


of the community. Such knowledge is 
almost imperative in the operation of 
this form of organization. 

Relations to the National 
Organization 

In 1925 persons interested in pro¬ 
moting this form of church estab¬ 
lished the Community Church Work¬ 
ers of America, Incorporated. Indi¬ 
viduals but not churches became 
members of the national body. This 
organization obtained a field secre¬ 
tary and established a monthly maga¬ 
zine. The number of such churches 
continued to increase until about 
1930. 

In this period of growth the de¬ 
nominational groups gave some oppo¬ 
sition to the community church but 
this quickly subsided for the increase 
in the number of such churches be¬ 
gan to decline and the national or¬ 
ganization began to weaken. The lack 
of uniformity in community churches, 
the necessity for using denomination¬ 
ally trained and prejudiced preach¬ 
ers, the number of situations in which 
denominational churches began to 
emphasize the community approach, 
and the promotion of the denomina¬ 
tional community church and the fed¬ 
erated type of church, are factors 
which influenced this decline. 

The community church magazine 
has now been dropped. There is no 
national secretary and no very active 
field program. The biennial national 
conferences are not now held, al¬ 
though there are regional meetings 
in the New York, Buffalo and Chi¬ 
cago areas. 

It thus appears that effective in- 
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tegration of this form of church 
through a national body and its pro¬ 
motion in this manner is not taking 
place. Four of the eleven churches 
studied intensively are not even 
aware that a national organization 
exists. The other seven have, at one 
time or another, either belonged to 
the national organization, been vis¬ 
ited by its field secretary, or had the 
pastor attend a national or regional 
conference. 

In fact, there is some feeling among 
the community church promoters 


themselves that perhaps this type of 
church has served its purpose by 
focusing attention on the community 
approach by churches. During the 
past 20 years the denominations have 
made considerable progress in inter¬ 
denominational cooperation through 
federated churches, the exchange of 
church fields and the larger parish 
program. If these devices can take 
care of such situations as make ex¬ 
pedient the consolidation of churches, 
then this community church as a dis¬ 
tinct form may cease to arise. 


Educational Beginnings In A Typical Prairie County 


By J . Olson Anders 


Abstract 

Day County, South Dakota, is an example of how a prairie county, settled by 
a strong immigrant majority, followed the prevalent American pattern in 
establishing its school system. At the close of the settlement period more than 
two-thirds of its people were foreign-born or of foreign-born parentage. The 
immigrant majority was motivated, however, by an ardent desire to become an 
integral part of their adopted country. Inexperienced in American procedure, 
they accepted native American leadership. At the close of the settlement period, 
schools had been organized within what the hardy pioneers considered reason¬ 
able distances in every part of the county. These schools played a major role 
in the assimilation and Americanization of the alien elements. 

El condado de Day, en el estado de la Dakota del Sur, es un ejemplo de como 
un condado de la llanura, poblado por una gran mayoria de inmigrantes, 
llegara a establecer su sistema escolar siguiendo el patrdn del sistema 
americano que prevalecia entonces. Hacia el fin del perlodo de colonizaddn, 
mis de dos terceras partes de la poblacidn eran de nacimiento extranjero o de 
padres naddos en el extranjero. Esta mayoria inmigratoria fu6 impulsada, no 
obstante, por el deseo ardiente de venir a formar parte integrante de su 
adoptado pais. Siendo inexpertos en la manera de obrar americana, acogttronse 
a la direcidn de los americanos nativos. A1 fin del perfodo de colonizaddn 
algunas escuelas se habian organizado en todas partes del condado*a distandas 
consideradas como razonables por los endureddos exploradores. Estas escuelas 
de sempefiaron un papel principal en la asimilacidn y la americanizaddn de los 
extranjeros. 

To the casual observer, Day formity; but to better acquaintances 
County, South Dakota, presents a it reveals infinite diversity. Its area, 
picture of drab, monotonous uni- 1,061 square miles, approximates 
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Rhode Island in size. “The Valley/' a 
narrow strip on the western border 
in the James River Valley, wedge- 
shaped and tapering to a point in the 
southwest corner of the county, ap¬ 
pears to the eye as level as a floor. In 
reality it slopes gradually upwards 
to the foot of the Antelope Moraine, 
the westernmost of the three mor¬ 
aines which traverse the county. 
From the foot of the moraine the alti¬ 
tude rises abruptly to the high lands 
on the coteau. 1 The rest of the county 
is a rolling prairie of fairly uniform 
altitude but broken occasionally by 
hills which mark the course of the 
moraines. 

When the frontier advanced into 
northeastern South Dakota, this 
prairie region, covered by rich black 
loam and glacial drift, proved very 
attractive to settlers. The advance of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railway westward through the heart 
of Day County to meet the Chicago 
and Northwestern line, which was be¬ 
ing constructed northward up the 
James River Valley, at Aberdeen 
made Day County readily accessible 
both from the east and the south. 
Besides older and more primitive 
modes of transportation were still in 
use. 2 In 1880 there were only 86 white 

l In a distance of ten miles from Andover 
to Bristol the altitude rises from 1,475 to 
1,777 feet. 

*For example, two prairie schooners came 
to Bristol in one day in the spring; of 1882, 
and in the summer of 1883 A. Robertson 
came from Nebraska with two wagons, his 
wife driving one, and a fine herd of Durham 
cattle, tended by a sixteen year old girl on 
horseback. Reporter and Farmer , June 1, 
1882; July «12, 1883. The Reporter ana 
Farmer was the weekly newspaper pub¬ 
lished at Webster, the county seat. 


persons in the county. 8 By the time 
that the Milwaukee had completed its 
line through the county in June, 
1881, 4 settlers were pouring in. They 
preferred “the Valley" and the lands 
along the railway. Early in 1882 the 
Reporter and Farmer 5 reported that 
the James River Valley was filled and 
urged prospective settlers to seek the 
roily eastern land. By 1885 the settle¬ 
ment process may be considered com¬ 
plete. Thereafter, at least in the 
greater part of the county, new set¬ 
tlers were more than offset by the 
emigration of older settlers. 

According to the census of 1890 
two-thirds of the 9,168 inhabitants in 
Day County were of immediate 
foreign descent; 3,295 were foreign 
born and 3,160 native born of foreign 
parentage. The largest alien groups 
were the Norwegians, the Germans, 
the Swedes, and the Poles. Besides, 
Great Britain, Ireland, Canada, Den¬ 
mark, Russia, Holland, and other 
countries were represented. Only 
2,687, less than a third, were native 
born whites of native parentage. 0 
Some of these were of recent immi¬ 
grant descent; but others sprang 
from pre-revolutionary stock and 
among them the New England strain 
is clearly discernible. 

The land entries reveal distinct 
concentration of the Americans 7 in 
the northern part of “the Valley" and 

■U. S. Census, 1880, I, Population, p. 383. 

4 Reporter and Farmer, March 23, 1882. 

8 Feb. 9, 1882. The item may have been 
colored by a desire to bring settlers closer 
to Webster. 

*U. S. Census, 1890, Population , Pt. 1, pp. 
514, 655, 780. 

'Natives of native parentage. 
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in the south central part of^he 
county. But this element, scatterd^Jn 
every section of the county and espe¬ 
cially strong in the towns, played a 
momentous role in the establishment 
of the traditional American institu¬ 
tions. In this they were aided by 
foreigners* who had become ac¬ 
quainted with American ways in east¬ 
ern states before they ventured on to 
the frontier. The foreigners were 
willing to adapt themselves to Amer¬ 
ican ways. What they needed was ex¬ 
perienced leadership. Such leadership 
was most important where a specific 
nationality was concentrated in a re¬ 
stricted area. The most notable of 
such concentrations were the large 
Norwegian settlement in the north 
central part of the county, the Polish 
at Grenville, and the Swedish near 
the later town of Holmquist. Al¬ 
though there were only 38 natives of 
Scotland in the county in 1890 a Scot¬ 
tish settlement in the southern tip of 
“the Valley” also stands out prom¬ 
inently. 

A fundamental factor in the Amer¬ 
icanization of Day County was the 
establishment of the public school 
system. When Day County 9 was or¬ 
ganized, January 2, 1882, Edwin R. 
Thompson, a former school teacher 
then in business at Waubay, was ap¬ 
pointed superintendent of the public 
schools. 10 During the next year he 

•People of foreign parentage whethei 
born in the United States or abroad. 

"Day County included at first also the 
present Marshall County but not the south¬ 
ern tier of townships in the present Day. 
This paper is confined to the part of the 
Pjefent Day County within the boundaries 
of 1882 and the southern tier of townships 
after it had been added in 1885. 


devoted much time to his new duties, 
making his office at Waubay although 
Webster was the county seat. Under 
his direction nine school districts 
were delimited and school officials 
elected. No uniform rule seems to 
have been followed in determining 
the boundaries. One district was a 
mere fraction of a congressional 
township; another district seems to 
have included a whole congressional 
township. 11 The rapid ingress of set¬ 
tlers made the attempt to fix boun¬ 
daries difficult at best. Disagreements 
developed regarding the location and 
construction of school buildings. In 
the fall of 1882 the Reporter and 
Farmer 12 deplored that such a dis¬ 
agreement left twenty pupils in Lynn 
township without instruction. In 
spite of such difficulties the super¬ 
intendent could record that progress 
was being mad* He had examined 
and approved at least three women 
teachers during the summer of 1882, 
and at least one public school was 
opened in the fall of the year. The 
superintendent made the comment 
that it was progressive but lacked an 
adequate shelter from the cold. 18 
Qualified individuals thought that the 
slow progress of the public schools 
gave them an opportunity to emulate 
the eastern practice by establishing 
private schools. In Webster Miss Ada 

"Record of Co. Supt. of Schools, Day Co., 
A (MS, 'cited hereafter as Record), p. 1; 
Reporter and Farmer, May 4, 1882; Sept. 
21, 1882. 

“School Plat Record, Co. Supt., A, Day 
Co. (MS, cited hereafter as School Plat), 

pp. 10, 20-21. 

"Dec. 28, 1882. 

"Record (MS), pp. 1-2. 
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Laird opened such a school, and Miss 
Bessie Swan was planning another in 
Andover early in 188S. 14 Then a 
change in the superintendent’s office 
gave a new impetus to the public 
school system. Inadequate compensa¬ 
tion did not make it profitable for 
Thompson to divert so much of his 
time from his business to the ardu¬ 
ous organizational duties. Besides, 
Webster was very jealous of any 
attempt to place county offices else¬ 
where. Thompson therefore resigned, 
January 1, 1888. 

On the same date the county com¬ 
missioners filled the vacancy by ap¬ 
pointing W. G. Dickinson, the Con¬ 
gregational minister in Webster, 
superintendent. Thompson deserves 
credit for strenuous pioneer work; 
but to Dickinson must be accorded the 
honor of having placed the county 
school system on a permanent basis. 
He continued at first in accordance 
with the plans formulated by his 
predecessor. Within the next two 
months he completed the organization 
of two more school districts, both 
within the same congressional town¬ 
ship. 15 Then the enactment of a new 
school law, March 9, 1883, changed 
the entire situation. 

The new law met urgent needs. It 
made the school township the unit of 
the county school system. In accord¬ 
ance with its provisions the super¬ 
intendent met with the county com¬ 
missioners, April 16, 1883, and di¬ 
vided the county into school town- 

reporter and Farmer* June 1, 1882: 
Feb. 8, 1888. 

“Record (MB), p. 5; Reporter and Farm¬ 
er, Sept. 21, 1882. 


ships, ten 10 in the southern half of 
the county. 17 Distinct recognition was 
given the denser settlement along the 
railway and in “the Valley.” During 
the next two years the boundaries of 
the school townships were modified 
repeatedly to assuage local jealousies 
and to accommodate the increasing 
population by establishing new school 
townships. Each school township 
elected a school board composed of a 
director, a clerk, and a treasurer. 
Since the Americans 18 were among 
the earliest settlers and were thor¬ 
oughly familiar with the American 
procedure the first elections gave 
them control of nine boards and rep¬ 
resentation on one more in the thir¬ 
teen school townships organized in 
the southern half of the county be¬ 
fore the end of 1884. 19 The Nor¬ 
wegians 20 were represented on six 
boards, controlling one; the Germans 
were represented on two; and the 
Polish on one. The Scots, whose 
knowledge of the English language 
and sojourn in eastern states gave 
them an advantage, controlled one. 

Schools were organized in only four 
school townships by the spring of 

“Blue Lake (Central Point), Webster, 
Bristol, Lynn, Raritan, Grenville, Waubay, 
Scotland, Andover, Farmington. The school 
townships ranged in size from 36 to 144 
square miles, the smaller ones being in the 
more densely settled parts of the county. 

17 The present Day County minus the 
southern tier of townships. 

“Since it iB very difficult to distinguish the 
English-speaking British and Irish from the 
Americans some of the former are included. 

“School Plat (MS). Union and Homer 
were separated from Lynn, May 6,1884, and 
Independence, Oct. 7,1884. 

“Since it is difficult to distinguish Swedes 
from Norwegians some of the former may 
be included. 
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1888. The apportionment of the 
county school funds is an indication 
of the relative progress of these 
schools: Webster, $801; Blue Lake, 
$92; Andover, $58; Bristol, $44. 
With the rapid increase of population 
the number of school districts in each 
school township multiplied as fast as 
the material resources permitted. 
One great handicap was the shortage 
of teachers. That the county felt ob¬ 
liged to advertise for teachers is clear 
evidence of this. The new school law 
authorized the superintendent to is¬ 
sue four kinds of teachers’ certif¬ 
icates: first grade for 24 months, 
second grade for 18 months, third 
grade for 12 months, and probation 
for 6 months. The superintendent 
gave both public and private exam¬ 
inations. Many candidates were ill- 
qualified. At the public examination, 
April 10, 1885, five certificates were 
granted, one second grade and four 
probation. It was probably better to 
provide the schools with poor teach¬ 
ers than to leave the children without 
instruction. Higher salaries would 
have attracted more teachers, but the 
settlers did not have the means. The 
salary of the superintendent himself 
for 1884 was only $100. When Miss 
Swan gave up her private school pro¬ 
ject in Andover because the people 
objected to the tuition charge, they 
were glad to have her for their first 
public school teacher, but they hag¬ 
gled over the salary since they 
thought her request for $30 a month 
too high. 21 • 

"Record (MS), pp. 5-6; Reporter and 
Farmer. April 5, 1883: Oct. 4, 1883; Jan. 
17, 1884; interview with A. E. Raymes, the 
pioneer editor of the Andover Gazette . 


Nor did the physical facilities offer 
the low-paid teachers mental com¬ 
pensation. A number of schools were 
conducted in claim shanties. Several 
teachers held school in their own 
homes, and these were often claim 
shacks. In Grenville township a 
private log house, plastered and 
whitewashed but with no floor other 
than the bare ground, was used. But 
the schoolhouses were no worse than 
the houses in which the people lived. 
Blackboards, charts, maps, globes, 
and dictionnaries, equipment deemed 
absolutely essential to a school, were 
almost entirely lacking. But the set¬ 
tlers were hastening to provide more 
adequate facilities as fast as time and 
resources permitted. In contrast to 
this willingness on the part of the 
pioneers to sacrifice stands the dis¬ 
agreeable rumor of “the ring and 
benefit fund” through which the 
school officials in Webster township 
were accused of trying to profit. 22 

Dickinson was very busy during 
his two years as superintendent. He 
must examine the textbooks of dif¬ 
ferent publishers and make recom¬ 
mendations to the township school 
boards for adoption throughout the 
county. He must inspect the schools 
and stir the settlers, the school 
boards, and the teachers to increased 
exertions. Occasionally he was 
pleased to note that a teacher was 
doing fine work; more often he felt 
that the teaching was on a low plane. 
In Andover the teacher was doing 
good work. In a Webster district a 
teacher was doing good work in spite 

"Record (MS), pp. 5-16; Reporter and 
Farmer, Sept. 18, 1883. 
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of the fact that no pupil could speak 
English at the beginning of the term 
and that there was only one book, a 
reader, available and later only three 
or four books and a few slates. Since 
there were 62 pupils in the Webster 
school in 1883 the superintendent 
urged that it would be economy to 
add another teacher. In Scotland 
township the opening of the schools 
was postponed till the fall of 1884. In 
Raritan township the board had hired 
a fifteen year old teacher, a relative 
of a member of the board, on its own 
responsibility. In Grenville township 
two poorly qualified teachers, one the 
clerk of the board, must be kept be¬ 
cause an American would find it dif¬ 
ficult to locate a decent boarding 
place. In a Blue Lake district the 
superintendent found a neat school- 
house equipped with Johnson’s wall 
map, reading charts, a globe, and 
Webster’s Dictionary. In an Andover 
district the teacher did well and was 
probably not to blame because the 
schoolhouse was dirty since the board 
had not provided him with a broom. 
The enrollment in a number of schools 
was below ten, and occasionally only 
one was in attendance. In places both 
the teachers and the superintendent 
complained because the parents were 
so indifferent that they kept the chil¬ 
dren home to work. The Webster 
school had the largest enrollment, re¬ 
porting 84 pupils in February, 1884. 
Considering the large alien element, 
the inexperienced teachers, and the 
scanty resources, the schools showed 
splendid progress during the two 
years that Dickinson was superin¬ 
tendent, and to this the superintend¬ 


ent’s constructively critical attitude 
was a material contribution. 28 

Dickinson found his school activi¬ 
ties a strenuous drain on time needed 
for ministerial duties. The compen¬ 
sation was small. Nor is it likely that 
his congregation entirely approved 
the diversion of his time from his 
parish functions. Besides, the selec¬ 
tion of the county superintendent was 
a political matter. George Hickman 
was elected and took charge of the 
office, January 6, 1885. A month 
later, February 2, 1885, the commis¬ 
sioners fixed his salary for the year 
at $300 on condition that he devote all 
his time to school affairs. On May 2, 
1885, his jurisdiction was extended by 
the annexation of the present south¬ 
ern tier of townships to the county. 24 

The records for the next half year 
show that while many schools were 
still housed in claim shacks or other 
temporary quarters the number of 
“fine” new school houses was steadily 
increasing. Many schools now seem 
to have attained a comparatively 
stable basis although the superintend¬ 
ent commented that the pupils “cer¬ 
tainly are not crowded nor crammed 
with knowledge.” The superintendent 
had occasion to intervene in several 
disputes between different school 
townships, between school boards and 
landowners regarding school sites, 
and between boards and teachers. 
The superintendent may have had a 
contentious disposition. At least he 

“Record (MS), pp. 5-16; Reporter and 
Former, Feb. 14, 1884. 

“Record (MS), pp. 15-16, 18; School Plat 
(MS), pp. 82-93. The six new townships 
added were Oak Gulch, Troy, York, High¬ 
land, Wheatland, and Egeland. 
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did not have the tact necessary to 
cooperate harmoniously with the 
county commissioners. When he re¬ 
quested the commissioners to defray 
his mileage expenses in visiting the 
schools they replied that these were 
covered by his salary. The commis¬ 
sioners terminated this controversy 
by taking advantage of the situation 
created by the separation of Marshall 
from Day County to declare the of¬ 
fice vacant. 26 

The new superintendent, Amos E. 
Barker, took charge of the office, 
August 4, 1885. The settlement pe¬ 
riod was now closing. The claim 
shacks which were still in use were 
being replaced rapidly by school- 
houses. Barker recommended that the 
school houses should be 16 by 26 feet 
with 10 foot posts, three windows on 
each side, a door in the middle, and 
three rows of seats, one row of single 
seats on each side and a row of double 
seats in the middle. In making this 
recommendation he was probably 
merely accepting a pattern which 
was already common. He urged that 
a cheaper building and cheaper fix¬ 
tures were preferable to less months 
of school but that Webster’s Un¬ 
abridged Dictionary, large black¬ 
boards, and chalk were indispensable. 
In the late summer of 1886 the first 
teachers’ institute with 40 teachers 
enrolled was held. The first record of 
a refusal to grant a teacher’s cer¬ 
tificate after an examination is dated 
January 26, 1886. At the public ex¬ 
amination, April 4 and 5, 1887, three 
of seventeen candidates were re¬ 
jected. These are clear indications of 


a determination to raise standards. 
In the fall of 1886 the superintendent 
reported that there were 61 schools, 
46 schoolhouses, and 19 male and 78 
female teachers in the county; that 
62 per cent of the 1,583 children be¬ 
tween 7 and 20 attended school; and 
that 7 teachers held first, 17 second, 
and 25 third grade certificates and 12 
probation. Since the sum of these 
equals the number of schools they 
were probably the teachers in active 
service. The total amount of the 
teacher^’ wages was $6,879.79, but 
the average monthly wages of male 
teachers was only $28.82 and of fe¬ 
male teachers $24.62. A comparative 
scrutiny of the total and the average 
individual salaries seems to indicate 
a very short average term. On April 
12, 1887, the superintendent felt ob¬ 
liged to interfere to induce a teacher 
in Waubay township to accept $25 a 
month since the patrons would not 
send their children to school as long 
as she was receiving $30. Besides the 
teachers were obliged to discount 
their warrants 10 to 15 per cent. Still 
the Reporter and Farmer felt im¬ 
pelled to meet complaints against the 
heavy taxes by pointing out that the 
schools were a main cause. 26 

But, while conditions were not by 
any means entirely satisfactory, the 

“Record (MS), pp. 28-30, 38, 43; Re¬ 
porter and Farmer, Feb. 25, 1886; June 1, 
1886; Sept. 30, 1886. Th6 Reporter and 
Farmer , March 15, 1888, gives the enroll¬ 
ment in the 77 schools by school townships: 
Andover, 183; Blue Lake, 62; Bristol, 156; 
Egeland, 75; Grenville, 163; Farmington, 
77; Homer, 48; Highland, 32; Independence, 
45; Lynn, 53; Liberty, 35; Oak Gulch, 20; 
Raritan, 61; Scotland, 61; Troy, 38; Union, 
49; Wheatland, 64; Webster, 393; Waubay, 
63; York, 40. 


“Record (MS), pp. 18-30. 
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general pattern which the county fol¬ 
lowed in the years to come had been 
clearly delineated. The county super¬ 
intendent was the supervising official. 
The school township was the unit. 
One board had jurisdiction over all 
the district schools in the township. 
Schoolhouses and teachers had been 
provided. It remained to enforce a 
more perfect attendance and to raise 
the requirements for teachers' cer¬ 
tificates. There was also room for 
much improvement in both the school 
building itself and other equipment. 
But this had to await a greater mate¬ 
rial prosperity. 

Interpretation 

An immigrant community on the 
American frontier presented a strik¬ 
ing contrast to the European expe¬ 
rience. In Europe a nationality, 
whether intermingled with others in 
a border area or isolated as an inland 
island, offered determined opposition 
to assimilation and incorporation in 
the nation. Neither political advan¬ 
tage and economic preferment nor 
suppressive compulsion could allay 
the opposition. In the United States, 
on the other hand, the immigrants, 
with few exceptions where religious 
motivation was usually powerful, vied 
with each other to become Americans. 

Day County was an excellent ex¬ 
ample of this—in the overwhelmingly 
Norwegian north central townships 
as well as where various nationalities 
were soon inextricably intermingled. 
Even the establishment of strong im¬ 
migrant churches, especially Luth¬ 
eran ana Catholic, gave the foreign 
languages only a limited lease of life. 


Attempts to utilize religious motiva¬ 
tion to establish foreign language 
schools proved, with limited exception 
in strong Catholic communities, 
abortive. 

Why was the European willing to 
sacrifice his nationality when he ar¬ 
rived in the United States? Appar¬ 
ently many immigrants felt that the 
departure for the land of promise 
had severed every traditional tie. 
Since those who prospered at home 
had little incentive to leave, the im¬ 
migrants came without their natural 
leaders. Resentful of the assumptions 
of superiority on the part of people, 
often immigrants of slightly earlier 
vintage and based, as the immigrants 
often felt, on a superficial knowledge 
of the English language and the im¬ 
mediate environment, the immigrants 
bent every effort to attain these ac¬ 
complishments. The immigrants felt 
keenly the need for guidance in their 
effort to achieve thorough Americani¬ 
zation. This was furnished by the 
native Americans. 

Native Americans were the earliest 
settlers in Day County. The towns 
and villages were the vantage points 
from which they exerted their leader¬ 
ship. Since Day County is in the New 
England belt, it is not surprising that 
New England influence is clearly dis¬ 
cernible and that a Congregational 
minister in his capacity of superin¬ 
tendent of schools organized the pub¬ 
lic school system. The school town¬ 
ship became the unit and the little 
(usually white) one room schoolhouse 
the material manifestation. In their 
pioneering experimentation the su¬ 
perintendents had the benefit of the 
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leadership which the native Amer¬ 
icans exercised on a large majority of 
the school boards. The great contri¬ 
bution of the immigrant majority was 
the productive exploitation of the 
rich natural resources and their will¬ 
ingness to convert a goodly portion 
of the income to cultural advance¬ 
ment. 

The public school was a manifesta¬ 
tion of and a means towards rapid 
Americanization. In the public school 
the immigrant child learned the 
language of the land. The readers, 
spellers, physiologies, geographies, 
and arithmetics inculcated American 


attitudes and ways of thinking. Prob¬ 
ably the greatest educative influence 
was the playground, where the im¬ 
migrant child contended on equal 
terms with the boy who prided him¬ 
self of his native American lineage, 
excellent training for future rivalry 
in state and national leadership. 

Thus, the public school was solving 
its first major problem as an institu¬ 
tion essential to a functioning de¬ 
mocracy. The diverse nationalities 
were losing their distinctive charac¬ 
teristics; Day County was becoming 
an integral part of the nation; the 
faith of the pioneers was being 
redeemed. 


In Quest of Free Land 


By Adolph Schock 


Abstract 

Compulsory military service in Russia and free land in America induced 
many Kussian-Germans to leave their Doerfer to settle in the Dakota Territory 
as permanent homesteaders. 

Within a few decades they had turned those barren prairies into beautiful 
wheatflelds and farmB. The early sod huts were soon replaced by frame houses 
and huge barns. Their community life had all the characteristics of a pioneer¬ 
ing group. They were a hardy folk. Midwives practiced their Brauchen. The 
church and saloon were rival institutions. 

Some of the early trading posts and country stores grew into small towns 
and villages. In their highly homogeneous life the solidarity of the family 
constituted the basic social unit. The home and the church played dominant 
roles in social control. They retained the mores of the old world and remained 
unassimilated until the world war of 1914 when cultural fusion began. Among 
the present generation the primary group control has lessened and it has 
become almost entirely alienated from its ancestral customs and kinfolk. No 
group has contributed more than they have to the agricultural development of 
the Dakotas. * 

El servido militar obligatorio en Rusia y el acicate de la tierra libra en la 
America del Norte indujeron a muchos ruso-alemanes a abandonar sus 
“Doerfer” y a establecerse permanentemente en el Territorio de las Dakotas. 

En el espado de algunas d£cadas habian transformed© las llanuras in- 
fructuosas en hermosos campos de trigo y en belles flncas. Muy pronto las 
chosas de musgo se convirtieron en cases de madera y en inmensos neniles. La 
vida de la comunidad poseia todas las caracteristicas de un grupo explorador. 
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Eran 6atA8 gentes endurecidas. Las comadres ejercian bus “Brauchem”. Las 
iglesiaa y las tabemaa eran inatituciones vivalea. 

Alffunos de loa pueatoa de comercio y tiendaa de campo ae deaarrollaron en 
pueblos pequefioa y en aldeaa. La aolidaridad de la familia, dentro de la vida 
aumamente homog£nea que llevaban, conatituia la unidad social fundamental. 
El hogar y la iglesia desempeftaban papeles dominantea en el freno social. Elloa 
retuvferon loa “mores” del Viejo Mundo y permanecieron sin ser aaimiladoa 
hasta la guerra del 1914, cuando comenzo la fundicidn social. Entre la gen- 
eracidn preaente el grupo primario de regulacidn ha diaminuido y caai ae nan 
alejado por completo de las costumbrea y del parenteaco de aua antepaaadoa. No 
ha habiao grupo alguno que haya contribuido tanto como elloa ad desarrollo 
agricola delas Dakotas. 


In the early eighties of the nine¬ 
teenth century, groups of immigrants 
from Russia came to the United 
States of America in quest of free 
land. They were known as Russian- 
Germans. They had come from South¬ 
ern Russia where they had lived unas¬ 
similated in segregated villages and 
on community farms. In America the 
majority settled originally in the Da¬ 
kota Territory where they took up 
homesteads and became permanent 
settlers. As before, they continued to 
live segregated as farmers and re¬ 
mained unassimilated in the Amer¬ 
ican culture until their descendants 
were gradually absorbed several dec¬ 
ades later. Although they constitute 
more than twelve per cent of the Da¬ 
kota population and have become a 
vital part of the countless pioneers 
who have helped to make this nation, 
their contribution to rural America 
has never been fully appraised. 

I. Background of the German- 
Russians 

Before the middle of the eighteenth 
century, when Catherine the Great 
ruled in Russia, friendly relations 
had already existed between the royal 
families qf Germany and Russia. The 

'Los originarioa ruaoa que vivieron en 
Alemana. 


constant danger of a Mongolian in¬ 
vasion of Southern Russia (later 
known as the Ukraine) led Catherine 
the Great to conceive a plan to popu¬ 
late that territory with German farm¬ 
ers. In 1763 she issued a Manifesto 
for German colonization. Crowded 
rural conditions in Germany at that 
time also favored such a plan. Since 
they were more enterprising farmers 
than the nomadically-inclined native 
Russian, they served as a strong 
wall against the Mongolian threat. 
Many religious-minded folk were also 
attracted as it was prophesied that 
the second coming of the Lord would 
transpire there. Thus, the influx of 
German farmers and peasants into 
Southern Russia assumed significant 
numbers. 

Agriculturally, Russia was still in 
a very primitive state at that time. 
The native Russian, at that 
time was not interested in 
pioneer farm work. The Russian 
peasant, the serf, the kulak, the 
mujik, the Jew and gentry—all 
lacked the nationalistic spirit and 
consequently contributed little or 
nothing to agricultural development. 
To turn those wastelands into profit¬ 
able farms was a task for which the 
Russian was unsuited. He had never 
visualized such possibilities. 
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The complexion of Southern Russia 
changed radically with the settlement 
of those German families into agri¬ 
cultural colonies or villages. They 
settled chiefly in the Volga and 
Odessa regions. In every respect they 
patterned their village after German 
custom. They built their own schools 
and churches, organized municipal 
governments and became self-sustain¬ 
ing cultural units within their Rus¬ 
sian environment. In their habits, at¬ 
titudes and folk-ways they preserved 
the mores of their native culture. 

Culturally they stood higher than 
the Russian. To improve the eco¬ 
nomic life and promote a better po¬ 
litical order was their determined ob¬ 
jective. After several decades of hon¬ 
est effort they experienced the frus¬ 
tration of their ideals. In political 
matters they never achieved adequate 
representation, nor were they entitled 
to ownership of sufficient land. The 
land had remained in the hands of the 
gentry, granted as benefice for ser¬ 
vice rendered, political or otherwise. 
When such benefice became heredi¬ 
tary, the gentry constituted the sole 
landowners, and the relation of the 
serf and peasant became one of bond- 
serfdom and fee. 

Under those conditions taxation, of 
which the peasants were forced to 
carry the major load, was inevitably 
burdensome. The Russian leaders had 
little foresight in dealing with such 
problems. The oppressive land re¬ 
strictions and corrupt political ma¬ 
neuvers continued to exist. The Ger¬ 
man settlers preferred to remain cut 
off from the main current of Russian 
culture in their rural colonies. When 


in later decades the Czars made con¬ 
scious efforts to russianize them, they 
resented such attempts at assimila¬ 
tion. In spite of their limited freedom 
and isolated existence, they con¬ 
tributed a large measure to the en¬ 
richment of Russia. They considered 
it an insult to their sense of self- 
respect to play the roles of serfs to 
landowners and to the gentry. Dur¬ 
ing their sojourn there, they re¬ 
mained a minor cultural enclave 
within the mosaic of Russian life 
until the opportune moment arrived 
for their voluntary exodus. 1 

The unrest among them became 
more and more intensified until the 
early eighties when it culminated in a 
crisis. Obligatory military service 
irritated them beyond measure. With 
the fourth generation in Russia they 
vowed that it would no longer be the 
land of their offspring. Coupled with 
their chronic economic discontent and 
impatience, they came under the in¬ 
fluence of American propaganda 
about free land and liberty in that 
country. Under cover of secret plans, 
groups of families began to desert 
Russia until the villages were almost 
entirely depleted of their young in¬ 
habitants. With barely the price of a 
meal, those eager folk in search of a 
better life made their way to the 
promised land. Secretly they made 

^Albert Bernhardt Faust, The German 
Element in the United "States (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931), vols. I-II. 
The author refers only once to the Russian- 
Germans as constituting 2% of the popula¬ 
tion, _pnd that between 1898-1904, 6.8% of it 
came to the United States, II, p. 10. He 
does not show the percentage during the 
eighties when the Dakota settlements took 
place. In fact, he does not treat the subject 
of the Russian-Germans. 
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tbeir escape to a Black Sea harbor 
where they embarked on a cheap 
freighter for America. They were 
willing to endure all the discomforts 
which their hurried escape neces¬ 
sitated, poor lodgings, unsanitary 
surroundings, short rations, cheap fa¬ 
cilities of steerage passage, two 
months or longer at sea. But, as they 
watched the coast line sink beneath 
the eastern horizon they were glad 
that they were bound for the United 
States of America. 

Their successful escape was the 
occasion for great satisfaction, for 
detection would have meant both a 
heavy fine and even imprisonment. 
The glamor of that experience how¬ 
ever was short-lived. The conditions 
on board ship were unbelievably bad, 
for steerage passage was anything 
but desirable. Their funds were 
meagre and their few resources were 
soon exhausted. Food spoiled easily 
in transit. They shared the common 
experience of such voyages—lice, 
dysentery, small-pox, unforeseen dis¬ 
comforts because of inexperience, the 
perils of sickness and child birth. Yet, 
not a single member died enroute. 

After two months at sea, they ar¬ 
rived in New York Harbor. Fortu¬ 
nately they were not unduly detained 
there, though they shared the custom¬ 
ary displeasure of being over-charged 
for baggage, false weighting and 
short-changing, for those were rou¬ 
tine matters with custom officials and 
hotel keepers. 

II. Settlement of German-Russians In 
the Dakotas 

They forsook Russia of their own 


free will and reached the shores of 
America “mit Sack und Pack” as law- 
abiding men and women. They came 
in pursuit of a better economic and 
political way of life. Except for a 
sprinkling of the professions and 
artisans, they came as farmers with 
their meagre belongings. 

By a combination of circumstances 
they were destined to settle in the Da¬ 
kota Territory. A number of decisive 
factors contributed to that choice. 
The center of the Dakota Territory 
had been left untouched by earlier 
pioneers as it seemed undesirable for 
farming purposes. However, since 
Congress had passed the Homestead 
Act, every permanent settler could 
acquire 320 acres, plus an additional 
pre-emption claim of 160 acres. Land 
agents in the employment of railroad 
companies also sought to induce new¬ 
comers to settle there, hoping to 
bridge the gap that existed between 
the east and the west. The completion 
of a transcontinental railway across 
that Territory depended upon the set¬ 
tlement of the Dakotas. Thus far the 
rigor of frontier life, coupled with In¬ 
dian hostilities, had also kept the 
white settlers in safer areas. In 1880 
the heart of the Dakota Territory 
was still an open field for home¬ 
steaders. 3 

At the mercy of immigration of¬ 
ficials who undoubtedly represented 

•Lewis F. Crawford, History of North 
Dakota (American Historical Society, In¬ 
corporated, 1931), Vols. I-III. This monu¬ 
mental work gives an excellent treatment of 
the geological, physical and historical phases 
of the state. It is also rich in biographical 
material and character of early settlements. 
However, no mention is made of the Rus- 
slan-Germans. 
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certain interests and land agents in 
the pay of railroad companies, this 
group of young married couples was 
given reduced fare transportation to 
the very heart of the Dakota Terri¬ 
tory, where they were literally 
dumped off at the spur end of the 
Chicago Milwaukee Railroad. Subse¬ 
quent waves of immigrants came in 
significant numbers, spreading out in 
a fan-shaped manner as squatters, 
and eventually as homesteaders and 
permanent settlers. 8 

On those prairies they could exer¬ 
cise their cherished independence. 
Their dream of owning land in quest 
of which they had forsaken Russia 
had now become a reality. On the 
very edge of civilization they were 
permitted to work out their life des¬ 
tiny. Those barren prairies gave no 
evidence of any resources. Unlike the 
earlier pioneers of the eastern states 
who could move on to more fertile 
lands when their unrotated crops had 
diminished, these new-comers were to 
remain. Not knowing whether or not 
they could survive the unfriendly 
forces of nature—storms, blizzards, 
drought, heat, disease and possible 
starvation—they staked all they had 
on those prairies. 

As if by blind faith, those wander¬ 
ing immigrants accepted the new sit¬ 
uation as a great challenge. Before 

, *No study has been made of the cultural 
life of the Russian-Germans. Only occasional 
references are made to their existence. A 
survey made in 1941 of Hand County in 
South Dakota by the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in cooperation with the 
Hand County Land Use Planning Commit¬ 
tee and the South Dakota Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, shows that they are well 
represented in that county. 


their very eyes were vast plains, few 
valleys, and barren hills devoid of all 
scenic beauty. The Dakota Territory 
lay before them, sprawled-out and 
flat, a land characterized by great ex¬ 
tremes—heat and frost, drought and 
floods, bountiful harvests and fam¬ 
ine. Here they hoped to survive. Un¬ 
der those primitive conditions the 
new environment stimulated their 
spirit of self-reliance. They were de¬ 
termined to endure all, come what 
may. 

Although their primary need was 
food and shelter, the beautiful far- 
arched skies, wild flowers, fresh air 
and sunshine gave them much satis¬ 
faction. They had been accustomed to 
the simple life and would have been 
content had their new environment 
produced only the bare necessities. A 
neavy starch diet of bread and po¬ 
tatoes constituted their basic food. 
Fresh water was available and was 
easily secured by digging shallow 
wells. For several years they had to 
subsist on such meagre fare. 

Hastily they constructed rough sod 
huts to provide shelter for the winter 
season. Not even a dugout was de¬ 
spised as long as it kept them from 
freezing to death. The earliest typical 
sod hut had three sections under one 
roof, the family dwelling, storage 
house and barn. Each section was 
partitioned off and had a front en¬ 
trance. Whatever it laoked in artistic 
appearance, was compensated for in 
utility. Except for lack of ventilation 
and the ill-smelling odor of the sod 
walls, the huts formed excellent shel¬ 
ters and remained the typical Dakota 
dwelling until more pretentious 
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houses of clay brick, with shingled 
roofs, doors and windows could be 
afforded. More recently up-to-date 
modern houses have been introduced. 

As the immigrants prospered they 
would improve their farm dwellings. 
Generally speaking a well constructed 
barn took precedence. The raising of 
stock, poultry and hogs was of 
greater economic value than a mod¬ 
ern house. Even in more recent years 
barns continued to be imposing 
structures quite often in sharp con¬ 
trast to a poor and ill-equipped dwell¬ 
ing place. The improvement of the 
farm rather than individual comfort 
guided them in their practical living. 

Breaking the prairie sod in prep¬ 
aration for field cultivation they 
found to be a difficult undertaking. 
The texture of the sod was exceed¬ 
ingly tough and required more than 
an ordinary yoke of oxen to draw 
even the smallest of wooden plows. It 
was not surprising that the top soil 
was tough, for the foundation was 
laid during many geological epochs, 
from the early Paleozoic through the 
Mesozoic and Cenozoic ages of trop¬ 
ical vegetation. After that, it had set¬ 
tled for another ten thousand years 
since the last glacial period, followed 
by several more millenia of matting 
of grass, finally to be hoofed and 
trampled over by countless thousands 
of wild-roaming buffaloes. 

In the absence of forest, the need 
for fuel gave them serious considera¬ 
tion. They were practical folk and 
needed to live experimentally in their 
new environment. They found an ex¬ 
cellent substitute for ordinary fuel 
in dried animal dung. In season they 


stored large supplies of it for winter 
use. Until lignite coal was discovered 
in their own territory or until they 
could afford to buy coal from other 
markets, they continued to use dung 
for cooking and heating purposes. 

The first source of income they 
derived from the sale of buffalo 
bones. Those prairies were actually 
littered with sun-baked bones. It has 
been estimated by qualified observers 
that at one time millions of those 
beasts roamed the prairies until they 
were gradually eliminated by the ex¬ 
cessive and unrestrained hunting for 
food and sport by the Indian and 
white man. These bones command a 
high price in eastern markets where 
the product is used as a base for glue. 
Carloads of bones were shipped away 
until the supply was exhausted. Had 
they not discovered that source of in¬ 
come, the life of the immigrants 
would have been most precarious 
during that first season. 

Because of the great size of the 
Territory, before it was divided into 
two states, population centers were 
one-sided, widely separated and dif¬ 
fering in social and economic inter¬ 
est. The first settlements were in the 
southwest where Swedes, Germans 
and native Americans developed agri¬ 
cultural communities. Of the forty- 
two countries represented, the Nor¬ 
wegians constitute the largest group 
and had settled in the northwest. The 
Russian-Germans came next in num¬ 
ber and founded farming centers in 
the central area. The extreme south¬ 
west of the Black Hills attracted the 
speculators of all groups who had 
hopes of getting rich in mining. 
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Swedes and Finlanders settled in 
large numbers in the east where they 
are still the dominant farmers. 

Except on the borderline of the 
various national communities, there 
was little contact between them. 
Each group developed its own eco¬ 
nomic centers and political and social 
interests. The difference in custom 
and language constituted unbridg- 
able barriers until the second and 
third generations dared to break them 
down. Sharing a common education 
in the high schools and colleges, these 
newer generations set cultural fusion 
in motion by social intermingling as 
well as intermarriage. In most cases 
such cultural assimilation took place 
without the sanction of elders. 

III. Impact of the German-Russians 
On Agriculture In the Dakotas 

Unlike many immigrants who 
shunned land and became city-dwell¬ 
ers, these Germans preferred the 
country where they could till the soil 
and practice the virtues of thrift and 
industry after their own fashion. 
They were considered valuable ac¬ 
quisitions in any state where waste 
places were to be put under cultiva¬ 
tion. They were home-loving and con¬ 
sidered their farms to be of per¬ 
manent value, not to be sold, but 
rather to be handed down from one 
generation to another. 

In their Dakota farming they con¬ 
centrated on wheat and made it the 
greatest hard-wheat producing gran¬ 
ary of the world. They were the first 
to introduce the hard wheat, a supply 
of which they had brought with them 
from Russia. It was discovered to be 


of superior quality in protein and still 
remains unexcelled in the wheat mar¬ 
kets of the world. 

Within a few decades of intensive 
farming they had succeeded in turn¬ 
ing the hub of the Dakotas, their 
original landing place, into the rich¬ 
est wheat belt of the United States. 
One of the first trading centers had 
grown into a good-sized village where 
fifty or more Chicago grain commis¬ 
sion houses had representatives, buy¬ 
ing Dakota hard wheat. The volume 
of business in shipments of grain in a 
good season netted the railroad com¬ 
pany several millions of dollars. In¬ 
land towns grew and terminals on 
branch lines multiplied with the ex¬ 
pansion of grain farming. Every lit¬ 
tle town and village had one or more 
grain elevators into which flowed the 
golden grain. 

Many of those elevators of former 
days have ceased to do business after 
crop control measures were insti¬ 
tuted by the Federal Government in 
the interest of a better regulated 
economy. However, the Dakota farm¬ 
er still views those elevators with 
pride as they are reminders of those 
years when prosperity crowned his 
efforts to turn those barren prairies 
into fine and beautiful wheatfields. 
They are the visible monuments of 
their early pioneering efforts. In the 
course of time other grains were 
addfd to the list, namely, barley, 
spelt, millet, corn and flax. The lat¬ 
ter was hard to raise except in new 
land, but in price it had no equal. 
Dairy products in the form of cream, 
butter and eggs, as well as stock and 
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poultry added gratifying amounts to 
his income. 

The Dakota Territory became the 
principal home of the Russian-Ger- 
roans as more and more settled there. 
Similar settlements but in much 
smaller numbers were made in Ne¬ 
braska, 4 Minnesota and Iowa. A 
group of about 16,000 Mennonites 
settled in Kansas. They were of the 
same stock except that they consti¬ 
tuted a religious colony and had left 
Russia because of persecution. No ac¬ 
curate figures are available but the 
Russian-Germans in America number 
probably well over two hundred 
thousand. From the principal states 
mentioned smaller migrations were 
made to other states, also to rural 
Canada. 

IV. Village Life 

The trading post and country store 
preceded the coming of the village. 
At convenient centers, country stores 
were erected. Each served a farm 
constituency within a radius of about 
five miles. Some of these trading cen¬ 
ters developed into inland towns and 
villages, while others continued to re¬ 
main country stores. Such stores car¬ 
ried the stable commodities of their 
community needs: sugar, coffee, tea, 
salt, herring, syrup, sardines, crack¬ 
ers, hard candy, tobacco, overalls, 
some kitchen utensils, shoes, over- 

‘Hattie Plum Williams, A Social Study of 
the Rueiian-GemtanM, 1916 (Ph.D. thesis) 
published by the University of Nebraska 
Press. This study is a fine treatise on the 
Russian-Germans in Lincoln, Nebraska. Ex¬ 
cept for having come from different Doerfcr, 
and having settled in the dty rather than on 
the farms, they belong to the same stock as 
the Dakota group. 


shoes, toweling, gingham, thread, 
muslin, wire and several other basic 
needs. 

Villages grew and prospered ih 
proportion to the prosperity of the 
farming community, upon which the 
villages were dependent. Although 
the townspeople were originally 
farmers, they were looked upon by 
the rural folk as living an easy form 
of existence, prone to prodigal habits 
and a tendency to overcharge the 
farmer for his wares. During seasons, 
these villages constituted a scene of 
great activity. Droves of cattle were 
shipped from railroad terminals to 
eastern markets. Loads of grain by 
the thousands were hauled over dusty 
roads to grain elevators and mill. The 
fall season was especially busy when 
farmers sold their grain, stock and 
poultry and purchased their winter’s 
supply of clothes, food, flour and 
other basic commodities. 

While the isolated farm home was 
more or less limited in its social 
life, except for church functions and 
occasional social gatherings at homes 
and husking bees, the village offered 
more opportunity for social contact. 
Gatherings for the exchange of cur¬ 
rent views and considerable gossip 
took place at stores, poolrooms, banks 
and other places of business. Life in 
the village, its customs and mores, 
was first to change. Because of some 
of those changes the farmers looked 
askance upon their village neighbors 
as being the incarnation of idleness, 
gossip and wasteful habits. 

The complexion of village life was 
greatly changed when the first pio¬ 
neers retired from active farm life to 
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spend their remaining years in the 
village. The increase in village popu¬ 
lation was in many instances sudden 
and acted as a retarding influence 
upon village progress. These retired 
farmers participated little in matters 
of civic betterment. Rather, they op¬ 
posed every movement which would 
increase the taxes. They lived a sim¬ 
ple life with an income derived from 
bank deposits or farm revenue. The 
younger group and the more enter¬ 
prising village people were hesitant 
to welcome such an increase in popu¬ 
lation. 

Except for the changes in social 
living which village life necessitated, 
there was no radical or important 
modification of their mores. Their 
culture remained a stable factor; the 
patterns of behavior remained con¬ 
sistent since they spoke the same 
language, shared the same ideas, 
ethical concepts, rationalizations and 
folkways. At least that waB the case 
with the first generation which was 
spared the agony of cultural conflicts 
as patterns of behavior began to 
change. The second and third genera¬ 
tions were less fortunate, for they 
were faced with alternatives in 
conduct. 

Village life centered mostly in two 
institutions, the church and the sa¬ 
loon, each drawing its own clientele, 
yet they had many members in com¬ 
mon. The saloon achieved the dis¬ 
tinctive name of “blind pig”, and was 
seldom located on the main street. 
Before prohibition days it did a 
thriving business. Being rural people, 
isolated and lonesome, they found a 
release of their suppressed desires in 


social drinking. Drunkenness was the 
rule rather than the exception on 
week ends. Even church members in 
good standing frequented the “blind 
pig”. During a brawl on one Satur¬ 
day evening, in which a number of 
church members participated, a Bap¬ 
tist deacon was killed. The guilty per¬ 
sons, after a heavy sentence in the 
state penitentiary were later restored 
to community status. Although the 
better people in the community may 
have objected to drunkenness, they 
sanctioned drinking with modera¬ 
tion. Many were not in sympathy 
with the prohibition law.® 

In one respect their Dakota village 
followed uniform patterns of ex¬ 
pansion. Houses and stores were 
strung along a main street. Other 
streets were only added perpendicu¬ 
lar to main street as the population 
increase necessitated. Stores were 
built of stone, brick or wood. As a 
rule each place of business had its 
own wooden platform, and sometimes 
a wooden sidewalk connected one 
with the other. A false front gave 
even the small store an imposing ap¬ 
pearance. Streets remained extremely 
muddy and unimproved for many 
years. 

A Dakota village of the present 
time, however, presents a different 
picture, for streets are in many in¬ 
stances paved or at least improved to 
correspond to state and national high- 

“John Unseem and Marie Waldner, Pat¬ 
terns of Crime in a Rural South Dakota 
County , Rural Sociology , VII (June, 1942), 
175-185. In their study of crime in Hutchin¬ 
son County, the authors found that the 
Russian-Germans ranked highest among the 
citizens of that county in violating the pro¬ 
hibition law. 
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ways. Inland towns now enjoy such 
public utilities as electric lights, 
sewage and water system. Even farm 
homes have telephones, the use of 
electricity and running water. Ev¬ 
ery community has line schools, li¬ 
braries and modern churches. Good 
roads, swift transportation and easy 
communication have revolutionized 
community life. 

I do not share the opinion of Ber- 
covici 6 in his survey of the Russian- 
Germans in North Dakota. On the 
basis of that sampling he draws a 
very distorted picture of their life. 
He speaks of them as being unspeak¬ 
ably dirty, inferior to the native Rus¬ 
sian in their standard of living, rich 
because of avarice and not industry, 
stupid and uneducated. Even the 
native-born prefer to live in sod huts 
although they have the means and 
could better their living conditions. 
He also states that not a single son 
was found in a mid-western college 
(p. 62). To my knowledge such con¬ 
ditions no longer existed, if they ever 
existed at all, in the twenties when 
his book was published (1926). The 
author is either prejudiced in draw¬ 
ing such unwarranted conclusions or 
else his sampling was highly unsci¬ 
entific in being limited to peripheral 
cases. The heart of the Russian-Ger¬ 
man community lies in the central 
area of the two Dakotas and the con¬ 
ditions of which he speaks were not 
characteristic of the group as a whole. 

'Konrad Bercovici, On New Shores (New 
York: Century Company, 1S26). The author 
devotes pages 64-69 to German-Russians 
living in North Dakota. Hia information 
about their 'cultural life is based upon a 
survey of families living near the towns of 
Dickinson, Bismarck ana Jamestown. 


Many leading business men and bank¬ 
ers, industrialists, preachers, profes¬ 
sors, educators and inventors have 
come from their ranks, including two 
governors of the state. They became 
rich farmers not because of avarice 
but because of thrift and industry, 
and their wisdom of steering clear of 
too much whiskey and five percent 
chattel mortgages. 

The mores of family life remained 
of a high order throughout the chang¬ 
ing decades. The relationship be¬ 
tween parents and children was tra¬ 
ditionally established and parental 
authority was seldom questioned. 
Divorces were unknown and family 
disorganization occured rarely. Until 
quite recent times when irregulari¬ 
ties were inevitable, the family had 
remained an integral social unit. At 
work, worship or social functions, the 
family always participated as a unit. 
Family programs, working sched¬ 
ules and periods for social functions 
were always arranged to eliminate 
conflict. Retiring and rising on sched¬ 
ule were routine habits. Regularity 
in eating, working and recreation 
was scrupulously observed. 

At the present time the primary 
group control has lessened among the 
newer generation, as it is no longer 
under the strict surveillance of 
church and parent. Divorced persons 
no longer suffer the social stigma of 
low prestige in the community. The 
use of the automobile has changed the 
family circle where old and young sat 
together, the women folks crocheting 
and the men telling stories. The 
young people go to nearby towns and 
taverns where they can hear the lat- 
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est music of a juke box and dance to 
the favorite tunes of “Hut Sut,” 
“Wooglie Piggy” or “Boolee Boolee 
Bon.” 

V. Social Existence 

In matters of education, medical 
facilities, sanitation and religious 
growth, the Russian-Germans re¬ 
tained the characteristics of a pio¬ 
neering environment. Children of the 
early pioneers received only a smat¬ 
tering of a schooling, as they were 
needed to perform farm tasks. Chil¬ 
dren were appraised in terms of their 
economic value. Not until the prob¬ 
lem of giving each son a farm arose 
would parents turn their attention 
toward education and the advisabil¬ 
ity of having their son enter a pro¬ 
fessional career. 

Medical facilities were totally lack¬ 
ing during the first few decades. Hos¬ 
pitalization, clinical care and medical 
treatment were non-existent. While 
they possessed practical knowledge to 
treat minor ailments, they stood help¬ 
less in the face of community-wide 
epidemics. The toll of life taken dur¬ 
ing diptheria epidemics or other con¬ 
tagious diseases was tremendous. 
Yet, infant mortality and child birth 
fatalities, barring epidemics, was sur¬ 
prisingly low in view of the absence 
of prenatal and postnatal care. They 
knew the essentials of health and 
bodily well-being. 

In the practice of midwifery, they 
excelled. The midwife preceded the 
coming of the medical doctor. Even 
after medical service had been made 
available, the midwife was reluctant 
to surrender her position and de¬ 


fended her prerogatives. Self-cure 
through home remedies had so en¬ 
trenched itself that the coming of 
medical service was viewed with con¬ 
siderable skepticism. Hardly any dis¬ 
ease lay outside the domain of 
Brauchen, by means of which they 
sought to cure all ailments by the 
use of soothsayings, chants and 
charms. Many midwives distin¬ 
guished themselves in the practice of 
their profession in which they 
claimed great proficiency. But among 
the more enlightened, Brauchen was 
held in abhorrance as black art. 

The veterinary doctor fared better 
than the medical man. His usefulness 
had more tangible results. Economic 
values were more quickly appraised. 
The cash price of an animal at the 
market place was an important con¬ 
sideration. It is not to be inferred, 
however, that they lacked the ca¬ 
pacity to evaluate the services of a 
medical doctor. They were simply too 
poor in the early decades to be able to 
pay the customary fees. 

Their religious concepts were tra¬ 
ditionally fixed. In their practical 
conduct they appeared as pious peo¬ 
ple. They knew the Scriptures well 
and would enjoy church services 
which they attended according to hab¬ 
it. Their congregational singing will 
be an unforgettable memory to any¬ 
one who has ever attended one of 
their services. Except for those who 
had dome under the influence of 
evangelical revivalism, either in Rus¬ 
sia or in their new home, the major¬ 
ity were affiliated with the Lutheran 
or Catholic Church. In their com¬ 
munity life the chureh served as a 
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center of interest. It unified the group 
and gave them a sense of “belonging 
together/* Their clergy was of a high 
caliber and was unquestionably the 
greatest cultural force in their midst, 
in promoting a better civic, educa¬ 
tional and political order. Their train¬ 
ing as well as their exemplary life 
was above reproach. On these lonely 
prairies they lived isolated lives and 
needed cultural uplift which relig¬ 
ion could supply. The emotional re¬ 
lease through religious participation 
gave them great spiritual satis¬ 
faction. 

VI. Cultural Change Since the First 
World War 

The chance for new experience for 
the more creative minds was rarely 
possible in that consistently homo¬ 
geneous life, which the intimacy of 
social living necessitated. Until the 
coming of the Great World War of 
1914, they could proceed unhindered 
in their mode of living. The process 
of cultural fusion had been very slow 
up to that time. The normal and log¬ 
ical prcess until then was the main¬ 
tenance of their cultural standards, 
social habits and the use of the Ger¬ 
man language. 

The need for complete and swift 
assimilation of those immigrants 
with “Americanism” had never 
arisen until the Great World War. 
The distinct cultural forces of Amer¬ 
ican life had never penetrated their 
community life sufficiently to make 
them aware of the desirability of be¬ 
coming assimilated and completely 
American}zed. Their community was 
so consistently German that they 


hardly needed to know even the bare 
rudiments of the American language. 
Through intermarriage, retention of 
their language and their cultural 
mores, they remained German in the 
new world. 

With the outbreak of the first 
world war many suffered an emo¬ 
tional catastrophe. They were being 
misunderstood in their attitude to¬ 
ward the war. They were anti-Rus¬ 
sian rather than pro-German. Dur¬ 
ing the period of neutrality some may 
have been over-zealous in their en¬ 
thusiasm and overstepped the bounds 
of discretion. But when America had 
declared war against Germany, they 
demonstrated their devotion in every 
possible manner. 

In the early stages, however, they 
felt deeply humiliated when conscious 
efforts and planned programs were 
initiated to “Americanize” them. 
Their loyalties hitherto unquestioned 
were under suspicion and cases of 
persecution were not rare. A minor¬ 
ity of extremists created hysteria. 
Everything German was to be erad¬ 
icated-church music, preaching, lit¬ 
erature, choral societies, newspapers, 
etc. Many were brought before trib¬ 
unals by certain self-designated 
super-patriots and their loyalty and 
integrity was being questioned. Nat¬ 
urally some offered resistance when 
tfcey were antagonized, and some 
ridiculed the artificial regimentation 
of forced assimilation and amalgama¬ 
tion. But, they began to realize as 
never before that complete assimilia- 
tion was a logical and psychological 
necessity. No overtures had ever been 
made before in their behalf for social 
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assimilation. Realization had come so 
late and so suddenly. 

Since the great world war epoch 
those German farmers have entered a 
period of cultural transition. The 
homogeneous life of the early pioneer¬ 
ing days underwent fundamental 
changes. The process of cultural 
fusion has been accelerated. The de¬ 
scendants of the early pioneers, espe¬ 
cially those of the third and fourth 
generations no longer prefer the use 
of the hyphenated term of Russian- 
German or German-American. In the 
wake of the rapid process of urban¬ 
ization, mechanization of agricul¬ 
ture, increased mobilization, trans¬ 
portation and communication, the 
present generation has almost com¬ 
pletely given up its ancestral customs 
and provinical mores. 

The cultural transition of the pres¬ 
ent time is accompanied by many so¬ 
cial and emotional maladjustments. 
Confusion, mental and emotional con¬ 
flict, as well as anti-social conduct 
has characterized the behavior of 
many of the younger generation. 
During their sojourn in the marginal 
area of cultural assimilation they are 
neither being understood by their 
forbears nor appreciated by their 
contemporaries. Divergent patterns 
of behavior are often found within 
the same household. The gap between 
parents and children continues to 
widen, sometimes to the extent of 
causing them to become totally 
estranged to one another. The task of 
harmonizing the two elements and 
bridging the gap is no easy task. It 
lies neither with the one group nor 


the other, but is a responsibility of 
both. 

The period of storm and stress of 
the pioneering days of Dakota agri¬ 
cultural expansion and survival may 
be over . The new era has definitely 
arrived. Whether or not a state of 
senility will now characterize the 
new epoch needs to be seen. The pres¬ 
ent generation has lost many of the 
older traits of the early pioneerB. We 
are not certain if its stamina will 
weaken or completely give way under 
the pressure of economic depression, 
crop failures, grasshoppers and dust- 
storms. The near future will give us 
the answer. 

The Russian-Germans succeeded 
in their major objective of finding a 
new land in which they could work 
out their life ideal unmolested. They 
labored ceaselessly to turn those 
prairies and grudging soil into rich 
farms. They build permanent home¬ 
steads. They succeeded by personal 
application and ability rather than 
by manipulation and speculation. 
They became the very backbone 
through which flowed the nerve cen¬ 
ters of agricultural and economic 
progress. They nursed the Dakota 
Territory out of its swaddling clothes 
and brought it to maturity as two 
great states. They were not soulless 
people because they were deeply 
rooted to the soil as farmers. Their 
life-span was too short to see all the 
realization of their hopes and dreams, 
but their homely virtues of thrift and 
honest effort, their faith in God and 
man is being reflected in many of 
their descendants. 



NOTES 


Edited by Paul H . Landis 

SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY IN AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION—AN EXPERIMENT 


The land-grant colleges for some time 
have been aware of the pressing need of a 
more comprehensive approach to the prob¬ 
lem of agriculture, and have tried in var¬ 
ious ways to provide farmers and their 
leaders with the larger perspective required 
by present-day circumstances. The College 
of Agriculture at the University of Ver¬ 
mont has shared in these efforts in a way 
which may be of general interest. 

In the fall of 1935, Dr. Taeusch, in charge 
of the Division of Program Study and Dis¬ 
cussion in the United States Department of 
Agriculture, visited the University to con¬ 
fer with the Dean of the College of Agri¬ 
culture concerning the possibility of holding 
one of the newly organized “schools of 
philosophy” in Burlington or elsewhere in 
the State. The result of this conference was 
to lay plans not for a four-day school of 
philosophy but for a course in “agricultural 
philosophy.” A committee of the College had 
been at work for some time on plans for 
revising the curricula, and, on the recom¬ 
mendation of Dean Hills and others and 
with the encouragement of Dr. Taeusch, 
this committee made provision for includ¬ 
ing in the new program the proposed study 
as a required one-semester course for sen¬ 
iors in agriculture. 

Accordingly, in the winter of 1937, a 
course was offered entitled, “Agriculture 
and Civilisation.” It is described in the 
University Catalogue of that year as fol¬ 
lows: “A study of the role which agricul¬ 
ture has played in the general economic and 
cultural life of mankind. Special emphasis 
is placed on current trends in agriculture 
and their effects on the life of today.” 

As originally planned, the course at¬ 
tempted to trace the interrelations of agri¬ 
culture with such other aspects of culture 
as science, art, religion, economics, and 
politics. It was soon felt, however, that such 


a course was too ambitious in aim, and 
should be narrowed so as to concentrate on 
the problem of the politico-economic struc¬ 
tures which have underlain agriculture in 
the past and which may conceivably under¬ 
lie American agriculture in the future. The 
name of the course was altered to read, 
“The Social Philosophy of American Agri¬ 
culture;” and the description, as it appears 
in the 1942 Catalogue of the University, is 
as follows: “A study of the social philoso¬ 
phies which have animated American agri¬ 
culture during its history. The course at¬ 
tempts: 1) a preliminary survey of Euro¬ 
pean backgrounds; 2) a study of the his¬ 
tory of American thought in respect to agri¬ 
culture in this country; 3) an analysis of 
the more important problems of today in 
the light of American democratic thought.” 
So far as this writer is aware, the College 
of Agriculture at the University of Ver¬ 
mont is the first one in the country to offer 
a course exclusively devoted to an examina¬ 
tion and evaluation of the methods and ob¬ 
jectives of American agriculture in the 
light of moral and social philosophy. 

Interest in the social philosophy of agri¬ 
culture at the University of Vermont has 
expressed itself in another way. In the 
autumn of 1937, a conference of state and 
county committeemen of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration was held in 
Burlington under the direction of Mr. 
Harris Soule, administrator of the soil con¬ 
servation program in the State. Included in 
the program was a talk entitled, “Some 
Moral Aspects of the Soil Conservation Pro¬ 
gram.” Because of the interest shown by 
the fanners at the meeting in thiB approach 
to the problems of soil conservation, Mr. 
Joseph Carrigan, director of the University 
Extension Service, arranged to have the 
address printed as a bulletin of the Exten- 
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sion Service under the title, “Soil Conserva¬ 
tion: A Philosopher’s Viewpoint.” 

There can be little doubt but that the 
newly-awakened interest in moral and 
philosophical aspects of the problems of ag¬ 
riculture will continue and become more 
widespread for some time to come. For the 
problems which confront American agri¬ 
culture today touch fundamental human 
values, and require for their solution the 
insight which moral and social philosophy 


have traditionally undertaken to furnish. 
Moreover, the period through which agricul¬ 
ture is now passing is a transitional one; 
American agriculture is 
Wandering between two worlds, one 
dead, 

The other powerless to be born. 

And, like all such periods, the great need is 
for those guiding principles which philoso¬ 
phy attempts to supply. 

George Dykhuizbn. 
University of Vermont. 


A CHURCH-CENTERED COMMUNITY 


The Clarksburg Community Church of 
Clarksburg, California was organized 16 
years ago with a constitution rather than a 
discipline. It came into being as a result of 
the interest of the people of the community 
in a religious organization that would not 
divide the community but rather unite it in 
a common program of worship. Dr. Mark 
Dawber, now the Executive Secretary of the 
Home Missions Council which represents the 
major denominations or Protestantism, was 
called in and helped to formulate the Con¬ 
stitution of the new Church. 

The purpose of the organization was set 
forth as follows: “It shall be the purpose of 
the organization to provide a democratic 
church home, to promote the interests of 
religion in this community and to foster 
goodwill, fellowship, and Christian ideals.” 

Membership was open to all not on a de¬ 
nominational basis but on these terms: “all 
those who desire to join the organization, 
and who sign the membership pledge, which 
is: I desire to become a member of the 
Clarksburg Community Church and hereby 
pledge myself to lend it my support and aid 
in its program, the basis of which shall be 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and mind and soul and strength, 
and thy neighbor as thyself’. 11 

The government of the Church is vested 
in the Church membership with a board of 
trustees and a council elected at the annual 
meeting. The Church Council consists not 


only of the various officers of the Church 
organizations but also of representatives of 
a number of the community organizations 
as well. 

During the first few years of its exist¬ 
ence, meetings were held in the local Gram¬ 
mar School and a Church program began 
to operate. Later a building campaign was 
initiated and a Church edifice constructed. 

The Church grounds now occupy an entire 
block; the spacious and modern building is 
surrounded by a beautiful and well kept 
lawn, lovely shade trees, and flowers of all 
descriptions. It is the pride of the com¬ 
munity. In the course of the years the 
Church has acquired a very fine Scout Cabin 
and a parsonage. 

Today more than 16 different denomina¬ 
tional groups are working together in the 
program of the Church. How well it serves 
the community can be understood when one 
reads the calendar in the Church bulletin. 
Not only does one find the meeting dates and 
hours for such organizations as the Christ¬ 
ian Endeavor and the Sunday School but 
also for the Garden Club, Home Depart¬ 
ment, £ub Scouts, Boy Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, Red Cross, Well Baby Clinic, Men’s 
Farm Bureau, and other organizations. The 
various farmer groups such as the Tomato 
and Sugar Beet Growers feel free to use the 
Community Hall in the Church at any time. 

Each week, a Church letter is sent to 
over 200 families which carries with it news 
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of the activities of the Church itself and of 
every organization in the community from 
the Schools to the County Health Depart* 
raent. 

The budget of over $3,600 is provided for 
by the finance committee which has little 
difficulty in securing the funds necessary. 

Here is a community that has learned not 


only to work together but to worship to¬ 
gether and each Sabbath morning as the 
Chimes call folk to worship, folk of every 
denomination make their way to the service 
of worship to the refrain of “Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds.” 

Elliott L. Fisher. 
Clarksburg Community Church, California. 


CURRENT BULLETIN REVIEWS 

Edited by Conrad Taeuber * 


Charles G. Burr and Louis E. Moseley. The 
Riner Community, an area of population 
flow. Rur. Socio. Kept. No. 21. 24 pp. Va. 
Agr. Expt. Sta. in cooperation with WPA. 
Blacksburg, May 1942. Allen D. Edwards. 
Beaverdam: a rural community in transi¬ 
tion. Va. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 340. 64 pp. 
Blacksburg, May 1942. 

These excellent reports are numbers four 
and five in a series of community studies 
being made by the Rural Sociology Division 
of the Virginia Station. The general purpose 
of each is to present a type situation or 
some special aspect of rural community life 
so as to contribute to a more complete 
knowledge of the forces shaping the rural 
community. 

The study of the Riner Community, lo¬ 
cated in Montgomery County in the south¬ 
western mountainous section of the State, 
stresses the high degree of population turn¬ 
over in the area and the flow of population 
through it from the adjacent neighborhoods, 
these being described as areas of population 
pressure. Using original census schedules, 
beginning in 1870, and tracing male de¬ 
scendants, this study points out that the 
Riner people are of native bom white stock 
but not necessarily native to this com¬ 
munity. Native families move out to be re¬ 
placed by people from adjoining Floyd 
County, where there is exceptionally high 
reproduction. This creates constant popula- 

* Assisted 1 by Elsie S. Manny, Roy Rob¬ 
erts and Lawrence Lyall. 


tion turn-over, which drains off potential 
leadership. Differential birth rates, it is in¬ 
dicated, increase families in what are “in 
effect almost a peasant class.” They work 
for comparatively low wages and force out 
families settled in Riner who seek higher 
standards. Little progress haB been made in 
drawing these less favored families into or¬ 
ganized community life; in fact, the per¬ 
sistence of ten fairly distinct neighborhoods 
within the high school area, appears to be 
due, among other things, to the lack of 
vigorous effort to build up an integrated 
community. With the constant flow of popu¬ 
lation there is also a shift in occupations, 
nonfarm occupations increasing strikingly 
and the increase in the number of land 
holdings of less than 600 acres practically 
doubling between 1870 and 1930. This con¬ 
stant shifting, the study stresses, affects the 
whole level of institutional and community 
life. 

The study of Beaverdam, located in Han¬ 
over County and selected as typical of the 
ante bellum plantation area of middle Vir¬ 
ginia, stresses the transition from this plan¬ 
tation economy to the present situation. The 
thesis is that contemporary community life 
can be understood only by understanding 
the roots from which the pattern has grown. 
The study describes the plantation cycle, 
emphasizing the transition in Beaverdam 
from the plantation to a family farm econ¬ 
omy. Population analysis shows a constant 
stream of migration for the last 150 years. 
There has been a decrease in population and 
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a numerical increase in the importance of 
the lower income groups. The general pat¬ 
tern of community organization shows a 
number of neighborhoods adjacent to the 
Beaverdam Center, some integration of the 
community about the consolidated school, a 
pattern of dispersed farm dwellings located 
on the public highways, and some associa- 
tional patterns centering in the neighbor¬ 
hoods but extending across neighborhood 
and community lines. 

In this study even more use is made of 
special tabulations from the Census than in 
the Riner study for the decades back to 
1860, especially with reference to popula¬ 
tion, migration, occupational shifting, and 
farm changes. 

These studies should recommend them¬ 
selves to rural sociologists for two reasons: 
(1) They approach the study of the com¬ 
munity from a definite viewpoint and main¬ 
tain a definite thesis; and (2) they make 
use of original census data, a practice not 
heretofore frequently followed. Most of the 
previous community studies have been 
largely descriptive, based almost wholly ofi’ 
interviews made at a particular time. These 
studies also describe the present situation, 
but by the use of the census materials of 
each decade, they have tied the present com¬ 
munity to its historical antecedents. These 
studies may encourage other rural sociolog¬ 
ists to make more use of this source of in¬ 
formation, not only in analyzing the com¬ 
munity but also with reference to other 
problems. There are limitations in the use 
of these materials, but they do have, as the 
authors indicate, definite values for the 
study of social and economic trends. 

W. A. Anderson. 

Cornell University. 


Levels of Living 

Family spending and saving as related to 
age of wife and age and number of children 1 
is a retabulation of data obtained in the 


*Day Monroe and others. Family spending 
and saving us related to age of wife and age 
and number of children. Misc. Pub. 489. 126 
pp. Bur. Home Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C. May 1942. 


Study of Consumer Purchases in 1986-86 
for families living in small cities, villages, 
and farm counties in the Middle Atlantic 
and North Central Region. More than half 
of the publication consists of summary 
tables showing ways of spending by income 
classes for each of sixteen family-compo¬ 
sition groups in each of the three types of 
communities. Text discussion is limited to 
the village families because of limitation of 
space. However, intergroup differences 
found in the villages tend to be repeated in 
the farm and urban sample. Three income 
classes — $600-$999, $1,000-$1,499, and 
$1,600-$1,999—are used, as a rule, in trac¬ 
ing differences among the family-composi¬ 
tion groups. Young families follow one pat¬ 
tern of expenditure; the old, another. The 
young save less and spend more for clothing 
and services at beauty and barber shops, 
the automobile, furnishings, and equipment, 
recreation and tobacco. The older group 
spends more for housing (rent or the rental 
value of an owned home), household opera¬ 
tion, food, and gifts and welfare. The com¬ 
paratively high expenditures of the large 
families for food and clothing were offset in 
part by the lower money value of their 
housing, and their smaller expenditures for 
household operation and recreation. Changes 
in price level and shortages or anticipated 
shortages arising from the war have re¬ 
cently affected family spending, but “since 
patterns of consumption do not change rap¬ 
idly in normal years, the ways of income 
use shown by this report provide a reason¬ 
ably accurate picture of financial manage¬ 
ment practices of families throughout the 
latter half of the thirties up to the period 
immediately preceding the war.” 

Farm Labor 

Farm labour in wartime, 2 reports of a 
survey of farm labor on 6,218 farms in 
Canada in February and March 1942. In all 
proviifces wages of farm laborers were 
higher in 1942 than in 1941; wages for men 
employed on a yearly basis increased from 

*B. A. Campbell and J. Coke. Farm labour 
in wartime. 46 pp. Economics Div., Dept, of 
Agr. Dominion of Canada, Ottawa, Canada. 
July 1942. 
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$856 with board to $411. There was a con¬ 
siderable reduction in male workers, both 
family workers and hired hands. But the 
number of women working on farms in¬ 
creased only slightly from 1941 to 1942, and 
in some provinces even showed a decrease. 
There was a substantial increase in the 
number of women working on dairy farms. 
The shift of sons and hired workers to the 
armed forces and to industry was greater 
during 1941 than during 1940. There was 
also increased shifting of hired workers 
from farm to farm. At the same time the 
number of sons returning to the farm was 
greater during 1941 than during 1940. 
Changes in operation to meet reductions in 
available labor force were reported by less 
than half of the respondents. Reduction in 
livestock and in crops was reported more 
frequently than any other. Increased use of 
farm machinery was mentioned by 10 per¬ 
cent of those reporting on this item. Only 3 
percent reported hiring more machinery. 
Using more family labor or more women 
was reported by only 2 percent, but nearly 
four times as many reported more coopera¬ 
tion with neighbors. Approximately 5 per¬ 
cent stated that they would have to give up 
farming. 

Population 

Migration to urban war industrial centers 
in Maine 8 has taken nearly one-third of the 
manpower from the rural areas of the State. 
From the St. John Valley and some towns 
in Washington County, where economic op¬ 
portunities have not kept pace with natural 
increase in population, 25 to 40 percent of 
the employable manpower has gone to war 
work. About three-fourths of these workers 
have moved their families. In the areas 
around the shipyard centers, most of the 
workers are commuting from their home 
towns within a radius of 75 miles. Migra¬ 
tion from other sections of the State has in¬ 
creased the population of these cities. These 
new industrial workers are largely young 

*E. J. Niederfrank. A preliminary survey 
of the shift of manpower in Maine from 
rural areas to urban war industrial areas. 
23 pp. Univ. 4 of Maine in cooperation with 
Bur. Agr. Ecbru, U. S. Dept. Agr. Orono, 
September 1942. 


people who were previously employed at 
seasonal work, in WPA, small businesses 
and skilled labor. Less skilled workers are 
taking their places in many communities. 
Few established commercial farmers have 
left but many of their sons, as well as part- 
time farmers and operators of submarginal 
land, have migrated. Farm production has 
not reached the goals set for this year and 
is likely to be less in 1948. 

It is expected that after the war at least 
three-fourths of the workers will return to 
their local communities where about half of 
the families own their own homes. The re¬ 
turn of these industrial workers as well as 
those from the armed forces will cause dif¬ 
ficult social and economic adjustments which 
may be lessened by careful planning in 
local communities. The author says that 
“reduction of town debts, land-use planning, 
reduction of settlement on marginal places 
now being vacated, outlining of practicable 
and needed work projects for their town, 
and the accumulation of financial reserves 
are worth consideration.” Changes in the 
rural areas as well as changes in the stand¬ 
ards and attitudes of the workers will have 
to be reckoned with if a satisfactory post¬ 
war adjustment is made. The report is 
based on a reconnaissance survey in all 
parts of the State. 

A recent study of Changes in population 
in New York* is an inventory and descrip¬ 
tion of significant changes in the numbers, 
composition, and distribution of the popula¬ 
tion in the State of New York and their 
significance for the local government of the 
State. Emphasis is given to the more gen¬ 
eral aspects of population changes, such as 
geographical distribution and age dis¬ 
tribution. 

The type of conclusions reached may be 
illustrated by those relating to effects of 
population trends on zoning and planning. 
“In those areas which are being depopu¬ 
lated, legislation to permit rural zoning 
ordinances to prevent reoccupation might 

‘Leslie Tse-chiu Kuo. Changes in popula¬ 
tion in New York and their significance for 
local government. Cornell Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bui. 775. 46 pp. Ithaca, February 1942. 
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well receive consideration. In villages and 
suburban areas in which the population is 
rapidly increasing, but where local planning 
and zoning have not yet been attempted by 
the towns or villages, it is apparent that 
attention must, sooner or later, be given to 
this vital problem if future difficulties are 
to be avoided.” 

Farming new land in the Y azoo-Missis- 
sippi Delta ,® where channel and levee im¬ 
provements have reduced the danger from 
floods, was undertaken by a number of 
farmers between 1934-40. Many of them are 
struggling to become owners of 40- and 80 
acre farms. This report describes this 
Backwater Area, analyzes its suitability for 
farming, considers some of the problems 
confronting new land settlers, and suggests 
ways of improving economic conditions. In 
planning the development of this land, the 
authors say an effort should be made to 
combine the good features of both planta¬ 
tion and family-sized farm units. The type 
and size of farm to be recommended de¬ 
pends upon whether it is more important to 
provide a subsistence income to the greatest* 
number of families or to provide a more 
adequate cash income to fewer families who 
have all the acreage they can work effic¬ 
iently. “All the land available for settle¬ 
ment will provide for 4,598 two-mule cotton 
farms and 201 tractor-cash grain-cotton 
units, or a total of 4,799 units. On the other 
hand, this acreage used for tenant planta¬ 
tions will involve about 7,128 resident fam¬ 
ilies and about 682 non-resident family 
equivalents. Under the wage plantation sys¬ 
tem 4,752 resident families and 1,250 non¬ 
resident family equivalents would be 
involved.” 

Studies in the geography of population 
change , Canandaigua Lake Region, New 
York ® show many similarities between the 
Indian occupancy and that of the whites, 
even though the Indians were only one- 
tenth as numerous as their successors. 
Early in Seneca history the Allegheny 

B Paul S. McComas and others. Farming 
new land in the Yazoo-Mississippi Delta. 46 
pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. June 1942. 


Plateau was abandoned in favor of the On¬ 
tario Plain, probably because of better agri¬ 
cultural conditions on the lowland. Periods 
of decline in Indian population were due 
largely to the Colonial Wars, decline in the 
whites to migration. At least one-half of the 
Senecas lived, as today almost half of the 
whites do, in a single village at the foot of 
Canandaigua Lake. “The density of rural 
population in the Canandaigua region ranks 
in inverse proportion to steepness of land, 
level land having more than three times as 
many people per square mile as has steep 
land. But differences in gradient are less im¬ 
portant today than they were in I860, thus 
running contrary to the general principle 
that as civilization progresses, the returns 
from the farming of steeper lands diminish. 
This exception is the result of the spread of 
viticulture after 1860. . . . The distribution 
of people throughout the Canandaigua basin 
is a function of thickness of A horizon of 
the soil, and bears only slight relationship to 
the texture of that soil. . . . Road condition, 
too, has a direct effect upon population 
density. Those thoroughfares which are sur¬ 
faced today have always had at least twice 
the population of those at present unsur¬ 
faced. As the pavement is actually applied 
these differentials are increasing somewhat. 
. . . Distance from lake bears a direct re¬ 
lationship to population density, for the 
median distance of farms from Lake Can¬ 
andaigua has been constantly declining 
throughout the region as a whole.” 

Rural Youth 

Rural Youth studies have been made in 
several States 7 where the young people have 

•Robert B. Simpson. Studies in the geog¬ 
raphy of population change , Canandaigua 
Lake Region, New York. 121 pp. Proceed¬ 
ings of the Rochester Academy of Science. 
Vol. 8, No. 2 and 3. Rochester, New York. 
April 20, 1942. 

’Nat T. Frame and others. Whither rural 
youth. 33 pp. Ohio State Univ. and Bur. 
Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr., Columbus, 
April 1942. 

William E. Garnett and others. Virginia 
rural youth talking and doing . Rur. Socio. 
Rept. No. 18. 42 pp. Ya. Agr. Expt. Sta. in 
cooperation with American Youth Commis¬ 
sion and WPA. Blacksburg, January 1942. 
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helped in conducting county surveys in order 
to find out more about the characteristics, 
problems, and opportunities of youth. 
“Rural Youth in Indiana,” is a summary of 
studies made in 1940 in La Porte, Hancock, 
Blackford, Orange and Monroe Counties. 
Greater educational opportunities, voca¬ 
tional guidance and training, participation 
in community organisations, and group 
recreation were needs of many young people. 
Personal problems were most frequently 
economic in nature, but social and recrea¬ 
tional opportunities were considered the 
most urgent community needs. Topics of 
greatest interest to youth were those dealing 
with personality development, the choice of 
a life work and getting a job with a fair 
income, the choice of a mate and establish¬ 
ing a home, recreational outlets, and the 
opportunity to have a part in public affairs. 
All of the studies contain questions for dis¬ 
cussion by youth groups; the Virginia re¬ 
port includes references for further study, 
and the Ohio report outlines a community 
program for out-of-school rural youth. 

The study of some problems of Minnesota 
rural youth* was undertaken in order to 
And the educational and social needs of the 
youth, to discover how to meet these needs 
and to determine the extent of their partic¬ 
ipation in community activities. Young peo¬ 
ple were interviewed in selected townships 
in three counties in 1933, and a resurvey 
was made in 1937. In 1930 only 40 percent 
of rural-farm youth 16-17 were in school but 
70 percent of urban youth of the same age 
were in school. In some townships distance 
from a high school was an important reason 
for dropping out of school but lack of desire 
for further training and lack of funds were 
given more frequently as reasons by the 
young people themselves. The proportion of 

Purdue University and Bur. Agr. Econ., 
U. S. Dept Agr. Rural youth , Hancock 
County , Indiana. 39 pp. Lafayette. 1942. 

Lynn Robertson ana others. Rural youth 
m Indiana . Ind. Agr. Expt Sta. Bui. 467. 47 
pp. In cooperation with Bur. Agr. Econ., 
IJ. 8. Dept Agr. Lafayette, April 1942. 

•Lowry Nelson and ethers. Some problems 
of Minnesota rural youth. Minn. Agr. Expt. 
Sta. Bui. 868. 32 pp. University Farm, St 
Paul. May 1942. 


young women attending high school was 
higher than young men in all areas studied. 
The 1937 survey showed a larger proportion 
continuing their training after high school, 
although the number was still small—only 
13.3 percent of the high school graduates. 
In 1933 the young people wanted athletic 
organizations most, social organisations sec¬ 
ond, while religious and educational organi¬ 
zations were mentioned less frequently. 
About one-fourth of the youth reported em¬ 
ployment outside the home in both 1933 and 
1937, although there was a good deal of 
variation in counties. “The defense program 
promises to relieve the situation of unem¬ 
ployment for the present. Later we must 
surely face the problems again of employ¬ 
ing all our people in the arts of peace as we 
now are doing in the arts of war. The chal¬ 
lenge of peace that is to come should not be 
forgotten.” 

Rural youth in action 9 illustrates how 
young people who are not called into the 
armed forces can render vital service to the 
country. The Rural Project of the American 
Youth Commission encouraged groups to 
start where they were and work out toward 
whatever objective seemed most desirable 
in their particular situation. They were 
urged to learn as much as possible about 
their own needB, size up their local resources 
and facilities and carry out their plans with 
only the help that was needed. Many groups 
have contributed to the war effort by en¬ 
larged farm production, nutrition programs, 
day nurseries, stamp and bond drives. Out¬ 
standing work through health programs Jhas 
brought medical aid to individuals and pro¬ 
moted better community health. Training 
and occupational guidance of youth have 
been realized in many localities through the 
assistance of various agencies. County and 
State Institutes have trained leaders for 
recreational work. Churches and other or¬ 
ganizations have sponsored discussions, 
dramatics, youth choirs, and other educa¬ 
tional and recreational programs. “Beyond 

'David Cushman Coyle. Rural youth in 
action. 43 pp. The American Youth Com¬ 
mission of the American Council on Educa¬ 
tion. Washington, D. C. 1942. 
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these activities, which have a clear relation 
to the winning of the war itself, is the 
great bulk of social organization, the main 
value of which is the personal contact of in¬ 
dividuals with the community. . . . The 
young people of America are preparing 
themselves, as best they can, for the re¬ 
sponsibilities of the new generation. ... To 
meet these wisely, they need self-confidence 
and a friendly spirit as well as knowledge, 
and these are to be gained first of all by 
living a life of friendly cooperation and 
service in their own communities.” 

Miscellaneous 

The report rural school problems in Ward 
County , North Dakota 10 waB prepared at 
the request of the Ward County Agricul¬ 
tural Planning Committee. The report 
analyzes the rural school situations, and 
suggests possible solutions to the problems 
of declining enrollments, high per-pupil 
costs and unequal school opportunity for 
consideration by planning committees. It 
also develops a method by which planning 
groups in other sparsely settled areas might 
make similar studies with a minimum of 
technical assistance. The present school sys¬ 
tem is a “carry-over” from a period of ex¬ 
panding population, high land values, and 
high farm prices. The number of children 
of school age decreased by nearly a third 
and enrollment by nearly 41 percent between 
1920 and 1939. The number of one-room 
schools with less than 10 pupils increased 
from 36 in 1930 to 66 in 1939, or one-half 
of the total schools. High schools in the 
rural districts were not affected until 1930. 
High school enrollment increased to that 
year, remained relatively constant from 
1930 to 1937, then began to decrease. The 
number of small districts, which were estab¬ 
lished generally on the basis of townships 
regardless of population or location of peo¬ 
ple, has been the greatest obstacle to adjust¬ 
ment in school organization to meet chang¬ 
ing conditions. The small districts are not 

"Harold L. Greiner. Rural school prob¬ 
lems in Ward County , North Dakota. 26 pp. 
Bur. Agr. Econ.. U. S. Dept. Agr. in cooper¬ 
ation with Wara County Land Use Planning 
Com. and N. Dak. Agr. Expt. Sta. Lincoln, 
Neb. May 1942. 


flexible and therefore adjustments to chang¬ 
ing population numbers and patterns cannot 
be made readily. They do not permit an 
efficient system of transportation and they 
vary greatly in revenue for school purposes. 
There is a resulting inequality in educa¬ 
tional opportunity and the school system 
becomes expensive to operate. 

The study of acceptance of approved 
farming practices among farmers of Dutch 
descent 11 in Michigan was based on the 
hypothesis that “approved practices would 
be used when a sufficient number of con¬ 
tracts favorable to them had offset the re¬ 
tarding effect of previously existing pat¬ 
terns in the culture. Thus ways of bringing 
about changes in farming including publica¬ 
tion of scientific material in the Dutch 
language as well as numerous elements pre¬ 
valent in the culture, came within the scope 
of the investigation.” A bulletin on celery 
culture which had been circulated was “a 
positive, but not a determining influence in 
the adoption of scientifically approved prac¬ 
tices on the part of celery growers. Its in- 
'•fluence was affected by the cultural heritage 
of the people, by community influences, and 
especially by contacts which the farmers 
had with other sources of information (such 
as attending meetings scheduled by the 
county agricultural agent, reading other 
bulletins dealing with agricultural subjects, 
and listening to radio broadcasts pertaining 
to agriculture). As the number of these 
contacts increased, the greater was the like¬ 
lihood that a grower not only would read 
the bulletin but would adopt the practices 
and recommendations which it contained.” 

The problem of cooperative medicine 12 
surveys briefly the concept of cooperative 
medicine, the development of cooperative 
health associations in this country and 

“Charles E. Hoffer. Acceptance of ap¬ 
proved farming practices arhong farmers of 
Dutch descent. Mich. Agr. Expt. Sta. Spe¬ 
cial Bui. 316. 36 pp. East Lansing, June, 
1942. 

“V. J. Tereshtenko. The problem of co¬ 
operative medicine. 79 pp. Series B. Studies 
in the Field of Cooperative Medicine. Part 
I. Prepared with assistance of WPA, Ed¬ 
ward A. Filene Good Will Fund, Inc. New 
York, 1942. 
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abroad and current statements in defense of 
cooperative medicine and those in defense 
of the present system of medical care. Ad¬ 
vantages of cooperative medicine are listed 
as more widespread coverage, lower cost, 
more complete service than hospitalization 
insurance plans, government through demo¬ 
cratic procedures, avoidance of tax costs 
and bureaucratic evils of State medicine, 
the greater possibility of preventive med¬ 
icine, and its preservation of elements of 
the present system, including the institu¬ 
tion of the family physician and the physic¬ 
ians' right of collective bargaining. The 
major disadvantage listed is the fact that 
cooperative health associations are out of 
the reach of many people in the low-income 
group. 

Congregationalism in rural Wisconsin 13 
was studied in order to discover prevailing 
trends in membership; to reveal the factors 
contributing to these trends; to help the 
church members appreciate the opportuni¬ 
ties in village and country; and to consider 
an increased investment of funds, personnel, 
and activities in areas of less than 5,000 
population. Pastors and church committees 
secured the information using schedules of 
questions prepared with the help of the 
Rural Trends Commission. The ratio of 
church membership to the population of the 
State has remained about the same during 
the past 10 or 15 years. This is due in part 
to the failure of churches to overcome the 
barriers created between groups and classes 
because of age, economic status, and relig¬ 
ious background. Churches often do not use 
local resources to the fullest extent because 
they are ignorant of them or because of the 
lack of cooperative effort. 

Other Publications Received 
Baird, Frieda. Credit unions in rural com¬ 
munities . 129 pp. Farm Credit Admin. 

U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. 

March 1942. 

Baker, Vernon W. and Mumford, D. Curtis. 

Land settlement in the Willamette Valley. 

With special reference to Benton County, 

^Wisconsin Congregational Conference. 
Conor egationqUsm in rural Wisconsin. 37 
pp. Madison, Wisconsin. 1942. 


Oregon. Oregon Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 407. 
45 pp. In cooperation with Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Corvallis, June 
1942. 

Bondurant, John H. and Binkley, Wendell C. 
Land-tenure classification and areas in 
Kentucky. Ky. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 421. 
50 pp. Lexington, January 1942. 
Frutchey, Fred P. and Dayton, James W. 
Evaluation study of the neighborhood 
leader system , Berkshire and Essex 
Counties, Massachusetts, May 19I>2. Ext. 
Serv. Cir. 386. 10 pp. U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Washington, D. C. July 1942. 

Greisinger, Philip and Barr, George W. Ag¬ 
ricultural land ownership and operating 
tenures in Casa Grande Valley. Arlz. Agr. 
Expt. Sta. Bui. 175. pp. 279-282. Tucson, 
November 1941. 

Heberle, Rudolf. Human resources and labor 
force in Louisiana. 84 pp. Reprint from 
Louisiana Educational Survey. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 1942. 

Hoffsommer, Harold and Ramsey, R. J. 
Louisiana farm laborers and total war. 
La. Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 346. 18 pp. Uni¬ 
versity, May 1942. 

Killman, Lewis M. The Georgia rural youth 
council. Serial No. 823. Vol. 42. No. 6. 22 
pp. Univ. of Georgia, Athens, April 1942. 
Kumlien, W. F. Basic trends of social 
change in South Dakota. II Rural life ad¬ 
justments. Bui. 357. 58 pp. Ill Community 
organization. Bui. 356. 20 pp. S. Dak. Agr. 
Expt. Sta., Brookings, 1941. 

Lively, C. E. and Lionberger, Herbert F. 
The physical status and health of farm 
tenants and farm laborers in Southeast 
Missouri. Preliminary Rept. No. 2. 12 pp. 
Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, July 1942. 
MacLeish, Kenneth and Young, Kimball. 
Culture of a contemporary rural com¬ 
munity, Landaff, New Hampshire. Rural 
Life Studies 3. 117 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. April 
1942. 

Monroe, Day and others. Family expendi¬ 
tures for education, reading, recreation 
and tobacco —Urban, Village, Farm. 
MiBc. Pub. 456. 208 pp. Bur. Home Econ., 
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U. S. Dept. Agr. in cooperation with 
WPA. Washington, D. C. 1941. 

Morison, F. L. and Baumann, R. V. Labor , 
power, and machinery on small farms in 
Ohio. Ohio Agr. Expt. Sta. Bui. 628. 38 
pp. Wooster, June 1942. 

Peterson, George R. and Lyall, Lawrence B. 
Farm resources and farming systems 
needed to meet living needs of farm fam¬ 
ilies. 24 pp. Part V North Central South 
Dakota. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Lincoln, Neb. March 1942. 

Rasmussen, Wayne D. Some general his¬ 
tories of Latin America. Agr. History 
Ser. 1, Ed. 2, 9 pp. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. April 1942. 

Rush, Donald R. and Larson, Olaf F. Farm 
resources and farming systems needed to 
meet living needs of farm families. 16 pp. 
Part I Summary. Bur. Agr. Econ., U. S. 
Dept. Agr. Washington, D. C. March 
1942. 


Sitler, Harry G. and Jehlik, Paul J. Farm 
resources and farming systems needed to 
meet living needs of farm families. 27 pp. 
Part IV Southeastern Colorado and 
Northeastern New Mexico. Bur. Agr. 
Econ., U. S. Dept. Agr. Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. March 1942. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Agr. Econ., Group 
discussion and its techniques. A bibliog¬ 
raphical review. D-4. 67 pp. Washington, 
D. C. 1942. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Bur. Home Econ., and 
U. S. Dept. Labor, Bur. Labor Statistics. 
Study of family spending and saving in 
wartime. Washington, D. C. August 1942. 

U. S. Dept. Agr., Extension Service. Orange 
and Lee Counties, North Carolina, dem¬ 
onstrate how neighborhood leaders can 
help in securing participation of rural 
families in agriculture’s wartime pro¬ 
grams. Ext. Serv. Cir. 387. 26 pp. Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. June 1942. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Edited by Reed H. Bradford 


Working with Rural Youth. By Edmund 
deS. Brunner. Washington, D. C.: 
American Youth Commission, American 
Council on Education, 1942. Pp. xiii + 
113. $1.20. 

The publications of American Youth Com¬ 
mission, established in 1936 by the Ameri¬ 
can Council on Education, now include 30 
significant titles. This latest work is not 
just another book about youth, it is one in 
a highly important series devoted to pains¬ 
taking consideration of the needs of young 
people, rural and urban, male and female, 
white and colored, during the period im¬ 
mediately preceding America’s all-out in- 
volvment in the present war. This series of 
publications has been devoted also to care¬ 
ful appraisals of facilities and resources for 
meeting youth needs and with planned ex¬ 


periments and programs effective in solving 
the problems of youth. 

Working with Rural Youth makes a 
welcomed contribution to our knowledge 
concerning the organization, operation and 
achievements of planned programs for meet¬ 
ing the needs of rural youths. The book is 
in the nature of a report on a program of 
action known as the Rural Project of the 
American Youth Commission. It’s major 
significance is indicated in the title “work¬ 
ing with” (not working for) rural youth. 

The *philosophy of the Rural Project was 
outlined by a rural advisory committee of 
which the author of the report was a mem¬ 
ber. The project was set up for the purpose 
of stimulating and developing programs for 
meeting rural youth needs through existing 
agencies by coordination of efforts at state, 
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county and community levels. It was charac¬ 
terised by a considerable degree of unique¬ 
ness in that it projected no ready made pro¬ 
gram to be put across in any community. 
It sought rather to operate on the demo¬ 
cratic belief that in any effective rural youth 
program the youths themselves should have 
a large and increasing share both in plan¬ 
ning their activities and in carrying them 
out. On the basis of that belief the experi¬ 
ment was made in more than 100 communi¬ 
ties in 16 counties of 6 different states. 

The report begins with a description of 
the Rural Project, of the areas in which it 
operated, and of the motivating philosophy 
behind it. The organizational procedures are 
then discussed and attention iB given to the 
successes and failures involved in working 
out the cooperative relationships among 
youth serving agencies—cooperative rela¬ 
tionships thought to be essential to the suc¬ 
cess of the undertaking. There are chapters 
describing the more significant features of 
the local programs in different communities 
and giving special attention to the experi¬ 
ence in Georgia where the project was con¬ 
ducted by college youth themselves as an 
extracurricular activity. Later chapters re¬ 
count the obstacles encountered and the mis¬ 
takes made by the Rural Project, and then 
summarize the lessons learned from the ex¬ 
periment and attempt to evaluate the re¬ 
sults. The book closes with a brief chapter 
in which an attempt is made to describe the 
attitudes of rural youths toward the war. 

The experiment in democratic planning 
with rural youth as described encountered 
obstacles, such as war dislocations and a 
curious lack of faith on the part of some 
agency executives in democratic procedures 
applied to youth activities; it made mistakes 
such as attempting too much and placing 
too much emphasis on state organization. It 
finally became a casualty of the war as 
youths were drained away from rural areas 
in huge proportions and as the situation 
changed greatly for those who remained. 
Nevertheless the project achieved many re¬ 
sults which should prove to be of much 
value to thoeq who look forward to postwar 
plans for rebuilding a democratic world in 


which rural youth will play its rightful part. 

A. R. Manors. 

Ohio State University. 


Barriers to Youth Employment By Paul T. 
David. Washington: American Council 
on Education, 1942. Pp. x + 110. $1.76. 
Youth Faces Today's Crists. By Dan Gilbert. 
Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing 
House, 1942. Pp. 112. $1.00. 

The first of these works represents a com¬ 
petent analysis of certain factors associated 
with the relatively high rate of unemploy¬ 
ment among youths in the urban American 
economy. The basic position taken is 
"... that general forces operating through¬ 
out the economic system will determine the 
total level of employment and unemploy¬ 
ment, while special factors enter the situa¬ 
tion in the allocation of available employ¬ 
ment among the members of the available 
labor force.” (p. 3.) Among the special fac¬ 
tors discussed are control over entrance 
into occupations, seniority, share-the-work, 
and employment stabilization policies, child 
labor legislation, minimum wage provisions. 
Mr. David does not hesitate to make policy- 
judgments, but these are clearly distinguish¬ 
able from the analysis proper, and in most 
instances will probably find substantial ap¬ 
proval among students in this field. 

Some of the more important conclusions 
of this study are as follows: (1) Labor mo¬ 
bility is by no means perfect and the market 
for labor is frequently a narrow local mar¬ 
ket with control highly concentrated in the 
hands of one or a few employers. (2) Pro¬ 
fessional associations, employers, and labor 
unions discriminate, on the basis of factors 
other than “ability,” among various groups 
of workers. (3) Strict seniority rules tend 
to divide the labor force into a secure, privi¬ 
leged group and a shifting, peripheral 
group of the intermittently employed. The 
author believes that such rules may result 
in “ . . . virtual slavery in the service of 
the first concern where (the worker) ob¬ 
tains enough seniority to assure relativly 
continuous employment.” (p. 40.) (4) Merit 
rating and other employment stabilisation 
schemes, while not outstanding in their 
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effects, provide an incentive to more and 
steadier employment, but likewise tend to 
produce a cleavage in the working force. 
(6) Child labor legislation is necessary but 
must be administered with great care if it 
is to keep open desirable employment op¬ 
portunities for youth. (6) Minimum wage 
laws may not raise unit labor costs, but they 
probably will result in youth unemployment 
unless appropriate juvenile-adult wage dif¬ 
ferentials are established. (7) It iB argued 
that 41 ... a lifting of barriers to youth 
employment would increase opportunities 
for youth more than it would reduce them 
for adults/’ (p. 105.) (8) The prediction is 
made that in the future “ . . . the institu¬ 
tional barriers to youth employment will 
probably be much more important than they 
are at present.” (p. 109.) 

In some instances the detailed conclusions 
are controversial, both as to economic 
theory and as to social policy considera¬ 
tions, e.g., the effects of employment stabi¬ 
lization plans. Partly because of the com¬ 
mendable conciseness of the exposition, the 
reader sometimes finds himself wishing for 
a more detailed presentation of the factual 
materials upon which conclusions are pre¬ 
sumably based. The assumption of the study 
that “ ... it is the duty of government to 
police the exercise of private control” 
(p. 31) in the employment relationship is 
still challenged in some quarters. On the 
whole, however, this work gives a clear and 
balanced treatment of its field of inquiry. 

The study is important from the stand¬ 
point of the rural sociologist in two respects. 
It presents cumulative evidence, showing 
the prevalence of institutionalized control- 
patterns which may constitute barriers for 
rural youth attempting to enter urban oc¬ 
cupations. Secondly, in its demonstration 
that “non-economic” factors significantly 
condition the rate and incidence of employ¬ 
ment, it supports sociological theorems re¬ 
garding the influence of status systems 
upon competition in the labor market. The 
analysis provides many illustrations of the 
current trend in our culture toward social 
categorisation of individuals, and the fixing 
of their status on the basis of these cate¬ 


gories. In this connection, it is implied that 
what from one point of view is “security” 
may be regarded from another angle as 
“lack of freedom”—or vice versa. 

Youth Faces Today's Crisis is described 
by the publishers as a book which is 
“ . . . needed to stir up our loose-living, 
professing Christian young people in these 
trying days.” It makes no claims to scien¬ 
tific status—in fact, is expressedly anti¬ 
intellectual and anti-scientific—and should 
be reviewed here only as a manifestation of 
important traditional beliefs. The argu¬ 
ments of the book are based upon an ethic 
of absolutes. It is a call for a new age of 
faith, for more rigid moral standards, for 
an elevation of ‘‘character” above “per¬ 
sonality.” The resurgence of such senti¬ 
ments in America at the present time is a 
phenomenon which undoubtedly warrants 
the thoughtful attention of sociologists. 

Robin M. Williams. 
University of Kentucky. 


Statistical Methods: Applied to Agricul¬ 
tural Economics. By Frank A. Pearson 
and Kenneth R. Bennett. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942. Pp. 
vii + 443. $4.00. 

This specialized textbook in statistical 
methods is a much needed contribution to 
the statistical training of agricultural eco¬ 
nomists. It includes all of the conventional, 
statistical methods of the older, general 
statistical texts and in addition brings in an 
up-to-date treatment of newer develop¬ 
ments, such as the analysis of variance and 
improvements in correlation analysis. An¬ 
other distinctive and worthwhile feature is 
the careful treatment given to the methods 
of using simple tables as a basis for analyz¬ 
ing relationships. This feature will appeal 
to those students and research workers who 
deal with variables of a fion-quantitative 
character and who wish to present the re¬ 
sults of statistical analysis to the layman. 

This text gives unusual space and em¬ 
phasis to methods of correlation analysis as 
well as to tests of significance. The treat¬ 
ment of these two fields covers 158 and 121 
pages of the text, respectively. Unfortu- 
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nately, no attention is given to the practical 
problems of selecting a sample. Judging 
from the sampling methods which have been 
used by agricultural economists and other 
social scientists, the authors of this text 
overlooked here a great opportunity to be 
of real service to students and research 
workers in agricultural economics. 

The method of presentation of difficult 
statistical formulae is simple, clear, and 
straightforward. Many formulas are writ¬ 
ten out for those who are not trained in 
reading mathematical symbols. Incidentally, 
this text does not require a knowledge of 
advanced mathematics. 

The book is well illustrated with neat, 
well-designed charts. The tables are also 
well arranged. There is a short appendix 
giving: A. A glossary of statistical sym¬ 
bols; B. a method of calculating sums of 
squares and sums of products with tabulat¬ 
ing equipment; and C. the Doolittle method 
of solving normal equations for net regres¬ 
sion coefficients. In Chapter 19, a table is 
presented showing (Snedecor's) Values of 
F. 

For the information of rural sociologists, 
it should be pointed out that this text does 
not offer applications in their field; except 
in so far aB economic and sociological prob¬ 
lems are very closely related; viz.: farm 
labor, incomes, levels of living, land tenure. 
Many sociologists, however, will find this 
text a useful research tool and reference 
work, 

C. Horace Hamilton. 
North Carolina State College. 


Rural America Today, Its Schools and Com¬ 
munity Life. By George A. Works and 
Simon O. Lesser. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. xx -}- 450. 
13.75. 

That this study financed by the General 
Education Board will be of especial interact 
to rural sociologists is indicated by the iaet 
that the authors had the assistance of ah 
advisory committee composed of Gordon W. 
Blackwell, Edmund deS. Brunner, C. Horace 
Hamilton, J. H. Kolb, T. W. Schultz, and 
T. Lynn Smith. Rural America Today, Its 


Schools and Community Life is a stimu¬ 
lating, useful, and easy-to-read summary of 
the problems and developments in rural 
education, with education being interpreted 
broadly and in relation to demographic, 
social, and economic conditions. 

Rural education is the nation’s number 
one educational problem to the authors. The 
crux of this problem is summed up in terms 
of “many children—few dollars.” The dis¬ 
parity in educational burdens between city 
and country and within the farm popula¬ 
tion due to differential fertility is set 
against familiar facts which show that the 
more the children, the fewer the dollars. 
A review of rural school facilities and con¬ 
ditions which have resulted from the dis¬ 
advantaged position of rural people leads 
to the conclusion that “equality of educa¬ 
tional opportunity does not exist for rural 
children generally” but “remains a fugitive 
ideal” which a democratic society cannot 
complacently dismiss. Positive action is 
needed. This volume puts its major em¬ 
phasis upon what rural people, the states, 
and the nation are doing to improve rural 
educational conditions and on further pos¬ 
sibilities for action. 

Community and neighborhood are dis¬ 
cussed in relation to reorganization of rural 
schools to secure efficient administrative 
and attendance units. Rural school educa¬ 
tional programs, guidance to help youth 
make personal and occupational adjust¬ 
ments, vocational training in high schools, 
and the training of rural teachers are all 
treated. The scope of the report may be 
judged from the inclusion of chapters on 
library service, rural health, rural recrea¬ 
tion, and rural social welfare as these have 
implications for rural schools. Problems of 
older rural youth and adult education are 
also included. In appraising the Agricultural 
Extension Service program, the authors see 
a need for correcting the relationship be¬ 
tween the Extension Service and the Farm 
Bureau in the states where the latter is the 
local cooperating organization. There is a 
chapter on educational facilities for rural 
Negroes and one on local planning which 
describes the recently discarded cooperative 
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agricultural planning activities of the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and the land-grant 
colleges. Equalization of educational oppor¬ 
tunity, with the acceptance of responsibility 
by the states and the nation, in order to 
preserve a democratic society is the con¬ 
cluding theme. 

There are some errors of fact—such as 
the percentage of the nation’s manpower 
in farming (p. 122). Failure to specify a 
time position results in the statement that, 
“The farm population has increased to the 
highest point in the nation’s history" (p. 9). 
On page 14 the amount of rents estimated 
as paid by farmers to non-farmers in 1937 
is inconsistent with the citation from 0. E. 
Baker on page 16. But these are minor 
criticisms. 

The war makes this report particularly 
vital. It provokes such questions as: To 
what extent is the war effort being handi¬ 
capped because of the disadvantaged posi¬ 
tion of rural education? How much man¬ 
power are we wasting because of inadequate 
rural education in past years? What will 
be the impact of the war on rural educa¬ 
tion ? Are we going to take any action, now 
or after the war, to see that in America we 
achieve that equality of educational oppor¬ 
tunity which iB essential to national wel¬ 
fare and a part of a democratic society? 

Olaf F. Larson. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


The People’s Business. By Joshua K. Bolles. 

New York: Harper & Brothers, 1942. 

Pp. x + 170. $2.00. 

The People’s Business , ip the words of the 
author, is a “story of the human phases of 
consumer cooperation.’’ As stated in the pre¬ 
face, the author is impressed with the fact 
that growth of consumer cooperation in the 
United States has been accompanied by “so 
\ittle fanfare." Definitely, The People’s 
Business is an attempt to furnish the fan¬ 
fare. 

The first five chapters of the book are 
devoted to what may be called a setting for 
the story. The next four chapters and chap¬ 
ters 11, 16, and 17 give accounts of what 
have come to be called cooperative business 


establishments. With numerous deviations, 
attention is given to such agencies as the 
Ohio, Indiana, and Pennsylvania Farm Bu¬ 
reaus, Midland Cooperative Wholesale, Con¬ 
sumer’s Cooperative Association of Kansas 
City, and the Central Cooperative Whole¬ 
sale. The greater portion of the remaining 
half of the book is devoted to stories relat¬ 
ing to the accomplishments of various types 
of service cooperatives. These include rural 
electrification, credit union, burial, insur¬ 
ance, and campus associations. In the last 
chapter consumer cooperation is put into a 
tall, silk hat from which emerges a con¬ 
glomeration of such concepts as world 
peace, economic democracy, and a modified 
social and economic world order. 

We hear much these days about freedom 
of the press. The author states that his book 
is a newspaperman’s story. Here, it may be 
in order to suggest the need of developing a 
long-neglected concept—that of responsibil¬ 
ity of the press. It is not too much to ask 
that this responsibility take the form of 
accurate interpretation and sound analysis. 
*&erely accepting “lock, stock, and barrel” 
the sayings of the Cooperative League or 
the ideology of Warbasse will not suffice. 
All too often cooperative endeavor has been 
plagued by a wide variety of books and 
writings based on evangelist and reformist 
zeal rather than on first-hand knowledge 
and acquaintanceship with the basic prin¬ 
ciples contributing to the establishment of 
sound cooperative endeavor. 

In reporting, as he professes to do, the 
progress of consumer cooperatives in Amer¬ 
ica, the author makes the common mistake 
that characterizes the efforts of many en¬ 
thusiasts of consumer cooperation. He in¬ 
cludes in his classification of consumer co¬ 
operatives farmers’ cooperative supply asso¬ 
ciations. In fact, farm supply associations 
furnish the primary basis fo» his story. This 
approach fails to recognize the very im¬ 
portant and basic distinction between con¬ 
sumer cooperatives and farmer supply asso¬ 
ciations. 

Competent authorities have pointed out 
that farmer associations which primarily 
deal in such items as feed, seed, fertiliser, 
and petroleum products are in reality not 
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consumer cooperatives at mil. Recent studies 
conducted by the Farm Credit Administra¬ 
tion indicate that only 4.2 percent of the 
total business done by farm supply associa¬ 
tions is in the field of consumer's mer¬ 
chandise. These associations furnish goods 
which are used for production. What is 
more, these agencies primarily serve com¬ 
mercial farming areas. They furnish the 
raw supplies for the agricultural manu¬ 
facturing business and are simply an exten¬ 
sion of the farm enterprise since they are 
set up to make this enterprise more 
profitable. 

While many writers will agree that con¬ 
sumer cooperation will grow and expand in 
the United States, careful students will ad¬ 
mit that really significant accomplishments 
in the field are yet to be attained. We can¬ 
not dismiss the inherent pitfalls that con¬ 
front consumer cooperatives by calling those 
who point out possible difficulties “beetle- 
browed"—a technique used by the author to 
discourage attention to this vulnerable point 
(p. 16). The fact is that when consumer 
cooperation is stripped of its unwillingly 
adopted “country cousins" it presents a 
decidedly more anemic picture than when in 
the company of the well-established farmer 
associations. 

Attention can only be called to a few of 
the statements that are disturbing. It is un¬ 
fortunate that the “politiconomic" concept 
of parity is mentioned and credited to 
fanners rather than to legislators (p. 63). 
The unsuccessful efforts of John L. Lewis 
to organize dairy farmers should disturb 
the reasoning of the amateur detective who 
found that “organized labor and organized 
farmers had a lot in common" (p. 46) and 
should help substantiate the views of those 
students who have continually pointed out 
the inherent conflicts that separate these 
two classes of our society. It is most dis¬ 
concerting to find the chapter “Death and 
the Consumer" partially devoted to coopera¬ 
tive burial associations and partially to rea¬ 
sons why cooperatives associations die 
(fell). 

It is to the author’s credit when he states 
that eonsunfer cooperation is not an ideology 
(p. 16). However, in the same chapter he 


gives lip-service to those over-used but prac¬ 
tically meaningless expressions which too 
frequently, for the good of cooperative asso¬ 
ciations, have become associated with their 
possible accomplishments — economic de¬ 
mocracy and social and economic reform. 
Furthermore, even to accept from others 
such a statement as “the reason that North¬ 
ern Wisconsin is cooperative, it is said, is 
because the idea was brought there by the 
Finns," indicates a decided lack of informa¬ 
tion relative to the growth of cooperative 
associations in that state. 

Implied in many places throughout the 
book is the belief that both cooperative well¬ 
being and cooperative salvation depend on 
religious adherence to the eight principles 
of the Rochdale weavers. Cooperative prin¬ 
ciples, however, have been subject to prac¬ 
tically 100 years of experimentation and 
modifications since these principles were 
first propounded. Both in principles and in 
practice significant changes have occurred 
in the United States and in foreign coun¬ 
tries. Farm supply associations in the United 
States are not even permitted by the In¬ 
ternal Revenue Act to do over 16 per cent 
of their total business with persons who 
are neither producers nor members. 

When he says as he does that the old 
order is being swept away, and “midst bomb 
burst, shellfire, and roar of cannon a new 
world is being born, a world in which the 
death dealing struggle for survival must be 
supplanted by cooperations, or else . . ." 
(p. 146), he, like many others, has saddled 
the cooperative movement with a burden 
that it cannot logically be expected to as¬ 
sume. We have only to return to the land 
of the Rochdale weavers to observe that 
even though the consumer movement has 
been in existence there nearly a century 
longer than the consumer movement in this 
country, there is not even the slightest 
indication that cooperation is ready to as¬ 
sume the place in society that many re¬ 
formists have visualized. History has shown 
that cooperatives make progress only when 
full consideration is given to economic con¬ 
cepts of price, quality of goods, and patron 
service. 
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Any consideration of the human phases 
of cooperation could well be balanced with 
an account of the human “toil and tears” 
that is necessary if cooperative associa¬ 
tions are to become well-established busi¬ 
ness institutions. The saying “hard, cool 
heads must balance warm, soft hearts” is 
very applicable to the realistic approach 
that is needed in successful cooperative 
endeavor. 

Martin A. Abrahamsen. 
West Virginia University. 


Below The Potomae. By Virginius Dabney. 
New York: D. Appleton-Century Com¬ 
pany, 1942. Pp. x + 882. $8.00. 

Mr. Dabney gives a new title to a rather 
word-worn subject: “The South and Her 
Problems.” Yet in spite of the fact that 
much of the subject matter is “old stuff,” 
interest is held throughout. In fact, this 
reader felt reluctant to lay the book aside 
once it was started. Southern politics, 
Dixie and the New Deal, the poll tax, civil 
liberties, the South’B colleges and universi¬ 
ties are some of the topics discussed. 

The author brilliantly presents both sides 
of every question he brings up for discus¬ 
sion, but one can usually tell his side. He 
is for the Farm Security Administration, 
but against wage legislation that allows no 
differentials for the South. He thinks all 
wage differentials should not be eliminated 
unless freight rate differentials are elimi¬ 
nated, too. Yet he states that it does not 
cost less to live in the South. 

Since it does not cost less to live in the 
South, then Southerners, it would seem, 
need to lend their earnest support to mini¬ 
mum wage legislation based on differentials 
for urbanization rather than regional dif¬ 
ferentials. (It does cost less to live in farm 
areas than in urban areas.) Asking for 
wage differentials to offset discriminatory 
national policies, as the tariff and adverse 
freight rates, does not seem sound. 

Mr. Dabney is for the repeal of poll 
taxes, but against antilynching legislation. 
Such legislation, he thinks, is not necessary 
since the Southern states are giving evi¬ 
dence of their intention to eradicate lynch- 


ings on their own. He considers that poll 
taxes have tended to encourage corruption, 
led to the partial atrophy of the democratic 
process and placed obstacles in the way of 
securing needed social and labor legisla¬ 
tion. Statistics on the number of Negroes 
voting in Louisiana (fewer than one per 
cent) and North Carolina (a few more than 
in Louisiana), two of the Southern states 
not having poll taxes as an eligibility re¬ 
quirement for voting, are quoted to meet 
the objection of those who favor poll taxes 
to maintain “white supremacy.” This way 
of meeting the objection of the “white su¬ 
premacy” group will no doubt seem some¬ 
what inconsistent to some of the readers. 

Two of the reasons for the “Southern 
proliferation of political mountebankery” 
given are low level of education of the 
masses and the one party system. The man 
who understands “the yearnings and aspira¬ 
tions of the Southern masses,” no matter 
what his other qualifications, will get the 
votes. “A South divided politically on the 
basis of principle,” Mr. Dabney believes, “is 
far preferable to an eternal solid South or¬ 
dering its political allegiance in accordance 
with issues which were vital in 1875, but 
which have been well nigh defunct these 
forty years.” “Much of the region,” he 
says, “is still wrapped in the apathy and 
decay that is the inevitable concomitant of 
one-party rule.” 

The majority of well informed persons 
in the South will be unfamiliar with the 
material presented concerning undergradu¬ 
ate and graduate work offered in Negro 
institutions of the South. Mr. Dabney favors 
a regional university for graduate training 
of Negroes since the number of Negroes 
desiring graduate instruction in any single 
state is so small as to make maintenance 
of a graduate school by each state pro¬ 
hibitively expensive. He quotes Dr. Edward 
S. Corwin, one of the country's most dis¬ 
tinguished constitutional lawyers, as saying 
that a regional university for Negroes in 
the South would be constitutional. 

Mr. Dabney does not conclude with a 
summary statement of problems, as do 
many writers on this subject. He briefly 
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reviews what is being done in the South to 
meet these problems by such state-wide 
and South-wide organisations and agencies 
as the Southern Policy Committee, the Citi- 
sen Fact Finding Movement of Georgia, and 
the Southern Governors' Conference. Con¬ 
tinual talk and thought in the South about 
the South is producing action. (It is well, 
after all, that the subject, “The South and 
Her Problems," is word worn.) Action can 
indeed transform “Economic Problem No. 
1" into “Economic Asset No. 1." 

Intelligent readers will find stimulation 
in Below The Potomac. Professional South¬ 
erners will And much with which to dis¬ 
agree. 

Dorothy Dickinb. 
Mississippi State College. 


Social Theories of the Middle Ages. By Bede 
Jarrett. Westminster, Md.: The New¬ 
man Book Shop, 1942. Pp. ix + 280. 
$4.00. 

The second printing of this book first 
printed in 1926 makes available again to 
the increasing number of students interested 
in the period, information both accurate and 
diversified. Apart from the accepted author¬ 
ity of Father Jarrett in this field of social 
history, the reader receives the impression 
that the book presents theories as written 
without effort to substantiate a personal 
thesis or to elaborate an original hypothesis. 
Direct quotation effectively selected is 
united with the understanding of a theolog¬ 
ian at home with the thoughts and values of 
that theocentric age. Yet withal there is no 
conscious burden of apology or propaganda. 
Few conclusions are drawn. One is not asked 
to agree or to disagree. 

This book of 300 pages does not pretend 
to rival Carlyle's work* on the political 
theories of the mediaeval period. It is more 
soda! than political in focus of attention. 
Moreover, when the sources permit, fa¬ 
miliar, homely, entertaining information is 
given preference. Without methodological 
justification, the author selects as his field 
of consideration the topics of law, educa¬ 
tion, woman, slavery, property, money mak¬ 
ing, war, Christendom, and art A single 


chapter devoted to each topic is developed 
by presentation of quotations from the var¬ 
ious writers of the period with a summary 
of salient points of emphasis noted, and at 
times, a unifying conclusion. There is much 
recourse to the writings of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, yet dozens of more obscure writers 
are quoted. Frequently it is the matter 
gleaned from minor writers which helps one 
feel in more intimate contact with this 
period so little familiar to many of our 
contemporaries. 

The prestige of law, its integration and 
rationalization, the crucial concept of free¬ 
dom through law and the wisdom of the 
past are reproduced as basic values of the 
age. With variety of direct quotations the 
role and content of education are clarified. 
It is stated in summary: “Education had 
come out of the sanctuary into the library; 
it had not yet left the library for the count¬ 
ing house. It had ceased merely to train the 
mind and will, it had not yet begun to teach 
men how to make a livelihood, it was still 
engaged in teaching them how to live." 
(p. 68) The factual subjection of woman to 
man is made reasonable in terms of the 
mind of the Creator and the Bible. The 
problem of slavery is solved somewhat by 
the evidence presented that “slavery had 
always been a matter of tenure rather than 
of personal status in the mediaeval cen¬ 
turies." (p. 120) Much light is thrown upon 
the concept of property by a chapter which 
concludes: “The Medieval Age is an age of 
groups and guilds, of communes; the ending 
of it passed into a period of intense personal 
self development. Men no longer held, they 
owned." (p. 149) Money making is depicted 
in a context of social teleology consistently 
Christian. For an age which looked above 
all to order and the tranquillity of order, 
war was primarily an academic difficulty 
and so discussed. The common Christian 
social policy was written of both as an 
ideal in fact and as a fond memory. Of art, 
the author writes “that the Middle Ages 
had definitely ceased when art became so 
busy with the visible as to forget the in¬ 
visible beyond." (p. 268) 

Father Jarrett presents a book of val- 
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usble information to one new to the studies 
of the Middle Ages; a book refreshing and 
delightful to one well versed in the period. 

Rev. David W. Twomey, S. J. 
Holy Cross College. 


The Roaring Land. By Archie Binns. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Company, 
1942. Pp. 284. $8.00. 

A fascinating human interest account of 
highlights and important personages in the 
settlement and development of the State of 
Washington is provided by Archie Binns in 
his latest book, The Roaring Land. When he 
has turned over the last page, the reader 
feels he shared with Archie Binns his boy¬ 
hood on the fickle stump farm on the 
Olympic Peninsula, traveled with him and 
his mother on the steamboats that plied the 
Puget Sound, and watched the state develop 
with a rush to its present maturity. 

The youthfulness of the state is impressed 
upon the reader through descriptions of 
some of the striking changes witnessed by 
the author himself, young as he still is; it 
is dramatically emphasized when Mr. Binns 
describes a woman who, as a young girl, 
was one of the earliest settlers in the pres¬ 
ent city of Seattle and who even now lives 
quietly in the metropolis that today boasts 
an estimated population of over 600,000. 
Within the lifetime of one individual, the 
land that is Washington roared from a 
primitive wilderness to a state that con¬ 
tributes the famed Flying Fortresses, cargo 
and naval vessels, aluminum, lumber, min¬ 
erals and foodstuffs, as well as men, to the 
war effort of the nation. 

On finishing the volume the reader some¬ 
how is left with the feeling that he was 
present at many of the events so skillfully 
and interestingly narrated by Mr. Binns, 
and he is sure that he must have spent at 
least a few days with most of the leading 
characters that walked the stage of the 
roaring land. Especially vivid is the por¬ 
trayal of the statuesque character of Dr. 
John McLoughlin, chief factor at the Hud¬ 
son Bay Company's Fort Vancouver, whose 
many kindnesses to the newly arriving set¬ 
tlers in the Pacific Northwest cost him his 


job, but insured to the United States its 
claims upon the lands that Lewis and Clark, 
years before, had explored and claimed for 
the United States government. 

Despite the author's preoccupation with 
the telling of an interesting tale, he never¬ 
theless at times strikes a significant chord. 
In his chapter on Stump Farm, the scene of 
his childhood, he sketches a human picture 
of the trials and tribulations of stump farm¬ 
ers that holds equally true today as in the 
days of the author's boyhood. The ventures 
in which hi8 father engaged foreshadowed 
enterprises that later were to become fore¬ 
most in Washington's agriculture. Despite 
many failures in other lines, there was one 
crop with which the father had success. 
Answering a visitor who looked around the 
Htump farm in mingled horror and unbelief 
and asked, “My God, what can you raise in 
a place like this?'', the father replied simply, 
“Boys.” 

Mr. Binns deals sympathetically and un- 
derstandingly with the question of migra¬ 
tory labor. He cites a news story in a small 
'town paper which described the whole¬ 
hearted response of a western Washington 
agricultural community to the needs of a 
destitute migrant family. Using it as a case 
study, he contrasts the community reaction 
to migrant workers in such an area where 
farms are small and farmers make a living 
but no money, with the typical view of com¬ 
munities engaging in intensively cultivated 
and specialized agricultural production. In 
the latter type of area, harvest hands are 
but items in the cost of production; of the 
former, less commercialized area he wrote, 
“In the minds of the White River com¬ 
munity, nothing the parents could have har¬ 
vested would have been half as precious as 
the crop of children in their old jalopy.” 

Binn's book aims to give an interesting, 
anecdotal account of significant people and 
events <that shaped the destiny of the State 
of Washington. It fully achieves its aim and 
for good measure adds a sense of humor 
that causes a frequent smile. Residents of 
the state will find it acquaints them with 
little known phases of well known people 
and places. For readers outside the State of 
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Washington it may likewise attract and hold 
attention, more for its sprightly, journalistic 
style than for any intrinsic interest in the 
subject matter. Rural sociologists may find 
portions of the chapters on Stump Farm, 
The Steamboat Era, Center of Gravity (ag¬ 
riculture in western Washington) and Rid¬ 
dle in the Desert (describing the Columbia 
Basin empire) of some professional interest 
The book, however, was not designed for 
sociological specialists, and sociologists are 
unlikely to find much of fundamental value 
demanding their attention. Nevertheless, 
even for sociologists The Roaring Land 
could become relaxing reading for that day 
off, which, unfortunately, never seems to 
come. 

Carl F. Reubs. 

The State College of Washington. 


Farmer*# Girl By Elizabeth Harland. 

Brattleboro, Vt: Stephen Daye Press, 

1942. 812 pp. $2.50. 

Here is a tale worth reading—dry and 
factual on the face of it, yet containing the 
casual richness of good fiction. It is the 
story of a London girl’s acuaintance with 
a large truck farm in Norfolk County, Eng> 
land. Two years are sketched, years preg¬ 
nant with the seasons, the Beed bursting in 
the ripe earth, and war brought home to 
the countryside. Miss Harland left London 
to assist in the management of Silford 
Manor Farm because its owner had gone to 
the wars; she was a city girl and her con¬ 
ception of farming and farm life was that 
they were simple and dull. She found, in¬ 
stead, complexity, variety and nobility in 
the soil, developed a love for it and ex¬ 
perienced a deep, almost primitive pride in 
the moment when she discovered that her 
reactions to her new life were becoming 
instinctive. 

“It takes at least five years to make any¬ 
thing of them,” Major Rivers, the farm’s 
director, has said, speaking of farm pupils. 
“The first year they learn nothing what¬ 
ever. The second they notice just a few of 
the things which they ought to have seen 
in the first. The third they learn a little 
. . . but 4 not much. And during the fifth 


they really get going at last, and learn 
more in those twelve months than in all 
the rest put together. That goes for you, 
too, Miss Harland,” he added, with a laugh. 

A few months later, in the evening, Miss 
Harland stepped out of the house onto the 
gravelled path and noticed a change, in¬ 
definable but unmistakable, in the atmos¬ 
phere. A misty rain was falling. “If a thaw 
was setting in at last,” she thought, “it 
would alter all tomorrow’s orders. We could 
start carroting again. Patfield must down 
gas-pumpB, and round up the women first 
thing. I must arrange for trucks and lor¬ 
ries. Then there was that sugar beet. I 
must ring up the Major directly Marsham 
came in the morning.” The thoughts had 
come of their own volition. She was so 
pleased with herself that it was all she 
could do to refrain from phoning the Major 
immediately. 

All the life of Silford Manor, from Miss 
Harland’s duties and reactions, to the 
weather, amount of rainfall, condition of 
the crops, local history, characters and con¬ 
versations is described in remarkable de¬ 
tail. There are Major Rivers, Marsham, 
Peachey, Catton, Mrs. Dack and Mrs. Hey- 
hoe; oats, carrots, beets, kale, hay, cattle 
and pigs—and all of these are made inter¬ 
esting and often quite delightful because 
Miss Harland has succeeded in injecting her 
curiosity, freshness and sympathy into the 
writing. And then there is her sense of 
humor. This is how she introduces old man 
Reeve: 

“I’m sure the Brothers Grimm made a 
mistake when they said there were only 
seven dwarfs. Once upon a time there must 
have been eight. But whereas the seven 
in the story stayed on their mountain to 
find first Snow White and then fame in a 
Disney cartoon, the eighth was transported 
to Silford, where he married and settled 
down to farm the little holding down at 
Silford Hole about the time the Wicked 
Queen was doctoring the apple, and there 
he has been ever since. There is no other 
possible explanation for Jimmy Reeve.” 

In the beginning she wondered how the 
farm workers were going to react to taking 
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orders from a woman, and a “townee” to 
boot. But she found them friendly. As for 
the legendary Norfolk reserve, there was 
nothing to it. On the contrary, the people 
were full of gossip, and not the women only. 
“Talk about women being the gossiping 
sex. They simply aren’t in it compared 
with men.” 

One of the great gossips was Mrs. Hey- 
hoe. “A’ course, that was back in me feyther 
an’ grandfer*s time,” she would say. “And 
farther back nor that. They don’t go in for 
them sort a’ things quite so much now¬ 
adays. Though there’s a lot in some a’ 
them old remedies for all that. 1 alius use 
a cobweb to staunch blood, meself. While 
there’s nothing like a goat’s bean wrapped 
round your throat, for mumps. An’ though 
it hain’t took it quite away me lumbago 
hain’t been nothing nigh so bad since I took 
to wearing a skein a’ green silk round me 
middle. . . .” 

Even in the early days the war, which 
people called a “phony” war, was ever 
present at Silford, through the radio and 
the farm hands’ speculation. The Maginot 
Line was filled with impatient Frenchmen, 
the Finns were fighting the Russians and 
the British cruisers Ajax, Achilles and 
Exeter had bested the German pocket battle¬ 
ship Graf Spee in the Battle of the Plate. 
Later, after Dunkirk, names were erased 
from carts, trucks and post offices in the 
vicinity of the farm, and all village sign¬ 
posts were taken down, so that when the 
Germans landed they might be confused. 
For invasion was accepted as a certainty in 
those days, when large-scale evacuation was 
in progress. And there, were the constant 
bombings, which shook the house and 
scarred the land. But through it all the 
farming proceeded. The people and the 
army of a beseiged Britain had to be fed. 

Charles Nbider. 

New York City. 


Ecological Crop Geography. By Karl H. W. 
Klages. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. Pp. xviii + 615. $4.50. 
Lack of vision and technical information 
about crop adaptation on the part of leaders 


in charge of the development of public lands 
have been the cause of untold suffering to 
both individual farmers and communities. 
How this maladjustment might have been 
avoided in the past and how we may now 
make necessary adjustments and plans for 
the present and the future, is clearly 
brought out in the new Macmillan book, 
Eoologioal Crop Geography , by Karl H. W. 
Klages, Professor of Agronomy, University 
of Idaho, and formerly of the Colorado Ag¬ 
ricultural College, Oklahoma Agricultural 
College, and South Dakota State College. 

The preface states “This book is a first 
attempt to place the many problems inci¬ 
dent to the distribution of crop plants on a 
physiological basiB. It was written to fill a 
long-felt need by Agronomists, Economists, 
Geographers, and other workers.” While in¬ 
tended primarily as a text book evolved dur¬ 
ing eighteen years of teaching, it will un¬ 
doubtedly be widely used by specialists in 
all of the fields mentioned, especially those 
responsible for programs of land utilisation. 
The author gives an overall view of the 
major problems involved in planning agri¬ 
cultural policies for a nation, and then con¬ 
siders in varying detail the factors, both eco¬ 
nomic and physiological, which must be con¬ 
sidered in making an intelligent decision on 
the whole problem. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part 
I, The social environment of crop plants; 
Part II, The physiological environment of 
crop plants; Part III, The Ecological fac¬ 
tors; and Part IV, The geographic distri¬ 
bution of crop plants. Illustrations are cop¬ 
ious, especially for maps illustrating the 
problems involved, both in the United States 
and in other parts of the world. At the end 
of each chapter is found a list of the more 
important references on the subject, al¬ 
though the author makes plain that the 
bibliography is not intended to be exhaus¬ 
tive. 

The author takes pains to define Crop 
Ecology as involving only crop plants in 
relation to their physiological environment, 
while Ecological Crop Geography also con¬ 
cerns itself with the economic factors such 
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as the present distribution and reasons for 
crop production and distribution centers. 

The plant and its relation to its environ¬ 
ment is the major concern of the author. He 
draws upon the plant physiologist and soil 
scientist quite freely for information. The 
plant response to water, temperature, light, 
air, and fertility are fully told. Where the 
great crops of plants are located in the 
world and why they are there is given in 
full detail. 

The material in this book constitutes a 
decided contribution to the subject, and 
should prove of inestimable worth to stu¬ 
dents, teachers, and specialists having to do 
with long range agricultural policy. 

Thomas L. Martin. 
Brigham Young University. 


The Native Labor Problem of South Africa. 
By J. M. Tinley. Chapel Hill: The Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1942. 
Pp. xxi + 281. $3.00. 

In this ably-prepared monograph on the 
native labor problem in South Africa, the 
author, who was bom there and now teaches 
at the University of California, describes 
how a small privileged class of Britishers 
for more than a century has fleeced this 
colonial possession by utilizing grossly un¬ 
derpaid Bantu laborers to develop rich 
mineral and agricultural resources. The 
book is arranged into five parts covering 
the background of the problem, the supply 
and demand of non-European labor, the 
economic policies, and the effects and reme¬ 
dies. Tables, figures, a glossary, bibliogra¬ 
phy, and index add to the value of the 
presentation. 

Of the total population, 70 per cent are 
natives, 10 per cent are Asiatics and mixed 
breeds, and 20 per cent are Europeans 
(chiefly British). 

The highly artificial wage policy with its 
consequent maldistribution of wealth and 
income seems to be the crux of the South 
African labor problem. It is disturbing to 
learn that the professedly democratic Brit¬ 
ishers draw wages in the gold, diamond, 
and coal piining industries averaging from 
eight to nine times the amounts paid to 


natives. Under the semi-feudalistic regime, 
natives realize an annual wage, in cash and 
perquisites, totaling about £45. In addition 
to the wage differentials, other inequalities 
are noted. Direct taxes, chiefly for the pur¬ 
pose of inducing employment, consume two 
to three per cent of the natives’ gross in¬ 
come, while Europeans with incomes of 
less than £400 pay no such taxes. Pass laws 
tend to restrict the movement of natives 
from one area to another and from one 
occupation to another. There is reason to 
believe that the vitality of the native popu¬ 
lation is being seriously depleted from mal¬ 
nutrition and other related causes. In Trans- 
kei, one of the best agricultural areas oc¬ 
cupied by natives, from two-fifths to three- 
fifths of the children die before reaching 
the age of 18 years. Denied the right of 
suffrage, the Bantu have no voice in the 
government. The task of facilitating through 
education the transition from the tribal life, 
with its pastoral economy, to the European 
culture, with its urban emphasis, has been 
sadly neglected. 

The author would like to see, but does 
not soon expect, a wholesome change in at¬ 
titude on the part of the European popu¬ 
lation toward the native population. He 
warns that failure to give the natives a 
larger share of the total income will result 
ultimately in the collapse of the Union’s 
whole economy. 

Though the author has not attempted to 
relate the Native labor problems of South 
Africa with the problem of submerged eco¬ 
nomic groups in the United States, India, 
and elsewhere, the resemblances may be 
observed. Those persons who are interested 
in labor problems will find this volume use¬ 
ful. 

Robert T. McMillan. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 

College. 


Statistic* of Family Composition in Se¬ 
lected Areas of the United States; 
Volume 6, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Volume 7, Cleveland, Ohio; Volume 8, 
St. Louis, Missouri; Volume 9, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania; Volume 10, Los 
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Angeles, California. Prepared by the 
Division of Health and Disability 
Studies of the Bureau of Research and 
Statistics of the Social Security Board. 
Washington, D. C. f 1942. 

These five volumes are a continuance of 
the series which included similar volumes 
on family composition for the cities of De¬ 
troit, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago and New 
York. (See Rural Sociology , VII (1942), 
229.) In accordance with the provisions 
of the Social Security Act, the Social Se¬ 
curity Board was given the “duty of study¬ 
ing and making recommendations as to the 
most effective methods of providing eco¬ 
nomic security through social insurance." 
One of the major steps taken by the Board 
in carrying out this responsibility was the 
securing of this “economic and demographic 
information with respect to American work¬ 
ers and their families, as a basis for formu¬ 
lating policies and recommendations." 

Social scientists generally will find these 
volumes an excellent supplement to the data 
obtained by the census. The basic data for 
the study were provided by the National 
Health Survey conducted in the winter of 
1935-36, thus making it possible to discover 
the rates at which certain demographic 
changes took place between the 1930 and 
1940 censuses. Information is provided with 
respect to the following topics: family size 
and type, minors, age, gainful workers, em¬ 
ployment status, occupation, income, hous¬ 
ing, race, nativity, and education. 

Rural sociologists will be interested in 
two additional volumes which have been 
promised. These will deal with the aggre¬ 
gate urban and rural samples and will thus 
provide data for comparing rural and urban 
trends. 

Reed H. Bradford. 
West Virginia University. 


The Family in a World at War. Edited by 
Sidonie Watsner Gruenberg. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. Pp. 
viii + 298. $2.50. 

This book has the merits and demerits of 
a composite production—varied viewpoints 
and interpretations, also a few duplica¬ 


tions of statements. Some of the twenty 
authors stay closer to the main subject than 
do others. In a few of the chapters there 
is no reference whatever to “war,” one of 
the chief words in the book’s title. Psy¬ 
chiatrists, sociologists, and novelists have 
their say, as well as a variety of other 
persons. 

In the analysis of adolescents and their 
present problems, the point is made that 
young people today want primarily three 
things: a chance to work, the possibility of 
marriage while still quite young, a feeling 
of significance in their lives. War, economic 
depression, and unintelligent, selfish atti¬ 
tudes of adults, have contributed to much 
frustration of youth which could have been 
avoided. The depression era of the 1930’s 
held youth back from normal development 
because there was not even enough employ¬ 
ment for all adults. World War I and World 
War II, on the other hand, speeded up ex¬ 
cessively the transition from childhood to 
adulthood, with many unwholesome conse¬ 
quences. 

- The two chapters dealing with children 
and women in wartime England include a 
description of the pathetic disruptions of 
hundreds of thousands of British city fami¬ 
lies when the children were removed to the 
rural sections while most of the parents 
remained in their city homes and took their 
chances with the bombs. An analytical 
study was made of a small sample of these 
children and they were found to be con¬ 
tented in their foster homes. However it is 
yet too soon to calculate the after effects 
of wholesale destruction of family homes in 
this most destructive of all wars to date. 

“Women and War Jobs” humbly offer six 
“guideposts" to help married women deter¬ 
mine how they may wisely divide their 
working time between normal family duties 
and “war work.” 

The intriguing title “Outlook, Attitudes, 
and Morale of Youth in a World at War” 
introduces the reader to challenging and 
significant ideas concerning one of our mpst 
vital human relations problems. However, 
the reviewer found no direct reference, in 
these two chapters, to family problems. One 
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quote may be permitted: “Democracy re¬ 
quire* the vision and enthusiasm of Its 
young people as urgently as those young 
people need a democratic society in which 
to develop.” 

A realistic and analytical presentation of 
“The Impact of the Draft on the American 
Family” is made by General Lewis B. Her- 
shey, draft administrator. This chapter gives 
us a careful analysis of the more significant 
aspects of draft procedure. It also sets up 
a rather unusual, but perhaps logical, de¬ 
fense of the draft as a creator of some 
distinctive family values. 

In the useful and practical presentation 
of “Nutrition at the Home Base,” we are 
again reminded that one-third of our na¬ 
tion's people have inadequate diets. The 
reader is left to make his own application 
to the war situation. Much specific dietetic 
information is given. 

E. C. Lindeman, the well-known sociolo¬ 
gist, in his treatment of “The American 
Family: Flexible and Resilient,” pokes fun 
at the old maxim about “The fixity of hu¬ 
man nature.” "Extremely flexible,” he 
thinks, is nearer the truth. After incisive 
comment on democracies and “decadence 
among the free,” he says that first on the 
program for more stable, more humane, and 
more just existence is the problem of help¬ 
ing families to obtain “greater economic, 
social, and psychological security.” Mr. 
Lindeman believes that, in spite of the 
ravages of war, and the consequent lowered 
standards of living bound to come, “The 
American family is a tough institution and 
can take it.” He is also certain that the 
family will need all possible resources of 
guidance and help. 

Pearl Buck, in a rather unique presenta¬ 
tion of “At Home in the World,” emphatic¬ 
ally disagrees with those who would “shield 
our children from war.” She believes chil¬ 
dren should be instructed by their parents 
about war, its nature, causes, and dangers, 
just as they should be instructed about 
physical diseases and dangers. She makes 
the significant statement that “the truths 
about war are in micromti Sn every com¬ 
munity and home,” and ease taken in the 


home to make these facts as clear as pos¬ 
sible to the child will do much to prevent 
war. Without this instruction in childhood 
and youth, the adult cannot be “at home in 
the world.” The reviewer heartily agrees 
with this statement. 

This very readable book may be called a 
series of vital essays in the fields of applied 
sociology and psychology. It would make 
worthwhile collateral reading for college 
students and high school seniors; and also 
has interest for the general reader. Taken 
as a whole, it is a valuable contribution 
toward the much needed awakening of our 
people to the stern realities of total war¬ 
fare as they affect family life. Useful ap¬ 
pendices occupy forty pages. 

T. L. Harris. 

West Virginia University. 


Marriage and Family Life. By Gladys Hoag- 
land Groves. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. 664. $3.00. 

Sex Guidance in Family Life Education. By 
Frances Bruce Strain. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. 340. $2.26. 

In the preface of Marriage and Family 
Life the author states that “drawing heavily 
on such contributing fields as medical knowl¬ 
edge, psychology, mental hygiene, sociology, 
and home economics I have tried to in¬ 
terpret and integrate the findings of each 
in everyday language from the angle of 
usefulness to the individual.” The twenty 
chapters of the book are divided into three 
parts dealing respectively with (1) family 
background of the individual, (2) the indi¬ 
vidual prepares for marriage, and (8) being 
married. A fourth part presents cases which 
illustrate the problems considered in the 
various chapters. Each topic is treated in 
a common-sense manner with an absence of 
excess emotionalism and exhortation which 
sometimes appear in works of this kind. 
Consequently, the book is one that could be 
used in college classes where the objective 
is to impart useful information without 
reference to its scientific origin or nature. 
The volume would be an excellent text also 
in adult education classes of various kinds. 
The parent or young person who is pussled 
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about any of the numerous problems per¬ 
taining to marriage and family life will 
gain insight and guidance from reading this 
book. 

The purpose of the work precludes use 
of scientific concepts or classifications, so 
the sociologist who selects it as a text will 
need to develop this phase of the subject 
whenever such emphasis is needed. On the 
whole, the cases are well selected, but the 
description in many instances is so brief 
that it does little more than produce evi¬ 
dence that a problem exists. Seemingly 
more fruitful results would have been ob¬ 
tained if the cases, especially those in the 
main body of the text, had been presented 
in more detail and a longer period of time 
in the life cycle of the family included, so 
that it would be possible to gain an idea 
about the way the problem was settled. As 
a rural sociologist, this reviewer was 
pleased to find at least one case which rep¬ 
resented a family situation in a rural en¬ 
vironment. It would add balance and value 
to a work of this type if several cases were 
selected from rural families. Also, designa¬ 
tion of the place of residence of each family 
in terms of the size of the community and 
presentation of such major cultural factors 
as could be readily obtained would be help¬ 
ful. 

Sex Guidance in Family Life Education 
by Mrs. Strain is a handbook for schools 
below the college level. The author pre¬ 
sents an analysis of thiB problem with a 
quality of sincerity and wisdom which re¬ 
flects experience and success in teaching the 
subject to pupils of various ages. She is of 
the opinion that “Fundamentally our task 
is not so much the attainment of curricular 
integration as a spiritual-psychic integra¬ 
tion for all who are concerned with the 
sexual phases of learning.” (p. 57). Thus 
matters pertaining to sex education would 
be emphasized to an appropriate degree and 
in a constructive manner as occasion may 
arise in the school experience of the pupil. 
Then in the ‘last two years of high school 
a coordination of all of the earlier efforts 
should take place and sex education under 


a new name—family relationships, education 
for marriage, or similar title—be allowed 
to come into its own independent of other 
subjects and limitations, (p. 68.) For sex 
education is not merely a course of study, 
not a tale that is told. It is a way of life. 
With these basic propositions which furnish 
the foundation of the book the sociologist 
will probably agree. The treatment of the 
subject presupposes a larger school system 
than is likely to be found in a rural com¬ 
munity, but to offset this it would seem, 
according to the author’s analysis, that the 
rural environment would furnish numerous 
advantages to observe reproduction in plant 
and animal life. The book contains a care¬ 
fully selected bibliography, but lacks an 
index. 

Charles R. Hoffer. 
Michigan State College. 


Public Schools and British Opinion Since 
I860. By Edward C. Mack. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 
, xii + 511. $3.75. 

This is the second volume of a study of 
the relationship between the English public 
school and the ideas and forces which in¬ 
fluenced its growth. The first volume ap¬ 
peared in 1939 and covered the period 1780 
to 1860. 

The study does not discuss the English 
system of education in general, but confines 
itself to examination of the writings and 
utterances about public schools by men of 
greater or lesser prominence in public af¬ 
fairs in England during periods of British 
history from 1860 to the present. From the 
study one gains the view that the public 
schools with all their faults and virtues 
represent the British culture pattern. The 
public schools are aristocratic rather than 
democratic, so is England. 

The book is of interest to rather limited 
field. It*does not appeal to many educators, 
for it does not describe or analyze the 
British school system. The fact that, as the 
author states, “A consideration of the state 
secondary schools, which today educate 
nearly seven times as many boys as do the 
public schools, is entirely outside the prov- 
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face of this book/' coupled with the fact 
that elementary and higher education are 
not mentioned, indicate the limited field of 
interest of the volume. It is of limited in¬ 
terest to sociologists for only indirectly and 
incidentally does it mention the cultural 
pattern of the English people. It is of in¬ 
terest to the educational philosophers. 

Marion B. Smith. 
Louisiana State University. 


Sociological Foundation* of Education: A 
Textbook in Educational Sociology. By 
Joseph S. Koucek and Associates. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell, 1942. Pp. x 
+ 771. $3.75. 

Some years ago the reviewer introduced 
a course at Harvard entitled " Sociology of 
Education." There existed several dozen 
texts on "Educational Sociology" but not 
one of them was suitable for use in this 
course, which was oriented toward the com¬ 
parative study of institutions rather than 
teacher training. The present work, how¬ 
ever, despite its editor’s disclaimer, » a 
valuable contribution—at least for class¬ 
room purposes—to the study of "education 
... in the light of a social situation" as 
well as being an impressive effort to show 
"what sociology can do for education." 

As is frequently the case with collabora¬ 
tive works, the individual chapters occa¬ 
sionally cover a much wider field than that 
set for them by the preliminary definitions. 
Thus Roucek sets forth (p. 5) that for his 
purposes "education means the controlled 
inculcation of selected portions of the social 
heritage, combined with efforts to introduce 
such new ideas as will provide for desired 
change and eliminate culture lag." Yet a 
few pages later (11) he states that "edu¬ 
cational sociology covers all social processes 
of non-school educative agencies that can 
be analyzed sociologically," and specifically 
enumerates, among other such agencies, 
adult education, association and socializa¬ 
tion (sic!), camping, church, clubs, home 
and family life, libraries, political parties, 
playgrounds, press, radio, motion pictures, 
etc. Now it is obvious that agencies of this 
sort approach being instalments of "con¬ 


trolled inculcation" only in the totalitarian 
state; and Roucek’s book, far from being 
concerned with totalitarian society, is al¬ 
most entirely limited to the United States. 
The reviewer, for one, is glad the earlier 
limitation was not followed, since in that 
way many of the best parts of the book, 
dealing with essentially unintentional and 
incidental forms of socialization, could never 
have been included. 

As it stands—perhaps a trifle less "con¬ 
trolled" than its editor intended—the book 
contains thirty-two chapters, in no particu¬ 
lar sequence, covering such topics as: The 
School as a Social Institution, The Cultural 
Relativity of Education, The Social Genesis 
of Personality, Informal Groupings of Chil¬ 
dren, The Teacher as a Social Analyst, The 
Teacher’s Roles, The Social and Educational 
Significance of Play and Art, Vocational 
Guidance and Training, Marriage and Fam¬ 
ily Education, Race Conflicts, The Sociology 
of College Life, Motion Pictures, Propa¬ 
ganda, Radio, Rural Areas, and one en¬ 
titled "Problems of Employment, Recrea¬ 
tion, Health, Safety, and Mental Hygiene.” 
Honorable mentions should be made of the 
excellent chapters by Waller, Roucek, 
Charles S. Johnson, George E. Outland, 
James S. Kinder, and several others. 

So much for the uses of the book. What 
are its weaknesses? All of these are re¬ 
lated to the book’s pronounced ethnocen- 
trism. Despite occasional references to the 
need for the overcoming of inter-cultural 
barriers, and “education for peace,” and 
despite the fact that the book is permeated 
by pragmatism and dedicated to American 
ideals, one is left with the impression that 
the Americanism expressed is that of the 
old provincial variety. Most of the chap¬ 
ters wholly overlook the "world at war," 
and in discussing various educational "prob¬ 
lems" they neglect the most critical prob¬ 
lem of all: education for international co¬ 
operation. Ethnocentrism is revealed not 
only in this limitation in the practical orien¬ 
tation on which the book so prides itself, 
but in its intellectual orientation as well. 
In fact it is not a book on "The Sociological 
Foundations of Education" in general at 
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all, but rather on “Sociological Foundations 
of the Kind of Education We Like Here In 
the U. S. A.” With only minor exceptions 
there is no mention made of non-literate 
societies, of the great historical cultures, 
or of the major foreign societies of the 
contemporary world. 

To choose but one example, the otherwise 
excellent chapter on motion pictures, which 
is the best available survey this reviewer 
has seen of present knowledge concerning 
their significance as a medium of mass 
communication, wholly disregards the enor¬ 
mous importance of the film as an influ¬ 
ence in inter-cultural relations and as a 
weapon in psychological warfare. The stu¬ 
dent who reads this chapter might as well 
live in a world bounded by the territorial 
limits of the United States. Thus unwit¬ 
tingly do our “educational leaders" foster 
isolationism. Are they willing to take that 
responsibility? 

Edward Y. Hartshorn®. 
Harvard University. 


Criminology. By Donald R. Taft. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. xii 

+ 708. $4.60. 

In the course of the past few years, the 
accumulation of information relating to 
crime and criminals has been remarkable, 
but the integration of this material into a 
body of scientific knowledge has lagged be¬ 
hind. Professor Taft’s Criminology is an 
excellent response to the challenge which 
such a situation signifies for the specialists 
in the field. His work is outstanding be¬ 
cause he is aware of the necessity to choose 
a well-defined point of view when proceding 
to integration, and because his point of view 
is the most promising, namely the socio¬ 
logical one. Crime is viewed by the author 
as the result of a complex situation in 
which individual, social and cultural ele¬ 
ments are involved. The individual factors 
are not neglected, but emphasis is laid on 
the cultural and social ones; crime, here and 
now, is interpreted as a function of the 
social relations and cultural achievements 
of a given society at a given time. Crime 
in this country is related to the dynamic 


complexity and predominantly materialistic 
aspects of contemporary American culture, 
where social relationships have become in¬ 
creasingly impersonal, where a few re¬ 
stricted group loyalties have prevailed over 
the general loyalty to the nation, where the 
traditions of the frontier are not yet for¬ 
gotten, where mores are conflicting, and 
certain types of political corruption and 
inefficiency are tolerated. 

Criminology has to understand and to 
help in curing the criminogenic aspects of 
a culture. In doing so, says Taft, it must 
isolate the combinations of factors which 
constitute criminogenic processes, and take 
into consideration the fact that not only do 
the same factors repeat themselves, but 
clusters of factors are also repeated. This 
statement is of great importance: it points 
to a correct theory of social causation, the 
lack of which has, up to the present day, 
induced criminologists either to emphasize 
arbitrarily selected factors, or to doubt the 
very possibility of formulating scientific 
propositions about the causation of crime. 
r Not only crime, but also punishment is 
submitted by Professor Taft to an actual 
sociological study. He never neglects to 
view the defendant and especially the pris¬ 
oner as involved in particular social situ¬ 
ations. Punitive methods used in this coun¬ 
try are tested from the standpoint of their 
ability to deal with these situations and to 
favorably influence them. Methods suggest¬ 
ed by the author are discussed by him un¬ 
der the heading of “New Penology,” which 
might mislead careless readers who would 
not keep in mind that “new penology” is a 
subjective construct of the author, his mas¬ 
ter-plan for a rational reform of the puni¬ 
tive system. The individual elements of the 
plan are debatable, but the general ten¬ 
dency is correct: a radical decrease of the 
scope of punishable behavjor types, much 
less bitf much more efficient imprisonment, 
based on the principle of classification and 
individualization, ampler use of probation 
provided that it can be operated by well 
trained specialists, etc. A number of pre¬ 
ventive measures are also discussed, es¬ 
pecially the discovery and the treatment of 
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pre-delinquent children end the “community 
approach.” 

A few shortcomings may be detected in 
Professor Taft's splendid work. Though in 
general the organisation of the book is 
logical and clear, two very special chapters, 
on alcoholism and sex delinquency, come 
between the discussion of “crime as a prod¬ 
uct of American culture” and “tentative 
conclusions.” Almost no comparisons with 
criminologically advanced nations (Great 
Britain, Switserland, the Scandinavian 
States and Australia) are made. The prob¬ 
lem of the scientific classification of crimi¬ 
nals as a basis of their individualized treat¬ 
ment is neglected. A tendency to impose 
on the reader “a deterministic philosophy 
of life” is observable. The author seems to 
be unaware of the facts (1) that regulari¬ 
ties obtaining in the social life may be 
mathematically explained both on the basis 
of determinism and indeterminism; (2) that, 
in all cases of part-into-whole-integration 
(to the number of which the integration of 
individuals into groups belong), a margin 
of indeterminacy very probably exists, and 
(3) that it is no more scientific to see in 
the criminal only a social product, a “waste 
product of the social cycle,” as the author 
says, than to see in him only an agent 
entirely independent of the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in his environment. 

N. 8. Timabheff. 

Fordham University. 


National Unity and Disunity: The Nation 
a» a Bio-Social Organism. By George 
Kingsley Zipf. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Prindpia Press, Inc., 1941. Pp. 408. 
$8.50. 

This is indeed a strange book. The reason 
for writing it was that its author had found 
that the population of the dties of the 
United States in 1980 when ranked in order 
of size roughly form a harmonic series 

(1, H, %, M .1/n) just as he had 

previously discovered was true of the fre¬ 
quency of occurrence of words in selected 
passages of literature (The Peyeho-Biology 
of Language). He also finds that the har¬ 
monic formula applies in some, but not all, 


other nations. From this he infers that 
there is a natural law of harmonic rela¬ 
tionships which governs national as well as 
international social-economic systems. To 
further clinch the universality of the har¬ 
monic law, incomes are shown to fit the 
same formula in some countries. Finally, 
the previous exercise on word occurrence is 
used to complete the proof. Interspersed 
with this analysis are discussions of the 
urbanization of the United States in the 
post Civil War years, a hypothetical treat¬ 
ment of community formation and growth, 
national evolution, the economy of tools, 
international organization, the distribution 
of consumable goods, cultural drives, nat¬ 
ural and national culture, psychological na¬ 
tions, nationalistic minorities, international 
leveling, and other similar matters. Some 
of these are basic to the problem at hand 
and others are quite incidental. In all of 
this, practically no reference is made to 
the works of others even at those points 
where the arguments given might be re¬ 
inforced by appeals to authorities. 

Now I have no objection to Mr. Zipf or 
anyone else occupying himself in this way. 
The manipulation of numbers often is a 
fascinating and useful enterprise. Actual 
scientific discoveries of consequence may 
be, and indeed have been, made in this way. 
Writing one's views about the world situa¬ 
tion is likewise the privilege of any edu¬ 
cated man who is fortunate enough to live 
in a free country. However, I do resent the 
implication that one can not be a “natural 
social scientist” unless one is willing to ac¬ 
cept the formula for a harmonic series as 
the panacea which will rid the social sci¬ 
ences of the miseries of mysticism which 
supposedly have long plagued them. Fur¬ 
thermore, I see no point in criticizing the 
circularity of several of the arguments, the 
weakness of certain of the data, the in¬ 
stances of rather poor fit of the mathe¬ 
matical formula to the empiric data, or the 
general lack of relationship between the 
statistical analysis and many of the general¬ 
isations which are made about the world 
situation, since Mr. Zipf has said that these 
are relatively unimportant and that time 
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alone will vouch for the correctness of his 
formulations. I, for one, can wait, if he 
can. Let us hope that time proves him 
right. Life and labor for yet unborn soci¬ 
ologists will be easy if all they have to do 
is master the formula for a harmonic 
series! 

William H. Sewell. 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 


Formosa Today . By Andrew J. Grajdanzev. 
New York: Institute of Pacific Rela¬ 
tions, 1942. $1.00. 

Formosa Today is important, as the 
author correctly states, for two reasons. 
Japan has controlled this island of five 
million Chinese for 45 years. The develop¬ 
ment of the territory and its people, there¬ 
fore, gives some clue to what Japan means 
by high sounding phrases like “co-proe- 
perity sphere. 1 ' Here is a laboratory in 
which Japan has worked out in practice her 
ideas and theories. Secondly, the book is 
important because it furnishes the only, 
detailed data as to popuplation trends and 
composition among a considerable number 
of Chinese, five million all told, 90 per cent 
of them in farm families. From this point 
of view Formosa has been too long over¬ 
looked by demographers. 

Formosa or Taiwan has been all but 
closed to inquiring foreigners for many 
years. The author, therefore, has confined 
himself wholly to Japanese sources, largely 
official or semi-official. He haB done an ex¬ 
tremely skillful job, as any social scientist 
will recognize, but only one who, like the 
reviewer, has worked with Japanese statis¬ 
tics can fully appreciate. On the surface, 
Formosa has made progress, but when the 
official Japanese reports are analyzed quite 
a different picture emerges. Population is 
increasing much more rapidly than the cul¬ 
tivated area. The standard of living is de¬ 
clining. Good land costs over 800 yen an 
acre. Farm wages are one yen a day. 
Naturally the natives own less and less 
land. Per capita consumption of the staple 
rice has declined one-third since 1925. The 
concentration of wealth in a few hands has 


proceded to an amazing degree and the 
hands are those of Japanese. Industrial 
wages are but a fraction of what they are 
in Japan. Chinese pay two to five times the 
interest rate charged Japanese, and so on. 
Formosa is one colony that has paid huge 
dividends, but there has been no “co-pros¬ 
perity.” 

The last chapter, “Taiwan as a Base for 
Japan's Southward Advance," should be 
read by anyone who believes that the 
foreign policy of the present administra¬ 
tion was responsible for the attack on 
Pearl Harbor. Here again, drawing from 
Japanese sources only, the author presents 
a damning record. 

Edmund deS. Brunner. 
Columbia University. 


The Earth and Man . By Darrell Haug 
Davis. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942. Pp. xiii + 675. $4.25. 
Teachers of beginning courses in College 
Geography will welcome this new text, Ths 
Earth and Man, by Darrel H. Davis, Head 
*of the Department of Geography, Univer¬ 
sity of Minnesota 

In the preface to the text, the author 
clearly outlines the scope of the book: 
“Planned to serve the needs of be¬ 
ginning Geography classes in American 
Colleges." “To supply a background of 
factual material and principles of 
value." “To establish certain principles 
concerning regional possibilities as af¬ 
fected by various environmental condi¬ 
tions, both singly and in selected com¬ 
binations, upon which those planning 
additional work in the subject may 
build." 

The 675 pages of the text are thought¬ 
fully illustrated with literally hundreds of 
well-chosen pictures, charts and maps. Each 
chapter is supplemented by a timely list of 
thought questions and exercises, also a sug¬ 
gested bibliography of pertinent reference 
sources. The text is well bound, has good 
paper and print, and is interestingly writ¬ 
ten and historically up-to-date. Teachers 
who have had trouble handling the subject 
of map projection will welcome it and be 
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delighted with its illustrations and discus¬ 
sions of map projections in Chapter 34 of 
the Appendix. 

Professor Davis is to be congratulated 
on this fine addition to the study of Geogra¬ 
phy. His well-selected material from the 
interesting field of Geography as here pre¬ 
sented, represents a new milestone in the 
teaching of this all important subject. 

George Hansen. 
Brigham Young University. 


Latin America. By William Lytle Schurz. 

New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 1941. 

Pp. 365. $3.75. 

In the space of 365 pages, the author has 
written about the Land, History, People, 
Government, Economy, International Rela¬ 
tions, and Way of Life of all 21 of the 
Latin American nations. Obviously, such a 
task could be accomplished in only a hur¬ 
ried and superficial manner. The history of 
the 21 Republics <27 pages) is little more 
than a chronological listing of the major 
historical eventB. No attempt is made to 
present the many causal and associational 
factors that constitute the total process. 

Into approximately 100 pages the author 
has crammed a great deal of timely infor¬ 
mation regarding the economic and physical 
features of the Latin American countries 
and some of their potentialities. In these 
pages the author describes the principal 
natural resources of each of the countries 
and the many obstacles to their past and 
future development. This information has 
an added importance at the present time 
when so much effort is being exerted to 
mesh Latin American production with 
our own. The important role the resources 
of these countries may play in the present 
conflict is easily apparent, especially if the 
struggle should be a long one. 


The brief chapter on government is one 
of the best. In this chapter the author has 
a definite point of view, namely, that the 
Latin American nations are just coming of 
age politically, and that their tux:bulant past 
was a result of a total lack of experience 
in self government that was suddenly thrust 
upon them. Ample background material is 
given to support this point of view. 

In the last chapter of the book the author 
gives an interesting, if sometimes question¬ 
able, “thumb-nail" sketch of the Latin 
American “Way of Life." Some of his ob¬ 
servations are that the Latin American is 
an “individualist,” is “ceremonious in speech 
and dress," and entirely un-matter-of-fact. 
Many of his observations are the'traditional 
ones, brought back to the United States by 
ephermeral, vacation-minded tourists and 
are hardly in line with many other logical 
and studied conclusions in the book. 

In brief, the author has done a very good 
job of presenting a wide range of material 
in a very brief space. Extensive travels of 
the author throughout the countries, plus 
a wide reading of secondary materials give 
the book an authenticity that is not found 
in many of its contemporary rivals. It can 
be strongly recommended for those readers 
who have little knowledge of the Latin 
American countries and who wish to acquire 
a conversational acquaintance of the area 
with a minimum expenditure of time and 
effort. It will contribute little to those stu¬ 
dents who have developed specialized in¬ 
terests in these countries. Perhaps its chief 
interest for sociologists will be the many 
references to the more specialized and au¬ 
thentic works in the field. 

Olen E. Leonard. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 



NEWS NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Edited by Robert A. Poison 


Annual Rural Sociological Meeting 
Cancelled: The Allied Social Science So¬ 
cieties have cancelled their meetings sched¬ 
uled for Cleveland, Ohio, December 29-81. 
This was done at the request of the Office 
of Defense Transportation to help relieve 
holiday traffic difficulties on the railroads. 
Election returns for the Society will be an¬ 
nounced in the March issue. In all prob¬ 
ability the people who were invited to pre¬ 
pare papers will be asked to prepare and 
submit them to the Editorial Board of 
Rural Sociology. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture: 
0. E. Baker, after thirty years in the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
is leaving his present position as Senior 
Social Scientist in the Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare to become 
Head of the Department of Geography in a 
new Institute being established at the Uni¬ 
versity of Maryland, bearing the tentative 
title, “Institute in Geo-Economics and Pol¬ 
itics.” The purpose of the Institute is to 
train men and women for administrative 
and technical positions, both governmental 
and private, in foreign countries after the 
war. The Institute will include departments 
in Modern Languages, Political Science, 
Economics, Military Tactics, Psychology, 
History, Geography, and International 
Trade. Except for the last two departments 
named, existing University departments 
will be expanded to offer instruction in the 
above subjects. It is expected that informal 
cooperation will be arranged with several 
governmental departments, and that stu¬ 
dents in the Institute will study some of the 
problems which these governmental depart¬ 
ments are facing. The teachers will hold 
consultant or other positions in depart¬ 
ments of the federal Government. 

In the Department of Geography about 
half the work will be research and half, 
teaching. The students in the Institute will 


be college graduates, except that under¬ 
graduate courses may be offered by the pro¬ 
fessors in order to develop prospective grad¬ 
uate students. In the Department of Geog¬ 
raphy there will be a professor specializing 
in Latin America; another in North Amer¬ 
ica, excluding Mexico; another in Europe, 
excluding the U. S. S. R.; another specializ¬ 
ing in Eastern and Southern Asia, who may 
temporarily include the Soviet Republic in 
his field. Included in this Department also 
will be a cartographer, one or more research 
assistants, and a number of student assist¬ 
ants. Mr. Baker will teach the courses in 
North America. The appointments of pro¬ 
fessors to teach the geography of the other 
Continents have not been announced. 

Courses will not be offered until the sec¬ 
ond semester and the Institute will probably 
not be in full motion until the next school 
ryear. Meanwhile, research work is being 
undertaken in South America, looking 
forward to the publication of two atlases 
relating to this Continent, one for school use 
and the other for the use of business firmB 
and governmental agencies. It is expected 
that atlases covering the other Continents 
will follow in the course! of time. 

The American Red Cross Needs Sociol¬ 
ogists: The American Red Cross will em¬ 
ploy hundreds of social welfare workers 
and educators before January, 1943. These 
new employees will perform Red Cross ser¬ 
vices to the military units both in this 
country and with the task forces abroad. 

Red Cross workers give counsel to the 
men in the armed forces about their per¬ 
sonal and family problems, plan and or¬ 
ganize recreational activities. They interpret 
Red CVoss service to the military authori¬ 
ties. They act, to quote U. S. Army regula¬ 
tions, “in matters of voluntary relief and in 
accord with the military and naval authori¬ 
ties as a medium of communication between 
the people of the United States of America 
and their Army and Navy.” 
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New prof actional employees needed in¬ 
clude: 

Men 

Field directors, to serve at the military 
and naval centers here and abroad to conn- 
sal and advise men in the service retarding 
personal and family problems. 

Men and Women 

Club directors, program directors, staff 
assistants to operate clubs in leave areas 
overseas, some who qualify through execu¬ 
tive or administrative experience, others by 
experience comparable to the operation of a 
large community center, and still others 
who qualify through recreation training and 
experience. 

Men 

Assistant field directors for recreation, 
to serve with the task forces overseas, qual¬ 
ified to plan, organise, and promote recrea¬ 
tional activities such as sports, games, social 
recreation, entertainments, arts and crafts, 
music, dramatics, and game rooms. 

Women 

Medical and psychiatric social workers, 
case workers and recreation specialists in 
military and naval hospitals both here and 
abroad. 

Men and women assigned to the service in 
this country will receive from $135 to $200 
per month; those stationed outside the 
United States receive from $150 to $275 
plus an additional $60 per month mainten¬ 
ance allowance in military centers and full 
maintenance in club work. Uniforms are 
provided. Those assigned abroad are also 
provided with certain insurance protection. 

Those interested in receiving further in¬ 
formation or in making application for a 
position in the American Red Cross Services 
to the Armed Forces program should com¬ 
municate with: Personnel Service, National 
Headquarters, American Red Cross, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. 

Those interested in a position within con¬ 
tinental United States only should apply to 
the nearest Red Cross area office. They are 
as follows: 

North Atlantic Area, 800 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City 

Basteiyi Area, 616 N. St Asaph Street, 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Midwestern Area, 1709 Washington Ave¬ 
nue, St Louis, Missouri 

Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, San Fran¬ 
cisco, California. 

University of Kentucky: Merton D. 
Oyler left the University of Kentucky, Oc¬ 
tober 1, to become Rural Sociologist for the 
Southwestern Regional Study of Land Ten¬ 
ure with headquarters at Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

Cornell University: Three members of 
the staff of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology are on war duty in Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.—Dr. L. S. Cottrell, Jr., is with 
the Research Division, Special Services 
Branch, War Department; Professor F. F. 
Stephan is Chief, Statistical Analysis and 
Coordination Service, War Manpower Com¬ 
mission; and Associate Professor J. L. 
Woodward is with the Division of Program 
Surveys, Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Dr. Lauriston Sharp is acting head of the 
department in Professor Cottrell’s absence. 
Dr. Svend Riemer, formerly with the Uni¬ 
versity of Washington, has joined the staff 
of the Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology. 

Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station 
will soon issue a new bulletin, “Population 
Trends in New York State, 1900 to 1940,” 
by W. A. Anderson. 

Harper Bros., New York, have re¬ 
leased a new text book for social 
work courses, “Social Skills in Case Work,” 
by Josephine Strode, instructor in Rural 
Social Work, Department of Rural Sociol¬ 
ogy, and Pauline R. Strode, Counselor, 
James Monroe High School, New York City. 

Assistants in the Department of Rural 
Sociology for 1942-43 are Mrs. Edith Free¬ 
man, M.S. (Cornell University), G. T. Hud¬ 
son, M.S. (University of Wisconsin), form¬ 
erly on the Staff at the University of Ill¬ 
inois, Irving T. Spaulding, M.S. (University 
of Kentucky), undergraduate work at Iowa 
State College, and Margaret S. Wilson, M.A. 
(Cornell University). 
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Notes for Contributors 


MANUSCRIPT 

The manuscript, whether intended as a paper, book- or bulletin-review, should be a 
typewritten, original copy on bond paper, double-spaced and with ample margins. 
The sheets should be of uniform size, numbered and not rolled (or stapled) 
together. All insertions should be made on full size paper, or pasted in as required. 
Italics should be indicated by underscoring. 

ILLUSTRATIONS 

Tables (Roman numerals), charts, and figures (Arabic numerals) or other illustra¬ 
tions, should be numbered, tops indicated, and accompanied with legends of 
corresponding numbers. Drawings should be in India ink on white paper or tracing 
doth. 


FOOTNOTES 

Where considered necessary, a brief sentence should indicate the context or details 
concerning presentation of the paper, as well as the status and institution of the 
author. Thereafter, all footnotes (preferably double-spaced) should be numbered 
consecutively throughout an article and separated from the text by lines crossing 
the page. Footnotes may be placed at the bottom of the page or at that point where 
the reference occurs in the text. If numerous and voluminous, footnotes should be 
placed at the end of an article. The following abbreviations are acceptable in 
footnotes: 


AAA Agricultural Adjustment Administration 

ACLA American Country Life Association 

AES Agricultural Experiment Station 

AYC American Youth Commission 

BAE Bureau of Agricultural Economics 

CCC Civilian Conservation Corps 

FCA Farm Credit Administration 

FSA Farm Security Administration 

HP Miscellaneous Publication 

NYA National Youth Administration 

REA Rural Electrification Administration 

SCS Soil Conservation Service 

SSRC Social Science Research Council 

USD A United States Department of Agriculture 

TVA Tennessee Valley Authority 

WPA Work Projects Administration 

Also, well-known War Agencies. 

Citations in footnotes should follow these forms: 

Books 

1. Dwight Sanderson, Rural Sociology and Rural Social Organization (New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1942), p. 383. 

2. Robert Cooley Angell, The Integration of American Society (New York: 
McGraw Hill Book Co., 1941), pp. 203-205. 
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8. Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social and Cultural Dynamic* (New York: American 
Book Company, 1941), IV, 648. 

4. Edwin R. Embree, “Education for Rural Life,” Farmer* in a Changing 
World, 19+0 Yearbook of Agriculture , USDA (Washington, D. C.: U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1940), pp. 1088-1041. 

6. Newell LeRoy Sima, Element* of Rural Sociology (3rd ed; New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1940), p. 264. 

Periodicals 

1. Warren S. Thompson, “The Role of Rural Society in the Production of 
Workers and Soldiers,’ 1 Rural Sociology, VII (June, 1942), 127-188. 

2. Everett E. Edwards, “Agricultural History and the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture,” Agr. Hist XVI (July, 1942), 181. 

Bulletins 

1. United States Department of Agriculture, Background* of the War Farm 
Labor Problem , BAE and FSA (Washington, D. C., May, 1942). Mimeo¬ 
graphed, 188 pp. 

2. Kenneth MacLeish and Kimball Young, Culture of a Contemporary Rural 
Community, Landaff , New Hampehire, USDA, BAE, Rural Life Studies 8 
(April, 1942). Processed, 117 pp. 

8. Allen D. Edwards, Beaverdam: A Rural Community in Transition , Virginia 

AESB 840 (Blacksburg, May, 1942), pp. 1-8. 

In reviewing books, the following form of citation should be used: 

Matching Youth and Jobe. By Howard M. Bell. Washington, D. C.: American 

Youth Commission of the American Council on Education, 1940. Pp. 274. $2.00. 

The Field of Social Work . By Arthur E. Fink. New York: Henry Holt and 

Company, 1942. Pp. x + 618. $8.00. 






